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THE  public  will  naturally  expect,  that,  in  chasing  a  Patron  for  the 
Life  of  Cicero,  I  thoald  address  myself  to  aome  person  of  iliostrious 
rank,  distinguished  by  his  parts  and  eloquence,  and  bearing  a  principal 
•bare  iu  the  great  affairs  of  the  nation ;  who,  according  to  the  usual 
•tile  of  dedications,  might  be  the  proper  subject  of  a  comparison  with 
the  hero  of  my  piece.  Your  Lordship's  name  will  confirm  that  expec- 
tation, and  your  character  will  justify  me  in  running  some  length  into 
the  parallel ;  but  my  experience  of  yonr  good  sense  forbids  me  the  at-* 
tempt.  For  your  Lordship  knows  what  a  disadvantage  it  would  be  to 
any  character,  to  be  placed  in  the  same  light  with  that  of  Cicero ;  that 
all  such  comparisons  must  be  iuTidious  and  adulatory ;  and  that  the 
following  history  will  suggest  a  reason  in  every  page,  why  no  man  now 
living  can  justly  be  compared  with  him. 

I  do  not  impute  this  to  any  superiority  of  parts  or  genius,  peculiar  to 
the  ancients ;  for  human  nature  has  ever  been  the  same  in  all  ages  and 
natkms,  and  owes  the  difference  of  its  improvements  to  a  difTereoce  only 
of  culture,  and  of  the  rewards  proposed  to  its  industry  :  where  these  are 
most  amply  provided,  there  we  shall  always  find  the  most  numerous  and 
shining  examples  of  human  perfection.  In  old  Rome,  the  public 
honours  were  laid  open  to  the  virtue  of  every  citizen  ;  which,  by  raising 
them  in  their  turns  to  the  command  of  that  mighty  empire,  produced  a 
race  of  nobles  superior  even  to  kings.  This  was  a  prospect  that  filled 
the  soul  of  the  ambitious,  and  roused  every  faculty  of  mind  and  body, 
to  exert  its  utmost  force  :  whereas  in  modern  states,  meu*s  views  being 
usually  confined  to  narrow  bounds,  beyond  which  they  cannot  puss,  and 
a  partial  colture  of  their  talents  being  sufficient  to  procure  every  thing 
that  their  ambition  can  aspire  to,  a  great  genius  has  seldom  either  room 
or  invitation  to  stretch  itself  to  its  full  size. 

You  aee,  my  Lord,  how  much  I  trust  to  your  good,  nature,  as  well 
aa  good  sense^  when,  in  an  epiule-dedicatory,  the  proper  place  of  pane- 
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gyric,  I  am  depreciating  your  abilities,  instead  of  extolling  them  :  but 
1  remember,  that  it  is  an  history  which  I  am  offering  to  your  Lordship, 
and  it  would  ill  become  me,  in  the  front  of  such  a  work,  to  expose  my 
veracity  to  any  hazard  :  and  my  head,  indeed,  is  now  so  full  of  antiquity, 
that  I  could  wish  to  see  the  dedicatory  stile  reduced  to  that  classical 
simplicity,  with  which  the  ancient  writers  used  to  present  their  books  to 
their  friends  or  patrons,  at  whose  desire  they  were  icrilten,  o^  by  whose 
authority  they  were  published:  for  this  was  the  first  use,  and  the  sole 
purpose  of  a  dedication  ;  and  as  this  also  is  the  real  ground  of  my  present 
address  to  your  Lordship,  so  it  will  be  the  best  argument  of  my  episile, 
and  the  most  agreeable  to  the  character  of  an  historian,  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  a  plain  fact,  that  it  was  your  Lordship,  who  first  advised  me 
to  undertake  the  Life  of  Cicero ;  and  when,  from  a  diffidence  of  my 
strength,  and  a  nearer  view  of  the  task,  I  began  to  think  myself  unequal 
to  the  weight  of  it,  your  Lordship  still  urged  and  exhorted  me  to  persist, 
till  I  had  moulded  it  into  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears. 

Thus  far  jour  Lordship  was  carried  by  that  love  for  Cicero,  which, 
as  one  of  the  best  critics  of  antiquity  assures  us,  is  the  undoubted  proof 
^f  a  true  taste.  I  wish,  only,  that  the  favour,  which  you  have. since 
ihewn  to  my  Euglish  Cicero,  may  not  detract  from  that  praise  which  is 
due  to  your  love  of  the  Roman :  but  whatever  censure  it  may  draw  upon 
your  Lordship,  I  cannot  prevail  with  myself  to  conceal  what  does  so 
much  honour  to  my  work  ;  that,  before  it  went  to  the  press,  your  Lord* 
ship  not  only  saw  and  approved,  but,  as  the  sincerest  mark  of  your  ap* 
probation,  corrected  it*  It  adds  no  small  credit  to  the  history  of  Polybius, 
that  he  professes  to  have  been  assisted  in  it  by  Scipio  and  Lselius;  and 
even  Terence's  stile  was  made  the  purer,  for  its  being  retouched  by  the 
same  great  hands.  You  must  pardon  me,  therefore,  my  Lord,  if,  after 
the  example  of  those  excellent  authors,  I  cannot  forbear  boasting,  that 
some  parts  of  my  preieot  work  have  been  brightened  by  the  strokes  of 
your  Lordship's  pencil. 

It  was  the  custom  of  those  Kmnan  nobles,  to  spend  their  leisure,  not  in 
vicious  pleasures,  or-trifling  diversions,  contrived,  as  we  truly  call  it,  to 
kill  the  time ;  but  in  conversing  with  the  celebrated  wits  and  scholars 
of  the  age:  in  encouraging  other  people's  learning,  and  improving  their 
own  :  and  here  your  Lordship  imitates  them  with  success,  and,  for  love 
of  letters  and  politeness,  may  be  compared  with  the  noblest  of  them. 
For  your  house,  like  theirs,  is  open  to  men  of  parts  and  merit ;  where  I 
have  admired  your  Lordship's  agreeable  manner  of  treating^  them  all  in 
their  own  way,  by  introducing  questions  in  literature,  and  varying  them 
so  ortfuUy,  as  to  give  every  one  an  opportunity,  not  only  of  bearing  a 
part,  but  of  leading  the  conversation  in  bis  turn.  In  these  liberal  exei^ 
cises  you  drop  the  cares  of  the  statesman  ;  relieve  your  fatigues  in  the 
senate  ;  and  strengthen  your  mind,  while  you  relax  it. 

Encomiums  of  this  kind,  upon  persons  of  your  Lordship's  quality, 
commonly  pass  for  words  of  course^  or  a  lashionlibl^  language  to  the 


greit|  and  make  little  jiapveseioD  oq  men  of  settse,  who  know  letrning,^ 
not  to  be  the  frpit  of  wit  or  parts,  for  there  your  Lordship's  titl^  would, 
be  aoque8tionble»  hut  an  acquisition  of  much  labour  and  study,  which 
the  nobles  :of  your  days  are  apt  to  look  upon  as  inconsistent  with  the 
case  and  splendour  of  an  elevated  fortune,  and  generally  leave  to  men. 
of  professions  and  inferior  life.  But  your  Lordship  has  a  defFerent  way 
of  thinkin^^  and,  by  your  eduoaition  in  a  public  school  and  university,, 
has  learnt,  from  yoHr  earliest  youth,  that  no  fortune  can  exempt  a  man. 
from  pains,  who  desires  to  distinguish  himself  from  the  vulgar :  and  that 
it  is  a  folly,  ui  any  condition  of  life,  to  aspire  to  a  superior  cbaractet». 
without  a  superior  virtue  and  industry  to  support  it*  What  time  there* 
fore  others  bestow  upon  their  sports,  or  pleasures,  or  the  lazy  indolencat 
of  a  luxurious  life«  your  Lordship  applies  to  the  improvement  of  your 
knowledge ;  and  in  those  early  hours,  when  all  around  you  are  kjushed 
in  sleep,  seize  the  opportunity  of  that  quiet,  as  the  most  laiVoiurabW 
season  of  study,  and  frequently  spend  an  useful  day  before  others  begiu 
to  eojoy  it. 

I  am  saying  no  more,  my  Lord,  than  what  I  know,  from  my  constant, 
admission  to  your  Lordship  in  my  morning  visits,  before  good  mannera 
would  permit  me  to  attempt  a  visit  any  where  dae ;  where  I  have  found 
you  commonly  engaged  with  the  classical  writers  of  Greece  or  Komft; 
and  conversing  with  those  very  dead,  with  whom  Scipio  and  Lmlius  usedL 
to  converse  so  familiarly  when  living.  Nor  does  your  Lordship  assttuiib 
this  part  for  ostentation  or  amusement  only,  but  lor  the  real  benefit 
both  of  yourself  and  others;  for  I  have  seen  the  solid  effects  of  your 
reading,  in  your  judicious  reflections  on  the  policy  of  those  ancients 
governments,  and^  have  felt  your  weight  even  in  controversy,  on  soqaa  o£ 
the  most  delicate  parts  of  their  history. 

There  is  another  circumstance  peculiar  to  your  Lordship,  which  makes 
this  task  of  study  the  easier  to  you,  by  giving  you  not  only  the  greater 
health,  but  the  greater  leisure  to  pursue  it ;  I  mean  that  singular  temper* 
ance  in  diet,  in  which  your  Lordship  perseveres  with  a  constancy 
superior  to  every  temptation  that  can  excite  an  appetite  to  rebel ;  and 
shews  a  firmness  of  mind,  that  subjects  every  gratification  of  sense  to 
the  rule  of  right  reason.  Thus,  with  all  the  accomplishments  of  the 
nobleman,  you  lead  the  life  of  a  philosopher ;  and,  while  you  shine  a  prin* 
cipal  ornament  of  the  court,  you  practise  the  discipline  of  the  college. 

In  old  Rome  there  were  no  hereditary  honours ;  but  when  the  virtue  of 
a  family  was  extinct,  its  honour  was  extinguished  too;  so  that  no  man, 
how  nobly  soever  born,  could  arrive  at  any  dignity,  who  did  not  win  it 
by  his  personal  merit:  and  here  again  your  Lordship  Keems  tohaveemu* 
lated  that  ancient  spirit;  for,  though  born  to  the  first  honours  of  your 
country,  yet,  disclaiming  as  it  were  your  birth-right,  and  puttiujf  your- 
self upon  the  footing  of  a  Roman,  you  were  not  content  with  inheriting, 
but  resolved  to  import  new  dignities  into  your  family  ;  and,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  your  noble  father,  to  open  your  own  way  into  the  supreme  conn- 
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dl  of  the  kingdom.  In  this  auga«t  awemblys  your  Lordship  display* 
those  shining  talents,  by  which  you  acquired  a  seat  io  it,  in  the  defence 
of  our  excellent  establitthment ;  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  people, 
yet  asserting  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown ;  measuring  them  both  by  the 
equal  balance  of  the  laws  ;  which,  by  the  provident  care  ol  our  ancestors, 
and  the  happy  Kettlement  at  the  Kevolution,  have  so  fixed  their  just  limits, 
and  moderated  the  extent  of  their  influence,  that  they  mutually  defend 
and  preserve,  but  can  never  destroy  each  other,  without  a  general  ruin. 

In  a  nation  like  ours,  which,  from  the  natural  efiect  of  freedom,  is 
divided  into  opposite  parties,  though  particular  attachmeuti^  to  certain 
principles,  or  friendships  with  certain  men,  will  sometimes  draw  the  best 
citizens  into  measures  of  a  subordinate  kind,  which  they  cannnot  wholly 
approve ;  yet  whatever  envy  your  Lordship  may  incur  on  that  account, 
you  will  be  found,  on  all  occasions  of  trial-,  a  true  friend  to  our  consti- 
tution both  in  church  and  state:  which  1  have  heard  you  demonstrate 
with  great  force»  to  be  the  bulwark  of  our  common  peace  and  prosperity. 
From  this  fundamental  point,  no  engagements  will  ever  move,  or  interest 
draw  you  ;  and  though  men  inflamed  by  opposition  are  apt  to  charge  each 
other  with  designs,  which  were  never  dreamt  of  perhaps  by  either  side  ; 
yetif  there  be  any  who  know  so  little  of  you,  as  to  distrust  your  principles^ 
they  may  depend  at  least  on  your  judgment*  that  it  can  never  suffer  a 
person  of  your  Lordship's  rank,  born  to  so  large  a  share  of  the  property, 
aa  well  as  the  honours  of  the  nation,  to  think  any  private  interest  an  equi» 
Talent  for  consenting  to  the  ruin  of  the  public. 

I  mention  this,  my  Lord,  as  an  additional  reason  for  presenting  you 
with  the  Life  of  Cicero:  for  were  I  not  persuaded  of  your  Lordship's 
sincere  love  of  liberty,  and  zeal  for  the  happiness  of  your  fellow  citizens, 
it  would  be  a  reproach  to  you  to  put  into  your  hands  the  life  of  a  man, 
who,  in  all  the  variety  of  his  admirable  talenu,  does  not  shine  so  glorious 
in  any,  as  in  his  constant  attachment  to  the  true  interests  of  his  country, 
and  the  noble  struggle  that  he  sustained,  at  the  expence  even  of  his  life, 
to  avert  the  impending  tyranny  that  finally  oppressed  iL 

But  1  ought  to  ask  your  Lordship's  pardon  for  dwelling  ao  lon^ 
upon  a  character,  which  is  known  to  the  whole  kingdom,  as  well  as  to 
myself;  not  only  by  the  high  office  which  you  fill,  and  the  eminent  dig- 
nity that  you  bear  in  it,  but  by  the  sprightly  compositions  of  various 
kinds,  with  which  your  Lordship  has  often  entertained  it.  It  would  be 
a  presumption,  to  think  of  adding  any  honour  to  your  Lordship  by  my 
pen^  after  you  liave  acquired  ao  much  by  your  own.  The  chief  design 
of  my  epi«»tle  is,  to  give  this  public  testimony  of  my  thanks  for  the  signal 
marks  of  friendship,  with  which  your  Lordship  ha»  long  honoured  me  ; 
and  to  interest  your  name,  as  far  as  I  can,  in  the  fate  and  success  of  my 
work ;  by  letting  the  world  know  what  a  share  you  had  in  the  pro- 
duction of  it ;  that  it  owed  its  being  to  your  encouragement ;  correct* 
ness,  to  your  pencil :  and,  what  many  will  think  the  most  substantial 
benefit,  its  large  stfbKnption  to  your  authority.    For  though,  in  this 
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way  of  publishiog  it,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  find  myself  supported 
by  a  noble  li»t  of  generous  friends,  who,  without  being  solicited,  or 
even  asked  by  me,  hiive  promoted  my  subscription  with  uncommon  zeal^ 
yet  your  Lordsiiip  has  distinguished  yourself  the  most  eminently  of 
tbem,  ill  rontributiug  not  only  to  the  number,  but  the  splendour  of  the 
uames  that  adorn  it. 

Next  to  t-hat  litt]<>  reputation  with  which  the  public  has  been  pleased 
to  favour  me,  the  benefit  of  this  subscription  is  the  chief  fruit  that  I 
have  ever  reaped  from  my  studies.  I  am  indebted  for  the  first  to  Cicero^ 
ibr  the  second,  to  your  Lordship  :  it  was  Cicero,  who  instructed  me  to 
write;  your  Lordship,  who  rewards  me  for  writing:  the  same  motive 
therefore,  which  induced  me  to  attempt  the  history  of  the  one,  engages 
me  to  dedicate  it  to  the  other ;  that  I  may  express  my  gratitude  to  you 
both,  in  the  most  effectual  manner  that  i  am  able,  by  eelebrating  the 
memory  of  the  dead,  and  acknowledging  the  generosity  of  my  living 
benefactor. 

I  have  received  great  civilities,  on  several  occasions,  from  many  noble 
persons,  of  which  I  shall  ever  retain  a  most  grateful  sense:  but  your 
Lordship's  accumulated  favours  have  long  ago  risen  up  to  the  character 
of  obligatious,  and  made  it  my  perpetual  duty,  as  it  had  always  betn 
my  ambition,  to  profess  myself  with  the  gteatest  truth  and  respect. 

MY  LOKD, 

Your  Lordship^t 
Most  obliged 

And  devoted  Servant, 
CONYERS  MIDDLETON. 
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Tkbeb  isDdrpftrtof  btstoiy,^  which  teenn  eapable  of  jieldiiig  cith<¥ 

IttOre  iQitractioo  or  eotertaiooieift,  thair  that  which  offen  to  nt  the  aelect 

llTet  of  grtfat  and  Tirtaoas  nreiiy  who  have  made  an  eminent  fignre  on  th^ 

public  tta^e  of  the  world.    In  these  ^t  see,  at  one  fiew,  what  the  annab 

of  a  whole  age  can  afibrd,  that  is  worthy  of  notice ;  and  io  the  wide  field 

of  univerBal  hittorj«  skipping  as  it  were  over  the  barren  places,  gather  nH 

its  flowers,  and  possess  onrselres  at  once  of  erery  thing  that  is  good  in  ft. 

But  there  is  dne  great  fiialt,  which  »  commonly  observed  in  the  writers 

of  particular  lires ;  that  they  are  apt  to  be  partial  and  prejudiced  m 

favour  of  their  sabjecti  and  to  give  os  a  panegyric  instead  of  a  history. 

They  #Drk  up  their  characters  as  painters  do  their  portraits ;  taking  the 

praise  of  their  art  to  consist,  not  in  copying,  bat  in  adorning  nature;  not 

in  drawing  a  just  resemblance,  but  in  giving  a  fine  picturt; ;  or  exalting 

the  man  into  the  hero:   and  this  indeed  seems  to  flow  from  the  nature  of 

the  thing  itself,  where  the  very  inclination  to  write  is  generally  groooded 

^n  a  prepossession,  and  an  affection  alleady  contracted  for  the  persouy 

whose  history  we  are  attempting  ;  and  when  we  sit  down  to  it  with  the 

disposition  of  a  friend,  it  is  natural  for  as  to  cast  a  shade  over  his  IkiU 

nigs ; — to  give  the  strongest  colouriog  to  his  virtues; — and,  out  of  a  good 

<^haracter,  to  endeatodr  to  draw  a  perfect  one. 

I  am  sensible  that  it  is  the  common  prejudice  of  Biographers,  and 
havoendearoured  therefo^  to  divest  myself  of  it,  as  far  as  1  am  able ;  yet 
dsre  not  take  upon  me  to  affirm,  that  I  have  kept  myself  wholly  cleaf 
from  it ;  hot  shafl  leave  the  decision  of  that  point  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Reader  ;  for  I  must  be  so  ingenuous  as  to  own,  that,  when  I  formed  the 
plan  of  this  work,  I  was  previously  possessed  with  a  very  far oufable  opi-' 
niou  of  Cicero ;  which,  aAer  the  strictest  scrutiny,  has  been  greatly  con* 
firmed  and  heightened  in  me :  aud^  in  the  case  of  a  shining  character, 
such  as  Cicero*s,  I  am  persuaded,  will  appear  to  bcT,  it  is  certainly  more 
pardonable  to  exceed  rather  in  our  praises  of  it,  out  of  a  zeal  for  illus-* 
ttious  merit,  than  to  be  reserved  in  doing  justice  to  it,  through  a  fear  of 
being  thonght  partial.  But,  that  I  might  guard  myself  equally  from 
both  the  extremes,  I  have  taken  eare  always  to  leave  the  facts  to  speak 
for  themselves,  and  to  affirm  nothing  of  any  moment  without  an  au* 
theotic  testimony  to  support  it;  which  yet,  if  consulted  in  the  original 
at  its  full  lengt1>,  wrll  commonly  add  more  light  and  strength  to  what  is 
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jMinmced  than  the  fingments  quoted  in  the  margin* 'and  the  brefity  of 
Dotes  would  admit*    . 

But  whatever  prejudices  may  be  suspected  to  adhere  to  the  writer^  it 
ii  certain,  that  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  he  would  have  many  more  to 
combat  in  the  reader.  The  scene  of  it  is  laid  in  a  place  and  age,  wbick 
are  familiar  to  us  from  our  childhood  :  we  learn  the  names  of  all  th« 
chief  actors  at  schoo},  and  choose  our  several  favourites  according  to 
our  tempers  or  fancies ;  and  when  we  are  least  aMe  to  judge  of  the  merit 
of  them,  form  distinct  characters  of  each,  which  we  frequently  retain 
through  life.  Thus,  Murius,  SyHa,  Csesar,  Pompey,  Cato,  Cicero, 
Bmtus,  Antony,  have  all  their  several  advocates,  zealous  for  their  fame, 
tod  ready  even  ^oquarrel  for  the  superiority  of  their  virtues.  But  among 
the  Celebrated  names  of  antiquity,  those  of  the  great  Conquerors  and 
Generals  attract  ^our  admiration  always  the  most,  and  imprint  a  notion  df 
magnanimity  and  power,  and  capacity  for  dominion,  superior  to  that  of 
other  mortals :  we  look  upon  such  as  destined  hy  heaven  for  empire,  and 
bom  to  trample  on  their  feHow-creatures,  without  reflecting  on  the  nu^ 
merous  evils  which  are  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  a  glory  which  it 
built  upon  the  subversion  of  nations,  and  the  destruction  of  the  huraaa 
species.  Yet  these  are  the  only  persons  who  are  thought  to  shine  in 
history,  pr  to  roeirit  the  attention  of  the  reader :  dazsled  with  the  splen^ 
dour  of  their  victories,  and  the  pomp  of  their  triumphs,  we  consider  them 
as  the  pride  and  ornaments  of  the  Roman  natpe ;  while  the  pacific  and 
civil  character,  though  of  all  others  the  most  beneficial  to  mankind, 
whose  sole  ambition  is,  to  supptnrt  the  lawy,  the  rights,  and  liberty  of  his 
citizens,  is  looked  upon  as  humble  and  contemptible  on  the  comparison, 
for  being  forced  to  truckle  to  the  power  of  these  oppressors  of  theiv 
country* 

In  the  following  history  therefore,  if  I  have  happened  to  affirm  any 
thing  that  contradicts  the  common  opinion,  and  shocks  the  prejudices  of 
the  Reader,  I  must  desire  hin^  to  attend  diligently  to  the  authorities  on 
which  it  is  grounded  ;  and  if  these  do  not  give  satisfaction,  to  suspend 
hia  judgment  still  to  the  end  of  the  work,  in  the  progress  of  which,  many 
facts  will  be  cleared  up  that  may  appear  at  first  perhaps  uncertain  and 
precarious ;  and,  in  every  thing,  especially  that  relates  to  Cicero.  I  woul4 
recommend  to  him  to  contemplate  the  whole  character,  before  he  thiiika 
himself  qualified  to  judge  of  its  separate  parts,  on  which  the  whole  wil^ 
always  be  found  the  Bure^t  comment. 

Quintilian  has  given  us  an  excellent  rnle  in  the  very  case,  that  wis 
should  be  **  modest  and  circnmspect  in  passing  a  judgment  on  men  so 
illustrious,  lest,  as  it  happens  to  the  generuHity  of  ceu»urers,  we  be  found 
at  last  to  condemn  what  we  do  not  underbtand*.**  There  is  another  re« 
flection  likewise  very  obvious,  which  yet  seldom  has  its  due  weiglit ;  that 

a  Modette  tsmea  fc  circumspecto  judicio  de  inntit  viris  pronunciandnm  rfi^^ 
ae.  qood  plerisqae  accidit|  damacat,  qnm  non  iutelligupt.    Quiotil.  ln9tU«i^  ^ 
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p  writer  on  Qny  part  of  bistoryy  which  he  has  made  his  porticular  study^ 
piay  be  presumed  to  be  better  MPquainted  with  it  than  the  generatlity  of  his 
jreaders ;  aod  when  he  absierts  a  fact  that  does  not  seem  to  he  wt  II  grouod- 
lady  it  may  fairly  beiinputedf  tili  a  good  reason  appears  to  the  contrary^ 
to  a  more  extensive  view  of  hissabject,  which,  by  making  it  clear  to  him* 
telf,  isapt  to  persuade  him  that  it  is  equally  clear  to  every  body  else  ; 
•od  that  a  fuller  explication  of  it  woald  consequently  be  unnecessary*  if 
these  considerations,  which  are  pertaiuly  reasonable,  have  but  their  pro* 
per  influence,  I  flatter  myself,  tjiat  there  will  be  no  just  cause  to  accuse 
naeof  any  culpable  biass  in  my  accounts  of  things  or  persons,  or  of  any 
other  favour  to  the  particular  character  of  Cicero,  than  what  common  hu* 
numity  will  naturally  bestow  i|pon  ev(?ry  character,  that  is  found  to  be 
upon  the  whole  both  great  and  good, 

lo  drawing  the  characters  of  a  number  of  persons,  who  all  lived  in  the 
pame  city,  at  the  same  time,  trained  by  the  same  dincipline,  and  engaged 
m  the  same  pursuits,-— As  there  must  be  many  similar  strokes,  and  a 
general  resemblance  in  them  all^  so  the  chief  difiiculty  will  be,  to  preveut 
them  from  running  into  too  great  an  uniformity.  This  1  liave  endear 
Toared  to  do,  not  by  forming  ideal  pictures,  or  such  as  would  please  or 
surprise,  but  by  attending  to  th^  particular  fiicts  which  history  has  deli? 
veredof  the  men,  and  tracing  to  their  source,  or  to  those  correspondent 
affections  from  which  they  derived  their  birth  ;  for  these  are  tiie  distia- 
guishing  features  of  the  several  persons,  which  when  duly  represented^ 
&nd  placed  in  their  proper  light,  will  not  fail  tp  exhibit  tiiat  precise  di£p 
fereuce  in  which  the  peculiarity  of  each  character  consists. 
"  As  to  the  nature  of  my  work,  though  the  title  of  it  carries  nothing  more 
than  the  HUtory  qf  Cicero's  Life^  yet  it  might  properly  eno^gh  be  called, 
the  History  of  Cicero^s  JHmes  :  since,  from  his  tirst  advancement  to  the 
public  magistracies,  there  was  not  any  thing  ol*  moment  transacted  in  the 
i^tate,  in  which  he  did  not  bear  an  eminent  part ;  so  that  to  make  thjB 
whole  work  of  a  piece,  I  have  given  a  summary  account  of  the  Romau 
afiairs,  during  the  time  even  of  his  minority;  and,  agreeably  to  what( 
liromised  in  my  proposals,  have  carried  on  a  series  of  history,  through  a 
period  of  above  sixty  years,  which,  for  the  iuiportauce  of  the  events,  and 
the  ^Ti^ity  of  the  persons  concerned  in  them,  is  by  far  the  most  iuterest* 
ing  of  any  in  the  annals  of  Rome. 

In  the  execution  of  this  design,  I  have  pursued,  as  closely  as  I  could^i 
that  very  plan  which  Cicero  himself  bad  sketched  out  for  the  model  of  a 
complete  history  :  where  he  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental  law,  *^  that  the 
writer  should  not  dare  to  affirm  what  was  false,  or  to  suppress  what  was 
true;  nor  give  any  suspicion  either  of  favour  or  disaffection  :— 'that,  in 
the  relation  of  facts,  he  should  observe  the  order  of  time,  and  sometimes 
add  the  description  of  places;  should  first  explain  the  councils;  then  the 
acts;  and,  lastly  the  events  of  things  ; — that,  in  the  councils,  he  should 
interjiose  his  own  judgment  on  the  merit  of  them ;  in  the  acts,  relate  not 
pnly  what  was  done,   but  flow  it  was  done;  in  the  events,  shew  vba| 
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ihare,  cbancey  or  rashneM,  or  pnidence,  had  in  them  : — that  he  should 
describe  likewiMe  the  particular  characters  of  all  the  great  persons  who 
bare  any  considerable  part  in  thje  story;  and  should  dress  up  the  whole 
in  m  clear  and  equable  stile,  i^rithout  affecting  any  ornament,  or  seeking 
any  other  praise  but  of  perspicuity."  These  were  the  rules  that  Cicero 
had  drawn  up  for  himself,  when  he  was  meditating  a  general  History  of 
bis  Country,  as  I  have  taken  occasion  to  mention  more  at  large  in  its 
proper  pUce. 

But,  as  I  have  borrowed  my  plan,  so  I  have  drawn  iny  materials  alsc^ 
from  Cicero,  whose  works  are  the  ipost  authentic  monuments  that  re* 
main  to  us  of  all  the  great  transactions  of  that  age,  being  the  original  acf 
counts  of  one,  who  himself  waf  npt  only  a  spectator,  but  a  principal  actor 
yi  them.  There  is  not  a  single  part  of  his  writings  which  does  not  give 
some  light,  as  well  into  his  own  history,  as  into  that  of  the  republic :  But 
his  familiar  Letters,  and  above  all  those  to  Atticus,  may  justly  be  called 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Tim^ ;  for  they  contain  not  only  a  distinct  account 
of  every  memorable  event,  but  lay  open  the  springs  and  motives  whence 
eachof  them  proceeded ;  so  that,  |s^  polite  writer,  who  lived  in  that  very 
age,  and  perfectly  knew  the  merit  of  tlie^e  Letters,  says,  **  the  man  who 
reads  them,  will  have  no  ociMMion  for  any  other  history  of  those  limes*/* 

My  first  businetis,  therefore,  after  1  had  undertakjen  this  task,  was  to 
read  over  Cicero's  works,  with  no  other  view  than  to  extract  from  theoi 
ali  the  pafisages  that  seemed  to  have  any  relation  to  my  design ;  where 
the  tediousness  of  collecting  an  infinite  number  of  testiiponies,  scattered 
through  many  different  volumes;  of  sorting  them  into  their  classes,  an4 
nmging  them  in  proper  order;  the  necessity  of  overlooking  many  in  the 
lirst  search,  and  the  trouble  of  retrieving  them  in  a  second  or  third  ;  and 
tjie  final  omission  of  several  through  Ibrgetfulnfsss  or  inadvertency  ;— 
have  helped  to  abate  that  wonder,  which  had  often  occurred  to  me,  why 
no  man  had  ever  attempted  tlie  same  work  before  me,  or,  at  least,  in  this 
enlarged  and  comprehensive  form,  in  which  it  is  now  offered  to  the 
public, 

in  my  use  of  these  materials,  )  ha^e  cho&en  to  insert  as  many  of  them 
as  I  could  into  the  body  of  my  work,  iipagining  that  it  would  give  both  ^ 
loatre  and  authority  to  a  seniiment,  to  deliver  it  in  the  person  and  the 
very  words  of  Cicero;  especially  if  they  could  be  managed  so  as  not  to 
appear  tobesewtd  on  like  splendid  patches,  but  woven  originally  into 
the  text,  as  the  genuine  parts  of  it.  With  this  view,  i  have  taken  occa- 
sion to  introduce  several  of  his  Letters,  with  large  extracts  from  such  of 
bia Orations  as  give  any  particular  light  into  the  facts,  or  customs,  or  cha^ 

*  Scxdecim  volumioa  Epistolorum  ab  Conrulatu  ejns  usque  ad  extremum  tcm. 
pus  ad  Atticum  mitsarum ;  quae  qui  legat,  uoo  multuni  desideret  historiam  coti- 
tcxtam  corum  tcmpornm.  Sic  enim  omnia  de  studiis  pr'mcipum,  vitiis  durum,  ac 
nutatlooibus  Reipab)  perscripta  sunt,  at  nihil  in  bit  non  appar«rat«  Corn*  Nep«  ia 
YIt.Auici.  16. 


prejudice  against  Cicero ;  whom  he  treats  on  all  occasioos  with  the  iit«» 
most  malignity.  The  most  obvious  cause  of  it  seems  to  be,  his  envy  to 
a  maoy  who  for  arts  and  eloquence  was  thought  to  eclips  the  fame  of 
Greece?  and,  by  explaining  all  the  parts  of  philosoph)  to  the  Romans 
in  their  own  language,  had  superseded  in  sonote  measure  (he  ukc  of  the 
Greek  learning  and  lectures  at  Rome,  to  which  the  hungry  wits  of  that 
nation  owed  both  their  credit  and  their  bread.  Another  reason,  not  less 
probable  may  be  drawn  likewise  from  Dio*s  character  and  principles^ 
which  were  wholly  opposite  to  those  of  Cicero;  he  flourished  under  the 
most  tyrannical  of  the  emperors,  by  whom  he  was  advanced  to  great 
dignity  ;  and  being  the  creature  of  despotic  power,  thought  it  a  proper 
compliment  to  it,  to  depreciate  a  name  so  highly  reverred  fur  its  patriot- 
itm ;  and  whose  writings  tended  to  revive  that  ancient  zeal  and  spirit 
of  liberty,  for  which  the  people  of  Rome  were  once  so  celebrated:  for 
We  find  him  taking  all  occasions  in  his  history,  to  prefer  an  absolute  and 
numarchial  govemmentt  to  a  free  and  democratical  one^  as  the  most  bene* 
ficial  to  the  Roman  state  *. 

These  were  the  grounds  of  Dio's  malice  to  Cicero,  which  is  exerted 
often  so  absurdly,  that  it  betrays  and  confutes  iti»elf.  Thus  in  the  de* 
bates  of  the  senate  about  Antony,  be  dresses  up  a  speech  for  Fusius 
Calenas,  filled  with  all  the  obscene  and  brutal  ribaldry  against  Cicero, 
that  a  profligate  mind  could  invent;  as  if  it  were  possible  to  persuade 
any  man  of  sense,  that  such  infamous  stuff  could  be  spoken  in  the 
senate,  at  a  time  when  Cicero  had  an  entire  ascendant  in  it,  who  at 
no  time  ever  sulTered  the  least  insult  upon  his  honour,  without  chastising 
iho*  aggressor  for  it  upon  the  spot  :  whereas  Cicero's  speeches  in  these 
very  debates,  which  are  still  extant,  shew,  that  though  they  were  managed 
with  great  warmth  of  opposition,  yet  it  was  always  with  decency  of 
laognage  between  him  and  Caleuus  ;  whona,  while  he  reproves  and  ad- 
monishes with  his  usual  freedom,  yet  he  treats  with  civility,  and  some« 
times  even  with  compliments  f 

But  a  few  passages  from  Dio  himself  will  evince  the  justice  of  this  cen« 
sure  upon  him :  ^*  he  calls  Cicero's/ather,  a  Fuller,  who  yet  got  his  liveIi-> 
hood,*'  he  says,  **  by  dressing  other  people's  vines  and  olives ;  that  Cicero 
was  born  and  bred  amidst  the  scourings  of  old  clothes,  and  the  filth  of 
dunghills ;  that  he  was  master  of  no  liberal  science,  nor  ever  did  a  tiiogle 
thing  in  his  life,  worthy  of  a  great  man,  or  an  orator :  that  he  prostituted 
his  wife  ;  trained  up  his  son  in  drunkennes ;   committed  incest  with  his 

*  Vid  Dio.  1.  44,  init. 

t  Nam  qnod  me  tecum  irscuode  s^rre  dixisti  solere,  non  est  ita.  Vehcmonter 
ue  agrre  fateor  j  iracnnde  Dfgo :  omaino  irasci  amicis  noa  temere  soleo,  ne  si 
merentur  quidem«  Itaqne  sloe  verboram  rontumelia  a  tc  dissentire  possum,  sine 
aniffli  summo  dolore  non  possum.  [Phil.  8,  5]  Satis  mnlto  cum  Fusin,  ac  sine  odio 
ooinim  ;  nihil  sine  delore.  [lb.  6]  Quapropter  ot  invitns  sacpe  dissensi  a  Q,  Fusio, 
ita  sum  libenter  assensus  ejus  aenteoliae  :  ex  qaojudicare  dcbetis  mc  doo  cum 
bomine  solere,  sed  cam  causa  dissidere,  Itaquc  non  asseolior  velum,  ted  cliam 
gratiaa  ago  Q.  FuBio,  &c«    PhiU  xi.  6. 
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daughter :  lived  id  adultery  with  Cerellia ;  whom  be  owns  at  the  Bani« 
time  to  be  seventy  years  old*;"  all  which  palpable  lies,  with  many 
more  of  the  same  sort,  that  he  tells  of  Cicero,  are  yet  full  as  credible  as 
-what  he  declares  afterwards  of  himself,  that  he  was  admonished  and 
commanded  by  a  vision  from  heaven,  against  his  own  will  and  inclination 
to  undertake  the  task  of  writing  his  own  history f.  .    , 

Upou  these  collections  from  Cicero  and  the  other  ancients,  I  finished 
the  first  draughtof  my  history,  before  I  began  to  enquire  after  the  mo* 
dern  writers,  who  had  treated  the  same  subject  before  me,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part.  I  was  unwilling  to  look  into  them  sooner,  lest  they  should 
fix  any  prejudice  insensibly  upon  me,  before  I  had  formed  a  distinct 
Judgment  on  the  real  state  of  the  facts,  as  they  appeared  to  roe  from  their 
original  records.  For,  in  writing  history,  as  in  travels,  instead  of  trans* 
cribiag  the  relations  of  those  who  have  trodden  the  same  ground 
before  us,  we  should  exhibit  a  series  of  observations  peculiar  to  ourselves  ; 
Buch  as  the  facts  and  places  suggest  to  our  own  minds  from  an  attentive 
•unrey  of  them,  without  regard  to  what  any  one  else  may  have  delivered 
about  them  :  and  though,  in  a  production  of  this  kind,  where  the  same 
materials  are  common  to  all,  many  things  must  necessarily  be  said, 
ifhich  have  been  observed  already  by  others;  yet,  if  the  author  has  any 
geoius,  there  will  always  be  enough  of  what  is  new,  to  distingiiish  it  at 
an  original  work,  and  to  give  him  a  right  to  call  it  his  oWn,  which  Iflat<* 
ter  myself  will  be  allowed  to  me  in  the  following  History.  In  this  eu- 
quiry  after  the  modern  pieces,  which  had  any  connection  with  my  argu* 
meat,  I  got  notice  presently  of  a  greater  number  than  I  expected,  which 
bore  the  title  of  Cicero^s  life;  but,  upon  running  over  as  many  of  them 
as  I  could  readily  meet  with,  I  was  cured  of  my  eagerness  fur  hunting 
out  the  rest,  since  I  perceived  them  to  be  nothing  else  but  either  trifling 
panegyrics  on  Cicero^s  general  character,  or  imperfect  abstracts  of  hit 
principal  acts^  thrown  together  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages  ia 
dudecimo. 

There  are  two  booj^s,  however,  which  have  been  of  real  use  to  me, 
Sebastiani  Corradi  Qusestura,  and  M.  T.  Ciceronis  Historia  a  Francisco 
]Fabricio;  tlie  Qrst  was  the  work  of  an  Italian  Critic  of  eminent  learn* 
log,  who  spent  a  great  part  of  bis  life  in  explaining  Cicero*s  writings; 
but  it  is  rather  an  apology  for  Cicero,  than  the  History  of  his  Life;  its 
fihief  end  being  to  vindicate  Cicero's  character  from  all  the  objections 
that  have  ever  been  made  to  it,  and  particularly  from  the  mi^representa* 
tiens  of  Plutarch,  and  the  calumnies  of  Dio.  The  piece  is  learned  and 
iagenious,  and  written  in  good  Latin;  yet  the  dialogue  is  carried  oa 
wittiso  harsh  and  forced  an  allegory,  of  a  quaestor  or  treasurer  producing 
the  several  testimonies  of  Cicero's  acts,  under  the  form  of  genuine  money^ 
in  opposition  tp  the  spurious  coins  of  the  Greek  historians,  that  uouf 
can  read  it  with  pleasure,  few  with  patience ;  tl)e  observations  howcy^i^ 

• 

f  VId.  Dio.  I.  46.  p.  S95j  kc, 
t  Ibid.  1. 73.  p.  89S« 

Vol.  I.  No.  A6^  q 
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are  generally  jaftt  and  well  groYloded,  except  that  the  aothor^s  2eal  far 
Cicero*H  honour  get  the  better  sometimes  of  his  judgment,  nod  d/nws 
him  into  n  defence  of  his  conducty  where  Cicero  himself  lias  even  con* 
demned  it. 

Pabricius's  History  in  prefixed  to  several  editions  of  Cicero^s  works, 
and  19  notiiin^  more  th^in  a  hare  detail  of  his  acts  and  writinj^M,  digested 
into  exact  order,  and  distinguished  by  theyearciof  Rome  and  of  Cicero^s 
Life,  without  any  explication  or  comment,  but  what  relates  to  the  settle* 
ttent  of  the  time,  which  iy  the  sole  end  of  the  work.  But,  as  this  is  ex- 
ecuted with  diligence  and  accuracy,  hoit  has  eased  me  ot  a  great  share 
of  that  trouble,  which  I  must  otherwise  have  had,  in  ranging  my  mate* 
rials,  into  their  proper  placvs  ;  in  which  task,  however,  I  have  always 
taken  cnre  to  consult  also  the  AnnaU  ol'Pighius. 

I  did  not  forget  likewise  to  pay  a  due  attention  to  the  French  author^:, 
whose  works  happened  to  coincide  with  any  (lart  of  mine  ;  particularly 
tfie  Hititory  of  thie  two  Triumvirate* ;  of  the  revolutions  of  the  Roman 
Government ;  and  of  the  txileoi  Cicero-^which  areall  of  them  ingenious 
tnd  useful,  and  have  given  a  fair  account  of  the  general  state  of  the  facta 
which  they  profess  to  illustrate.  But,  as  I  had  already  been  at  th« 
fountain*head,  whence  they  had  all  drawn  their  materials,  t^o  the  chic^ 
benefit  that  I  received  from  them  was,  to  make  me  review  with  stricter 
care  the  particular  passages  in  which  1  differed  from  them,  as  well  as  to 
remind  me  of  some  few  things  which  I  had  omitted,  or  touched  per* 
haps  mure  t^lightly  than  they  deserved.  But  the  aothor.of  the  £xile  haa 
treated  his  argument  the  most  accurately  of  them,  by  supporting  his 
Story,  as  he  goes  along,  with  original  testimonies  from  the  old  authors  ; 
which  is  the  only  wriy  of  writing  history  that  can  give  satisfaction,  or 
carry  conviction  along  with  it,  by  laying  open  the  ground  on  which  it  is 
built ;  without  which,  history  assumes  the  air  of  romance,  and  makes  uo 
other  im))ression,  than  in  proportion  to  our  opinion  of  the  judg^ent^ 
and  integrity  to  the  compiler. 

There  is  h  little  piece  also  in  onr  own  language,  called,  Observations 
on  the  Life  of  Cicero,  which,  though  it  gives  a  very  difiPerent  account  of 
Cicero  from  what  1  have  done,  yet  1  could  not  but  read  with  pleasure, 
for  the  ele*<unceand  spirit  with  wliieh  it  is  written,  by  one  who  apf)ear8 
to  beaninmied  with  a  warm  love  of  virtue.  But,  to  form  our  notions  of 
a  greiil  mnn,  \'uiu\  xome  slight  passages  of  his  writings,  or  separate  points 
pf  conduct,  without  regarding  their  connection  wiib  the  whole,  or  the 
ligure  thnt  they  make  in  his  general  character,  is  like  examining  things 
in  a  ini.rnMnpe,  which  were  uiade  to  be  surveyed  in  the^ross;  every 
mole  rises  into  a  (ntxintain  and  the  least  snot  into  a  deforuiitv,  which  vanish 
again  into  nothing  when  we  contemplate  them  through  their  proper  me-* 
dium,  and  in  thtir  natuial  li^Ht.  1  persuade  myst  If,  tlierefore,  that  a 
person  of  this  writer's  good  sense  and  principles,  when  he  has  considered 
Cicero's  whole  history,  will  conceive  a  more  candid  opinion  of  the  mauv 
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whoi  after  a  life  $pe)it  in  a  perpetual  struggle  against  vice,  factioD,  and 
tyrmooy,  fell  a  martyr  at  last  to  the  liberty  of  his  country. 

A'9  I  have  bad  frequent  occasion  to  recommend  the  use  of  Cicero* s 
JLetitrs  to  Atticus^  for  their  giving  the  clearest  light  into  the  history  of 
thowtimesy  so  i  must  not  forget  to  do  justice  to  the  pains  of  one^  who»  by 
ao  excellent  translation  and  judicious  comment  upon  them,  has  made  that 
use  more  obvious  and  accessible  to  all :  1  mean  the  learned  Mr.  Mongault, 
whp,  not  content  with  retailing  the  remarks  of  other  commentators,  or  out 
of  the  rubbish  of  their  volumes,  with  selecting  the  best,  enters  upon  his 
tasik  with  the  spirit  of  a  true  critic,  and,  b}*  the  force  of  his  own  genius, 
has  happily  illustrated  many  passages,  which  all  the  interpreters  before 
him  had  given  up  as  inexplicable.  But,  since  the  obscurity  of  these  Let- 
ters is  DOW  in  a  great  measure  removed  by  the  labours  of  this  gentlemao, 
and  e6|>ecially  to  his  own  countrymen,  for  whose  particular  benefit,  and 
iu  whose  language  he  writes;  one  cannot  help  wondering,  that  the 
Jef^its,  Catrou  and  Houille,  should  not  think  it  worth  while,  by  the 
benefit  of  his  pains,  to  have  made  themselves  better  acquainted  with  them; 
which,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from  the  little  part  of  their  history 
that  1  have  had  the  curiosity  to  look  into,  would  have  prevented  several 
mistakes,  which  they  have  committed,  with  regard  both  to  the  facts  and 
persons  of  the  Ciceronian  age. 

But,  instead  of  making  free  with  other  people's  mistakes,  it  would 
become  mo  perhaps  better  to  bes()eak  some  favour  for  my  own.  An  his» 
iorian^  says  Diodorus  Siculus,  may  eauly  be  pardoned  fvr  slips  of  igno- 
Tance^  since  all  men  are  liable  to  thettty  and  the  truth  hard  to  be  traced 
/rom  past  and  remote  ages ;  but  t/iose  who  neglect  to  inform  themselves, 
and,  through  flattery  to  some,  or  hatred  to  others^  knowingly  deviate /rom 
the  tmthy  justly  deserve  to  be  censured.  For  my  part,  lam  farfronx* 
pretending  to  be  exempt  from  errors  :  all  that  I  can  say  is,  that  I  have 
committed  none  wilfully,  and  used  all  the  means  which  occured  to  me 
of  defencling  mrself  against  them  ;  but,  since  there  is  not  a  single  history, 
either  ancient  or  modern,  that  1  iiave  conaulted  on  this  occasion,  in  which 
I  cannot  point  out  several,  it  would  be  arrogant  in  me  to  imagine  that 
the  same  inadvertency,  or  ne^li^ence,  or  want  of  judgment,  may  not  be 
discovered  also  in  mine :  If  any  man  therefore  will  admonish  me  of  them 
with  candour,  1  shall  think  myself  obliged  to  him,  as  a  friend  to  my 
work,  lor  assi^ting  me  to  make  it  more  perfect,  and  consequently  more 
useful :  for  my  chief  motive  in  undertaking  it  was,  not  to  serve  any 
particular  cause,  but  to  do  a  ;^eneral  good,  by  offering  to  the  public  the 
example  of  a  character,  wlii<  h,  of  all  that  I  am  accquainted  with  in  an« 
tiquit\,  i!s  the  mo'^t  accompTKhed  with  every  talent  that  can  itdoni  civil 
life,  and  the  best  fraught  with  It-ssons  of  prudence  and  duty  for  all  con« 
ditions  of  men,  from  the  prince  to  the  private  scholar. 

if  my  pains  therefore  should  have  the  effect,  which  1  propose,  of 
raising  a  greater  attention  to  the  name  and  writings  of  Cicero,  and 
makln!.:  xhexn  better  understood  and  more  familiar  to  our  youth,  I  cun«i 
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«M)l  fiul  of  gaining  iBy  end  ;  for  the  next  atep  to  admiring  is,  to  imitate  , 
^mli  il  U  UM>(  pc«sible  to  excite  an  affection  for  Cicero,  withoot  inatilliDg 
4A  «lf«ctiao»  at  the  same  time»  for  every  thing  that  is  laudable ;  sincre 
how  uiuch  soeter  people  may  differ  in  their  opinion  of  his  conduct,  yet 
all  b«v«  couslantly  ngreed  in  their  judgment  of  his  works,  that  there  are 
utH^^  now  remaining  to  us  from  the  heathen  world,  that  so  beantifullj^ 
duplavt  and  forcibly  recomn>end,  all  those  generous  principles  that  tend 
to  exalt  and  perfect  human  nature — the  love  of  virtue,  liberty,  oar 
Co»utrv«  and  ofalf  mankind. 

I  CvHunot  support  this  reflection  by  a  better  authority  than  that  of 
flr^ttinus,  who,  having  contracted  some  prejudices  against  Cicero 
young,  makes  a  recantation  of  them  when  old,  in  the  following 
l>f  a  It^tter  to  his  friend  Ulatenus  ^. 

^*  >Vhen  I  was  a  boy,  says  he,  I  was  fonder  of  Seneca  than  of  Cicero  ; 
and,  till  I  was  twenty  years  old,  could  not  bear  to  spend  any  time  in 
reading  him,  while  all  the  other  writers  of  antiquity  generally  pleased  me* 
Whether  my  judgment  be  improved  by  age,  I  know  not;  but  am  cer- 
tain that  Cicero  never  pleased  me  so  much,  when  I  was  fond  of  tboae 
juvenile  studies,  as  he  does  now,  when  I  am  grown  old,  not  only  for  the 
divine  felicity  of  hisstile,but  the  sanctity  of  his  heart  and  morals :  in  short, 
he  has  inspired  my  soul,  and  make  me  feel  myself  a  better  man.  I  make 
no  scruple  therefore  to  exhort  our  youth,  to  spend  their  hours  in  readings 
and  getting  ]m  books  by  heart,  rather  than  in  the  vexations  squabblei, 
and  peevish  conlroverhies,  with  which  the  world  abounds.  For  my  oirn 
purt,  though  I  am  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  yet,  a.H  soon  as  1  have  6nished 
what  I  have  in  hand,  I  shall  think  it  no  reproach  to  roe  to  i^eek  a  recon* 
ciliation  ^ith  my  Cicero,  ami  renew  an  old  acquaintance  with  him,  wbick^ 
for  nvauy  years,  has  been  unhappily  intermitted." 

Before  I  conclude  this  Preface,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  add  a  short 
u!)^tract,  or  general  idea  of  the  Roman  government,  from  its  first  insti* 
tution  by  Romulus  to  the  time  of  Cicero's  birth  ;  that  those  who  h«ve 
not  hcen  conversant  in  the  affairs  of  Rome,  may  not  come  entirt 
^traugers  to  the  subject  of  the  following  History. 

The  Constitution  of  Rome,  is  very  often  celebrated  by  Cicero,  and 
other  writers,  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  governments,  being  happily, 
tempered  and  composed  of  the  three  different  sorts,  that  are  usually 
distinguished  from  each  otlier;  the  Monarchical  the  Aristocraticai,  tmd 
the  Popular  f  •  Their  King  was  elected  by  the  people,  as  the  head  of 
the  Republic,  to  be  their  leader  in  war,  the  guardian  of  the  laws  in  peace : 
the  Senate  was  his  council,  chosen  aUo  by  the  people,  by  whose  advice 

*  Erasm,  Ep.  ad  Jo.  Ulat.  in  Cic  Tascul  Qitaeil. 

t  filatuo  esse  optlme  conititatam  Kempub.  quae  ex  tribua  gcneribus  illis,  rtgalf 
Optimo,  &  popuUH,  confiisa  moilici.— >Fragin.  de  Kep.  s. 

Cuoi  ill  illii  dc  Rcpub.  libriii  pcrsuaderc  vidcatar  Afrjcaiios,  uniuium  ttram  pub- 
licaruin  nostram  veterem  illam  fui&sc  optimanj.  l>e  Legib.  $,  io.  Puljb.  K6.  p* 
4'6o«     Dion,  Hal,  1.  9.  82. 
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be  was  obliged  to  govern  bimiielf  in  all  his  measures ;  but  tbe  sovereigut/ 
was  lodged  in  the  body  of  thecitizeos,  or  the  general  society,  whose  pre« 
rogative  it  was,  to  mad  laws^  create  magistrates^  declare  war  ,*  and  to» 
receive  appeals  in  all  cases,  both  f  rnm  the  Kiug  and  ihe  Senate.  Some 
writers  have  denied  this  right  of  an  appeal  to  the  people  ;  but  Cicero  ex- 
pressly mentions  it  among  the  Regal  Constitutions,  as  old  as  the  foundation 
of  tbe  cityf  ;  which  he  bad  demonstrated  more  at  large  in  his  Treatise 
•If  tke  Republic ;  whence  Seneca  has  quoted  a  passage  in  confirmation 
of  it^and  intimates,  that  the  same  right  was  declared  likewise  in  the  pan* 
fifUsal  6aoA»^.— Valerius  Maximus  gives  us  an  instance  of  it,  which  it 
coofirmed  also  by  Livy,  that  *'  Horatius  being  condemned  to  die  by  King 
TqIIus,  for  killing  his  sister,  was  acquitted  upon  his  appeal  to  the  people  §• 

This  was  the  original  Constitution  of  Home,  even  under  their  King^; 
for,  in  the  foundation  of  a  state,  where  there  was  no  force  to  compel,  it 
was  necessary  to  invite  men  into  it  by  all  proper  encouragements ;  and 
none  could  be  so  effectual  as  the  assurance  of  liberty,  and  the  privilege  of 
makiog  their  own  lawsH*  But  the  Kings,  by  gradual  encroach raent^ 
having  usurped  the  whole  administration  to  themselves,  and,  by  tbe 
violence  of  their  government,  being  grown  intolerable  to  a  city  trained  to 
liberty  and  arms,  were  finally  expelled  by  a  general  insurrection  of  the 
Senate  and  the  people.  This  was  the  ground  of  that  invincible  fierceness 
and  love  of  their  country,  in  the  old  Homans,  by  which  they  conquered 
the  world:  for  the  superiority  of  their  civil  rights,  naturally  inspired  a 
superior  virtue  and  courage  to  defend  them,  and  made  them,  of  course,  the 
bravest,  as  long  as  they  continued  the  freest  of  all  nations. 

By  thib  revolution  of  the  government,  their  old  constitution  was  not  so 
0och  changed,  as  restored  to  its  primitive  state :  for  though  the  name  of 
the  king  wasabohshed,  yet  the  power  was  retained  ;  with  this  only  differ* 
ebce,  that  instead  of  a  single  person  chosen  for  life,  there  were  twochosen 
annually  whom  they  called  consuls;  invested  with  all  the  prerogatives  and 
ensigns  of  royalty,  and  presiding  in  the  same  manner  in  all  the  affairs  of  the 

•  Oion.  Hal.  1.87, 

*^  Nam  cum  a  primo  arbts  ortu,  re^i'iA  institntia,  partitn  etiam  le^ibas,  aoiBpicis, 
CCTrnmouhe.     Comitiaprovoca/tonef— divinitusesaeiit  iDStitiita.    Tnsc.  Quaest.  4*  1. 

\  Cum   Cireronis  libros  lie  Repub.  prebeiidit —  notat,  ProvocatUnem  ad  popalum 
«t>«ni   a   rrgiboB  fuisae.     Id  ita  in  Pontificalibus  libris  aliqui  putant  ^  Fencstella« 
Scofc.  Ep.  lOS. 

^M«   Horatiu.4    intcrferlcu  sororis  criminc  a  Tullo  \l^%(t  damnatus,  ad  popalum 
prwvocalo  jtsdiciu  abflolutus  est,     Ynl.  Max,  1,  8  I.  vid.  Lir,  1.2G, 

))Kotnalu)(  sfems  to  have  borrowed  tbe  plan  of  his  new  stale  from  the  old  govern 
ment  of  Athcnp,  ns  it  was  inntituted  by  Theneos  ;  who  prevailed  with  the  dispersed 
tribes  and  fiimilies  of  Attica  to  form  tbemselTcs  into  oue  city,  and  live  within  tbe 
the  flame  walls,  under  a  free  and  popular  government ;  distributing  its  rights  and 
iMiooors  promiscuously  to  them  all,  and  reserving  no  other  prerogaliTC  to  himself 
^■t  to  be  their  coptaio  in  war,  and  the  Guardian  of  ihcir  lawt>,  ^t.  A'ld,  Plutarch,  in 
Thefeo^p.  i^i. 
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lepoblic  * :  when,  to  conrinoe  the  citizent,  that  nothiDg  was  toaght  by  tbe 
change,  but  to  secure  their  connnoii  liberty,  and  to  establish  their  soTc* 
reignty  attain  ou  a  more  »(»l id  basis,  one  of  the  first  «!oiisuls,  P.  Valerias 
Poplicoia,  o<)iifirine<i  by  a  new  law  their  fundamental  right  of  am  appeal 
to  them  in  all  cases ;  and  by  a  second  law,  made  it  ra|iital  lor  am  mau  to 
exercise  a  niH^ibtrary  in  Rome,  witliout  their  special  appointineni  f  :  and 
as  a  public  acknowledgeroent  of  their  ^uprt-me  authority,  the  saoif  consul 
never  appeared  in  any  assembly  of  the  people,  withoot  bowing  his  fasces 
&r  maces  to  them  ;  which  was  afterwardi*  iht-  constant  practice  ol  all  »uo» 
ceeding  ronsuls:^.  Thus  the  republic  readied  all  the  b«fneHt  of  v  kiuglj 
government,  without  the  danger  of  it ;  since  the  consuls,  whose  reiga 
was  but  rinnual  and  accountable,  could  have  no  opportunity  of  invadtQg 
its  liberty,  and  erecting  themselves  into  tyrants. 

By  the  expulsion  of  tluf  kings,  the  city  was  divided  into  two  great 
parties,  the  Aristocratical  and  the  Popular ;  or  the  Senate  and  the  Pl^ 
heians^X  naturally  jealous  of  each  other^s  power;  and  desirous  to  ex* 
tend  their  own:  but  the  nobl*  s  or  patricians,  of  whom  the  senate  was 
composed,  were  the  most  immediate  gainers  by  the  change,  and,  with 
the  consuUat  their  head,  being  now  the  first  mov<;rN  and  administrators 
of  all  the  deliberations  of  the  state,  had  a  great  advantage  over  the  people ; 
and  within  the  compass  of  sixteen  years  became  so  insolent  and  opprea* 
sive,  as  to  drive  the  body  of  the  plebeians  to  that  secession  into  the  sacred 
mounts  whence  they  could  not  consent  to  returu,  till  they  had  exhorted 
a  right  of  creating  a  new  order  of  magistrates,  of  their  own  body,  called 
Tribunesy  invented  with  full  powers  to  protect  them  from  all  injuriety 
'and  whose  persons  were  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable  [j. 

The  plebeian  party  had  now  got  a  head  exactly  suited  to  their  purpose; 
subject  to  no  controul ;  whose  business  it  was  to  fight  their  battles  with 
the  nobility;  to  watch  over  the  liberties  of  the  citizens;  and  todistiu* 
guish  themselves  in  their  annual  office,  by  a  zeal  for  the  popular  interest, 
in  opposition  to  the  aristocratical :  who,  from  their  first  number  five,  being 
increased  afterwards  to  ten,  never  left  teasing  the  senate  with  fresh  de- 
mauds,  till  fhey  had  laid  open  to  the  plebeian  families  a  promiscuous  right 
to  oil  the  magistracies  of  the  republic,  and  by  that  means  a  frteadmissioo 
into  the  senate. 

Thus  far  they  were  certainly  in  the  rit»ht,  and  acted  like  true  patriots ; 
and  after  many  sharp  contests  had  now  brought  the  government  of  Rome 

*  Sfd  quoniam  resale  ciTitatU  fi:eQU9,  prubatum  qaondsm,  non  laoi  ref^oi,  u^m 
regis  vitiia  repadiatttin  est;  uomen  taoieu  videbitur  reikis  ropiidialum,  es  msoebit, 
■I  un«fl  omnibus  reliqais  ntafpitrattbas  imperabit.  De  Lef^ib.  3.  7 

t  Dionys   Hal.  5.  S09, 

\  Vornto  ad  conciliaui  popnlo,  sammissisfascibus  inironcioneinascendiu  Liv  37. 

^  Duo  genera  semper  in  bac  cWitatc  fucrttnt, — ex  quilios  alteri  se  pupa  lares,  alteri 
optimates  &  haberi  &  esse  ▼oluerant.  Qui  ca,  qux  faciebant,  quaeque  direbaat. 
jruruoda  mullitudini  esse  Tolebani,  populares  ;  qui  autcm  ita  se  gerebaot,  oisua 
consilia  oBtinio  cuiqoc  probareiit  optimatcs  babebantor,     rro  Selx,  45« 

II  DioD«  UaUC\  410, 
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to  its  (lerfect  state ;  when  its  honours  were  oo  longer  confined  to  parti* 
calar  families,  but  proposed  equally  and  iudifferently  to  every  citizen  ; 
who  by  hit  virtue  and  ser^'iceH,  either  in  war  or  peace^  could  recommend 
himself  tothe  notice  and  tavour  of  his  countrymen  :  while  the  true  balance 
ond  teiuptframent  of  power  between  the  senate  and  people,  which  was 
generally  oU-«erv«  d  in  regular  times,  and  which  the  honest  wished  to  es- 
tablish iu  all  times,  wai»  that  the  senate  should  t>e  the  authors  and  advisers 
of  all  the  public  councils,  but  the  people  give  them  their  sanction  and 
legal  force. 

The  tribunes  however  would  not  stop  here ;  nor  were  content  with  se- 
coriD^  the  rights  of  the  commons  without  destroying  those  of  the  senate  ; 
cod  aa  oft  as  they  were  disappointed  in  their  private  views,  and  obstructed 
inthe  course  of  their  ambition,  used  to  recur  always  to  the  populace;  whom 
they  could  easily  inflame  to  what  degree  they  thought  fit,  by  the  proposal 
of  factious  lavs  for  '*  dividing  the  public  lands  to  the  poorer  citizens ;  or 
by  the  free  distribution  of  corn ;  or  the  abolition  of  all  debts  ;*'  which  are 
all  contrary  to  the  qniet,  and  discipline,  and  public  faith  of  societies^ 
This  abase  of  the  tribunician  power  was  carried  to  its  greatest  height  by 
the  two  Gracchi,  who  left  nothing  unattempted,  that  conld  mortify  the 
leoate,  or  gratify  the  people*;  till,  by  their  Agrarian  law.^,  and  other 
seditious  acts,  which  was  greedily  received  by  the  city,  they  had  in  a  great 
Bieasore  overturned  that  equilibrium  of  power  in  the  republic,  on  which 
its  peace  and  prosperity  depended. 

But  the  violent  deaths  of  these  two  tribunes,  and  of  their  principal  ad- 
hereota,  put  an  end  to  their  sedition  ;  and  was  the  first  civil  blood  that  was 
spilt  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  in  any  of  their  public  disseiisious  ;  which  till 
this  time  had  always  been  composed  by  the  methods  of  patience  and  mutur 
al  concessions.  It  must  seem  strange  to  observe,  how  these  two  illustrious 
brothers,  who,  of  all  men,  were  the  dearest  to  the  Roman  people,  yet, 
itpon  the  first  resort  to  arms,  were  severally  deserted  by  the  multitude^ 
ia  the  very  height  of  their  authority,  and  suffered  to  he  cruelly  mas* 
sacred  iu  the  face  of  the  whole  city  :  which  shews  what  little  stress  is 
to  be  laid  on  the  assistance  of  the-populace,  when  the  disputes  come  to 
blows;  and  that  sedition,  though  it  may  often  shake,  yet  will  never 
destroy  a  free  state,  while  it  continues  unarmed,  and  unsupported  by  a 
military  force.  But  this  vigorous  conduct  of  the  senate,  though  it 
seemed  necessary  to  the  present  quiet  of  the  city,  yet  soon  after  proved 
fatal  to  it;  as  it  taught  all  the  ambitious,  by  a  mostseuKihle  experiment,  * 
that  there  was  no  way  of  supporting  an  usurped  authority,  but  by  force: 
•o  that  from  this  time,  as  we  shall  find  in  the  following  stoiy,  all  those  who 
aspired  to  extraordinary  powers,  and  a  dominion  in  the  republic,  seldom 
troubled  themselves  with  what  the  senate  or  people  were  voting  at  Home, 

*  Nihil  imiQotam,  nihil  traDquillum,  nihil  quietam  deniqae  in  eodem  ststn  relin- 
qucbat,  dfc,    Veil  p.  9«  6. 
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but  came  attcoded  by  armies  to  enforce  their  pretensions,  whicli  wert 
always  decided  by  the  longest  sword. 

The  popularity  of  the  Gracchi  was  grounded  on  the  real  affections  of 
the  people,  gained  by  many  extraordinary  privileges,  and  substantial 
benefits  conferred  upon  them  :  but  when  force  was  found  uecessiiry  to 
controul  the  authority  of  the  senate  and  to  support  that  interest  which 
was  falsely  culled  popular,  instead  of  courting  the  multitude  by  real 
aervices,  and  beueticial  laws,  it  was  found  a  much  shorter  wuy,  to  cor* 
rupt  them  by  money;  u  method  wholly  unknown  in  the  times  of  the 
Gracchi ;  by  which  the  men  of  power  had  always  a  number  of  mercena- 
ries at  their  devotion,  ready  to  fill  the  forum  at  any  warning  ;  who  by 
clamour  and  violence  carried  all  before  them  in  the  public  assemblies*, 
aud  came  prepared  to  ratify  Whatever  was  proposed  to  them  * :  this  kept 
up  the  form  of  a  legal  proceeding  ;  while,  by  the  terror  of  arms,  and  a 
auperior  force,  the  great  could  easily  support,  and  carry  into  execution, 
whatever  votes  they  had  once  procured  in  their  favour  by  faction  and 
bribery. 

Afler  the  death  of  the  younger  Gracchus,  the  senate  was  perpetually 
labouring  to  rescind  or  to  moderate  the  laws  that  he  had  enacted  to  their 
prejudice;  especially  one  that  affected  them  the  most  sensibly,  by 
taking  from  them  the  right  of  judicature ;  which  they  had  exercised 
from  the  foundation  of  Home,  and  traniferring  it  to  the  nights.  Thia 
act  however  was  equitable  ;  for  as  the  senators  possessed  all  the  magis- 
tracies and  governments  of  the  empire,  so  they  were  the  men  whose  op. 
pressions  were  the  moft  severely  felt,  and  mobt  frequently  complained 
of;  yet  while  the  judgment  of  all  causes  continued  in  their  hands,  it 
was  their  common  practice,  to  favour  and  absolve  one  another  in  their 
turns,  to  the  general  scandal  and  injury  both  of  the  subjects  and  allies ; 
of  which  some  lute  and  notorious  instances  had  given  a  plausible  pre- 
text for  Gracchus*s  law.  But  the  senate  could  not  bear  with  patience, 
to  be  subjected  to  the  tribunal  of  an  inferior  order;  which  had  always 
been  jealous  of  their  power,  and  was  sure  to  be  severe  upon  their  crimes : 
80  that,  after  many  fruitless  struggles  to  get  this  law  repealed,  Q.  Servilins 
Csepio,  who  was  consul  about  twenty-five  years  after,  procured  at  last  ^ 
mitigation  of  it,  by  adding  a  certain  number  of  senators  to  the  three  cen« 
turies  of  the  knights  or  equestrian  judges  :  with  which  the  senate  was  so 
highly  pleased,  that  they  honoured  this  consul  with  the  title  of  their 
patron  f.     Ca*pio*s  law  was  warmly  recommended  by  L.  Crassus,  the 

*  Itaque  liomines  ■ediliosi  ac  turbuleoti— condnclts  habent  conciouei,  Neque 
id  af^ant,  uteadicant  &ferant,  quae  illi  vclint  audire,  qai  in  concione  lunt ;  sed 
pretlo  ac  ipercede  perficiuot  ut,  quicquld  dicaat,id  illi  velle  audire  Tideanlar* 
Vum  vofl  existiinatis,  Gracchoa,  aut  SiturDinum,  ant  quenquaiii  illoram  vctrrniD, 
qui  popularcs  babebaolur,  olluiu  uoquani  in  coDcioDe  habuiise  conductam  ?  Neqio 
habnit.    ProSext,  49. 

t  Is— ynsolatus  decore,  roaximi  poatificatus  lacerdotiOi  at  seoatui  patronut 
diccrciur,  as«ccutus.    Val,M.6.  9 
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most  celebrated  orator  of  that  age,  iirho  in  a  speech  upon  it  to  the  people, 
defendtfd  the  authority  of  the  senate  with  all  the  force  of  his  eloquence  t 
in  which  state  of  things,  and  in  this  very  yearofCiepio*sconsuUhit»,  Cicero 
«ras  born:  and  as  Crassus^s  oratiou  was  pubhshed,  and  much  admired« 
when  he  was  a  boy,  so  he  took  it«  as  he  afterwards  tells  ns,  for  the  pattern 
both  of  his  eloquence,  and  his  politics. 


*  Snasil  SerriUain  lefj^em  Crassat-— led  haec  Crassi  cam  adits  eat  uratio-^qoatuor 
it  trii^iota  tam  habebat  aonoa,  totidemqae  annia  miki  aetsle  prs  atabat.  liscDias 
coBsnlibaB  earn  legem  auosil,  qaibus  noa  osti  aumna,  [Brat<  p,874,]  Mihiquidem 
M  pueritia,  qaasi  magistra  fuit  ills  in  legem  Csepionis  orstio;  ioquaft  aactoritis 
omatnr  seflHtat,  pro  quo  otdiae  ills  dicontiir— ib«  978. 


TH^ 
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SECTION  I. 


MARCUS  TuUius  Cicero  was  born  on  the  third  of  Jatir 
u^ry*,  in  the  siz^hundred  and  forty-seventh  year  of  ROme, 
about  a  hundred  and  seVen  years  before  Cbristf.  His  birth,  if 
we  believe  Plutarch,  was  attended  by  prodigies,  foretelling  the 
future  eminence  and  lustre  of  his  character,  '*  which  might  have 
passed/'  he  says,  ''for  idle  dreams,  had  not  the  event  soon  coh^ 
firmed  the  truth  of  the  prediction  :*'  but  since  we  have  no  hint  of 
these  prodigies  from  Cicero  himself,  or  any  author  of  that  age, 
we  may  charge  them  to  the  credulity,  or  the  invention  of  a  writer^ 
who  lotes  to  raite  the  lolemnity  of  his  story  by  the  introductioo 
ot  something  miraculous. 

His  mother  was  called  Helyia;  a  name  mentioned  in  history 
and  old  inscriptions  among  the  honourable  families  of  Rome, 
She  was  rich,  and  well  descended,  and  had  a  sister  married  to  4 
Roman  Knigbt  of  distinguished  merit,  C.  Aculeo,  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  orator  L.  Crassus,  and  celebrated  for  a  singular  know*? 
ledge  of  the  law :  in  which  his  sons  likewise,  our  Cicero*s  cousin^ 

*  III  l^ooas  Jma.  naUll  meo.    Ep-  ad  Att,  7,  5.  it.  is.  49. 

t  This  compatatioD  follows  the  comaoo  ^raolT  Christ*!  birth«  which  is  ptacc^ 
tWte  yem  later  than  if  oitglit  to  be.  Ponpey  the  Great  was  born  alto  in  tbe  f%aMl 
year  on  the  latt  of  Septenbcr.    Vid,  Pigh.  Ann.  Ptln,  37.  S^ 

Vo^..  I.  No,  46.  A 
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germans,  were  afterwards  very  eminent*.  It  ia  remarkable,  that 
Cicero  never  once  speaks  of  his  mother  in  any  part  of  his  writiogs; 
but  his  younger  brother  Quniiiis  has  left  a  little  story  of  her, 
which  seems  to  intimate  her  tjoodi  management  and  housewifery? 
"how  she  ii8ed  to  seal  all  her  wine  casks,  the  empty  as  well  as 
the  fully  that  when  any  uf  them  were  fpund  empty  and  unsealed, 
she  mi^lit  know  them  to  have  been  emptied  by  stealth;  it  being 
the  most  usual  theft  among  the  slaves  of  gre^  families,  to  steal 
Jheir  master's  wine  out  of  the  vessels  f." 

As  to  his  father's  family,  nothing  was  delivered  of  it  but  in  ex- 
jtremes:^;  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  in  the  history  of  a 
inan,  whose  life  was  so  e^pt)secl  tp  envy  as  Cicero's,  and  who 
fell  a  victim  at  last  to  the  power  of  his  enemies.  Some  derive 
his  descent  from  kings,  others  from  mechanics  §;  but  the  truth 
lay  between  boih ;  for  his  family,  though  it  had  never  borne  any 
pf  the  great  ofTii^es  of  tl)e  republic,  was  yet  very  ancient  and  ho« 
nourablelj;  of  principal  distinction  and  nobility  in  that  part  of 
Italy  in  which  it  resided ;  ant^  of  equestrian  rank^,  from  its  first 
adniission  to  the  freedom  of  Rome. 

Some  have  insinuated,  that  Cicero  affected  to  say  but  little  of 
the  splendour  of  his  family, for  the  sake  of  being  considered  as 

,  •   De  Orat.I    43.  8.  1. 

"f  Sicut  olim  mutrem  incsm  fiicere  memini^  qiiie  luge iias  e(i Ana  ioanes  obsigoab^ 
lie  dicerentar  iuaues  aliquir  fuis»e,  quae  furtiin  esscut  exsiccatac.      Ep.  fam.  l6.  26. 

poatfetqui  iynoscerc  service,  "     ' 

£t  Bigno  Ivso  nou  iusaoire  lagenir.  Hor. 

I  See  PlutHrrh*^  .life  uf  Cic  ero. 

4  Rc^gia  prugrnies  et  TuUu  sauguis  ab  alto.     Sit  Ital, 

(jUinc  enim  orte  stirpe  auliquissimi^ ;  bic  sacra,  bic  geoaa,  hie rnvjorani  jnults 
▼estigia,     De,  Leg.  9,  1 .  ^.  '  {  .  t 

■^  The  £queHtrian  dignity,  or  that  order  of  the  Roman  people  which  we  cma- 
moDly-  call  knights,  had  nothing  in  it  analogoua  or  aigailar  to  any  prder  of  modcrii 
Rnighthuod,  but  depended  entirely  npon  a  censas,  orTalaatton  of  their  eatate^ 
^liich  was  usually  made  every  five  years  by  the  Censors,  in  their  Lostrom,  or 
general  review  of  the  whole  people:  when  all  those  citiiens,  whose  entire,  fortooet 
amounted  to  the  value  of  four  hundred  Sestertia,  that  it  of  3,999l.  of  our  mcmev 
were  enmllid  of  course  in  the  list  of  Enquires  or  Knights,  who  were  coosidercd  ar 
a  middle  order,  between  thesenatore  and  the  common  people,  yet  without  any  other 
distinction  than  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  gold  hug,  which  was  the  pecoliar  badga 
df  their  order,  (I.iv,  aa;  J2,  'Plin  Hist.  33,  i.)  The  census,  or  estate  necessary 
to  a  Senator,  was  doable  to  that  of  a  Koighl :  and  if  ever  they  reduced  their  fo^hines 
btlow  that  slaudurd,  they  forfeited  their  raiUc,and  werestracliiiatof  the rollof  their 
order  by  the  Censors, 

Si  quadriugculis  ^ex  septem  millia  desunt. 
Plebser«s,<— -.         Hor.  Ep.  i.  l.  57, 

The  Order  of  Knights  therefore  included  in  it  the  whole  Provincial  Nobility 
pevlry  uf  the  Empire,  which  bad  not  yet  obtained  the  bonoor  of  the  Senate, 
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the  founder  of  it;  and  chose  to  suppress  tlue  notion  of  his  regal 
extraction,  for  the  aversion  that  the  people  of  Rome  had  to  the 
9arne  of  king;  with  which  however  he  was  sometimes  reproach- 
ed by  his  enemies^.  But  those  speculations  are  wholly  imaginary ; 
for,  as  oft  as  there  was  occasion  to  mention  the  character  and 
cpndition  of  his  ancestors,  he  speaks  of  them  always  with  great 
fjankness,  declaring  them  to  have  been  content  with  their  pa- 
ternal fortunes,  and  the  private  honours  of  their  own  city,  with- 
out the  ambition  of  appearing  on  the  public  stage  of  Rome.  Thus 
in  a  speech  to  the  people,  upon  his  advancement  to  the  Consul* 
ship;  **Ihave  no  pretence,"  says  he,  "to  enlarge  before  you, 
upon  the  praises  of  my  ancestors ;  not  but  that  they  were  all 
such  as  myself,  who  am  descended  from  their  blood,  and  trained 
by  their  discipline;  but  because  they  lived  without  this  applause 
of  popular  fame^  and  the  splendour  of  these  honours  which  you 
conferf.!'  }i  is  on  thif  account,  therefore,  that  we  find  him  so 
often  called  a  new  man^  not  that  his  family  was  new  or  ignoble, 
but  because  he  was  the  iir^t  of  it  who  ever  sought  and  obtained 
the  public  magistracies  qf  the  $tate. 

The  place  of  his  bir(h  was  Arpinpm  ;  a  city  anciently  of  the 
Samnites,  now  part  of  the  kindom  of  Naples;  which,  upon  its 
submission  to  Rome,  acquired  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  wa^ 
inserted  into  the  Cornelian  Tribe.  It  had  the  honour  also  of  pro. 
ducing  the  great  C.  Marius;  'vyhich  gave  occasion  to  Pompey  to 
say,  in  a  public  speech,  *'That  Rome  was  indebted  to  this  cor- 
poration for  two  citizens,  who  had,  each  in  his  turn,  preserved  it 
from  ruin  $.**  It  may  justly  therefore  claim  a  place  in  the  me- 
mory of  posterity,  for  giving  life  to  such  worthies,  who  exempli-  . 
fied  the  character  which  Pliny  gives  of  true  glory,  by  doing  what 
deserved  to  be  written,  and  writing  wh;it  deserved  to  be  read  ; 
and  making  the  world  the  happier  ai)d  th^  better  for  their  having 
lived  in  it§. 

The  territory  of  Arpinum  was  rude  and  mountainous,  to  which 
Cicero  applies  Homer's  description  of  Itliaca  : 

rptf^tt  aXX'  dyaQrj  KtfporpQ(poCf  &c. 


'Tis  rough  indeed,  yet  breeds  a  generous  race 

The  family  seat  was   about  thr^e  miles  from  the.  town,  in   a 
situation  es^tremely  pleasant,  and  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of 

*  Vid.Strbast.  Currad  Questura,  p.  43.  44, 

t  De  lege  Agrar.roa.RaU.  ad  Quiritcs,  i. 

I  De  Le^ib.  s.  3.  Val.  Maxim.  ^.2, 

§  Plio.  Ep; 

I)  Ad  Att,  S,  xi.Odyst.  9.  97. 
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the  climate.  It  was  surrounded  with  groves  and  shady  walki» 
leading  from  the  house  to  a  river,  called  Fibrenus ;  **  which  was 
divided  into  two  equal  streams,  by  a  little  island,  covered  with 
trees  and  a  portico,  contrived  both  for  study  and  exercise,  wher 
ther  Cicero  used  to  retire,  when  he  had  any  particular  work  upon 
bis  hands.  The  clearness  and  rapidity  of  the  stream,  murmuring 
through  a  rocky  channel;  the  shade  and  verdure  of  its  hanks,  plant- 
jsd  with  tall  poplars ;  the  remarkable  coldness  of  the  water:  and» 
above  all,  its  falling  by  a  cascade  into  the  nobler  river  Liris,  a  little 
below  the  island,  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  most  beautiful  scene,'*  as 
Cicero  himself  has  described  it  When  Atticus  firpt  saw  it,  he  was 
charmed  with  it,  and  wondered  thatCrcero  did  not  prefer  it  to  all 
his  other  houses ;  declaring  a  contempt  of  the  laboured  oiagoir 
ficence,  marble  pavements,  artificial  canals,  and  forced  streams  of 
the  celebrated  villa's  of  Italy,  compared  with  the  natural  beauty 
of  this  place  \  The  bouse,  as  Cicero  says,  was  but  small  and 
bumble  in  his  grandfather's  time,  according  to  the  ancient  frugality 
{like  the  Sabine  farm  of  old  Curius) ;  till  his  father  beautified  and 
enlarged  it  into  a  handsome  and  spacious  habi^tionv 

But  there  cannot  be  a  better  proof  of  the  delightfulness  of  the 
place,  than  that  it  is  now  possessed  by  a  convent  of  Monks,  and 
called  the  villa  of  St.  Dominic  t.  Strange  revolution!  to  see 
Cicero's  porticos  converted  to  Monkish  cloisters!  the  seat  of  the 
most  refined  reason,  wit,  and  learning,  to  a  nufsery  of  superstition^ 
bigotry,  and  enthusiasm !  What  a  pleasure  must  it  give  to  tbesd 
Dominican  inquisitorst  to  trample  on  the  ruins  of  a  man,  whose 
writings,  by  spreading  the  light  of  reason  and  liberty  through  the 
^orid,  have  been  one  great  instrument  of  obstructing  their  UQ^ 
wearied  pains  to  enslave  it! 

Cicero,  being  the  first-bom  of  the  family,  received,  as  usual^ 
the  name  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  Marcus.  This  name  waf 
properly  personal,  equivalent  to  that  of  baptism,  with  us,  and  im« 
posed  with  ceremonies  somewhat  analogous  to  it,  on  the  ninth 
day,  called  the  lustrical,  or  day  qf  purification  t ;  when  the  child 
was  carried  to  the  temple,  by  the  friends  and  relations  of  the 
family,  and,  before  th^  altars  of  the  gods,  recommended  tp  the 
protection  of  some  tutelar  deity. 

•  DeLrglb.9. 1.  9,  S.    • 

t  Apprtsto  l»  Villa  di  S.  IXmenico ;  borm  coti  Qoninalo  ^ctto  1aogo,ove  Bac^ne 
Ciccrooe,  come  dice  Pictro  Mano,  laquale  Villa  i  ditcotta  da  Arpinoda  trcmiylia. 

Vid.  Leaod.  Albert!  ditcritioDcd'ltalia,  p,si57* 

X  Eft  NaodiDa  RomaBoniB  Dea  a  noao  nasccatinai  die  ■ottcupata,  qai  lastricua^ 
dicitnr ;  est  aotcm  diet  Ins tric^f,  qao  infaotci  lattraoUr  ct  aoaicQ  ijccipiuat^ 
Macrob.lat.  1,  1 6. 
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t 

TuIIitiswat  the  name  of  the  fiimily:  which,  id  old  language, 
iigDified  flowing  streams,  or  ducts  of  water,  and  was  derived 
therefore  probably  from  their  ancient  situation,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  two  rivers  *. 

The  third  name  was  generally  added  on  account  of  some  me-* 
ffiorable  action,  quality,  or  accident,  which  distinguish  the  founder 
or  chief  person  of  the  family.  Plutarch  says,  "  that  the  surname 
of  Cicero  was  owing  to  a  vrart,  or  excrescence  on  the  nose  of  one 
of  bis  ancestors,  in  the  shape  of  a  vetch,  which  the  Romans  called 
CieerfC'  but  Pliny  tells  us  more  credibly,  "  that  all  those  names 
which  had  a  reference  to  any  species  of  grain,  as  the  Fabii,  Len* 
tuli,  tec.  were  acquired  by  a  reputation  of  being  the  best  husband- 
men  or  improvers  of  that  species  $."  As  Tullius,  therefore,  the 
family-name,  was  derived  from  the  situation  of  the  farm,  so  Cice-- 
lo,  the  surname,  from  the  culture  of  it  by  vetches.  This,  I  say, 
is  the  most  probablct  because  agriculture  was  held  the  most  li- 
beral employment  in  old  Rome,  and  those  tribes,  which  resided 
on  their  farms  in  the  country,  the  most  honourable ;  and  this 
very  grain,  from  which  Cicero  drew  his  name,  was,  in  all  ages  of 
tbe  republic,  in  great  request  with  the  meaner  people ;  being  one 
of  the  usual  largesses  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  rich,  and  sold 
every  where  in  the  theatres  and  streets  ready  parched  or  boiled 
lor  present  use§. 

Cicero*s  grandfather  was  living  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  and 
from  the  few  hints  which  are  left  of  him,  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  business  and  interest  in  his  country  ||^  He  was  at  the 
'head  of  a  party  in  Arpinum,  in  opposition  to  a  busy  turbulent 
man^  M.  Gratidius,  whose  sister  he  had  married,  who  was  push- 
ing forward  a  popular  law  to  oblige  the  town  to  transact  all  their 
affairs  by  ballot  The  cause  was  brought  before  tbe  consul  Scau- 
rus^  in  which  old  Cicero  behaved  himself  so  well,  that  the  con- 
sul paid  him  the  compliment  to  v^ish,  **  that  a  man  of  his  spirit 

*  Fomptios  Fettiif  ia  Toce  TaHiot. 

f  This  has  girco  Hm  to  a  blander  of  some  icnlpton,  who,  in  the  Basts  of  Cicero 
%mft  formed  the  retcBibURce  of  this  Tctcb  on  his  nose ;  not  reflecting  that  it  was 
theaame  only,  and  not  the  vetch  itself,  wb|cb  was  tranimifcted  to  bim  by  his  an- 
cettorfl* 

t  Hist.  Nat.  18.  3.  1. 

\  In  cicere  atqoe  faba,~  bona  tu  perflasq,  lopinis, 
Xjitaa  ot  in  Circo  spatiere  &  senens  nt  stes. 

Hor.  Sat.  1.  5«3.  162. 
Nee  siqnid  fricti  cicerif  probat  &  nocii  em  tor. 

Art.  poet  949. 
H  DeLcgib.8.  1. 
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mid  wjgime  irwiJ  camt^mA  act  witli  th« n  the  gnat  tbcatie  of 
tac  rcfirirYr,  mi  wse  confine  fi^  talents  to  tbe  mmwwom  ipbere  of 
fci«  9« T  ^.<->  f«:.  Mi*.**  There  n  a  sjioc  ltke«ife  tecordcd  of 
titis^uc  £^'  v-^ti,  **ibat  t^  meo  of  tooie  Umt%  mere  like  the 
SfTiw  «iai-»^ :  title  loore  Greek  taer  kaev,  the  rmier  kniipcs 
t^sf  wet^r  whcch  carries  viih  it  tbe  ooiioo  of au  old  patriot* 
seveve  ««»  tie  EOiportatiofii  of  forei^  arts,  ai  devtractiTe  of  the 
4(flcifi  se  a»:J  maooeri  of  hss  coootrr.  This  frrandfatber  bad  two 
SOMw  3ibrca*  rhe  elier,  the  Caber  of  oor  Cirero  r  aad  Lucitff,  a 
fuucmku  fruetKl  of  the  celebrated  orator  H.  Aatooius,  wbom  be 
acevaifnoiied  to  bis  goveniaieDt  of  Cilicia^ :  and  vbo  left  a  son  of 
t&e  aune  oaaie,  frcqueotij  metiuooed  by  Cicero.  «itb  great  affec- 
tioa,  as  a  yootb  of  excellent  Tirtoe  and  accocDpl»»bnients  {. 

His  Cither  Marcos  aiso  was  a  vise  and  learned  okan,  whose  merit 
Jtcoawieoded  him  to  tbe  familianty  of  tbe  phnctfial  magristrales 
of  the  repoblic,  especially  Cato,  L.  Ciassos,  and  L.  Oeiar  |;  hot 
hengof  an  infirm  and  tender  const itotioo,  be  spent  his  life  chiefly 
at  Arpinora,  in  >n  elegant  retreat,  and  tbe  study  of  polite  letters^. 

Bnt  bis  chief  employment,  from  the  tioEie  of  bis  bavinfr  soqs» 
WBS  to  gire  them  tbe  best  edinratioo  which  Rome  could  afford^  in 
hopes  lo  excite  in  them  an  ambition  of  breakinf^  tbroof^b  the  iiH 
dolenoeofthe  family,  and  aspiring  to  tbe  boiKwrs  trf'the  state. 
They  were  bred  np  with  their  cousins,  tbe  young  Aculeo\  io  a 
fthod  approred  and  directed  by  L.  CrtissoSy  a  man  of  tbe  first 
dignity,  as  well  as  tbe  first  eloquence  in  Rome:  and  by  tboae  very 
masters  whom  Crassus  himself  made  use  otfaj.      The  Romaas 

*  Ac  afoatrm  f  i^f  1b«ic,  c«a  res  cssH  ai  k  Crista,  Co«»«l  SnvnM,  vtiBSB, 
M.  Ciccv«9  isto  aaiao    al^pe  Tirtvte,  »  S«a*a  Rrp«k  ■obMCM  vcfsari, 

t  HhIim  knaiati  sMiln  «••«  S|T«r«M  vcaaKva :  «t  qaiii|wc  opti—  GnK*- 

3t.  E.  A  fmt  part  af  tkc  vlaTcs  i«  Rose  v«rr  SjriaM;  for  tW  pirates  of  CilU 
ria,  vko  MMd  to  islieat  tke  coavts  of  Syria*  carrir^  alltkrtr  captives  to  tkr  aiarkct 
oTDchio,  nad  loM  ikcs  tWrc  to  Ike  Greeks,  tkroofk  vkosc  kaods  tkey  asally  patstd 
Ikosc  sUtcs  tkrrcfbrr,  vko  kad  lircd  tkc  loajest  viik  tkelr  Greciaa 
aad  coaseqaeatlj  talked  Greek  Ikckest^  vere  tkc  Most  piactued  m  aU  tke- 
Kttle  tricks  aad  eraft  tkat  semtade  aataraHy  teackes  ;  vkkk  old  Clcvra,  like  Cata 
tkc  Ceasor,  ivpatcd  to  tkc  artsaad  Bsaacrs  of  Greece HsHr«    Tid.  Adr«Tar«ek,l« 


s.  1 


t   DcOral.  2.  1, 

S  Dc  Fiaik.  5.  U  ad  Alt.  1.  5. 

tf  Ep.  fsB.  IS.  4.  dc  Orat«  9.  1. 

^  Qai  cas  essct  iafirwa  Talcladiae,  kk  fete  »tate«  egit  ia  lilarif.      Dc  LrgiK 


{•)  Ca«qae  aos  caai  eoaaokriais  aoslns,  Acalcoab  filUs,  leea  d.scerciaas,  ^a« 
Crasaa  picaereat,  k,  ak  lis  doclorikas,  ^aikas  iUc  aterclar,  cra^tCMar.     Dc  Orat, 

2.1. 
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were  of  all  people  the  most  careful  and  exact  in  tlie  education  of 
tlieir  cliiMren  ;  llieir  atlention  lo  it  bepari  from  llie  moment  of 
their  birili ;  when  lliey  cuiniiiiltcrl  jlinii  lo  ilie  c-iie  of  some  pru- 
dent aiAUou  of  rtpuUt)le  cli:i racier  and  coudiiioii,  wliose  business 
it  was  ro  form  I  heir  Hrst  liabitsorRCiin^  8ii<l  spfHlcui!;:  ro  watch 
Iheirgruu*in}{  [laHsions,  sii>l  rlircct  them  in  tlieir  pinper  ohjects; 
lo  supennlfnil  tbtir  sports,  ajiit  suffer  notlim^  ininioiIes<  or  mde- 
cenl  to  tiller  iiilu  llieiii;  tli.il  the  lo  od,  gireservcd  in  ita  innocence, 
nor  il>;|truveil  by  a  mate  of  false  pleasure,  iiiiglil  be  at  liberty  to 
pursue  wtiniever  was  laudabbs  and  ;ipply  us  whole  strength  to 
that  prufirssioii  in  whjch  it  drsired  loextel  ■. 

It  was  ttie  opiiiioii  of  Home  (if  the  old  luasiers,  that  cbddrea 
sbouhl  uot  he  instructed  in  Iclieri.tdl  tliej  were  seven  yeiirsold  ; 
but  the  bestjadgfS  advised,  that  no  time  uf  culture  should  be 
losr,  and  lliat  Iheir  liu-rnry  iiiBlruclion  shuuld  keep  pace  with 
their  moral ;  that  fine  years  unly  should  be  allowed  lo  the 
nursea,  and  when  ihey  (irst  began  to  speak,  unit  ihej  siiuuld  begin 
also  to  learn  t-  It  was  reckoned  a  matter  like  i  isc  ol  aicai  im- 
portance, wb«t  kind  ol  language  ihey  were  lii»i  nccusiomed  to 
hear  at  home,  and  m  wliat  ma  oner  not  only  their  nurses,  but  their 
fatbcra  and  even  moihers  S|jiikf  ;  wince  liieir  first  babna  were  then 
necessiirily  formed,  either  of  a  pure  or  corrupt  elocution;  thiiS' 
the  two  Gracchi  were  thont^lu  lo  owe  that  elegance  of  speaking, 
for  which  ibey  were  fuiiKitis,  to  ihc  institution  of  their  mother 
Cornelia  :  a  wuinan  of  great  politeness,  whose  epii!tlea  were  read 
aad  admired  long  after  her  death,  for  the  purity  of  their  lan- 
guage J. 

This  probably  uas  a  part  of  that  domeeticdiscipline,  in  whicb 
Cicero  uas  iniiiied,  iind  of  which  lie  often  speake;  but  as  sooa 
as  be  wiis  cHpshleof  a  more  enlarged  ami  liberal  instiiuKon,  hit 
farther  biouHhl  hmi  to  Rome,  where  lie  liail  a  Imuse  of  his  owi]|, 
and  pliiicd  liiin  in  a  public  school,  under  an  eminent  Greek  nia»> 
ler,  which  was  thmiehl  the  best  way  >ii'  educating  one,  who  W8B 
Signed  to  appear  on  the  public  stage,  and  who,  as  Qumliliaa 


*  Eiigrb»lur  iHlfo  iiliqua  mnjor  iikIb   prupmi 
MeribuE,  umuit  (iijut|iliini  rimilic  >ubulca  ton 


:     qnv  dlidpllD. 
Jri    r(*  Biiiuu 
Tucit.  Dial,  4a 


VvL,  I.  N'O.  40. 


'lie  wpiihli  auJ  UouiiiliinEcondilioo  orbitfaralljit 
itt  i>.  Roiiif,  ill  K  rrpulible  pirl  of  lh»  «ily,  fli  For 
.  iboiit  aool,  ■icrliof  pir  ann, 

B 
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obiertetf  ought  ta  be  to  bred,  at  not  to  fatr  tbe  tight  of  meo ; 
tince  that  can  never  rightly  be  learnt  in  tolitude,  which  it  to  be 
produced  before  crowdt  *.  Here  be  gave  the  6rtt  tpecimen  6( 
tbote  shining  abilities  which  rendered  him  afterwards  so  illus- 
trious ;  and  his  schooUfellows  carried  home  such  stories  of  his 
extraordinary  parts  and  quickness  in  learning,  that  their  parents 
were  often  induced  to  visit  the  school,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  t 
youth  of  such  surprising  talents  f. 

About  this  time  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  Plotius,  first  aet  up 
a  Latin  school  of  eloquence  in  Rome,  and  had  a  great  resort  to 
him  t  •  Toung  Cicero  was  very  desirous  to  be  his  scholar,  but 
was  over*ruled  in  it  by  the  advice  of  the  learned,  who  thought 
the  Greek  masters  more  useful  in  forming  to  the  bar,  for  which 
be  was  designed.  This  method  of  beginning  with  Greek,  is 
approved  by  Quintilian;  because  ''the  Latin  would  come  of 
itself,  and  it  seemed  most  natural  to  begin  from  the  fountain* 
whence  all  tbe  Roman  learning  was  derived :  yet  the  rule,*'  he 
says.  "  niusi  be  practised  with  some  restriction,  nor  tbe  use  of 
a  foreign  language  pushed  so  far  to  tbe  neglect  of  tbe  native, 
as  to  acquire  with  it  a  foreign  accent  and  vicious  pronunciation!.*' 

Cicero's  father,  encouraged  by  the  promising  genius  of  his  son, 
spared  no  cofst  nor  pains  to  improve  it  by  the  help  of  tbe  ablest 
masters,  and,  among  tbe  other  instructoriTof  his  early  youth,  puC 
him  under  the  care  of  tbe  poet  Archias,  who  came  to  Rome  with 
a  high  reputation  for  learning  and  poetry,  when  Cicero  was  about 
five 'years  old,  and  lived  in  tbe  family  of  Lucullus.||:  for  it  was 
the  custom  of  tbe  great  in  those  days  to  entertain  in  their  houses^ 
the  principal  scholars  and  philosophers  of  Greece,  with  a  liberty 
of  opening  a  school,  and  teaching  together  with  their  own  chil« 
dren,  any  of  the  other  young  nobility  and  gentry  of  Rome* 
Under  this  master,  Cicero  applied  himself  chiefly  to  poetry,  to 
which  he  was  naturally  addicted,  and  made  such  a  proficiency  in 
it,  that  while  he  was  still  a  boy,  he  composed  and  published  a 
poemt  called  Glaucut  Pontiut,  which  was  extant  in  Plutarch's 
timelT- 

*  L,  r.  9. 

t  Platarch  io  bii  life. 

X  Seuton.  de  Clarit  Rhetorilms,  c.  8« 

^  Quiotil.  L.  I.  ]«  ||Pro  Arcbis  1.  3. 

%  Platarcb,— »*-Tbis  Glaucai  wm  a  fisbcrman  of  Antbedoo  in  Baotia^  wbo, 
upon  catioff  a  certaio  bcrb,  jumped  into  tbe  aca,  aad  became  a  tea  god :  tb«  place 
vaa  ever  after  called  Glaacot^i  leap  j  wbere  tbere  waa  an  oracle  of  tbe  god  is  great 
vogue  witb  all  leaien  ;  aad  tbe  atory  foraiabcd  tbe  argvoieiit  to  ooe  of  iEscbyltt»*a 
Tragedies*'  Faiiiao«  Bttftt.  cSS,  • 
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Aftier  BDithiog  the  coorte  of  tbeie  puerile  ttttdiei^  it  WM  the 
cestofD  to  change  the  habit  of  a  boy,  for  that  of  the  maQ,  and  like 
what  they  called  the  manly  gown,  or  the  ordinary  robe  of  the 
citixena:  this  was  an  occasion  of  great  joy  to  the  young  men ; 
who  by  this  change  passed  into  a  state  of  greater  liberty  and  en-* 
lai^ement  from  the  power  of  their  tutors*.  They  were  intro- 
duced at  the  same  time  into  the  Forum,  or  the  great  square  of 
the  city,  where  the  assemblies  of  the  people  were  held,  and  the 
nagistratea  used  to  harangue  to  them  from  the  Rostra,  and  where 
all  the  public  pleadings  and  judicial  proceedmgs  were  usually  trans- 
acted  :  this  therefore  was  the  grand  school  of  business  and  elo- 
quence; the  scene,  on  which  all  the  affairs  of  the  empire  were 
determined*  and  where  the  foundation  of  their  hopes  and  fortunea 
waa  to  be  laid:  so  that  they  were  introduced  into  it  with  much 
solemnity,  attended  by  all  the  friends  and  dependants  of  the  fa- 
mily, and,  after  divine  rites  performed  in  the  Capitol,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  special  protection  of  some  eminent  senator,  distin- 
guiahed  for  his  eloquence  or  knowledge  of  the  laws,  to  be  in- 
structed by  his  advice  in  the  management  of  civil  affairs,  and  to 
form  themselves  by  bis  example  for  useful  members  and  magis- 
trateaof  the  republic. 

Writera  are  divided  about  the  precise  time  of  changing  the 
puerile  tor  the  manly  gown:  what  seems  roost  probable  is  that 
in  the  old  republic  it  was  never  done  till  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth year;  but  when  the  ancient  discipline  began  to  relax,  pa- 
rents, out  of  indulgence  to  their  children,  advanced  this  sra  of 
joy  one  year  earlier,  and  gave  them  the  gown  at  sixteen,  which 
waa  the  custom  in  Cicero's  time.  Under  the  emperors,  it  was 
granted  at  pleasure,  and  at  any  age»  to  the  great,  or  their  own  re* 
lations;  for  Nero  received  it  from  Claudius,  when  he  just  entered 
into  his  fourteenth  year,  which*  as  Tacitus  says,  was  given  before 
the  regular  season  f. 

Cicero,  being  thus  introduced  into  the  Forum,  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola  the  augur,  the  principal  lawyer  as 
well  as  atatesman  of  that  age,  who  had  passed  through  all  the 
offices  of  the  republic,  with  a  singular  reputa^on  of  integrity,  and 
waa  now  extremely  old ;  Cicero  never  stirred  from  his  side,  but 
carefully  treasured  up  in  his  memory  all  the  remarkable  sayings 
which  dropt  from  bimt  as  so  many  lessons  of  prudence  for  his  fu« 
ture  conduct^ ;  and  after  his  death  applied  himself  to  another  of 


^  Can  priflifiai  parido  cnatM  Blhi  pttrpara  cenit    Peri.  Stt.  s*  30. 
t  Aqd.  19. 4i«  Vtd.  Iforrii  Cenotspb«  Pisav.  Diassr,  2» c«  i^'iU  Seuton  AaatttU 8| 
4  NolM  Pitiici, 
I  OcAmlcir^  ii 
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t))6  itnie&milyt  Sc«yoU  tbe  Higb*prie8t,a  person  of  eqatl  cbar* 
a(;lerfor  probity  and  ^\^\{\  m  x\)^  law:  who,  tbougb  be  did  not - 
profe»»  to  te.Hch^  yet  fret*iy  gpve  bii  advice  Xo  all  tbe  young  atu- 
dent»,  who  iopsuli#rt  hini* 

yii()ff  tlie^e  masters  be  acquired  a  complete  knowledge  of  tbe 
laws  of  bis  country  ;  a  foundation  useful  to  all  wbo  desifin  toeo* 
ter  into  public  affairs;  and  tbougbt  to  beof  sucb  consequence  at 
Home,  tbat  it  was  tbe  conunon  exercise  of  bovs  at  school,  to  learn 
tbe  lawR  of  tbe  twelve  tables  by  heart,  as  they  did  their  poets 
and  classic  authors  t^  Cicero  particularly  took  sucb  pains  in  tbia 
study,  and  was  sp  well  acquainted  with  the  most  intricate  parts 
of  it,  as  to  be  ab)e  ip  sustain  a  dispute  on  any  question  with  the 
greatest  lawyers  of  his  ai^e  } :  so  tbat  in  pleading  once  against  bis 
friend  S.  Su|piciu^,  be  declared,  by  way  of  rs^ill^ry,  what  be  could 
have  made  good  likewise  in  fact,  tbat  if  be  provpked  him,  b^ 
would  profeHS  himself  a  Iswyer  in  three  days  timeji. 

Tbe  profession  of  the  law,  next  to  tbat  of  arms  and  eloquence, 

was  a  sure  recommendation  to  tbe  first  honours  of  thtf  Repub« 

lie  II,  and  for  tbat  reason  was  preserved  as  it  were  hereditary  in 

some  of  the  noblest   families  of  Rome  f;  who,  by  giving  their 

edvice  gratis  to  all  wbo  wanted  it, engaged  the  favour  and  observ* 

ai^ce  of  their  fellow  citi^enSt  aqd  acquired  great  authority  in  all 

tbe  affairs  of  state.    It  was  tbe  custom  of  these  old  senators, 

eminent  for  tbeir  wisdom  and  experience,  to  walk  every  morning 

up  and  down  the  Fprum,  as  a  signal  of  tbeir  offering  themselves 

freely  to  all  those  wbo  bfid  occasion  to  consult  them,  not  only  in 

cases  of  law,  but  in  their  private  qnd  domestic  sffairs  fa  J.   But 

in  later  times  they  chqse  to  sit  at  home  witb  tbeir  doors  open, 

in  a  kmd  of  throne  or  raised  sef|t,  Ijke  tbe  confessors  in  foreign 

cbtircbes,  giving  access  and  audience  to  all  people.  This  was  tbe 

case  of  the  two  {i^cseyola's,  especially  tb^  Augur,  whose  bouse  was 

called  tbe  Oracle  of  the  City  fbj ;  and  wbo,  in  tbe  Marsic  war» 

•Brot.  p.  89.  Edit.  Seb.  Comdi.  ^JH  L|^b.  s,  SS.  t^P*  ^<ub«  7. 02. 

^  Pro  Marvim,  13.  Ijlbid.  l4. 

<|[QiiorDiD  vrro  piilret  mot  nrajoret  aliqaa  floria  prtettitcruaf,  ii  itadent  plerumque 
ia  eoden  irevere  laodU  cxcellere  j  at  Q.  Matins  P.  Filiat,  ia  jure  civili.    Off.  i,  32, 

(a)  M*Tero  Maniliam  ooi  etiam  Tidinias  transfeno  ambolaotcm  foro  ;  qvod  erat 
Insi^nr,  euiu,  qui  id  faceret,  faccre  ciTibut  omnibuB  cunsilii  tui  copism.  Ad  qoot 
oliiDset  it«  ambulanlif*  rt  iq  toliu  ardeotcs  domi  ita  adibalur,  nun  suluoi  at  de  jmr* 
cif  ili  ad  tfuM,  verum  aliam  dc  filia  collocanda— dc  omni  deuique  aut  officio  aut  aego. 
tic  rcferrtlur,     DeOrat«3,33« 

{b)  Est  coim  eine  dabio  domos  JantcontQlti  totina  Oracalam  ciTitatis.  Teatia 
^BUhfijoact  Q,  Moci)  jaoaa,  et  vcstiboIatD,  quod  in  ejus  inSrmiBtiina  Talctud^Be, 
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when  worn  out  with  dge  and  infirmity,  gave  free  admission  every 
day  to  all  the  citizens,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,,nor  was  be  ever 
seen  by  any  in  bis  bed  during  that  whole  war  f 
i   But  this  was  not  ihe  point  that  Cicero  aimed  at,  to  ^uard  the 
estates  only  of  citizens :  his  views  were  much  larger;  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  law  was  but  one  ingredient  of  many,  in  the 
character  which  he  aspired  to,  of  an  universal  Patron^  not  only 
of  the  fortunes,  but  of  the  lives  and  liberty  of  his  countrymen: 
for  that  was  the  proper  notion  of  an  Orator  or  Pleader  of  causes  t 
vfhose  profession  it  was,  to  speak  aptly,  elegantly,  and  copiously, 
on  every  subject  which  could  be  offered  him,  and  whose  art 
therefore  included  in  it  all  other  arts  of  the  liberal  kmd,  and 
could  not  be  acquired  to  any  perfection,  without  a  competent 
knowledge  of  whatever  was  great  and  laudable  in  the  universe* 
This  was  bis  own  idea  of  what  he  had  undertaken  } ;  and  his 
present  business  therefore  was,  to  lay  a  foundation  fit  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  this  great  character:  so  that,  while  he  was  study* 
ing  the  law  under  the  Scssvola*s,  he  spent  a  large  share  of  his 
timie  ip  attending  the  pleadings  at  the  bar,  and  the  public  speecbeli 
of  the  magistrates,  and  never  passed  one  day  without  writing 
and    reading  something  at  home,  constantly  taking  notes,  and 
making  comments  on  what  he  read.     He  was  fond,  when  very 
young,  of  an  exercise,  which  had  been  recommended  by  some  of 
the  great  orators  before  him,  of  reading  over  a  number  of  verses 
or  some  esteemed  poet,  or  a  part  of  an  oration,  so  carefully  as  to 
retain  the  substance  of  them  in  memory,  and  then  deliver  the 
same  sentiments  in  different  words,  the  most  elegant  that  occured 
to  him.    But  he  soon  grew  weary  of  this,  upon  reflecting,  that 
his  authors  had  already  employed  the  best  words  which  belonged 
to  their  subject ;  so  that  if  he  used  the  same  it  would  do  him  no 
good,  and  if  different,  would  even  hurt  him,  by  a  habit  of  using 
worse.     He  applied  himself  therefore  to  another  task  of  more 
certain    benefit,  to  translate  into  Latin  the  select  speeches  of  the 
best  Greek  orators,  which   gave  him  an  oportunity  of  observ- 
ing and  employing    all  the  most  elegant  viords  of  his  ovvn  lan- 
guage, and  of  enriching  it  at  the  same  with  new  ones,  borrowed 
or  imitated  from  the  Greek  §.    Nor  did  he  yet  neiilect  his  poetical 
studies;  for  be  now  translated  A  rat  us  on  the  phsenomena  of  the 

•aisctaqac  jmin  aetate,  maxima  qaotidie  freqaentin  civium,ac  Bommomra  hominvm 
Bp^cndorc  erlebratiir*    Dc  Ofat.  1.4^. 

t  Philip,  S.  x»  I  Df  Oral,  1,5,  6,  ia«  l6, 

^  Dc Orator,  I.S4, 
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heaTens,  into  Lttin  veree,  of  which  many  fragnenii  are  atill  ex^ 
unt;  and  published  also  an  original  poem  of  the  heroic  kind,  iB 
honour  of  bis  countryman  C.  Marius.  This  was  much  admired 
and  often  read  by  Atticus;  and  oldScsevola  was  so  pleased  with 
it,  that  in  an  epigram,  which  he  seems  to  have  made  upon  it,  be 
declares  that  it  would  live  as  long  as  the  Roman  name  and  learn* 
ing  subsisted  ^;  there  remains  still  a  little  specimen  of  it  describ- 
ing a  memorable  omen  given  to  Marius  from  the  oak  of  Arpioom^ 
which,  from  the  spirit  and  elegance  of  the  description,  shewa^ 
that  his  |K>etical  genius  was  scarce  inferior  to  his  oratorial,  if  it 
had  been  cultivated  with  the  same  diligence  f.  He  published 
another  poem  also  called  Limon ;  of  which  Donatus  has  pra^ 
served  four  lines  in  the  life  of  Terence,  in  praise  of  the  elegance 
and  purity  of  that  poet's  stile  }•  But  while  he  was  emplo3ring 
himself  in  these  juvenile  exercises  for  the  improvement  of  hip 
invention*  he  applied  himself  with  no  less  industry  to  philosophy, 
for  the  enlargement  of  his  mind  and  understanding ;  and  among 
his  other  masters,  was  very  fond  at  this  age  of  Pbsedrus  the 
E(>ecurean:  but  as  soon  as  he  had  gained  a  little  more  ezperi* 
ence  and  judgment  of  things,  he  wholly  deserted  and  constantly 
disliked  the  principles  of  that  sect;  yet  always  retained  a  par- 
ticular esteem  for  the  man,  on  account  of  his  learning,  humanity 
and  politeness||. 


^  Eaqo€,iit  ait  8caevoUa«fhitHt  tteiMtriOy«>»r«B€scttiACcUsiBiii«ffaliiUlmf , 
I>e  Lef,  i«  1, 

t  Hie  JoTMrnltitoniMbito  piowitm  Bfttdlct 
Arborii  c  franco,  terpeDtiB  Mucia  norta, 
8«l]ja|rat  ipta  feria  trantflf^t  vD^lbae  aofana 
SeoitaBioiiiiD,  it  Taria  gravltcr  cervice  micaBtCB ; 
QsMi  M  iotvrqneateflB  laaiaaa  rottroqoa  cmestaat, 
Jaoi  aatiafa  animoay  jamdlarot  nitadolorci, 
Abjicit  efiUnteaitf  laceratoB  adfligit  io  anda, 
Seqac  obitv  a  SoI'm,  aitidoc  conrertit  ad  ortoa* 
Huic  obi  praepctibtti  penaia  lapcaquc  rolaDfeim 
Compexit  MariMydWiai  Namiaia  Aogar, 
Faaitaqac  tiiroa  laae  laadit,  rcditaaf  ae  notaTit} 
Partibas  iatooait  coeli  Pater  ipse  tioietrit. 
8ic  Aqailae  claram  SnaaWt  Japiter  oaien.  Dc  Difla.  |.  47^ 

I  |Vc  bave  du  accoaat  of  tbe  arguoMnC  of  tbit  pirrty  or  of  Iba  »caain|^  af  ita  title ; 
i|  was  probably  ovtbiog  moretban  tba  Greek  word  AfifiM'v :  to  iotiMatei  tbat  tbe 
|}9€ai»  like  a  meadow  or  garden,  exhibited  a  Tariety  of  differtnt  (aociet  and  flowers, 
Tbe  Greeks,  as  Pliny  saya,  were  foad  of  firimg  sack  titles  to  tbeir  books,  •§ 
TlaviiKrai,  'Exxapiiior,  Aiiim\  Itc,  [Praef,  Hist,  NatJ  and  Pempbilns, 
the  Gramariaa,  as  Saidaa  telle  «s,  pobllsbed  a  Aci/a^Vi  or  a  colltef ion  of  vario^i 
subjects.    Vid.  in  Pknpbil^ 

II  Ept  fwH  ts  I, 
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The  peace  of  Rome  was  now  disturbed  by  a  domestic  war, 
which  writers  call  the  Italic,  Social,  or  Marsic :  it  was  begun  by 
a  confederacy  of  the  principal  towns  of  Italy,  to  support  their  de* 
mand  of  the  freedom  of  the  city  :  the  tribune  Drusus  had  made 
tbem  a  promise  of  it,  but  was  assassinated  in  the  attempt  of  pub- 
lishing a  law  to  confer  it :  this  made  tbem  desperate,  and  resolve 
to  extort  by  force,  what  they  oould  not  obtain  by  entreaty  ** 
They  alle«lged  it  to  be  ui\just,  to  exclude  them  from  the  rights 
of  a  city,  which  they  sustained  by  their  arms;  that  in  all  its 
wars  they  furnished  twice  the  number  of  troops  which  Rome 
itself  did ;  and  had  raised  it  to  all  that  height  of  power,  for  which 
it  DOW  despised  themf.  This  war  was  carried  on  for  above  two 
years,  with  great  fierceness  on  both  sides,  and  various  success : 
two  Roman  consuls  were  killed  in  it,  and  their  armies  often  de- 
feated ;  till  the  confederates,  weakened  also  by  frequent  losses, 
and  the  desertion  of  one  ally  after  another,  were  forced  at  last  to 
submit  to  the  superior  fortune  of  Romef*  During  the  hurry  of 
the  war,  the  business  of  the  forum  was  intermitted ;  the  greatest 
part  of  the  magistrates,  as  well  as  the  pleaders,  being  personally 
engaged  in  it;  Hortensius,  the  most  flourishing  young  orator  at 
the  bar,  was  a  volunteer  in  it  the  firsi  year,  and  commanded  a 
regiment  the  second  (. 

Cicero  likewise  took  the  opportunity  to  make  a  campaign, 
mlong  with  the  consul  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  the  father  of  Pom pey 
the  Great:  this  was  a  constant  part  of  the  education  of  the  young 
nobility  ;  to  learn  the  art  of  war  by  personal  service,  under  some 
general  of  name  and  experience ;  for  in  an  empire  raised  and  sup- 
ported wholly  by  arms,  a  reputation  of  martial  virtue  was  the 
shortest  and  surest  way  of  rising  to  its  highest  honours;  and  the 
constitution  of  the  government  was  such,  that  as  the  generala 
could  not  make  a  figure  even  in  camps,  without  some  institution 
in  the  politer  arts,  especially  that  of  speaking  gracefully  ||;  so 
those,  who  applied  themselves  to  the  peaceful  studies,  and  the 
management  of  civil  affairs,  were  obliged  to  acquire  a  competent 
abare  of  military  skill,  for  the  sake  of  governing  provinces,  and 
commanding  armies,  to  which  they  all  succeeded  of  course  from 
the  administration  of  the  great  officea  of  the  state. 

^  Vcn.Pat.9.  15. 
t  Philip.  19.  87f 

I  Flor.  s.  18. 
S  Brut.  495. 

II  QvtQtttiii  diceadi  grMwiitttt-k  copit  raleati  ia  qoo  ipfao  iucit  qu«dam  6'igmU» 
ImperetoriAi— pr.  Uf .  Maail.  14  > 
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In  this  expedition  Cicero  was  present  at  a  conference  between 
■pompeiiis  the  consul,  and  Vellius  tlie  general  ofihe  Marsi,  whu 
ljadgivr-11  ihe  Romnns  n  cruel  defeat  the  year  before,  in  which  thA 
the  consul  Kuiilins  was  killed  *.  It  was  held  in  sight  of  the  lw« 
(smps.iinil  munaged  with  great  decency  ;  the  consul's  brother  Se3(^ 
tus,  being  an  old  acquaintanct?  of  VetliiiB,  came  from  Rome  on  purl 
pose  to  assist  at  it;  and,  at  the  first  sight  of  each  other,  af'let  lamenU 
ing  Ihe  unhappy  circnmntance  of  their  meeting  at  (he  head  of  of^ 
posite  arniies,  he  nsktd  A'ellius,  by  what  title  he  should  noir  * 
salute  him,  of  friend  or  enemy;  lo  which  Vetlius  replied,  call  me 
friend  by  inclinniioii,  enemy  by  necessity  t-  Which  shews,  that 
these  old  warriora  had  not  less  politeness  in  their  civil,  thno  i 
fierceness  in  their  hostile  encounters. 

Both  M:irius  and  Sylla  served  as  lieutenants  to  the  consuls  ii 
this  war,  and  commanded  separate  armies  in  dilferent  parts  G 
Itnly  ;  but  MariuH  performed  nothing  in  it  answerable  lo  bis 
name  ami  former  glory  :  his  advanced  a^e  had  encreased  Ins  caa< 
tion,  and,  afier  so  many  inuiiiplis  and  consulships,  he  was  jealoil) 
of  a  reverse  of  foritme;  so  that  he  kept  himselt'  wholly  on  th] 
defensive,  and,  like  old  Fabius,  chose  to  lire  out  ihe  enemy  t 
declininira  battle;  content  with  snatchino  some  little  advanlages~ 
that  opporlunily  threw  into  his  bands,  without  suflering  tbetn, 
however,  to  gain  any  against  him  ^.  Sylla  on  the  other  hand  was 
aver  active  and  enterprising :  be  had  not  yei  obtained  the  consul- 
ship, and  was  fieihiing  for  ij,  as  it  were,  in  the  sight  of  his  citi- 
zen"; so  that  he  was  constantly  urging  the  enemy  lo  a  battle, 
and  glad  of  every  occasion  to  signalize  hie  military  lalenls,  and 
eclips  the  fame  of  Marius;  in  which  he  succeeded  lo  his  wiflb, 
gflined  many  considerable  viclories,  and  took  severalof  their  ci lies 
by  storm,  particularly  Stabw.a  town  of  Campania,  which  he  uM 
terly  demolished  §.  Cicero,  who  seems  to  hove  followed  hiscamft 
as  the  cbief  scene  in  Ihe  war,  and  the  best  school  for  a  younL 
▼olunteer,  gives  an  account  of  one  action,  of  which  he  was  eyl 
witness,  executed  with  great  vigour  and  success;  thai  as  Syll| 
wM  sacnHcing  before  his  lent  in  the  fields  of  N'ola,  ii  snake  ha|)r 


•  Appian.  Bcli.Ci*.  p.  37$. 
t  Qum    t«    npiMllrBI,    iiiquil 


:  illc; 


VulunlBlv  liDtpilr 


e)>u! 


Pbil-  IJ.  > 

tPlHlnr.  xn  Mariun. 

^Fliil.  in  S>1U.     In  Campino  lulrn  iicrDBlBbiB  uppidan  fncre  HqiH 
P.iWpi-luin  9  L.  Ctrbunmi  Cot*,  pi  id.   Kal.  Maij,  qnu  Jic  L.  Sylla  Irgaiai  bell»f 
•■Kiili  ill  JrlFrii,  (|u«d  nunc  In  iiliat -jl)iit.     Intcrri'liitbi  ^Tauiu 
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pened  to  creep  from  the  bottom  of  the  altar,  upon  which  Posthu- 
nius  the  haruspex.  who  attended  the  sacrifice,  proclaiming:  it  to 
be  t  forfunaie  omen,  caiU^l  out  upon  him  to  lead  his  army  im* 
mediniely  against  the  enemy:  SylU  look  the  benefit  of  the  ad- 
monicioii,  and  drawing  out  his  troops  witliout  delay,  attacked  and 
took  the  strong  camp  of  the  Samnttes  under  the  walls  of  Nola  ^. 
Tbia  action  was  thought  so  glorious,  that  Sylla  got  the  story  of 
it  paintt*«i  afterwards  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  bis  Tusculan  Villa  f. 
Thus  Cicero  was  not  less  diligent  in  the  army,  than  he  was  in  the 
foruna,  to  observe  every  thing  that  passed ;  and  contrived  always 
to  be  near  the  person  of  the  general,  that  no  actmn  of  moment 
might  eac-ape  bis  notice. 

Upoit  the  breaking  out  of  this  war,  the  Romans  gave  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  to  all  the  towns  which  continued  fir«n  to  them  ; 
aod,  at  the  end  of  it,  after  the  destruction  of  three  hundred 
thousand  lives,  thought  fit,  for  the  sake  of  their  future  (]uiet,  to 
grant  It  to  all  thereat':  but  this  step,  which  they  considered  as  the 
fooiidaiioo' of  a  perpetual  peace,  was,  as  an  ingenious  writer  has 
obsefve<i,  one  of  the  cntisps  that  hastened  their  ruin :  for  the  en- 
ormous bulk  to  which  the  city  was  swelled  by  it,  gave  birth  to 
many  new  disorders,  that  gradually  corrupted  and  at  last  de- 
stroyed it;  and  the  discipline  of  the  laws,  calculated  for  a  people 
whom  tbe  same  walls  would  contain,  was  too  weak  to  keep  in 
order  the  vast  body  of  Italy  ;  Kothat  from  this  time  chiefly,  all 
affairs  were  deci<led  bv  faction  nnd  violence,  and  the  influence  of 
the  prrat ;  who  could  brinj;  whole  towns  into  the  forum  from  the 
remote  parts  of  Italy  ;  or  pour  ma  number  of  slaves  auf*  foreigners 
under  the  form  of  citizens;  tor  when  the  names  and  persi  ns  of 
real  citizens  could  no  longer  be  distinguished,  it  was  not  possible 
10  know,  whether  any  act  had  passed  regularly,  by  the  genuine 
suffrage  of  tiie  people  J. 

The  Italic  war  was  no  sooner  ended  than  another  broke  out, 
which  thougu  at  a  great  distance  from  Rome,  was  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  desperate  in  which  it  ever  was  engaged ;  auainst  Mi- 
thridates  King  of  Pontus;  a  martial  and  powerful  prince,  of  a 
restless  spine  and  ambition,  with  a  capacity  equal  to  the  greatest 
designs:    who,    disdaining  to  see  all  his  hopes  Masted  by  the 

*  lu  Sylla  itrii|*t**in  liiflturia  viilemuf,  qnod  te  inspectaote  ractam  est,  ut  q«uin 
ille  io  H^ro  Ni>lstno  imiDolarft  ante  practurinm,  ab  infimaani  Bubito  anguisemergrret 
^aam  qniilMn  C.  Pusiumius  lierusprx  orabat  illuiD,  <ic,  De  Oirin.  ].  33.  3.  30. 

4pliQ,  Hist.  N.22,6. 

X  D«  la  grandeur  des  Romains,  &r.  r,  9, 

Vol.  L  Xo.  40\  C 
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overbearing  power  of  Rome,  and  confined  to  the  narrow  boond^ 
ary  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  broke  through  his  barrier  at  once» 
and  over-ran  the  lesser  Asia  like  a  torrent,  and  in  one  day  caused 
eighty  thousand  Roman  citizens  to  be  massacred  in  cold  blood  ^. 
His  forces  were  answerable  to  the  vastness  of  his  attempt,  and 
the  inexpiable  war  that  be  had  now  declared  against  the  republic  ; 
he  had  a  fleet  of  above  four  hundred  ships ;  with  an  army  of  two 
hundred  a  fifty  thousand  foot,  and  fifty  thousand  horse;  all  coat* 
pielely  armed,  and  provided  with  military  stores,  fit  for  the  use 
of  so  great  a  body  t- 

Sylla,  who  had  now  obtained  the  consulship,  as  the  reward  of 
his  late  services,  had  the  province  of  Asia  allotted  to  him,  with 
the  command  of  the  war  against  Mithridates}  :  but  old  Marius, 
envious  of  his  growing  fame,  and  desirous  to  engross  every  com« 
mission  which  offered  either  power  or  wealth,  engaged  Sulpiciufi^ 
ati  eloquent  and  popular  tribune,  to  get  that  allotment  reversed, 
and  the  command  transferred  from  Sylla  to  himself,  by  the  suf- 
frage of  the  people.  This  raised  great  tumults  in  the  city  between 
the  opposite  parties,  in  which  the  son  of  Q.  Pompeius  the  consul, 
and  the  son-in-law  of  Sylla  was  killed:  Sylla  happened  to  be  ab- 
sent, quelliug  the  remains  of  the  late  commotions  near  Nola ;  but, 
lipon  the  news  of  these  disorders,  be  hastened  jwith  his  legions  to 
Rome,  and  having  entered  it  after  some  resistance,  drove  Mariua 
and  his  accomplices  to  the  uecessity  of  saving  themselves  by  pre« 
cipitate  flight.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  first  civil  war,  pro« 
perly  so  called,  which  Rome  had  ever  seen;  and  what  gave  both 
the  occasion,  and  the  example,  to  all  the  rest  that  followed :  the 
tribune  Sulpicius  was  taken  and  slain;  and  Marius  so  warmly 
pursued,  that  he  was  forced  to  plungebimself  into  the  marshes  of 
Minturniim,  up  to  the  chin  in  water;  in  which  condition  he  lay 
concealed  for  some  time,  till,  being  discovered  and  dragged  out, 
he  was  preserved  by  the  compassion  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  after 
refreshing  him  from  the  cold  and  hunger,  which  he  had  suffered 
in  his  flight,  furnished  him  with  a  vessel  and  all  necessaries  to 
transport  himself  into  Afric  §• 

Sylla  in  the  meanwhile  having  quieted  the  city,  and  proscribed 
twelve  of  his -chief  adversaries,  set  forward  upon  his  expedition 

♦Pr.leyr.  Mauil.  3. 

t  Appiuti.  Bell.  Milhridat.  ioit.  page,  171. 

%  Appiftn.  Boll.  C'lT.  1«  \.  383. 

§  Pr.  Plan,  x.  This  Account  that  Cicero  i(^ives  more  than  once  of  Mtrius^s  escipr, 
makes  it  probable,  that  the  common  story  of  the  Gallic  soldier,  sent  into  the  priion 
to  kill  him,  was  forged  by  some  of  the  later  writers,  to  make  the  lelaiioa  more 
traj^ical  and  aff'ecting. 
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against  Miihridates:  bat  we  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  the  civil 
broils  broke  out  afresh  between  the  new  consuls^ Cinna  and  Octa« 
vius  ;  which  Cicero  calls  the  Octavian  war*.  ForCinna,  attempt- 
ing to  reverse  all  thatSylla  had  established,  was  driven  out  of  the 
city  by  his  colleague,  with  six  of  the  tribunes,  and  deposed  from 
the  consulship:  upon  this  he  gathered  an  army,  and  recalled 
Marius,  who,  having  joined  his  forces  with  him,  entered  Romein'a 
hostile  manner,  and  with  the  most  horrible  cruelty,  put  all  Sylla*s 
friends  to  the  sword,  without  regard  to  age,  dignity,  or  former 
services.  Among  the  rest  fell  the  consul  Cn.  Octavius,  the  two 
brothers  L.  Ctesar  and  C.  Ceesar,  P.  Crassus,  and  the  orator 
M.  Antonius;  whose  bead,  as  Cicero  says,  was  fixed  up  that 
rostra  where  he  had  so  strenuously  defended  the  republic  when 
consul,  and  preserved  the  heads  of  so  many  citizens :  lamenting, 
as  it  were  ominously,  the  misery  of  that  fate,  which  happened 
afterwards  to  himself,  from  the  grandson  of  this  very  Atitoniud, 
Q.  Catulus  also,  though  he  had  been  Marius*s  colleague  in  the 
consulship,  and  in  his  victory  over  the  Cimbri,  was  treated  with 
the  same  cruelty:  for  when  his  friends  were  interceding  for  .his 
life,  Marius  maide  no  other  answer,  but,  he  must  die;  he  must 
die;  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  kill  himself  f. 

Cicero  saw  this  memorable  entry  of  his  countryman  Marius, 
who,  in  that  advanced  9ge,  was  so  far  from  being  broken,  he  says, 
by  bis  late  calamity,  that  he  seemed  to  be  more  alert  and  vigorous 
than  ever ;  when  he  heard  him  recounting  to  the  people,  in  excuse 
for  the  cruelty  of  his  return,  the  many  miseries  whicli  he  had 
lately  suffered  ;  when  he  was  driven  from  that  country,  which  he 
had  saved  from  destruction  ;  when  all  his  estates  were  seized  and 
ptondered  by  his  enemies;  when  be  saw  his  young  son  also  the 
partner  of  his  distress;  when  he  was  almost  drowned  in  the 
marshes,  and  owed  his  life  to  the  mercy  of  the  Minturnensians; 
^hen  he  was  forced  to  fly  into  Afric  in  a  small  bark,  and  become 
a  suppliant  to  those  to  whom  he  had  given  kingdoms;  but  that 
since  he  had  recovered  his  dignity,  apd  all  the  rest  that  he  had  lost, 
it  should  be  his  care  not  to  forfeit  that  virtue  and  courage  which 
be  had  never  lost:^.  Marius  and  Cinna,  having  thus  got  the  rcr 
public  into  their  hands,  declared  themselves  consuls:  but  Marius 
died  unexpeptediy,  as  soon  almpst  as  he  was  inaugurated  intq 
bis  new  dignity,- on  the  13th  of  January,  iu  the  70th  year  of  his 

•  De  Div.  I,  9.     Philip  14.  S, 

•^Cnni  necestariit  Catoli  deprcctntibsfl  non  feme)  rcspondit|  icd  taene,  p;iorift(ur^ 
Tuic.  Diip.  5«  ig,    De  Orat,  3.  9^ 
I  Poftf  red.  id  Qair,  8« 
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age ;  and,  accordiog  to  the  most  probable  account,  of  a  pleuritic 
fever*. 

His  birth  was  obscure,  though  some  call  it  equestrian:  and  his 
education  wholly  in  camps;  where  he  learnt  the  first  rudioientsof 
war,  under  thegreatest  master  of  that  age,  the  younger  Scipio,  who 
destroyed  Carthage;  till,  by  long  service,  disiinguisheH  valour, 
and  a  pifculiar  hardiness  and  patience  of  discipline,  tie  advanced 
himself  gradually  through  all  the  steps  of  military  honour,  with 
the  reputation  of  a  brave  and  complete  soldier.  The  obnrutity  of 
his  extraction,  lyhich  depressed  him  with  the  nobility,  made  him 
the  greater  favourite  of  the  people;  who,  on  all  occasions  of 
danger,  thought  him  the  only  man  fit  to  be  trusted  with  their 
lives  or  fortunes,  or  to  have  the  command  of  a  difficult  and  des- 
perate war;  and  m  truth,  he  twice  delivered  them  from  the  most 
desperate  with  which  they  had  ever  been  threatened  by  a  foreign 
fenemy.  Scipio,  fioin  the  observation  of  his  martial  talents,  while 
he  had  yet  but  an  infererior  command  in  the  army,  gave  a  kind 
of  prophetic  testiniony  of  his  future  glory:  for  being  asked  by 
some  of  his  pQicerSy  who  were  supping  with  him  at  Numantia, 
inrhat  general  the  republic  would  have,  in  c^se  of  any  accident  to 
himself;  that  man,  replied  he,  pointing  to  Marius,  nt  the  bot- 
tom of  the  table.  In  the  field  he  was  cautious  and  provident; 
and  while  he  was  watching  the  most  favourable  opportunities  of 
action,  affected  to  take  all  his  measures  from  augurs  and  diviners; 
nor  ever  gave  battle,  till,  by  pretended  omens  and  divine  admo- 
nitions,  he  had  inspired  his  soldiers  with  a  confidence  of  victory: 
80  that  his  enemies  dreaded  him,  as  something  more  than  mortal: 
and  both  friends  and  fues  believed  him  to  act  always  by  a  peculiar 
impulse  and  direction  from  the  ^ods.  His  merit  however  was 
vrholly  military,  void  of  every  accomplishment  of  learning,  which 
he  openly  aflected  to  despise;  so  ^hat  Arpinum  had  the  singular 
felicity  to  produce  the  most  glorious  contemner,  as  well  as  the 
most  illustrious  improver  of  the  arts  and  eloquence  of  Rome.  He 
made  no  figure  therefore  in  the  gown,  nor  had  any  other  way  qf 
sustaining  hts  authority  in  the  city,  than  by  cherishing  the  natural 
jealoin^y  between  the  senate  and  the  people;  that,  by  hi^  declared 
enmity  to  the  one,  he  might  always  be  at  the  head  of  the  other: 

*  Pliitarrli  in  Mar.  Tlie  celebrated  orator  L.  Cnitsat  died  oot  loof  bcrorc  of 
Ahe  same  diaeane,  Mliicli  mii^lit  probably  belheo,  aa  I'  was  told  in  Rome,  that  it  Is 
now,  tbe  peculiar  liivtemper  of  the  place.  The  modern  Romans  call  it  pantara« 
which  leema  to  carry  the  tame  notion  that  the  old  Romans  expressed  by,  percussu^ 
ffrigore  ;  iotiinatinf  the  sadden  styokc  of  cold  upon  a  lK>dy  onusuaHy  heated- 
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whose  favour  henmnaged,  not  with  aoy  view  to  the  public  good, 
for  be  had  nothing  in  him  of  the  statesman,  or  the  patriot,  but  to 
the  advancement  of  his  private  interest  and  glory.  In  short,  he 
wascrafty,  cruel«  covetous,  perfidious,  of  a  temper  and  talents 
greatly  serviceable  abroad,  but  turbulent  and  d«ingerou8  at  home : 
an  implacable  enemy  to  the  nobles,  ever  seeking  occasions  to  mor- 
tify them,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  the  republic,  which  he  had  saved, 
to  his  ambition  and  revenge.  After  a  life  spent  in  the  perpetual 
toils  of  foreign  or  domestic  wars,  he  died  at  last  in  his  be^l,  in  a 
good  old  age,  and  in  his  seventh  consulship,  an  honour  that  no 
Roman  before  him  ever  attained;  which  is  urged  by  Coitathe 
Academic,  as  one  argument,  amongst  others,  against  the  existence 
of  a  Providence*. 

The  transactions  of  the  forum  were  greatly  interrupted  by  these 
civil  dissentions,  in  which  some  of  the  best  orators  were  killed, 
others  banished:  Cicero  however  attended  the  harangues  of  the 
magistrates,  who  possessed  the  rostra  in  their  turns  :  and  bemg 
now  about  the  age  of  twenty*one,  drew  up  probably  those  rheto- 
rical pieces  which  were  published  by  him,  as  he  tells  us,  when 
very  youns^,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  that  still  remain  on 
the  subject  of  invention  :  but  he  condemned,  and  retracted  them 
afterwards  in  his  advanced  age,  as  unworthy  of  his  maturerjudg- 
ment,  and  the  work  only  of  a  boy,  attempting  to  digest  into  order 
the  precepts  which  he  had  brought  hwny  from  school  f.  In  the 
mean  while,  Pbilo,a  philosopher  of  the  first  name  in  the  academy, 
with  many  of  the  principal  Athenians,  fled  to  Rome  fiom  the 
fury  of  Mithridates,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  Athens 
and  all  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Greece,  Cicero  immediately  be- 
came his  scholar,  and  was  exceedingly  taken  with  his  philosophy  ; 
and,  by  the  help  of  such  a  professor,  gave  himself  up  to  that  study 

*  Natot  eqaeitri  loco.  [VeU,  Pat.  ST.  xi.J  Se  P.  Afracani  discipulum  ac  luiiitcRi, 
[|*r.  Balb.  20.  Val.  Max.S,  15.]  Popului  Rom,  Don  aliom  rcpellendiii  tantis  bos- 
libaa  mayris  idoaeum,  quam  Marium  eil  ralua  [Veil.  Pat.  2.  12,]  Bi»>  Ilaliam 
tbsidione  et  meta  lil>€ravit  tervitutis,  [in.  Cat«4,  x,]  Omnes  firii  atque  liostca 
cjrvderr,  }|li  aut  mentem  divioam  ease,  aul  Deorum  notn  ruqcia  porlendi.  [SaUuit. 
Bell.  Juji^.gi.]  Conipicos  felicitatis  Arpinum,8iTe  unicum  litteiarum  gl«lri^i8silnaI|l 
contemplorem,  sive  abundantissiraum  fontem  intueri  velis.  [V.il.  M^x.  s.  9.] 
Qaaotum  bflio  optimus,  taotiim  pace  peisttiajus;  iinmodicu*  kIiti  je,  insatiahilii,  im- 
poteoa,  Hfiiiperqtie  inquietus,  [Veil.  Pat«  8.  xi.]  Cur  oitmuin  pfrfiduisiflsimufi, 
p.  MariUH,  Q.  Catulum,  praeatatitiisima  dignitate  viruui,  moi  i  p<>ti«it  julu  re?-—- r- 
car  tain  frlicitcr,  veptiiDuni  cooiul,  domi  suae  senex  em  umr  uu»  ?  [Df  N>it.  DeeT, 
3.  .12, 

tQuc  puerisaat  adolesccotalisnobii,  ex  commentariolia  noalria  inchoataacriidia 
fxcidcruot,  tix  bac  actate  digoa,  et  hoc  nsa,  jcc.     De  Orat.  ].  s.     Quintil.  I.  3.  a. 
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with  the  greater  inclination,  as  there  was  cauae  to  apprehend, 
that  the  laws  and  judicial  proceedings  which  he  had  designed  for 
the  ground  of  his  fame  and  fortunes,  would  be  wholly  overturned 
by  the  continuance  of  the  public  <lisorders.* 

But  Cinna*8  party  having  quelled  all  opposition  at  home,  while 
Sylla  was  engaged  abroad  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  there  was  a 
cessation  of  arms  within  the  city  for  about  three  years,  so  that 
the  course  of  public  business  began  to  flow  again  in  its  usual 
channel ;  and  Molo  the  Rhodian,  one  of  the  principal  orators  of 
that  age,  and  the  most  celebrated  teacher  of  eloquence,  happening 
to  come  to  Rome  at  the  same  time,  Cicero  presently  took  the 
benefit  of  his  lectures,  and  resumed  his  oratorial  studies  with  his 
former  ardour  *.  But  the  greatest  spur  to  his  industry  was  th^ 
fame  and  splendour  of  Hortensius,  who  made  the  first  figure  at 
the  bar,  and  whose  praises  fired  him  with  such  ambition  of  ac- 
quiring the  same  glory,  that  he  scarce  allowed  himself  any  rest 
from  his  studies  either  day  or  night:  he  had  in  the  house  with 
bim  Diodotus  the  stoic,  as  his  preceptor  in  various  parts  of  learn- 
ing, but  more  particularly  in  logic  ;  which  Zeno,  as  he  tells  us. 
psed  to  call  a  close  and  contracted  eloquence;  as  he  called  elo- 
quence an  enlarged  and  dilated  logic :  comparing  the  one  to  the 
fist  or  hand  doubled  ;  the  other  to  the  palm  opened  t*  Yet, 
with  all  his  attention  to  logic,  he  never  suffered  a  day  to  pass, 
without  some  exercise  in  oratory;  chiefly  that  of  declaimiug» 
which  he  generally  performed  with  his  fellow  students,  M,  Pisp 
andQ.  Pompeius,  two  young  noblemen,  a  little  older  than  himself, 
with  whom  he  had  contracted  an  intinnate  friendship.  They  de- 
claimed sometimes  in  Latin,  but  much  oftener  in  Greek;  because 
tbe  Greek  furnished  a  greater  variety  of  elegant  expressions,  and 
an  opportunity  of  imitating  and  introducing  them  into  the  Latin ; 
and,  because  the  Greek  masters,  who  were  far  the  best,  could 
not  correct  and  improve  them,  unless  they  declaimed  in  tba( 
language  §. 

*  BoJeoB  tempore,  cam  princcps  acideroiae  Philo,  cum  AtbeoicDtium  optioMti* 
bns,  Mithridatico  bello  domo  profoji^iMet,  Romamque  rcDisiet :  totom  ci  me  trsdd1| 
kc.    Brut.  430. 

f  Eudem  anoo  Sf  otooi  dedimus  operam«     Ibid, 

X  ZeDo  qaidem  ilte,  a  qao  diaciplioa  Stoicorum  e»t,  roiina  cemonstrare  ao1cb«t| 
quid  inter  hat  artes  ioteresteU  Nam  com  compretserat  dig^itos,  pugonmque  feccrat, 
dialecticam  aeebat  rjuimodi  esse :  cum  autem  diduxerat,  et  maoum  dilaUTcral^ 
palmac  illius  similcm  cloqucDtiam  fsie  dicebat.     Orator,  359^  edit.,  Lamb^ 

^  3rut.  p.  357,  433t 
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In  UiiB  interval  Sylla  was  performing  great  exploits  against 
MithridateSy  whom  he   had  driven  out  of  Greece  and  Asia,  and 
conflned  once  more  to  his   own   territory;  yet  at  Rome,  where 
Cinna  was  master,  he  was  declared  a  public  enemy,  and  his  estate 
confiscated:  this  insult  upon  his  honour  and  fortunes  made  him 
very  desirous  to  be  at  home  again,  in  order  to  take  his  revenge 
upon  his  adversaries:  so  that,  after  all  his  success  in  the  war,  he 
was  glad  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  an  honourable  peace;  the  chief 
article  of  which  was,  that  Mithridates  should  defray  the  whole 
ei^penceof  it,  and  content  himself  For  the  future  with  his  heredi« 
tary  kingdom.      On  his  rettirn  he  brought  away  with  him  from 
Athens  the  famous  library  of  Apellicon  theTeian,  in  which  were 
the  works  of  Aristotle    and  Theopbrastus,  that    were  hardly 
kqown  before  in  Italy,  or  to  be  found  indeed  entire  any  where 
else*.      He  wrote  a  letter  at  the  same  time  to  the  senate,  setting 
forth  his  great  services,  and  the  ingratitude  with  which  he  had 
been  treated ;  and  acquainting  them,  that  he  was  coming  to  da 
justice  to  the  republic,  and  to  himself,  upon  the  authors  of  those 
violences:   thia  raised  great  terrors  in   the  city;    which  having 
lately  felt  the  horrible  effects  of  Marius's  entry,  expected  to  see 
the  same  tragedy  acted  over  again  by  Sylla.    : 
But  while  hisenemies  were  busy  in  gathering  forces  to  oppose  him» 
Ciuna,  the  chief  of  them,  was  killed  in  a  mutiny  of  his  own  soldiers: 
npon  this  Sylla  hastened  his  march,   to  take  the  benefit  of  that 
disturbance,  and  landed  at  Brundisium  with  aboutthirty  thousand 
men  :   hither  many  of  the  nobility  presently  resorted  to  him,  and 
among  them  young  Pompey,  about  twenty-three  years  old  :  who 
without  any  public  character  or  commission,  brought  along  with 
him  three  legions,  which  he  had  raised  by  his  own  credit  out  of 
the  veterans  who  had  served  under  his  father :  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Sylla,  to  whom  he  did  great  service  in  the  progress  of 
the  war,  and  was  ever  after  much  favoured  and  employed  by 
him  f. 

Sylla  now  carried  all  before  him  :  he  defeated  one  of  the  con- 
sols, Norbanus,  and  by  the  pretence  of  a  treaty  with  the  other 
consul,  Scipio,  found  means  to  corrupt  his  army,  and  draw  it 
oyer  to  himself  4^ :  he  gave  Scipio  however  his  life,  who  went 
into  a  voluntary  exile  at  Marseilles  ||.      The  new  consuls  chosen 

•  Plat.  Life  of  Syll. 

t  Appian.  Bel!,  cir.  I,  i.  397.  399, 

X  Syllia  com  Scipione  inter  Caleset  Teanum — leges  ioler  se  et  conditiours  conlu. 
kraut;  noo  teouit  omnino  colloquium  illud  fidem,  a  vi  tameo  et'periculu  abluit. 
Philip.  It.  xi. 

A  Pro  Sexlioi  8, 
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in  the  meantime  at  Rome,  were  Cn.  Papirius  Corbo  and  young 
Marius;  the  first  of  whom,  after  several  defeats,  was  driven  out* 
of  Italy,  and  the  second  besieged  in  Pr^neste:  where,  being  re** 
duced  to  extremity,  and  despairing  of  relief,  he  wrote  to  Dania«* 
sippus,  then  praetor  of  the  city,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  senalora, 
as  if  upon  business  of  importance,  and  put  the  principal  of  thern 
to  the  sword:  in  this  massacre  many  of  the  nobles  perislied,  and 
old  Scaevola,  the  hi^h  priest,  the  pattern  of  ancient  temperance 
and  prudence,  ns  Cicero  calls  him,  was  slain  before  the  altar  of 
Vesta*;  after  which  sacriflce  of  noble  blood  to  the  manes  of  bis 
father,  young  Marius  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

Pompey  at  the  same  time  pursued  Carbo  into  Sicily,  and,  bav« 
ing  taken  him  at  Lilybeum,  sent  his  head  to  Sylla,  though  he 
begged  his  life  in  an  abject  manner  at  his  feet;  this  drew  some 
reproach  upon  Pompey,  for  killing  a  roan  to  whom  he  had  been 
highly  obliged,  on  an  occasion  where  his  father's  honour  and  his 
own  fortunes  were  attacked.  But  this  is  the  constant  effect  of 
factions  in  states,  to  make  men  prefer  the  interests  of  a  party  to 
all  the  considerations,  either  of  private  or  public  duty:  and  it  ir 
not  strange  that  Pompey,  young  and  ambitious,  should  pay  more 
regard  to  the  power  of  Sylla,  than  to  a  scrupleof  honour  or  gra* 
titudet*  Cicero  however  says  of  this  Carbo,  that  diere  never  was 
a  worse  citizen  or  more  wicked  man  f:  which  will  go  a  great 
way  towards  excusing  Pompey*sact. 

Sylla  having  subdued  all  who  were  in  arms  against  him,  was 
DOW  at  leisure  to  take  his  full  revenge  on  their  friends  and  ad- 
herents; in  which,  by  the  detestable  method  of  a  proscriptioir  of 
which  be  was  the  first  author  and  inventor,  he  exercised  a  more 
infamQus  cruelty  than  had  ever  been  practised  in  cold  blood,  in 
that,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  city  §,     The  proscription  was  not 

•  De  Nat,  Dcor.  3, 3«, 

t  Sed  nobis  tAceotibui  Cn,  Carbouis,  a  qao  adniodum  adoletfcens  de  patcroit 
bunin  io  foro  dimkaus  protcctut  es,  jussu  luu  iDierenipti  mors  animis  bumioinii 
•bvcraabitur,  noo  sine  aliqaarepieheosioDe:  quia  lam  in^rato  facto,  plua  L«  SvlU« 
vlribtia,  qiiam  propriae  indalsitti  Terccundiar,     VaI'Max.  5.3. 

X  Hoc  Tero,  qui  Lilybci  a  Pompeio  noiilro  est  ioterfectus,  improbior  nemo  nco 
judicio,  fuit.     £p.  fa  m  9,  21, 

^  Primus  i lie,  vt  utinam  ulfimus,  exempluin  proscriptiunis  inreuti,  &c.  VHI, 
Pat.  «•  23.  N,  B  The  manner  of  proarribinR  was,  to  writedown  the  namra  of  tboae 
who  were  doomed  to  die,  and  expose  them  on  tables  fixed  up  in  the  public  pUcca 
of  the  city,  with  the  prom.se  of  a  certain  reward  for  the  b«»ad  of  each  peraoa  %o 
proscribed.  So  that,  though  Marius  and  Cinna  massacred  their  enemies  with  the 
«atae  cruelly  is  cold  bloody  ytt  tUey  did  not  do  it  in  the  wuy  of  proscription,  nur 
with  theotffr«fa  rewirdto  tbemtrdfrs. 
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confiiieil  to  Rome,  but  cirricd  througb  all  tlic  towns  of  Italy! 
where  besides  the  crime  df  party,  wliicli  was  pardoneH  to  none^ 
it  was  fntal  to  be  poviesseil  of  iiioupy,  lands,  or  a  pleasant  aeatl 
all  lunnner  of  licence  being  imlulgerl  to  an  insolent  army,  of  carv- 
iiijf  for  lhemsel»ei  wliat  fortunes  tliey  pleased*. 

In  this  generwl  destruction  of  the  Marian  faction,  J.  CKsar,  thea  ' 
tboui  sercntepn  years  old,  hail  muili  liitficulty  to  escape  with  lifei 
he  was  nenrty  allied  to  old  Murium,  unit  bad  married  Cinna't 
dnughler;  whom  he  could  nut  be  induced  to  put  away,  by  all  tha 
ibreais  of  Sylia;  who  considering  him,  for  that  reason,  iia  irre- 
concileable  to  his  interests,  deprived  him  of  his  wife's  fortune  and 
the  priesthood,  which  he  had  obtained.  CRsar,  tiierrtore,  ap- 
preherdin?  still  somewhat  worse,  thought  it  prudent  to  retira 
and  contenl  himself  in  the  country,  where,  being  discovered  ao 
cidenily  hy  Rylla's  soldiers,  be  was  forced  to  redeem  his  head  by 
a  «ery  hnje  sum  :  but  the  inlercession  of  ihe  Vestal  Vl^^in^,Rnd 
the  authority  of  his  powerful  rehiiona,  extorted  a  grant  of  his  life 
rery  unwillingly  from  Sylla;  who  bade  them  take  notice,  that  he, 
for  whose  safety  they  were  to  solicitous,  would  one  day  be  the 
ruiti  of  that  ansiOL'i'acy  which  he  was  ibeii  establisfiine  with  ao 
much  pains,  fur  ihiit  he  saw  mnny  Marius's  id  one  Cssarf.  Thn 
eveotconli  lined  Sylla's  prediction;  for  by  theexperience,  of  these 
times,  young  Cesar  w;is  instructed  both  how  lo  form,  and  to  ex* 
ecute  that  scheme,  which  was  liie  grand  purpose  of  his  whole  • 
life,  ofoppicssing  ihe  liberty  of  Ids  country. 

As  Mon  as  ihe  piostnpiioiis  wt-re  over,  and  the  scene  grown  ■ 
little  calm,  I..  Flaccus,  bemi^  chosen  iiiterrex,  declared  Sylla  dicta- 
tor for  settling  the  state  of  the  repuhlic,  wit  bout  any  limiD'iiOD  <^ 
time,  snd  ratified  whatever  he  had  dune,  or  should  do,  by  a  special 
law,  that  empowered  him  to  put  any  citizen  to  death  wiihou'  hear* 
IDE:  or  trial f.  This  otTue  of  di<  tmor,  which,  in  early  times,  bad 
oft  been  of  singular  service  to  the  republic  in  cases  of  ililticulty 
and  dislresR,  was  now  grown  odious  and  suspected,  in  the  present 
slate  of  Its  wealth  and  power,  as  dangerous  to  the  public  liberty, 
and  fur  that  reason  bad  been  wholly  disused  and  laid  aside  for  one 
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hundred  tnd  twenty  years  past  ^  $  so  that  Flaccus's  lair  was  the 
pare  effect  of  force  and  terror ;  and,  though  pretended  to  be  madia 
by  the  people^  was  utterly  detested  by  them.  Sylla,  however^ 
being  invested  by  it  with  absolute  authority,  made  useful  regu^ 
lations  for  the  better  order  of  the  government;  and,  by  the  pleni^ 
tude  of  his  power,  changed  in  great  measure  the  whole  constitu- 
tion of  it  from  a  democratical  to  an  aristocraticai  form,  by  nd^ 
vancing  the  prerogative  of  the  senate,  and  depressing  that  of  tb« 
people.  He  took  from  the  equestrian  order  the  judgment  of  all 
causes,  which  they  had  enjoyed  from  the  time  of  Gracchi,  and 
restored  it  to  the  senate ;  deprived  the  people  of  the  right  of 
choosing  the  priests,  and  replaced  it  in  the  colleges  of  priests  ; 
but,  above  all,  he  abridged  the  immoderate  power  of  the  tribunes^ 
which  had  been  the  chief  source  of  all  their  civil  dissensions; 
for  he  mado  them  incapable  of  any  other  magistracy  after  the 
tribunate;  restrained  the  liberty  of  appealing  to  them;  took 
from  them  their  capital  privilege  of  proposing  laws  to  the  people ; 
and  left  them  nothing  but  their  negative;  or,  as  Cicero  says,  **  the 
power  only  of  helpings  not  of  hurting  any  one  f*''  But  that  be 
might  not  be  suspected  of  aiming  at  perpetual  tyranny,  and  a 
total  subversion  of  the  republic,  he  suffered  the  consuls  to  be 
chosen  in  the  regular  manner,  and  to  govern,  as  usual,  in  all  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  the  city:  whilst  he  employed  himself  parti* 
cularly  in  reforming  the  disorders  of  the  state,  by  putting  his  new 
laws  in  execution  ;  and  in  distributing  the  confiscated  lands  of 
the  adverse  party  among  his  legions :  so  that  the  republic  seemed 
to  be  once  more  settled  on  a  legal  basis,  and  the  laws  and  judicial 
proceediugq  t)egan  to  flourish  in  the  Forum.  About  the  same 
time,  Molo  the  Bhodian  came  again  to  Rome,  to  solicit  the  pay- 
-meot  of  what  was  due  to  his  country,  for  their  services  in  the 
Mithridatic  war;  which  gave  Cicero  an  opportunity  of  putting 
himself  a  second  time  under  his  direction,  and  perfecting  his 
.oratorical  talentst  by  the  farther  instructions  of  so  renowned  a 
Blaster  t :  whose  abilities  and  character  were  so  highly  reverenced, 
that  he  was  the  first  of  all  foreigners  who  was  ever  allowed  to 
speak  to  the  seijate  in  Greek  without  an  interpreter!.     Which 

*  Cajus  honoris  otvrpitio  per  iiDnos  cxx.  intermisiaM-ot  ippircat  popvlvm  ](•• 
Bitnuin.  ntum  Dictitorii  non  iam  disidcraste,  quan  timnisse  potettalem  imperii, 
quo  priotfa  ad  TiDdicandammaximispcricuHs  Rempab.  usi  fuerant.  Veil.  Pat,t«f8> 

t  l>e  lepb.  3, 10'    It.  vid,  Pigh.  Aonal.  ad  A.  Urb,  679. 

X  Brut,  p.  434. 

S  Eom  ante  omne  exteramin  gentiun  in  venatu  sioa  ioterprett  auditum  constat* 
Val«  MaSf  8.  9« 
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•hews  in  what  vogue  the  Greek  learning,  and  especially  eloquence, 
flourished  at  this  time  in  Rome. 

Cicero  had  now  run  through  all  that  course  of  discipline,  which 
he  lays  down  as  necessary  to  form  the  complete  orator:  for,  in 
his  treaties  on  that  subject,  he  gives  us  his  own  sentiments  in  the 
person  of  Crass  us,  on  the  institution  requisite  to  that  character; 
declaring,  that  no  man  ought  to  pretend  to  it„  without  being  pre* 
viously  acquainteil  with  every  thing  worth  knowing  in  art  or 
nature;  that  this  is  implied  in  the  very  name  of  an  ofator»  whctte 
profession  it  is  to  speak  upon  every  subject  which  can  be  pro- 
posed to  him  ;  and  whose  eloquence,  without  the  knowledge  of 
what  he  speaks,  would  be  the  prattle  only  and  impertinence  of 
children*.  He  had  learnt  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  and  Ian* 
jguages,  from  the  ablest  teachers;  gone  through  the  studies  of 
humanity  and  the  politer  letters  with  the  poet  Archias;  l>eingin^ 
ftructed  in  philosophy  by  the  principal  professors  of  each  sect ; 
Phaedrus  the  Epicurean,  Philo  the  Academic,  Diodotus  the  Stoic ; 
acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  law,  from  the  greatest  law* 
yers,  as  well  as  the  greatest  statesmen  of  Rome,  thetwoScaevolto; 
all  which  accomplishments  were  but  ministerial  and  subservient 
to  that  on  which  his  hopes  and  ambition  were  singly  placed^  the 
reputation  of  an  orator:  to  qualify  himself  therefore  particularly 
for  this,  be  attended  the  pleadings  of  all  the  speakers  of  his  time; 
heard  the  daily  lectures  of  the  most  eminent  orators  of  Greece, 
and  was  perpetually  composing  somewhat  at  home,  and  declaim* 
ipg  under  their  correction  :  and  that  be  might  neglect  nothinjg 
which  could  help  in  any  degree  to  improve  and  polish  his  stile, 
he  spent  the  intervals  of  his  leisure  in  the  company  of  the  ladies ; 
especially  of  those  who  were  remarkable  for  a  politeness  of  lan^i 
guage,  and  whose  fathers  had  been  distinguished  by  a  fame  and 
reputation  of  their  eloquence.  While  be  studied  the  law  there« 
fore  under  Scsevola  the  augur,  he  frequently  conversed  with  his 
wifeLseiia,  whose  discourse,  he  says,  was  tinctured  with  all  the 
elegance  of  her  father  Laslius,  the  politest  speaker  of  bis  age  f ; 
lie  was  acquainted  likewise  with  her  daughter  Mucia,  who  mar-« 
ried  the  great  orator  L.  Crallus,  and  with  her  grand-daughters^ 
the  two  Liiciniae;  one  of  them,  the  wife  of  L.  Scipio,  the  other 
ef  young  Marius;  who  all  excelled  in  that  delicacy  of  the  Latia 

*A€  mea  qaidcwi  ■ententia  nrmo  poterit  esseomoi  laade  camulatas  orator,  nis^ 

^Uomnmm  rcrum  masnarum,  atque  artiumacicDtiam  consecutas,  De  Orat.  1,6.  2^^ 

-(•  Legimtti  epiitolM  CorneU«|  nMtrii  Grtcohoram-^qaudiCoaut  nobis  L9liicjiC«M 
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tongue,  which  was  peculiar  to  their  families,  and  valued  them* 

aelves  on  preaerving  and  propasfating  it  to  their  posterity. 

Thus  adorned  and  accomplisht-d,  he  offered  himqelf  to  the  bar 

%bout  the  age  of  ivyenty-six  ;  not  as  others  generally  did,  raw  and 
ignorant  of  their  husiness,  and  wanting  to  be  formed  to  it  by  use 
^nd  experience  *,  but  finished  and  qualified  at  once  to  sustain 
any  cause  which  should  he  committed  to  him.  It  has  beeu  con- 
troverted, both  by  the  ancients  and  moderns,  what  wa^  the  first 
cause  in  which  he  was  engaged ;  some  give  it  for  that  of  P. 
(Quinctius,  ptbers  for  Sl^  I^oscjus:  but  neither  of  them  are  in 
the  rjght;  for,  in  his  oration  for  Quinctius,  he  expressly 
declare^,  that  be  had  pleaded  other  causes  before  it;  and  in 
(hat  for  Roscius,  says  only,  that  it  was  the  first  public  or  cri« 
minal  cause  in  which  he  was  concerned :  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  imagine^  that  he  tried  his  strength,  and  acquired  some  credit 
in  private  causes,  before  he  would  venture  upon  a  public  one 
of  that  importance;  agreeably  to  the  advice  which.Quintilian 
gives  to  his  young  plpacfer^f,  yrfiose  rules  are  generally  draw^ 
from  the  practice  and  example  of  Cicefo. 

The  cause  of  P,  Quinctius,  was  to  defend  hipi  from  an  action 
of  bankruptcy,  brought  against  him  by  a  creditor,  who,  on  pre^ 
tence  of  his  haviqg  forfeited  his  recognizance,  and  withdraw^ 
himself  from  justice,  had  obtained  a  decree  to  seize  his  estate,  and 
expose  It  to  sale.  The  creditor  was  one  of  the  public  criers,  who, 
attended  the  magistrates,  and,  by  his  interest  among  them,  was 
likely  to  oppress  Quinctius,  and  had  already  gained  an  advantage 
against  him,  by  the  authority  of  Hqrtensius,  who  was  his  advQ? 
cate,  Cicero  entered  into  the  cause,  at  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
famed  comedian  Roscius,  whose  sifter  wasQuinctius's  wife;^:  he 
endeavoured  at  first  to  excuse  himself;  alledging,thatheshoulid 
not  be  able  \q  speak  a  word  against  Hortensius,  any  more  than 
the  other  players  could  act  with  any  spirit  before  Roscius  ;  but 
Roscius  would  take  no  excuse,  having  formed  such  a  judgment 
of  him,  as  to  think  no  man  capable  of  so  supporting  a  desperate 
cause  against  a  crafty  and  powerful  adversary. 

After  he  had  given  a  specimen  of  himself  to  the  city,  in  this 
and  Si'Vrral  other  private  causes,  he  undertook  the  celebrated  de- 
fence of  S.  Roscius  of  Aineria,  in  his  27th  year;  the  same  age  aa 
the  learntd  have  observed,  in  whic^  Demosthenes  first  began  to 

^lis,  8Kp<r  serniu :  ci go  ilUui  patris  clegantia  tioctani  vidiniui  ^  ct  filius  rjai  Mocua 
ambaK,  quarum  seriuo  niilii  fuit  uotui,  &c.    Brut.  3I0*         ^         -  '  ^       • 

*  lb.  433. 
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distiDguial^  bimself  in  Athens ;  as  if  in  these  geniuses  of  the  first 
magnitude^  that  was  the  proper  season  of  blooming  towards  a)a« 
turity.  The  case  of  Roscius  was  this: — his  father  was  killed  in 
the  late  proscription  of  Sylla,  and  his  estate,  worth  about  60,000/. 
Sterling,  was  sold  among  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  proscribed^ 
for  a  trifling  sum,  to  L.  Cornelius  Chryspgonus,  a  young  faTOurite 
slave^  whom  Sylla  had  made  free;  who.  to  secure  his  possession 
of  it,  accused  the  son  of  the  murder  of  his  father,  and  had  pro- 
Tided  evicieiice  to  convict  him ;  so  that  the  young  man  was  like 
to  be  deprived,  not  only  of  his  fortunes,  but,  by  a  more  villanous 
cruelty,  of  bis  honour  also,  and  his  life.  All  the  old  advocates 
lefosed  to  defend  him,  fearing  the  power  of  the  prosecutor,  and 
the  resentment  of  Sylla*  ;  since  Roscius*s  defenoe  would  necesy 
sarily  lead  them  into  many  complaints  on  the  times,  and  the  op* 
preasions  of  the  great:  but  Cicero  readily  undertook  it,  as  a 
glorious  opportunity  of  enlisting  himself  into  the  service  of  his 
coantry,  and  giving  a  public  testimony  of  his  principles  and  zeal 
for  that  lit>erty  to  which  he  had  devoted  the  labours  of  his  life. 
Roscius  was  acquitted,  to  the  great  honour  of  Cicero,  whose 
courage  and  address,  in  defending  him,  was  applauded  by  the 
whole  city  ;  so  that  from  this  moment  he  was  looked  upon  as  an 
advocate  of  th^  first  class,  and  equal  to  the  greatest  causes  f. 

Having  occasion,  in  the  course  of  his  pleading,  to  mention  that 
remarkable  punishment  which  their  ancestors  had  contrived  f  for 
the  murder  of  a  parent,  of  sewing  the  criminal  alive  into  a  sack, 
and  throwing  bim  into  a  river,-*  he  says,  f*  that  the  meaning  of  it 
was  to  strike  bim  at  once  as  it  were  out  of  the  system  pf  nature, 
by  taking  him  from  the  air,  the  sun,  the  water,  and  the  earth ; 
that  be  who  had  destroyed  the  author  of  his  being,  should  lose 
the  benefit  of  those  elements  whence  all  things  derive  their  being. 
They  would  not  throw  him  to  the  beasts,  lest  the  contagion  pf 
such  wickedness  should  make  the  beasts  themselves  more  furious : 
they  would  not  commit  him  naked  to  the  stream,  lest  he  should 
pollute  the  very  sea,  which  was  the  purifier  of  all  oth^r  pollutions . 
they  left  him  no  share  of  any  thing  natural,  how  vile  6r  common 
soever:  for  what  is  so  common  as  breath  to  the  living,  earth  to 

*  Ita  loqui  bomiDes; — huic  patronos  propter  Chry»ogoai  frratiam  clefiiturofl,T- 
ipto  Dooiioe  parricidii  et  alrucitate  criaiinia  foie,  nt  bi(^  nullo  uegotiu  tulleretar> 
cam  a  nullo  defeosiis  •il.—-Patruiius  tiuic  defuturos  putaveruut  \  dtnuiit,  Qii 
libere  dical,  qai  cum  fide  dcfendat,  uoii  detbt  profccto,  JudiceS.-- >Pr,  Roscift 
Amcr.  10,  lu 

t  Prima  causa  publica,  pro  S,  Roscio  dicta,  tautum  connnendatiouis  haboit,  tit 
BOO  vlla  estct,  quK  nua  nostrodigua  patrocioiu  vidcretur,  Deiare ps  ide  ptiUx 
3rot,  434, 
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the  dead,  tbe  sea  to  those  who  float,  the  shore  to  those  who  are 
cast  up?  Yet  these  wretches  live  so,  as  long  as  they  can,  as  not  to 
draw  breath  from  the  air;  die  so»  as  not  to  touch  tbe  ground} 
are  so  tossed  by  tbe  waves,  as  not  to  be  washed  by  them  ;  so  cast 
out  upon  the  shore,  as  to  find  no  rest  even  on  the  rocks  *."  This 
passage  was  received  with  acclamations  of  applause;  yet  speak* 
ing  of  it  afterwards  himself,  be  calls  it  *'  the  redundancy  uf  a  juve* 
nile  fancy,  which  wanted  tbe  correction  of  his  sounder  judgment; 
and,  like  all  the  compositions  of  young  men,  was  not  applauded  so 
much  for  its  own  sake,  as  for  the  hopes  which  it  gave  of  his  more 
improved  and  ripened  talents  f.*' 

The  popularity  'of  his  cause,  and  tbe  favour  of  tbe  audience^ 
gave  him  such  spirits,  that  he  exposed  the  insolence  and  villany 
of  the  favourite  Chrysogonus  with  great  gaiety,  and  ventured  even 
to  mingle  several  bold  strokes  at  Sylla  himself;  which  he  took 
c^re  however  to  paliate,  by  observing,  *Hhat,  through  tbe  mult|« 
plicity  of  Sylla'a  affairs,  who  reigned  as  absolute  on  earth  as  Ju» 
piter  did  in  heaven,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  know,  and 
necessary  even  to  connive  at,,  many  things  which  his  favouritea 
did  against  his  will  f.  He  would  not  complain,"  he  9ays,  in  times 
like  those,  that  an  innocent  man's  estate  was  exposed  to  public 
sale;  for,  were  it  allowed  to  him  to  speak  freely  on  that  bead, 
RoBcius  was  not  a  person  of  such  consequence,  that  be  should 
make  a  particular  complaint  on  his  account;  but  he  must  insist 
upon  it,  that,  by  tbe  law  of  tbe  proscription  itself,  whether  it  was 
I^iaccus*s  tbe  Interrex,  or  Sylla*s  the  Dictator,  tor  be  knew  not 
which  to  call  it,  Roscius*s  estate  was  not  forfeited,  nor  liable  tq 
be  8old§.  In  the  conclusion,  he  puts  tbe  judges  in  mind,  "  th^t 
nothing  was  so  much  aimed  at  by  tbe  prosecutors  in  this  trials  as^ 
by  the  condemnation  of  Roscius,  to  gain  a  precedent  for  destroy-^ 
ing  tbe  children  of  tbe  proscribed:  be  conjures  them  therefore,  by 
all  tbe  gods,  not  to  be  the  authors  of  reviving  a  second  proscriptioDi^ 
more  barbarous  and  cruel  than  the  first:  that  the  Senate  refused 
to  bear  any  part  in  the  first,  lest  it  should  be  thought  to  be  autbo-> 
rised  by  the  public  council  ;—f-that  it  was  their  business,  by  tbia 
sentence,  to  put  a  stop  to  that  spirit  of  cruelty  which  then  pos- 
sessed the  city,  so  pernicious  to  the  republic,  and  so  contrary  tQ 
tbe  temper  and  character  of  their  ancestors." 

As  by  this  defence  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  in  his  youth,^ 
fio  be  reflects  uppn  it  with  pleasure  in  old  age,  and  reconitnendsi 

*  Pro  Rote.  96* 
-^  Orat«  958,  ed.  Lamb, 
}  Pro  Rotc«  45, 
^  Pro  Roic.  43. 
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it  to  hit  son,  as  the  lareat  way  to  true  glory  and  authority  in  hia 
Gountry  :  to  defend  the  innocent  in  distress,  especially  when  they 
happen  to  be  oppressed  by  the  power  of  the  great ;  as  I  have  often 
done,  says  he,  in  other  causes,  but  particularly  in  that  of  Roscius^ 
igtinst  Sylla  himself  in  the  height  of  bis  power*.  A  noble  lei^ 
100  to  all  advancers,  to  apply  their  talents  to  the  protection  of  m* 
Bocence  and  injured  virtue;  and  to  make  justice,  not  profit,  tbo 
rule  and  end  of  their  labours. 

Plutarch  says,  that  presently  after  this  trial  Cicero  took  occasion 
to  travel  abroad,  on  pretence  of  his  health,  but  in  reality  to  avoid 
the  effects  of  Sylla*s  displeasure  :  but  there  seems  to  he  no  ground 
for  this  notion :  for  Syila*8  revenge  w4s  now  satiated,  and  his 
mind  wholly  bent  on  restoring  the  public  tranquillity;  and  it  is 
evident,  that  Cicero  continued  a  year  after  this  in  Rome  without 
aoy  apprehension  of  danger,  engaged,  as  before,  in  the  same  task 
of  pleading  causes  f ;  and  in  one  especially  more  obnoxious  to 
SyllaV  resentment,  even  than  that  of  Roscius;  for,  in^the  case  of 
a  woman  of  Arretium,  he  defended  the  right  of  certain  towns  of 
Italy  to  the  freedom  of  Rome,  though  Sylla  himself  had  deprived 
him  of  it  by  an  express  law;  maintaining  it  to  be  one  of  those 
Ditural  rights,  which  no  law  or  power  on  earth  could  take  from 
them  ;  in  which  also  he  carried  his  point,  in  opposition  to  Cotta, 
ao  orator  of  the  first  character  and  abilities,  who  pleaded  against 
him  }. 

But  we  have  a  clear  account  from  himself  of  the  real  motive  of 
his  journey  ;  "  my  body,"  says  he,"  at  this  time  was  exceedingly 
weak  and  emaciated ;  my  neck  long  and  small ;  which  is  a 
habit  thought  liable  to  great  risk  of  life,  if  engaged  in  any  fatigue 
or  labour  of  the  lungs;  and  it  gave  the  greater  alarm  to  those  who 
had  a  regard  for  me,  that  I  used  to  speek  without  any  remission 
•r  variation,  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  my  voice,  and  great  agita- 
tion of  my  body;  when  my  friends  therefore  and  physicians  ad- 
vised  me  to  meddle  no  more  with  causes,  I  resolved  to  run  any 

*Vt  O03   ^  fcpe  alias  8t  adolescciitcs,  contra  L,  Sullae  domiuaDtis  opes  pro 
2<.  Roacto  Amerino  fecimus  ;  quae,  ut  scis,  cxiat  Oratiu«     ])c  Officr.  s.  I4« 

fPrima  cauaa  pablica  pro  S«  Roacio  dicta — dcinceps  idc  niultae— >itaquc  cuui  csscm 
Meaoiam  vrrsatus  in  causis.     Brut,  p.  434.  437. 

X  Populas  Romanof,  L,  Sulla  Dictatore  fercDte,  cumitiis  ceuturiatis,  municipiis 
<«vitateiD  adrmit :  adeinit  iisdcm  aggros  :.  de  agris  ratnm  est :  fuit  cnim  populi  po- 
teitat :  de  civ^itate  oe  tamdia  quidem  valnit,  qaamdiu  ilia  Sullaoi  temporis  arroa 
vaiaerunt,  Atqae  c%o  banc  adoleBcentnlus  causaiu  cum  agercm,  contra  homioeoi 
4i«ertissiBiuin  cootr«idiccule  Cotta|  ^  Sulla  vivo,  judicatom  est,  Pr.  doui,  ad  Pout  it* 
*<}.  pr.  Caccina,  aj  • 
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liazard,  rather  tban  quit  the  hopes  of  ctory,  wliicll  I  propoied  to 
inyaelf  f rom  pleaiiing:  but  when  IconRidereH,  tlint,  by  iii»iiMe'ng 
my  voice,  ami  chatiginR  my  wiiy  ii('§pt;ikinff,  I  imelit  both  avoid 
all  dangfr,  mvl  speiik  with  more  ease.  I  cook  a  resolution  ofiravel- 
ling  into  Asia,  merely  for  art  opportuiiity  orcorrecliiig  niv  man- 
tier  of  speiikin^:  so  that  after  1  liail  been  two  yeara  ar  the  bar^ 
and  acquiitil  a  repiilalioii  in  the  forum,  I  left  Rome.'*fitr.  *. 

He  waft  tweiily-cight  years  old.  when  he  set  forwards  upon  hit 
travels  lo  Greece  ami  Asia  ;  ilie  fash  i  mi  a  hie  tour  of  all  thoie  who 
travelled  either  fur  curiosity  or  improvemetit;  bis  litst  visit 
then  to  Athens,  the  capital  seats  of  arts  and  nciences;  where; 
some  writers  tell  us,  that  he  spentihree  yearsf,  though  in  iritlh  it 
was  but  six  months:  he  took  up  his  quarters  with  AntiochuSp 
the  principal  philosopher  of  the  old  academy;  and  under  thii 
excellent  master  renewed,  lie  says,  those  studies  ivhich  he  lia<t 
been  fond  of  from  his  earliest  youth.  Here  he  met  with  hi* 
Hchool-fellow,  T,  Pnmponius.  who  from  his  love  to  Alliens,  and 
his  spending  a  great  part  of  his  days  in  it,  obtained  [lie  surname 
of  Atticus^:  and  here  tht^y  revived  and  confirmed  that  me  mo- 
rable  friendship,  which  subsisted  between  them  through  lifip, 
with  so  celebrated  a  constancy  and  allection,  Atlicus,  being  au 
Kpicurean,  was  often  drawing  Cicero  from  his  host  Aniiocbus  to 
the  conversation  of  Pha;drus  and  old  Zciio,  ihechief  professors  rf 
that  sect,  in  hopes  of  making  him  a  convert;  on  which  subject 
they  used  to  have  many  disputes  between  themselves :  bntCice 
view  in  these  visits  was  but  to  convince  hnnself  more  efftx-tually 
of  the  weakness  of  that  doctrine,  by  observing  how  easily  it  might 
be  confutei),  when  explained  even  by  the  ablest  teachers  §.  Vet 
he  did  not  give  himself  np  so  entirely  to  philosophy,  as  to  neglect 
his  rhetorical  exercises,  which  he  performed  still  every  day  veiy 
diligently  with  Demetrius  the  Syrian,  an  experienced  ma3lerof 
the  art  of  speaking Ij. 

It  was  in  this  6rsl  journey  to  Athens,  that  he  was  initiate^ 
most  probably  into  the  Eleufimian mysteries:  for  though  weliBVo 
no  account  of  the  time,  yet  we  cannot  lis  it  better  than  in  a  voy- 
age  undertaken  bath  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind  and  body, 

•  Bru(.«37. 

t  Euicbii    CIlTDD, 

I  Puiniiaiiidi—il*  riiim  ic  Allicnr*  collocitil,  ol  »il  prni;  unns  ex  Allicif,  *  Id 
cliiiB  CKfRomine  vidotur  bil>iluru*.   De  Fm.  S.  2- 

iUt  Km.  I   5.  lie  Nat.  Urar.  I.II. 

It  Eu4eni  Uroni  Irmpure  mptid  Dtmtlrinm  Syrum,  vclcrrm  ^  tion  iEiiubHrtd  iliccpdi 
luigiiirum,  iiudiusc  fxcrnri  toletMiB),  Ural.  ttj. 
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The  reverence  with  which  he  always  speaks  of  these  myiiteries, 
aod  the  hints  that  he  has  dropt  oF  their  end  and  use,  seem  to 
coofirm  what  a  very  learned  and  ingenious  writer  has  delivered 
of  them,  that  they  were  contrived  to  inculcate  the  unity  of  God, 
sod  the  immortality  of  the  soul*.  As  for  the  first,  after  ohserv- 
ing  to  Atticus,  who  was  one  also  of  the  initiated,  liow  the  gods 
of  the  popular  religions  were  all  but  deceased  mortals,  advanced 
from  earth  to  heaven,  he  bids  him  remember  the  doctrines  of  the 
mysteries,  m  order  to  recollect  the  universality  of  that  truth :  and 
as  to  the  second,  he  declares  his  initiation  to  be  in  fact,  what  the 
name  itself  implied,  a  real  beginning  of  life  to  him;  as  it  taught 
the  way,  not  only  of  living  with  greater  pleasure,  but  of  dying 
also  with  a  better  hope.f 

From  Athens  he  passed  into  Asia,  where  he  gathered  about 
him  mil  the  principal  orators  of  the  country,  who  kept  him  com* 
pany  through  the  rest  of  his  voyage ;  and  with  whom  he  constantly 
exercised  himself  in  every  place,  where  he  made  any  stay.  *'The 
chief  of  them,'*  says  he,  "  was  Menippus  of  Stratonica,  the  most 

•  Bet  Bffr.  Warbarton^t  DiTine  Legttion  or  Moiei,  Vol,  I. 

'f  Ipti,ini,  Biajuniiii  ^otiom  Dii  qui  batieotur,  hinc  anobii  in  ccelam  prorectl 
fffcrimtar— rCTDioiscere,  qaooiam  cs  iaitiatnt,  qaae  IrHdnntar  myMcriii;  tvSI 
Irsiqar  qaatn  hoc  late  pateat  iaielligct.     Tusc.  Quaest,  i.  13. 

lailiMiar,  at  appellaoiar,  ita  revcra  principia  vitxcognuvimua;  nrqae  lolnm 
c«B  laetitia  Tivcodi  ratiuDem  acccpimufi,  scd  ctiam  cum  tpe  meliore  mureadi.  Dc 
Lef.S. 14. 

>'.  B.  Tbeiie  myatcrict  were  celebrated  at  stated  seosons  of  the  year,  with  loleaia 
•bevsanil  a  great  pomp  of  machiuery,  which  drew  a  mighty  concourse  to  them 
from  all  ruuulries.  L,  Crassus  the  gieat  orator  happened  to  come  twodaya  after 
tbry  were  over,  and  would  gladly  have  persuaded  the  m>igistrate8  to  renew  them, 
bat  nut  biiiig  able  to  prevail ,  left  the  city  in  disgust  *;  which  shews  how  cau« 
tious  they  were  of  making  them  too  cheop,  «Then  they  refused  the  sight  of  them  out 
of  the  proper  season  to  one  of  the  first  senators  of  Home.  The  shews  arc  supposed 
to  have  exhibited  a  representation  of  Heaven,  Hell,  £lysium,  Purgatory,  aod  all 
Uiit  reUted  to  the  future  state  of  the  dead  ;  being  contrived  to  inculcate  more  aeo* 
tibly,  aod  exemplify  the  doctrines  delivered  to  the  initiated  ^  aod  as  they  were  a 
pioper  subject  for  poetry,  so  they  are  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  aocieot  Poetf. 
Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  be^  of  him  at  the  request  of  Cbiliut,  an 
Cfflineat  poet  of  that  age,  to  send  tbera  a  relation  of  the  Elcutian  rites,  which  were 
designed  probably  for  an  episode  or  embellishment  to  aome  of  CbUius*a  works  f. 
This  confirms  also  thtf  probability  of  that  ingeoioQS  comneut,  which  the  same  ex- 
cellent writer  has  given  on  the  sixth  book  of  the  iCneid,  where  Virgil,  as  be  observes, 
in  drscribing  the  descent  into  Hell,  is  but  tracing  out  ra  their  gennioe  order  the 
several  scrues  of  the  EUusiuian  shewt,| 

*  Diutius  csscm  moratu!*,  nisi   Athenicnsiboi,  quod  mytteria  oon  referr€Dt,ad 
^*ix  bidnoserius  veoeram,  snccensolsBcm,  '  J>e  Orat,  dO« 

^  Cbilios  le  rogatyk  eijo  ejun  rogatoEvftoXirc?w  Viror/)ia  Ad  Att,  1,5. 
;  See  Div,  Legat  of  Moses,  p.  itt<?. 
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eloquent  of  all  the  Asiatics;  and  if  to  be  neither  tedious,  nor  iin« 
^ertinetft,  be  the  characteristic  of  an  Attic  orator,  be  ni^y  justly 
t>e  ranked  in  that  class :  Dionysius  also  of  Magnesia,  ^scbylus 
of  Cnidos,  and  Xenocles  of  Arffamyttus,  were  continually  wilhr 
me,  wbo  Were  reckoned  the  first  Rhetoricians  of  Asia  :  nor  yet 
content  with  these,  I  went  to  Rhode*  and'applicd  myself  again  ta 
Molo,  whom  I  had  heard  before  at  Rome;  who  was  both  ah  cxr 
perieoced  pleader,  and  a  fine  writer,  atrA  particularly  expert  inob<- 
serving,  the  faults  of  his  scholars,  as  well  as  i^n  his  method  o^ 
teaching  and  improving  them;  hia  gr^atst  trouble  with  me  wis  i& 
rbstrain  the  exuberance  of^a  ju?enile  imagination,  always  ready 
lo  overflow  its  banks,  within  its  due  and'proper  channel  *• 

BHit  at  at  Athena,  wber'e  h^  employed  himself  chiefly  in  phi-' 
losophy,  he  did  not  intermit  his  orstoricii^l  studies^  so  at  Rhodes, 
where  bis  chief  study  wasoratbrv/  he  gave  some  share  also  of  bia 
time  to  philosophy  with  Posidonius,  the  most  e^eemed  and  learned 
Stoic  of  that  age:  wh6m  be  often  speaks  of  with  honour,  not 
only  as  bis  maBter,  but  as  bis  friend*.  It  was  hir  cotuTtant  care» 
that  the  progress  of  his  knowledge  should*  keep  pace  with  the  im- 
provement of  his  eloquence ;  he  considered  the  one  as- the  found- 
ation of  the  other,  and  thought  it  in  vain  to  acquire  ornaments, 
before  he  bad  provided  necessary  furniture:  he  declaimed  heref 
in  Greek,  because  Molo  ditfnot  understand  Latin;  abd,  upoa^ 
eliding  his  declamation,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  were  la- 
vish of  their  praises,  Molo,  instead  of  paying  any  compliment^ 
•at  ai4ent  a  considerabfe  Itrae,  till*  observing  €icero  somewhat 

♦  0rat.437- 

•f  At  fltfeAtToni  a  story  of  tbis  l^oti Joniilk,  whith  Fompey  oflcn  ascd  to  teU  ;  th^i 
fffirr  the  '*Millirid«tic  war,  at  be  waa  returoiog  from  Syria  towards  Rome,  he  calkdf 
at  lihudes,  on  purpose  to  bear  him;  hat  lieiag  infornied  on  his'  arriral  tbcre/thal 
he  was  extremely  iU  of  the  gout,  he  had  a  mind  hoWlev^  to  s^e  him  ;  and  in  hia 
^isit,  when  after  the  irst  comfrfiments,  he  began  to  express  his  concern  for  finding 
him  so  iM,  that  he  conld  not  have  the  pleasnre  to  hear  him  :  ''bat  yod  can  hear  mc,*^ 
replied  Poaidomos ;  **  nor  shaU  it  l>e  said,  that  on  accownt  of  any  bodily  pain,  I 
tuffer^  togitat  a  man  to  come  to  me  in  rain  ;  dpon  which  he  entered  presently  inta 
titt  affvm^dirts'  h«  liy  n)K>n  his  bed,  and  maintained,  with  great  eloquence,  thai  no- 
thing wasitnlly^  good  btft  what  was  honest ;  and  tiring  >lt  the  while  in  exquisite  tor- 
ture, he  oflten  crieU  tfnt,  O'pain,  tiMtt'  ihalt  nef'^  gain  thy  point  9  for  be  as  Tex*, 
tions  as  thod  wMt^  f  will  ttercr  own  ihti  to  beanerll.**  Thto  was  the  perfection  of 
Stoical  hel^SHi,  to  defy  acuae  and  itatorie  fo  the  lafet ;  while  another  poor  St^ic, 
Dtonysiifs,  a  stVolar'of  Zcooythe  ftmndcrof  the  aect,  wbai,by  the  torture  of  the 
atone,  he  was  forced  to  confess,  that  what  hi*  ilMatei'  had  tavght  him  was  false,  and: 
that  he  felt  pain  to  be  an  evil,  is  treated  by  all  their  writers,  as  a  poltroon  and  base 
deserter.  Which  shews;  that  alt  their  hoaafed' firmness  war  owing  rather  lo  a  fals^ 
jiolion  of  hofnupr  and  reputation,  thav  to  aay  real  principle, 9f  cottTictiott  of  teasou 
Ulrt^Dcor^  %  24.  de  Finite. 
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disturbed  at  it,  he  said,  ^' as  for  you,  Cicero,  I  praise  and  admiI^e 
jou,  but  pity  the  fortune  of  Greece,  to  see  arts  and  eloquence, 
tbeonly  cruaments  whicj^  were  left  to  ber,  transplanted  by  you 
to  Eoi|i^.**  Having  thus  finished  the  circuit  of  his  travels,  he 
came  back  again  to  Italy,  after  ^n  excursion  of  two  years,  ex- 
tremely improved,  and  changed  as  it  were  into  a  new  man :  tht 
vebemeiKre  of  his  voice  and  action  was  moderated;  the  red  ua- 
dailcy  of  his  stile  and  fancy  corrected  ;  his  Ivings  strengthened  ; 
lod  bis  whole  constitution  confirmed^;. 

7bit  voyage  of  Cicero  seems  to  be  the  only  .scbeme  and  pat- 
tern of  travelling  ,  from  which  any  real  benefit  is  to  be  expected : 
M  did  not  stir  abroad,  till  he  had  completed  his  edi^cation  at 
{lome;  for  nothing  can  be  more  pernicipus  to  a  nation,  than  the 
aecessity  of  a  foreign  one;  and,  after  he  had  acquired  in  hisow^ 
oovntry  whatever  was  pf^per  to  form  a  :^orthy  citizen  and  magis- 
trate of  Rome,  he  went  confirmed  by  a  matt^rity  of  age  and  reasoiji 
agaiBft  the  impressions  of  vice,  not  so  much  to  learn  as  to  polish 
what  he  iiad  learnt,  by  visiting  those  places  where  arts  and  sci- 
ences flourished  in  their  greatest  perfection.  In  a  tour  the  mosjt 
Mightful  of  the  world,  he  saw  every  thing  that  could  entertain 
^ciir4pus  traveller,  yet  staid  no  where  any  longer  than  his  benefit, 
not  his  pleasure^  detained  him.  By  his  previous  knowledge  o^ 
ibe  laws  of  Rome,  he  was  able  to  compare  them  with  those  of 
other  cities,  and  to  bring  back  with  him  whatever  he  found  use- 
ful, either  ^o  his  country  or  to  himself.  He  waa  lodged,  wherever 
he  came,  in  the  bouses  of  the  ^reat  and  of  the  en^inent :  not  so 
much  for /heir  birth  and  wealth,  as  for  their  virtue,  knowledge, 
and  learning;  men  honoured  and  reverenced  in  their  feveral  ci^ 
ties,  as  the  principal  patriots,  orators,  and  philosophers  of  the  age ; 
tbese  he  made  the  constant  companions  of  his  travels;  that  he 
might  not  lose  the  opportunity,  even  on  the  road,  of  profiting  by 
their  advice  and  experience:  and  from  such  a  voyage,  it  is  no 
wouder  that  he  brought  back  every  accomplishment  which  could 
improve  and  adorn  a  ms^u  of  sense. 

Pompey  returned  about  this  time  victorious  from  Afric;  where 
he  bad  greatly  enlarged  the  bounds  of  the  empire,  by  the  conquest 
and  addition  of  many  new  countries  to  the  Rom^n  dominion. 
He  was  received  with  great  marks  of  respect  by  the  dictator  Syl- 
U,  who  wen^  Qut  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  the  nobility,  and 
saluted  him  by  the  title  of  Magnus,  or  the  Great;  which,  froo^ 
that  authority,  was  ever  after  given  to   him  by  all  people,     ^q^ 

•  PlBlar,  Uf.of  Cic,  t  Brut.  438, 
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his  demaod  of  a  Uiympb  disgusted  both  Sylla  and  the  senate ; 
who  thought  it  too  ambitious  in  one,  who  bad  passed  through 
none  of  the  public  offices,  nor  was  of  age  to  be  a  senator,  to  as- 
pire to  an  honour,  which  had  never  been  granted,  except  to  con- 
suls or  praetors:  but  Pompey,  insisting  on  his  demand,  extorted 
Sylla*s  consent,  and  wa^  the  first  whose  triumphal  car  is  said  to 
have  been  drawn  by  elephants,  and  theon^y  one  of  the  equestrian 
order  who  ever  triumphed  :  which  gave  an  unusual  joy  to  the  peo- 
ple, to  see  a  man  of  their  own  body  obtain  so  signal  an  honour; 
and  much  more,  to  see  him  descend  again  from  it  to  his  old  rank 
find  privaje  coi|dit|on  among  the  knights*. 

While  Pompey,  by  his  exploits  in  war,  had  acquired  the  sur- 
name of  the  great,  J.  Caesar,  about  six  years  younger,  was  giving 
proofs  likewise  of  hif  military  genius,  and  serving  as  a  volunteer 
ft  the  siege  of  Mitylene;  a  splendid  and  flourishing  city  of  Les- 
bos, which  had  assisted  Mithridates  in  the  late  war,  and  perfidi- 
oasly  delivered  up  to  him  M.  Aquilius,  a  person  of  cousular  dig- 
nity, who  had  been  sent  ambassador  to  that  king,  and,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Roman  army,  bad  taken  rcfqge  in  Mitylene,  as  in  a 
place  of  the  greatest  security,  Mithridates  is  said  to  have  treated 
bim  with  the  last  indignity;  carrying  him  about  in  triumph, 
mounted  upon  an  ass,  and  forcing  bim  to  proclaim  every  where 

aloud,  that  he  was  Aquilius,  who  had  been  the  chiefcauseof  tbe 

.  ••  • 

war.  But  the  town  now  paid  dear  for  that  treachery,  b^ing. taken 
by  storm,  and  almost  demolished  by  Q.  Thermus:  though  Pom* 
pey  restored  it  afterwards  to  its  former  beauty  and  liberty,  at  the 
request  of  his  favourite  freed  man  Tbeophanes.  In  this  siege  Cae- 
sar obtained  tbe  honour  of  a  civic  crown  ;  which,  though  made 
only  of  oaken  leaves,  was  esteemed  the  most  reputable  badge  of 
fnartial  virtue:  and  never  bestowed,  but  for  spying  tbe  life  of  %^ 
citizen,  and  killing  at  tbe  yame  time  an  enemy f. 

*BeHuai  10  Africa  raaxiroaoi  confeclt,?ictoreai  cjfcrcituiii  deportafif.  Qn\4  vera 
Um  iBftOititom,  quain  eqaitffB  Rom.  trtoiuphare  ?  Pro  le|^.  Mas,  8],  Africa  rera 
IpU  aubacta^^Magnique  oomitoe,  spolio  indc  capto«  tfqa^a  Rooianas,  id  qaod  aotea 
ndDo,  corra  triampbali  ivTectaa  cat.  [Plin,'Hisr.  Nat,  7.  9^)  Robnm  pnmam 
jaoctl  clepliaolea  tabicrc  curram  Pompeii  Bla|;ai  Africaao  triunaptio,  Ib.a«  2« 
Plutar.  in  Pomp* 

4  Qaid  M itjrrciiae  ]  quae  certc  Tcatrae,  Quiritca,  belli  lei^r,  cl  firfuriac  jare  factac 
fast  I  Urbaei  aalura  el  aita,  et  descriptibae  aedificiorum  et  palckritadiiie  impril 
aaia  sobilia,  (Dc  ljt%^  Agrarj  9«  16,)  A  Tbenao  ia  cxpagaa'tioae  Mitylcoarata  co^ 
rbaa  civica  dooatot  cat  *  (Suet, J,  Caea,  3,)  Hiac  cificae  coroaae,  militam  virtatia 
iaai|^  clariaaioiBip,  flia,  Nal.  Hist.  iG,  4.  Veil,  ^at,  9.  is,  Vi^,  Appian>  B^ll^ 
lfilbri.4,  p»  184,   Val,  llTax.  9, 13,  " 
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Sylla  died  while  Cicero  was  at  Athens,  after  he  had  laid  down 
tbedtctiUorsbipalid  restored  liberty  to  the  republic,  and,  with  an 
uBcoromOQ  greatness  of  mind,  lived  many  months  as  a  private  se- 
nior, and  with  perfect  security,  ii|  |hat  city,  where  he  had  exer« 
ctsed  Ibe  most  bloody  tyranny:  but  nothing   was  thought  to  be 
greater  in  his  character,  than  that,during  the  three  years  in  which 
the  Marians  were  masters  of  Italy*  he  neither  dissembled  his  reso* 
lotion  of  pursuing  ^l|em  by  arms,  nor  neglected  the  war  which 
he  had  upOQ  bis  hands;  but  thought  it  his  duty  first  to  chastise  a 
foreigo  eoeiny,  before  be  took  his  revenge  upon  citizens*.      His 
fiiinily  was  noble  and  patrician,  which  yet,  through  the  indolence 
of  his  ancestors,  had  made  no  6gure  in   the  republic  for  many 
generations,  and  was  almost  sunk  into  obscurity,  till  he  produced 
it  again  into  light,  by  aspiring  to  the  honours  of  the  state.      He 
wasa  lover  and  patron  of  polite  letters ;  having  been  earefuily  in- 
stituted  himself  in  all  the  learning  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  but, 
from  a  peculiar  gaiety  of  temper,  and  fondr^ess  of  the  company  of 
mimics  and  players,  was  drawn,  when  young,  into  a  life  of  luxury 
and  pleasure;  so  that,  when  he.  was  sept  quaestor  to  Marius  in  the 
Jugurtbine  war,  Marius  complained,  that,  in  so  rough  and  des^ 
perate  a  i^rvice,  chance  had  given   him  so  soft  and  delicate  a 
qusestor.     But,  whether  roused  by  the  example*  or  stung  by  the 
reproach  of  his  general,  h^  behaved  himself  in  that  cliarge  with 
the  greatest  vigour  and  courage,  suffering  no  man  to  outdo  him 
in  any  part  of  military  duty  or  labour,  making  himself  equal  and 
familiar  even  to  the  lowest  of  the  soldiers,  and  obliging  them  al) 
by  his  good  offices  and  his  money :  so  that  he  soon  acquired  the 
favour  of  the  army,  with   the   character  of  n    brave  and  skilful 
commander;  and  lived  to  drive  Marius,  banished  and  proscribed, 
into  that  very  province  where  he  had  been  contemned   by  him  at 
first  as  his  qusestorf.      He  had  a  wonderful  faculty  of  concealing 
bis  passions  and  purposes,  and    was  so  dilferent    from  himself  in 
different   circumstances,  that  he  seemed,  as  it  were,   to  be  two 
men  in  one :  no  man  was  ever  more  mild  and  moderate  before  vic^ 

f  Fix  qvUlqaani  in  Sylle  operibat  clariut  duxerim,  quam  quod,  cum  per  trien- 
•iam  Cinnanae  Mariauaeque  partes  Italiam  obsidereot,  oeque  ilUlurcm  sc  bcllom 
cia  diaaiflMilavit,  oer  qnod  erat  in  manibus  omiait ;  existimavitqoe  ante  fran^eodam 
liotlfBi,  qoaB  akiarendnm  cirero.     Veil.  Pat.  2>34« 

f  Gfotia  Patririae  nobilis  fuit ;  familia  prope  jaip  extincta  roajumm  i|i;:nRvia  ; 
KUeria  Graecis  atque  L^tinis  juxta  aiqae  doctisnime  eruditus.  [Sallubl.  Bell»  Ju- 
CWtb«95.]  Ui^quc  ad  qoaettarae  snae  cumitia,  vitam  libidiiii,  vino,  liuiicrae  artis 
UBorc  inqaiDatam  pcrduxit«  Quapropter  C,  Marium  eoosulem  moleste  tuliaic 
traditar,  quod  aibi,  asperrimufn,  in  Africa  bcHum  gcrcoti,  tarn  delicatus  quarstor 
|brt«  obreniatet,  6wC.     [Vai.  Max,  p^  9.]    Sallust.  ib. 
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lory ;  n6ne  more  bloody  and  cruel  after  il*.  In  war  be  practised 
the  same  art  that  he  had  seen  so  successful  to  Marius,  of  raising  « 
kind  of  enihusiasin  and  contempt  of  danger  in  his  army,  by  the 
forgery  of  auspices  and  divine  admonitions;  for  which  end  he 
carried  always  about  him  a  little  statue  of  Apollo  taken  from  the 
temple  of  Delphi  r  and  whenever  he  had  resolved  to  give  battle^ 
used  to  embrace  it  in  the  sight  of  the  soldiers,  and  beg  the 
speedy  conifirmation  of  its  promises  to  himf.  From  .an  uninter* 
rupted  course  of  success  and  prosperity,  he  assumed  a  surname, 
unknown  before  to  the  Romans,  of  Felix,  or  the  Fortunate;  ''and 
would  have  been  fortunate  indeed,'- says  Velleius.  '*  if  bislifeb^d 
ended  with  his  victories  ^.*'  Pliny  calls  it  a  wicked  title,  drawn 
from  the  blood  and  oppression  of  his  country;  for  which  posteri- 
ty would  think  him  more  unfortunate,  even  than  those  whom  he 
had  put  to  death.§.  He  had  one  felicity,  however,  peculiar  to 
himself,  of  being  the  only  man  in  history,  in  whom  the  odiam  of 
the  most  barbarous  cruelties  was  distinguished  by  the  glory  of 
l^is  great  acts,  Cicerp,  though  he  had  a  good  opinion  of  his  cause. 
yet  detested  the  inhumanity  of  bis  victory,  and  never  speaks  oi 
him  with  respect,  nor  of  his  government,  but  as  a  proper  tyranny; 
calling  him  a  master  of  three  most  pestilent  vices,  luxury,  avarice, 
cruelty  ||.  He  was  the  first  of  his  family  whose  dead  tiody  was 
burnt:  for,  having  ordered  Martus*s  rennains  to  b^  taken  out  of 
bis  grave,  and  thrown  into  the  river  Anio,  he  was  apprehensive  of 
^he  samjB  insult  upon  his  own,  if  left  to  the  usual  way  of  burial^^ 

it 

A  little  before  his  deatb,  he  made  his  own  epitaph,  the  sum  of 

*  Ad  ftimulanda  negotia  allitodo  in^enii  inrrrdibilis. — [Sallost  ib.}— 4|nac  ta|« 
diverta,  tamqac  inter  secootraria,  si  quit  apod  animam  auum  expeodcrevelit,  duos 
io  uDo  homioc  Syllos  fniite  erediderit.  [Val.  M.6. 9,]  AdeocDim  Sylla  f«it'diwl. 
niilit  l>ellator  ac  rictor,  ut  dom  rinpit  justUsimo  lenior;  pott  Ticloriani  andilo 
fuerit  crudelior — ut  in  eodrm  liominedoplicis  ac  divertittimi  aoimi  cooflpiccr^tar 
cxemplnm.     Veil.  Pat,  2,  25. 

t  Quotiea  praeliom  committeredestinabat,  parrnnn  Apollinia  almoin  Ddpliiainb 
latum,  in  con.«pecto  roilitum  cofnplexua,  orabat,  oti  promitaa  niattiraref*  Ypl.  Hi* 
1.  a.  de  DiT«  1.33. 

X  Quod  qitidem  uturpastet  justisaime,  si  ruodem  et  viocendi  et  Tircsdi  flocm 
habnisset.     Veil.  Ptt,2.  27. 

§  Unut  hominom  ad  hoc  aevi  Felicia  sibi  coi^notiica  aaseroit— -cit'iII  ncDpc  aao- 
guine,  ac  patriae  oppugnatione  adoptatna,  4cc.     Plin,  Hiat,  Nat,  7,  43,  •'^ 

IIQui  trium  pesfiferorum  vitioruin,luxuriae,  aTaritiae,  cradelitalia  magiater  fuiu 
Dc  Fin,  3,  22,  de  Offic,  2.  8, 

f  Quod  band  acio  an  timens  too  corpori,  primus  c  Patriciia  Corncliia  i^nc  toIuU 
crcmari.    De  Leg,  2,  22,     Val,  Max,  9, 2,  '-^      ' 
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fence  of  the  government ;  and  Pompey  tflw),  by  &  decree  of  the 
6enale,  was  joined  with  hin()  in  the  same  commissiOD;  whohftvitig 
united  their  forces  before  Lepidus  could  reach  the  city,  came  to 
an  engagement  with  him  near  the  Milvian  bridge,  within  a  mileo# 
two  from  the  walls,  where  they  totally  routed  and  dispersed  his 
whole  army.  But  the  Cisalpine  Gaul  being  still  in  the  posseasiOQ 
of  bis  lieutenant,  M.  Brutus,  the  father  of  him  who  afterifardi 
killed  Caesar,  Pompey  marched  forward  to  reduce. that  provinces 
where  Brutus,  after  sustaining  a  tiege  in  Modena,  surrendered 
himself  into  his  hands  ;  but  being  conducted,  as  he  desired  by  a 
guard  of  horse  to  a  certain  village  upon  the  Po,  he  was  there 
killed  by  Pompey's  orders,  This  act  was  censured  as  cruel  and 
unjust,  and  Pompey  generally  blamed  for  killing  a  man  of  the 
first  quality,  who  had  surrendered  himself  voluntarily  and  on  the 
condition  of  his  life:  but  he  acted  probably  by  the  advice  of 
Catulus,  in  laying  hold  of  the  pretext  of  BrutU8*8  treason,  to  des- 
troy a  man,  who,  from  his  rank  and  authority,  might  have  been  a 
dangerous  head  to  the  Marian  party,  and  capable  of  disturbing 
that  aristocracy,  which  Sylla  had  established,  and  which  the 
senate  and  all  the  better  sort  were  very  desirous  to  maintain. 
LepiduH  escaped  into  Sardinia,  where  he  died  soon  after  of  grief^ 
to  see  his  hopes  and  fortunes  so  miserably  blasted  :  and  thus  ended 
the  civil  war  of  Lepidus,  as  the  Roman  writers  call  it,  which» 
though  but  short  lived,  was  thought  considerable  enough  by  SaU 
lust  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  distinct  history,  of  which  several 
fragments  are  still  remaining*. 

As  Cicero  was  returning  from  his  travels  towards  Rome,  full  of 
hopes,  and  aspiring  thoughts,  his  smbition  was  checked,  as  PIu« 
tarch  tells  us,  by  the  Delphic  oracle :  for,  upon  consulting  Apollo, 
by  what  means  he  might  arrive  at  the  height  of  glory,  he  was 
answered  **  by  making  his  own  genius  and  not  the  opinion  of  (he 
people,  the  guide  of  his  life;"  upon  which  be  carried  himself 
after  his  return  with  great  caution,  and  was  very  shy  of  pretend- 
ing to  public  honours.  But  though  the  rule  be  very  good,  yet 
Cicero  was  certainly  too  wise,  and  had  spent  too  much  of  his 
time  with  philosophers,  to  fetch  it  from  an  oracle,  which  accord- 
ing  to  his  own  account,   had  been  in  the  utn^ost  contempt  for 

*  IVI.  Lepido,  Q.  Catule  Co«t.  civile  bellun  pane  citiut  opprrMnm  ett,  quam  in- 
ciperet— fax  illius  motas  &b  ipso  Syllae  regocxursit.  Cupidus  nnniquc  rerum  nova- 
mm  per  insolentiam  Lepidua,  acta  tanli  Tiri  reacindere  parabat  nrc  imiunrito,  ti 
tamrn  posset  aine  mafrna  clade  Rcipuh.  &c.  Flor.  3.  37.  Vid,  Plutar.  in  Pomp 
Appian.  K  1.  4  16.  Sallust*  Fragment.  Hint,  I.  1.  VaU  Max.  6.  S.  Pij^b,  Anoal. 
A.   U.  C;6. 
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may  ft^es,  aail  was  considered  by  all  men  of  sense  as  a  mere  iin- 
pMture^.  But  if  he  really  went  to  Delphi,  of  which  we  have 
not  Ibe  lenftt  hint  in  any  of  his  writings,  we  must  impute  it  to 
the  same  motive,  that  draws  so  many  travellers  at  this  day  to  the 
boly  bouse  of  Loretto;  the  curiosity  of  seeing  a  place  so  celo 
brated  through  the  world  for  its  sanctity  and  riches*  After  his 
return  however,  he  was  so  far  from  observing  that  caution  which 
Plutarch  speaks  of,  that  he  freely  and  forwardly  resumed  his  former 
employment  of  pleading  ;  and  after  one  year  more  spent  at  the 
bar,  obtained  in  the  next,  the  dignity  of  quaestor. 

Among  the  causes  which  he  pleaded  before  his  quaestor-ship 
was  that  of  the  famous  comedian  Roscius,  whom  u  singular  merit 
io  bis  art  had  recommended  to  the  familiarity  and  friendship  of 
the  greatest  men  in  Rome  t«     The  cause  was  this: — One  Fanniu?  ^* 
bad  made  over  to  Roscius  a  young  slave,  to  be  formed  by  him  iq 
the  stage,  on  condition  of  a  partnership  in  the  profits  which  the 
slave  should  acquire  by  acting  :  the  slave  was  afterwards  killed, 
and  Roscius  prosecuted  the  murderer  for  damages,  and  obtained, 
by  a  composition,  a  little  farm,  worth  about  eight  hundred  pounds, 
for  his  particular  share:  Fannius  also  sued  separately,  and  was 
supposed   to  have  gained  as  much;  but  pretending  to  have  re- 
covered nothing,  sued  Roscius  for  the  moiety  of  what  he  had  re- 
ceived.    One  cannot  but  observe,    from  Cicero's  pleading,  the 
uondt  rful  esteem  and  reputation  in  which  Roscius  tht-n  llourished, 
cf  whom  he  draws  a  very  amiable  picture. — **  lias  Roscius  then,". 
^a\s   he,  **  deTrautled    his  partner?     Can  such  a  siaui  slick  upon 
such  n  man  ?  who,  1  spenk  it  with  conlidence,  has  more  integrity 
tiian   skill,  more  veracily  than  experience:  whom  the  people  of 
Hume  know  to  be  a  belter  man  th«Tn  he  is  a  actor;  and  while  he 
makes   the  (irst   figure  on  the  staj;e  for  his  art,   is  worthy  of  the 
senate  for  his  virtue  J."     In  another  place  he  says  of  him,  "that 
he  was  such  an  artist,  as  to  seem  the  only  one  fit  to  come  upon 
the  stage ;  yet  such  a  man,  as  to  seem  the  only  one  unfit  to  come 
upon   It   at  all§:'*  **  and  that  his  action  was  so  perfect  and  ad- 

*  Pyrrlii  lemporibus  jam  Apollo  verms  facere  desieral— cur  isto  modo  jam  ora- 
rula  nuQ  r<liiutur,  non  modu  nostra  (ctatf,  sed  jam  diu,  at  mudu  nihil  possitcssc  con- 
it  ropliu^  ?  Quoniodo  nutcm  ista  vis  crnauit  ?  an  postquam  homines  minus  creduli 
e»»i-  roeju  riiui  ?     De  Div.  2,  f.6,  57. 

*  Nrc  Ttil^i  tnntum  fu^urein,  verum  etiam  principum  familiaritates  amplexus  est 
Val.  Max.  d.  /. 

t  Q'K-in  pup.  Eom.  mcllorcm  virum,  quam  hi^trionem  esue  arbitral nr;  qui  ita 
difcit^iniuR  «MSrri»a,  proptrr  arliticiDm,  ut  dignisBimas  sit  curin,  propUr  absti- 
MMiim,     Pr,Q,  Ruse.  6, 

V  Piu  Qiiiuci.  'J5. 

Vol.  I.  Xo.  AG.  F 
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mirable^  that  when  a  man  excelled  in  an/ other  profession,  it  waif 
grown  into  a  proverb  to  call  him  a  Roscius  *.'*    His  daily  pay 
for  actfng  is  said  to  have  been  about  thirty  pounds  Steiting  f/ 
Pliny  computes  his  yearly  proflt  at  four  thousand  pounds^;  but 
Cicero 'seems  to  rate  it  at  five  thousand  pounds.    He  was  gfitst* 
rous,  benevolent,  and  a  contemner  o(  money ;  and  after  be  bad' 
raised  an  ample  fortune  from  the  stage,  gave  his  pains  to  the  pub^ 
Tic  for  many  years  without  any  pay :  whence  Cicero  urgea  it  ar 
incredible;  that  he  who  in  ten  years  past  might  honestly  have 
gained  fifty   thousand   pounds,   which  be  refused,  shouM  be 
tempted  to  commit  a  fraud,  for  the  paltry  sum  of  four  hundred  §. 
At  the  time  of  Cicerone  return  from  Greece,  their  reigned  fir 
the  forum  two  orators  of  noble  birth,  and  great  authority,  Cotta 
dnd  Hortensius,  whose  glory  inflamed  him  with  an  emulation  of 
their  virtues.    Cotta*s  way  of  speaking  was  calm  and  easy,  Sow- 
ing with  great  elegance  and  propriety  of  diction;  HortensiusV 
sprightly,  elevated,  and  warming,  both  by  bis  words  and  action, 
who  being  the  nearer  to  him  in  age,  about  eight  years  older,  and 
excelling  in  his  own  taste  and  manner,  was  considered  by  bimr 
ti^ore  particularly  as  his  pattern,  or  competitor  rather  in  glory  f|. 
The  business  of  pleading,  though  a  profession  of  all  others  the 
ttost  laborious,  yet  waa  not  mercenary^  or  undertaken  for  any 
pay ;  for  it  was  illegal  to  take  money,  or  to*  accept  even  a  present 
i<ir  it  :|but  the  richest,  the  greatest,  and  the  noblest  of  Rome,  freely 
offered  their  talents  to  the  service  of  their  citizens,  as  the  com-' 
ffioh  guardiana  and  protectoraof  the  innocent  and  distressed  V. 
This  was  a  constitution  as  old  as  Romulus,  who  assigned  the 
patronage  of  the  people  to  the  Patricians^  or  senators,  without  fee 
or  reward:  but  in  aucceeding  ages,  when,  through  the  avirice  of 
the  nobles,  it  was  become  a  custom  for  aH  clients,  to  make  annual 
presents  t<>  their  patrons,  by  which  the  body  of  the  citizens  was 
made  tributary  as  it  were  to  the  senate,  M.  Cincius,  a  trrbune,- 

*Ut   to  (]ao  qoit^e  artMicio  evccllerct,  if  10000  grocrc  Rofcios  dicrrctvr  0c ' 

Ornt.  1.29, 

tUt  mcrcedcn  diurnMn  de  publilN)  mille  denarioi  solus  acccpcf it.  Macrob, 
Saturn,  3,  10. 

X  US.  qui  Of ent  A  annua  raeritasae  prtidatur.    Plia,  Hist.  Nat.  7,  99v 

^  Decern  bis  anuis  prosiniis  HS.  sesaglcs  honestiHime  conseqai  potnit :  nolnif^ 
Pro  Roscio,S, 

\\  Duo  turn  cxcrllebant  oratores,  qui  meimitaodi  copiditate  iocitarent,  Cotta  elf 
HorteusHi*,  &c.    firnt«  4*0. 

^  Discrti  iyitur  homiois,.  et  facile  laborant^s,  qnodquo  in  patriis  est  moribos, 
■Miltorutn  caupas  et  non  gravatc  et  gratuito  defiradcntis,  bene iitia  ct  patrociaia  late 
patents    Dc  Offic.  2,  19. 
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poblialied  m  law.  prohibiting  all  tentUm  to  take  numey  or  gifta  on 
my  wcoQBt,  and  eapecially  for  pleading  cantea.  In  fbe  conteit 
about  tbia  law,  Clceio  menUona  a  smart  reply  made  by  the  tri- 
bone  to  G.  Cento,  one  of  oratora  who  oppoaM  it ;  for  wben  Cento 
adced  Un  with  aome  scorn,  *<Wbat  ia  it,  my  little  Cincina,  that 
yon  are  making  all  this  stir  about  ?*'  Cincina  replied,  ^  That 
jroo  Caioa  may  pay  for  what  yon  use  ^^  We  must  not  imaginaf 
howeyett  that  this  generosity  Of  the  great  was  wholly  disinterested 
er  withont  any  expectation  of  fruit ;  for  it  brought  the  nobleat 
which  n  liberal  mind  could  receive,  the  fruit  of  praiae  and  honour 
fiom  the  public  roice  of  their  country :  it  was  the  proper  1natru»' 
asent  of  their  ambition,  and  the  sure  means  of  advancing  them' 
to  the  firat  dignitiea  of  the  atate :  they  gave  their  labours  to  the' 
people^  and  the  people  repaid  them  with  the  honours  and  preferr 
gienta  which  they  had  the  power  to  bestow :  this  was  a  wise  and 
happy  cooatitution,  where  by  a  necessary  connection  between' 
virtoa  and  honour,  they  served  mutually  to  produce  and  perpeta-' 
ale  each  other,  where  the' rewards  of  honours  excited  merit,  and 
BMrit  never  Mled  to  pcecure  honours,  the  only  policy  which  can 
make  a  iiaiition  great  and  prosperous. 

Thoa  the  three  orators  just  mentioned,  according  to  the  custom' 
and  oooatitution  of  Rome,  were  all  severally  employed  thia  sum* 
iner,fai  aoing  for  the  different  oflBces,  to  which  their  different  ag<p 
and  rank  gave  them  a  right  to  pretend ;  Cotta  for  the  consulship, 
Hortensius  the  wdileship,  Cicero  the  quwstorsbip;  in  which  they 
all  succeeded :  and  Cicero,  especially,  had  the  honour  to  be  cho- 
sen the  first  of  all  his  competitors,  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of 
the  tribea:  and. in  the  first  year  in  which  be  was  capable  of  it  by. 
Isw,  the  thirty-first  of  his  agef. 

The  quwstors  were  the  general  receivers  or  treasurers  of  the 
republic,  whose  number  had  been  gradually  enlarged  with  the/ 

•  Qald  ^tgtm  Cisdniito  donlt  et  mvncribiify  nitl  q«ia  ▼cctigall*  jam  et  ttipt a*  • 
liwte  ftebs  cnettnatoi  c«pmt?  {lAwm  Si*4j  CootvrfODt  Patrct  Icgenq^e 
riniaw  a«f  ittnt,  f^9M9  cavctar  •ntiqalioi,  oc  qnit  ob  cavsta  onia«i»ai  pccoDiiiBi 
immmft  accipiat*  {Tacil.  AumL  1 1.  &•]  M«  Civciat,  <|oo  die  legem  de  donit  et 
•vacribot  tvUt  c«m  C«  Cento  prodiMct»  ettatU  cotvoieliote,  quid  fen  Ciociolc  ? 
yacrirffft  i  «t  caat,  inqait,  Cai,  ti  «ti  Telia,    Cic«  de  Oral,  9y  7  U 

TM>  Cinian   law  was  oiadc  in  the  year  of  Rome*  540*  and  recommeoded  to  tba 
fcopic,  aa  Cicero  tells  «•,  by  Q,  Fabiaa  Maxiaot,  is  tba  tstremlty  of  bit  age,    IH  - 
Seacct  4,    Vld,  Pigb,  Aoaal,  ton«  9,  p»  91S« 

t  Xc  cmM  qaacaUNrciii  io  prifliia'*«oDCtii  fuffragiii  popalas  Romaotti  £wi«b|if « 

U  Pit.     I.    Bmt.  440. 
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houniszxid  rev£nu^9of  the  ^mpii^e,  from  two  to  twenty^  as  it  dovv 
6lood  from  tbe  last  regulation  of  Sylla.  They  wcreseot  atuuially 
into  tbe  several  provinces,  one  with  every  proconsul  or  go?erDor» 
to  whom  they  were  tbe  next  iu  authority,  and  had  tbe  proper 
equipi^eof  niRgiatraleB,  the  lictora  carry  it)g  the  fasces  before  them, 
which  was  not  however  allowed  to  them  at  Rome.  Besides  the 
care  of  tbe  revenue^v  it  was  their  business  also  to  provide  corn,  ^ 
^nd  all  sorts  of  grain,  for  the  use  of  the  armies  abroad,  and  tbe 
public  consumption  at  home. 

Thi^  was  tbe  first  step  in  the  legal  ascent  and  gradation  of  pub- 
lic honours^  which  gave  au  immediate  right  to  tbe  senate,  ami 
after  the  expiratiou  of  the  office,  an  actual  admission  into  it  during 
life:  and  though,  strictly  speaking,  none  were  held  to  be  com* 
plete  senators,  till  they  were  enrolled  at  the  next  lustrum  in  tbe 
liat  of  the  censors,  yet  that  was  only  a  matter  of  form,  and  what 
could  not  be  denied  to  them,  unless  for  the  charge  and  notoriety 
of  some  crime,  for  which  every  other  senator  was  equally  liable  to 
be  degraded.  These  quaestors,  therefore,  chosen  annually  by  tbe 
people,  were  the  regular  and  ordinary  supply  of  the  vacancies  of 
the  senate,  which  consisted  at  this  time  of  about  five  bnudred  : 
by  which  excellent  institution  tbe  way  to  tbe  highest  order  of 
^be  state  was  laid  open  to  the  virtue  and  industry  of  every  pri- 
vate citizen,  and  tbe  dignity  of  this  sovereign  council  maintained 
by  a  succession  of  members,  whose  distinguished  merit  bad  first 
reppmmended  them  to  the  notice  and  favour  of  their  country*. 

*  Queebtara,  primnt  gradut  lionoris*— {in  Vcr.  Ace.  I.  4.]  Populum  RoDianuin, 
cujuB  lionoribus  inainpliMimo  concilio,  et  in  altissimosradu  dignitatig,atquc  iu  hac 
ounium  terrarum  arce  collocati  sumua,       [PusI  red.  ad  Sen.  \  ]     Ita  magittratus 

« 

ADDuut  creavrruiit,  ut  fODcilinm  aeDaius  rcip.  prupoocrcnt  Bcnpiternnio;  delige* 
reotor  aatem  In  id  conciliom  ab  uoiveiso  populo,  ^ditutqoe  in  illun  subiduiii  or* 
fiinem  omnium  civium  industriae  ac  virtuti  patcret.  Pro  Sext.  6$,. 
*  This  account  oftlte  manner  of  6Hin{;:  up  the  tcDate,  it  confirmed  by  many  otier 
paiaages  of  Ciceru*s  works  ;  fur  example,  when  Cicero  was  elected  aedile,  theucat 
pupcriormaKistrale  to  tbe  quaestor, and  liefore  his  entraace-ioto  tbat  office,  betook 
a  journey  into  Sicily,  to  collect  cTideoce  against  Yerrea}  ia  the  account  of  which 
Toyaj^e  he  •»>»,  **That  he  went  i\t  his  own  charges,  though  a  senator,  into  tbat 
proTJnre,  where  he  had  before  been  quaestor/'  [in.  Ver.  1.  J.§  ].  Again,  when  the 
goveromei't  of  Cilicia  was  laloted  to  hira,  he  begv^ed  of  yoaog  Curio,  «t  be  did  of  ell 
bis  frien<is  iu  the  senate,  not  to  suffer  it  to  be  prolonged  to  him  beyond  tlie  year. 
In  bis  nbscnrr,  Curio,  who  ber4>re  had  been  only  qnaestor,  wae  called  tribane  j  upon 
wbicb  Cieeio,  in  a  congratulatory  letter  to  him  on  tliat  pronMtion,  taking  occaaion 
to  renew  his  former  request,  says,  *<Tb»t  he  asked  it  of  him  befoM-vas  ef  a  acoator 
of  the  noblefcl  birtli,  and  a  yootM  of  the  grcotest  iatereat,  bot  near  of  a  tribuae  of 
|hc  people,  who  bad  the  povter  to  grant  him  what  lie  atikcd/'    £p,  fam.  S.  7. 
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The  consak  of  this  year  were  Co.  Octavius,  akid  C.  Scribonius 
Curio:  the  first  waa  Cicero's  particular  frieod,  a  person  of  sin- 
gular  huQianity  aud  benevolence,  but  cruelly  afBicted  witb  the 
gout,  whom  Cicero  tbereCore  vrge^  as  an  example  agamst  the  Epi- 
cureaus,  to  sbew  that  a  life  supported  by  innocence  could  not 
be  made  Diiserable  by  pain*.  'I'he  second  was  a  professed  orator, 
or  pleader  at  the  bar,  where  he  sustained  some  credit,  without 
auy  other  accompJisbniientof  art  or  nature,  than  a  certain  puri*. 
ty  or  splendour  of  language,  derived  from  the  institution  of  afather» 
who  was  esteemed  lor  bU  eloquence:  his  action  was  vehement, 
with  so  absurd  a  manner  of  wavmg  bis  body  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  as  to  give  occasion  to  a  jest  upoh  him,  that  he  had  learnt 
to  speak  in  a  boat«  They  were  both  of  them,  however,  good  ma- 
gistratesy  such  as  the  present  8tate  of  the  republic  required  :  firm 
to  the  interests  of  the  state,  and  the  late  establishment  made  bv 
Sylla,  which  the  tribunes  were  labouring  by  all  their  arts  to  over- 
throw. These  consuls,  therefore,  were  called  before  the  people 
by  Sicinius,  a  bold  and  factions  tribune,  to  declare  their  opinion 
about  the  revocaiioi)  of  Sylla*s  acts,  and  the  restoration  of  the  tri- 
bunician  power,  which  was  the  only  question  that  engaged  the 
zeal  and  attention  of  the  city :  Curio  spoke  much  against  it,  with 
his  usual  vehemence  and  agitation  of  body,  while  Octavius  sat  by, 
crippled  with  thegout,  and  wrapped  up  in  plasters  and  ointments: 
M^hen Curio  had  done,  the  tribune,  a  man  of  humorous  wit,  told 
Octavius,  that  he  could  never  make.amends  to  his  colleague  for 
the  service  of  that  day  ;  for  if  he  had  not  taken  such  pains  to 
beat  away  the  flies,  they  would  certainly  have  devoured  himt, 
But  while  Sicinius  was  pursuing  his  seditious  practises,  and  using 
all  endeavours  to  excite  the  people  to  some  violence  against  the 
senate,  be  was  killed  by  the  management  of  Curio,  in  a  tumult  of 
his  own  raisingf. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  precise  time  of  Cicero's  marriage, 
xvbich  was  celebrated  most  probably  iq  the  end  of  the  preceding 
year,  immediately  after  his  return  to  Rome,  when  he  was  about 
thirty  years  old  ;  it  cannot  be  placed  later,  because  his  daughter 
was  married  the  year  before  his  consulship,  at  the  age  only  of 

•  De  Fioib,  9.  88. 

t  Carlo  copia  nonuulla  rerborum,  ouUo  alio  bono,  tcnnit  oratonim  locum.  [Brut. 
^50 it  393.3  Motus  erat  is,  qaem  C.  Julias  in  prrpetnum  uotavit,  cum  exec,  in 
Qlramque  partem  tolo  corpore  vacillanle,  quaesiTit,qais  luqueretur  e  liatre*— Nun- 
qoao,  inqiiif,  Octavi,  collegae  luo  frratiam  referee ;  qui  n|si.se  suo  more  ^ac(avisset, 
liodie  te  ittic  muscae  commedissent.     lb.  d94« 

I  yid«  Salluit.  Fraj^m,  Hist.  1.  3,  prat.  Afacri.  Pigb,  Add,  677* 
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thirteen ;  though  we  suppose  ber  to  be  bore  this  year,  on  the 
5tb  of  August,  which  is  mentioned  to  be  ber  birtb-day  *•  Kor  it 
there  any  thing  certain  delivered  of  the  family  and  condition  of 
his  wife  Terentia ;  yet  from  her  name,  ber  great  fortune,  and  her 
sister  Fabia*6  being  one  of  the  vestal  virgins  f,  we  may  conclude 
that  she  was  nobly  descended.  This  year,  therefore,  was  parti* 
cnlarly  fortunate  to  him,  as  it  brought  an  increase,  not  only  of 
issue  but  of  dignity  into  bis  family,  by  raising  it  from  the  eques*^ 
trianto  the  senatorian  rank;  and  by  this  early  taste "bf  popular 
favour,  gave  him  a  sure  presage  of  bisfutulie^Tancement  to  tb^ 
superior  honours  of  the  republic. 

*  Nonif  S«xt)K  add  Alt«  4«  1^ 
t  4«£0D«  Orat,  la  To(itu4, 
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SECTION  It. 


THE  pfoviocetof  ibequsators  being  distributed  to  them  aI-» 
ways  by  lot.  the  island  of  Sicily  happened  to  fall  to  Cicero's  share* 
This  was  the  first  country  which,  after  the  reduction  of  Italy, 
became  a  prey  to  the  power  of  Rome  f,  and  was  then  thought 
coDsiderahle  enoue[h  to  be  divided  into  two  provinces,  of  Lily- 
beum  and  Syracuse ;  the  former  of  which  was  allotted  to  Cicero ; 
for  though  they  were  both  united  at  this  time  under  one  prsetor, 
€r  supreme  governor,  S.  PeHucaeus,  yet  they  continued  still  each 
of  them  to  have  a  distinct  quaestor  }.  He  received  this  ofTice, 
not  as  a  c^ifr,  but  a  trust;  '' and  considered  it,'*  he  says,  *^  as  a 
public  theatre,  in  which  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  turned  upon 
him;"  and,  that  he  might  act  his  part  with  the  greater  credit, 
resolved  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to  it,  and  to  deny  himself 
every  pleasure,  every  gratification  of  his  appetites,  even  themo&t 
innocent  and  natural,  which  could  obstruct  the  laudable  discharge 
of  it  5. 

*  Me  quKttorvni  SiciliciDtit  exrepit  annut.     Brat.  440. 

t  Prima  omnioio*  fidqood  ornameotuni  imperii  est,  prorincia  est  appeUata.    |ii 
^VitJ,3.  I. 

I  Qavstorea  otriuxqae  provinciae,  qai  itto  praetore  fuernnt,    lb,  4, 

^  Itaquiestor  sttos  facias,  at  reibi  lionorem  iUom  oon  aoluin  datum,  sed  etiam 

creditom,  «l  me  qaaef  taramqae  meam  quasi  in  aliquo  terrarum  orbia  tbeatro  versnri 

<nstiaiare«  ;  ut  omam  semper,  quae  jacunda  fidentar  esse,  noo  moda  his  extraur* 

diaariis capiditatibiia,  ted  etiam  ipsi  naturae ar  neccasitati  deueg^arem.      In  Vcrr, 
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Sicily  wnsi  usua!!}'  called  the  granery  of  the  republic*;  and  the 
qu^8tor*8  chief  em  ploy  men  t  in  it  was  to  supply  corn  and  provi- 
bions  for  the  use  of  the  city  :  but  there  happening  to  be  a  peculiar 
scarcity  this  year  at  Rome,  it  maiie  the  people  very  clamourous, 
and  gave  the  tribunes  an  opportunity  of  inflaming  them  the  more 
easily,  by  charging  it  to  the  loss  of  the  tribunician  power,  and 
their  being  left  a  prey  by  that  means  to  the  oppressions  of  the 
great  f.  It. was  necess:«ry  therefore,  to  the  public  quiet,  to  send 
out  lar^e  and  speeily  supf'lies  from  Sicily,  by  whicli  the  island  wu 
like  to  be  drained  ;  so  that  Cicero  had  a  difficult  task  to  furnish 
what  was  sufficient  for  the  demands  of  the  city,  without  being 
grievous  at  the  same  time  to  the  poor  natives;  yet  he  managed 
the  matter  with  so  much  prudence  and  adfiress,  that  he  made 
very  ^reat  exportation?,  without  any  burden  u|>on  the  province; 
shewing  c^reat  courtesy  all  the  while  to  the  dealers,  justice  lot4ie 
merchants,  generosity  lo  the  inhabitants,  humanity  to  the  allies, 
and,  in  short,  doing  all  tninnerof  good  offices  lo  every  body,  by 
%vhich  he  gained  the  love  and  admiration  of  the  Sicilians,  who 
decreed  greater  honours  to  him  at  his  departure,  than  they  had 
ever  decreed  before  to  any  of  their  chief  governors:^.  During  his 
residence  in  the  country,  several  young  Romans  of  quality,  who, 
served  in  the  army,  having  cotnmittcd  some  great  disorder  and 
offence  against  martial  discipline,  ran  away  to  Rome  fur  fear  of 
punishment,  where  being  seized  by  the  magistrates,  diey  were 
sent  back  to  be  tried  before  the  prjL*tor  in  Sicily  :  but  Cicero  un- 
dertook their  defence,  and  pleaded  fjr  them  so  well,  that  he  gut 
them  nil  aLquitted§,  and  by  ihut  means  obliged  several  considera- 
ble families  of  the  citv. 

In  the  hours  of  leisure  fu^m  bis  prcvincial  »fiair«,  heemployed 
liimseif  very  <lil:gent!y,  :is  Lo  us^d  lo  do  at  Uonte,  in  hisrhctorl-i 
I'al  studies,  agreeably  to  lac  rule  wL.c'.i  he  consiantly  inculcates, 
never  to  let  one  day  pwi^  without  i^oiuc  exercise*  of  that  kiud;  so 
that,  on  his  return  from  Sicily,  Lis  oratorical  talents  were,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  judgmet;t,  in  their  full  pertVctiou  and  maturityj|. 

*  Ille  M.  Cato  fiapicn«,  crHam  pcDariam  rcpub'icac,  cutriccm  picbis  Kumanae 
'^ioiiinm  noniiiiarit.     In  Vcrr,  1,2.   a, 

^  Vid,  Oi-at    Ctittae  ill  fiai^iiieut.    Sallust. 

X  Frumrnti  in  tuiumt  cautate  niMxiinii'u  iiumcruin  mi-cram:  ncgnriaturibo* 
comis,  ni«-rrnliiribus  Justus,  muiiicipibiis  librr.ilif,  sociit  ab»lincii!^,  (tmnibnt  craiD 
^  i<n!i  in  oniiii  oflibio  (l:ii{C*nti58iinus:  cxcoi;ilali  quidam  eruul  a  Sirulis  lioaorva  iii 
C'.f*  innndiii.      Pr,  IManc,  96, 

\    Phit.irrb's  lift-  uf  Cir^io. 

I  Jam  TiJrbalur  illud  in  mr,  qu*c.;uid  r5Sit,c?iC  pf rfK-CtuiP.  tt  lialKfc  nialurita- 
Uci  (jnanUim  suan.     Brut,  4lc. 
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Tbccoiinlr^  ilself,  famops  of  oIH  for  ils  scliool  of  eloquence, 
night  affofi  a  pnrticiiUr  inviirtiion  totde  revival  of  those  ntudtes  :  i 
for  Ibe  Sicrlians,  ii»  be  tells  us.  Ijeina  a  sharp  niid  liti£ioiis  people, 
»(),  after  theexpulmon  nf  llieir  lymiits,  iinving  mnny  coiiirover- 
IM  ■moni'  ihe.iiselveB  about  property,  wbieh  requireil  mucH 
plMdinp.  wett  the  fin-t  who  riivenied  rules,  nod  tauglii  an  art  of 
ipMikiii!!,  olwliicti  Corax  and  Tysi'ia  were  the  fiisl  professors: 
Bu  an.  wliicti.  nhove  nil  olhfiis.  ovjes  its  birtli  to  liberty,  and  caft 
never  flourtsb  but  irm  free  air».  i 

Befuiff  he  left  Sicily,  he  made  the  toiirof  Iheisldnd,  to  seeeverjr  \ 
liiiufi  ill  It  that  w"  fiinous,  and  especially  ibe  city  of  Syracuse; 
nbich  bad  nlivaysniadtt  the  principul  figure  in  its  lii«tary.  Her6 
bi*  firai  request  lo  tJie  mugisirates,  who  were  shewing  tiiirl  tlid 
curiofitiea  of  ibe  place,  was  to  let  bun  see  the  lonib  ofArchi* 
DeJvN  (Those  name  had  dune  so  inucli  iioiiour  to  it :  but,  to  hit 
»urptiM>,lie  perceived  tliaiiliey  knew  nothing  at  all  of  ilie  matter, 
tod  even  dettietl  thai  there  was  any  such  tomb  remaining  :  yet  &■ 
be  nos  a»suri;il  of  it  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  concurrent  lenti. 
rooDV  of  writers,  and  remembered  the  verses  inscnhed,  nnd  that .  ' 
ttiitir  «ra>  .1  sphere  iviih  a  cylinder  engraved  on  some  part  of  it*,  I 
lie  would  HOI  be  dissuaded  from  the  pmns  of  ^earchin;;  itouG 
M'bcH  ilicy  tiod  carrrifd  him  ihercJ'urc  lo  the  gate  where  lUe 
{reateet  number  of  their  old  s«pi)lclires  stood,  he  observed,  in  a 
ipM  DVergiowii  wtih  shru'is  and  t>riura,  .'(  sninll  column,  whose 
hcitl  bad  jusE  a[i(ieiircd  above  the  linglir-s,  "  with  ii  figure  of  a 
ifhtre  and  cylinder  upon  it;  this,  he  presently  told  tliecoaipany, 
HM  l!ie  thing  lliat  they  were  looking  for ;  nnd  sending  in  some 
men  to  clear  thu  (^inund  of  the  brambles  and  rubbisli,  he  found 
tkeiosciiption  al(>»  which  he  expelled,  though  Ihe  latter  jiart  of 
lU  the  verse*  was  effaced,  ibus,  snys  he,  "  one  of  the  noblest 
cilirt  uf  <>reece,  and  once  lilicwise  tlie  mosi  learned,  had  known 
DMbinti  ul  the  monument  of  its  most  deserving  nnd  ingenious 
aiixeo,  if  it  bad  not  been  discoven'd  to  them  by  a  native  of  Ar- 
piauinf."  At  the  ex  pi  rnl  ion  of  Ins  year,  he  took  leave  of  the  Si- 
c4ian*,  by  a  kind  and  iinVctionaie  speech,  assuring  them  of  his 
prolrcliun  in  all  tiiuir  alVairs  at  Rome,  in  which  he  was  as  good 
u  bil  word,  and  continued  ever  after  their  constant  patron,  to 
the  grcrai  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  provinces. 

■  Cgn  fttblHliii  h>   Kkilb  lyraniiia  tn  prituls  lansD  inlfrvallu  jndiciit  repctv- 

inlar,  iNiii  iwimuni,  quo<l  ctnt  uciila  Ufa  gcus  «I  cuulru^eru  naturii,  Drtcm  r% 

fiviilu*  Curncrui  cl  T]<lam  i:on*crip*i»e.    Brul,  75.      Hate  uoi  rca  in 

■a  pDpitlu,  mniincqur  iu  pscilji,  IrRnijullilBqiK  ciiillliliu]  s(in|i>i  floruit, 

I  tlumJiwlB  rat.     Do  Drat.  ■•  s. 

tTaM.Qaett.  a,  3. 
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He  came  away  extremely  pleased  with  the  success  of  bis  ad*^ 
ministration ;  and  flattering  himself,  that  all  Rome  wascelebrat* 
ing  bis  praise,  and  that  the  people  would  readily  grant  bim  every 
thing  that  he  desired ;  in  which  imagination  be  landed  at  Puteoli^ 
a  considerable  port  adjoining  to  Bai&e,  the  chief  seat  of  pleasure 
fn  Italy,  where   there  was  a  perpetual  resort  of  all  the  rich  and 
the  great,  as  well  for  the  delights  of  its  situation  as  the  use  of  its 
baths  and    hot  waters.    But  here,  as  he  himself  pleasantly  tella 
the   story,  he  was  not  a  little  mortified  by  the  first  friend  whom 
be  met;  who  asked  bim,  "How  long  be  had  left  Rome,  and 
\vhat  news  there?"  when   he  answered,  "That  he  came  from 
the  provinces:" — "From  Afric,  I  suppose,"  says  another;  and 
upon  his  replying,  with  some  indignation,  "No:  I  come  from 
Sicily  :"  a  third,   who  stood  by,  and  bad  a  mind  to  be  thought 
^iser,  said  presently,  "  How !  did  you  not  know  that  Cicero 
was  quicstor  of  Syracuse?*' — ^Upon  which,  perceiving  it  in  vain 
to  be  angry,  he  fell  into  the  humour  of  ttte  place,  and  made  bim« 
fielf  one  of  the  company  who  came  to  the  Waters.    This  mortis' 
fication  gave  some  little  check  to  bis  ambition,  or  taught  bim 
rather  how  to  apply  it  more  successfully ;  "  ahd  did  him  more 
good,''  be  says,  "  than  if  Jnt  had  received  all  the  compliments 
that  be  expected;  for  it  made  bim  reflect,  that  the  people  of 
Rome  had  dullears,  but  quick  eyes;  and  that  it  was  his  businest 
to  keep  himself  always  in  their  sight ;  nor  to  be  so  solicitous  boW 
to  make  them  bear  of  bim,  as  to  make  them  see  bim  :  so  that,  front 
this  moment,  be  resolved  to  stick  close  to  the  forum,  and  to  live 
perpetually  in  the  view  of  the  city ;  nor  to  suffer  either  his  porter 
or  his  sleep  to  binder  any  mane's  access  to  bim*.^ 

At  bis  returtr  to  Rome  he  fbund  the  consul,  L.  LuCullus,  em^ 
ploying  all  his  power  to  repel  theattempts  of  a  turbulent  tribune^ 
L.  Quinctius,  who  had  a  manner  of  speak'mg  peculiarly  adapted 
to  inflame  the  multitude,  and  was  perpetually  exerting  it,  to  peri 
suade  them  to  reverse  Sylly's  acts  f.  These  acts  were  odious  to 
all  who  affected  popularity,  especially  to  the  tribunes^  who  could 
not  brook  with  any  patience  the  diminution^  of  their  ancient 
power;  yet  all  prudent  men  were  desirous  to  support  tbem,  av 
the  best  foundation  of  a  lasting  peace  and  firm  settlement  of  tbe 
republic.  Tbe  tribune  Sicinius  made  the  fil^t  attack  uponthem* 
soon  after  Sylla's  death,  but  lost  his  life  in  tbe  quarrel ;  wbicb 

^  Pro  PUorio,  d6i 

i*  HtfiBo  euro  tumma  polenlafe  pnedifaf,  fam  ard  initiiiMandot  aDimoi  maUitudU 
■ia  «cc«»iBOiodaluii.    Pro  Ciucul.  tfQ«  Plutar.  in  Lucull. 
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insteftd  of  quenching,  added  fuel  to  the  flame ;  so  that  C  Cotta, 
one  of  the  next  consuls,  a  man  of  moderate  principles,  and  ob- 
noxious to  neither  party,  made  it  his  business  to  mitigate  these 
beats,  by  mediating  between  the  jsenate  and  the  tribunes,  and  re- 
mitting a  part  of  the  restraint  that  Sylla  had  laid  upon  them,  so 
far  as  to  restore  .them  to  a  capacity  of  holding  tlie  superior  magis- 
tracies. But  a  partial  restitution  could  not  satisfy  them ;  they 
were  as  clamorous  still  as  ever^  and  thought  it  a  treachery  to  be 
'quiet  till  they  had  recovered  their  whole  rights:  for  which  pur- 
pose Quinccius  was  now  imitating  his  predecessor  Sicinius,  and 
exciting  the  populace  to  do  themselves  justice  against  their  op*- 
pressors,  por  suffer  their  power  and  liberties  to  be  extorted  from 
them  by  the  nobles.  But  the  vigour  of  Lucullus  prevented  him 
from  gaining  aj^y  farther  advantage,  or  making  any  impression 
this  year  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace  *. 

C.  Verres,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more  herer 
^ier,  was  now  also  prstor  of  the  city^  or  the  supreme  adminisr 
trator  of  Justice;  whose  decreep  w.ere  not  restrained  to  the  strict 
fetter  of  ibe  law,  but  formed  usually  uppn  the  principles  of  com- 
mon equity  ;  which,  while  it  gives  a  greater  liberty  of  doing  what 
is  rigbty  gives  a  greater  latitude  withal  of  doing  wrong ;  and  the 
power  was  never  in  worse  bands,  or  m^ore  corruptly  sdministered 
than  by  Verres:  **  for  there  was  not  a  man  in  Italy,"  says  Cicero, 
^wbo  had  a  law  suit  at  Rome,  but  knew,  th^t  the  rights  and 
properties  of  the  Ron^an  people  were  determined  by  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  his  whore  f. 

There  was  a  very  extraordinary  commission  granted  this  year 
to  M.  Antonius,  the  father  of  the  triumvir, — the  inspection  and 
command  of  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean;  "a  boundless 
power,''  M  Cicero  calls  it^,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
plundering  the  provinces,  and  committing  all  kinds  of  outrage  on 
the  allies.  He  invaded  Crete  without  any  declaration  of  war,  on 
purpose  to  enslave  it,  and  with  such  an  assurance  of  victory,  that 
be  carried  more  fetters  with  him  than  arm8§.     But  he  met  with 

f  Nisi  forte  C.  Cotia  ex  factiooe  medit  consul,  aliter  quamroctu  juraqasedamtri^ 
banit  pleb.  restituit;  ct  quanquaiD  L,  Sicinius  primus  de  potc«tatetribunicialoqtti 
tosas,  mnssitantibas  robis  circumveutus  erat^— Lucullus  superiorc  annu  quautis 
aaimis  ierit  in  L.  Quinctium,  vidistis, — ^Vid  Sallust,  Hist,  Fragment,  I.  3.  Orat. 
Macn  Licinii.  Plut.  in  LncuH. 

tUt  nemo  tam  rusticauus  homo,  Romam  ex  ullo  rouuicipio  vadimonii  causa  re-* 
amt,  quio  sciret  jura  omnia  prartoria  urbani  nuta  atque  arbitrio  Cbelidonis  meretrU 
cu\x  |:uberoari.     luVerr.  5.  13« 

t  M,  Antonii  infinitum  illud  impcrium.    lb.  9. 3« 

*l  Primus  invasit  insnlam  M.  Antoniuf,  cam  ingentt  <(uidf m  victopsp  s^ e  at<^af 
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the  fate  that  he  deserved  :  for  the  Cretans  totally  routed  bin  ii 
a  naval  engagement,  and  returned  triumphant  into  their  port% 
with  the  bodies  of  their  enemies  hanging  on  their  masts.  Anto- 
nius  died. soon  after  this  disgrace,  infamous  of  his  character,  ^*  nor 
in  any  respect  a  better  man/*  says  Asconius,  *M ban  his  soo  *«? 
But  Metelius  made  the  Treians  pay  dear  ibr  their  triumph,  bj 
the  entire  conquest  of  their  country  :  "  in  which  war/*  as  Fionis 
says/' if  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  Romans  were  the  aggressors; 
and  though  they  charged  the  Cretans  witli  favouring  Mithridates^ 
yet  their  real  motive  was,  the  desire  of  conquering  so  nOble  an 

island  f." 

Mithridates  also  had  now  renewed  the  war  against  Rome;  en- 
couraged to  it  by  the  diversion  which  Setorus  was  giving  at  the 
lame  time  in  Spain,  to  their  best  troops  and  ablest  generals,  M6- 
telliis  and  Pompey  :  so  that  (lUculhi^,  who,  on  the  expiratroii  of 
his  consulship,  had  the  province  of  Asia  allotted  to  him,  obtained 
with  it  of  course  the  command  of  this  war.  But  while  their  ankis 
Ivere  thus  employed  in  the  different  extremities  of  the  empire^  ai 
ugly  disturbance  broke  out  at  home,  which,  though  contemptiblja 
enough  in  its  origin,  began  in  a  short  time  to  spread  terror  and 
consternation  through  Italy.  It  took  its  ri§e  (rom  a  few  |;ladtator^ 
scarce  above  thirty  at  first,  who  broke  out  of  their  school  at  Capuftp 
and,  havmg  seiased  a  quantity  of  arni^,  and  drawn  a  number  of 
slaves  after  them,  posled  themselves  an  Mount  Vesuvius:  here 
they  were  presently  surrounded  by  the  proctor  Clod  ins  Glaber, 
with  a  good  body  of  regular  troops;  but,  forcing  their  way 
through  them,  with  sword  in  hand,  they  assaulted  and  took  bis 
camp,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  all  Campania,  From  this 
success  their  numbers  presently  increased  to  the  size  of  an  army 
of  forty,  thousand  fighting  men:  with  which  they  made  bead 
against  the  Roman  legions,  and  sustained  a  vigorous  war  for  three 
years  in  the  very  bowels  of  Italy  ;  where  they  defeated  several 
commanders  of  consular  and  prxtorian  rank;  and,  pufled  up  with 
their  victories,  began  to  talk  of  their  attacking  Ron»e.  But 
M.  Crassusthe  pranor,  to  whom  the  war  was  committed,  having 
gathered  about  him  all  i he  forces  which  were  near  home,  chas- 
tised their  insolence,  and  drove  them  before  him  to  the  extremity 

• 

M»cio,  adco  iit  plures  CHleiins  in  navibus  quam  arma  portaret.     Flor,  3. 7. 

*  Antonium,  cum  multa  contra sociorum  satutem,  roulta  contra  ulilitatem  proTiD* 
ciajrnm  et  facerft  et  cogitareti  iu  mediii  ejus  iiijoriis  ct  cupiditatibua  moriopprcs 
die.     In  Vrrr.  3.  9 1, 

tCrt'ticum  bellum,  h\  vera  Tolamas  noBCere,  nog  fecimus  sola  Tincendi  nobUcpi 
lusulam  cupiditatc.     Fior.  tb. 
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q£  Rhegium ;  where,  for  want  of  vessels  to  make  their  escape,  the 
greatest  part  was  destroyed,  and  among  them  their  general  Spar- 
iacus,  6ghling  bravely  to  the  last  at  the  head  of  his  desperate 
irpops*  This  was  called  the  Servile  War,  for  which  Crassus 
had  the  honour  of  an  ovation,  it  being  thought  benerfth  ihe  dig- 
nity of  the  republic  to  grant  a  full  triumph  for  the  conquest  of 
slaves :  but,  to  bring  it  as  near  as  possible  to  a  triumph,  Crassus 
procured  a  special  decree  of  the  senate  to  authorise  him  to  wear 
ihe  laurel  crown,  which  was  the  properornament  of  the  triumph, 
as  myrtle  was  of  the  ovation  t. 

The  Sertorian  war  happened  to  be  finished  also  fortunately  near 
.the  same  time.    The  author  of  it,  Sertorius,   was  bred  under 
C.  Mariiis,  with  whom  he  had  served  in  all  his  wars,   with  a  8iQ7 
gular  reputation,  not  only  of  martial  virtue,  but  of  justice  and  cle- 
inency;  for,  though  he  was  firm  to  the  Marian  party,  he  always 
'disliked  and  opposed  their  cruelty,  and  advised  a  more  temperate 
use  of  their  power.    After  the  death  of  Cinnat  befell  into  Sylla^s 
hands,  along  with  the  consul  Scipio,  when  the  army  abandoned 
them:  Sylla  dismissed  him  with  life,  on   the  account  perhaps 
of  his  knowjn  moderation  :  yet,  taking  him  to  be  an  utter  enemy 
to  his  c^use,  he  soon  after  proscribed  and  drove  him  to  the  ne* 
'cessify  of  seeking  his  safety  in  foreign  countries.     After  several 
iattempts  on   Afric  and   the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  be 
'found   a  settlement  in  Spain;  whither  all  who  fied  from  Sj^lla's 
cruelty  resorted  to  him,  of  whom  he  formed  a  senate,  whic  h  gave 
laws  to  the  whole  proivnce.    Here,  by  his  great  credit  and  address, 
be  raised  a  force  sufficient  to  sustain  a  war  of  eight  years  against 
the   whole  power  of  the  republic ;  and   to  make   it  a  question, 
\fbether  Rome  or  Spain  should  possess  the  empire  of  the  world. 
Q.Metullnsan  old  experienced  commander,  was  sent  against  him 
singly  at  first;  but  was  so  often  baffled  and  circumvented;  by  his 
^uperior  vigour  and   dexterity,  that  the  people  of  Rome  were 
forced  to  send  their  favourite  Pompey  to  his  assistance,   with  th^ 
best  troops   of  the   empire.     Sertorius   maintained    his  ground 
against  them    both;  and,  after  many  engagements,  in  which  he 
generally  came  off  equal,  often  superior,  was  basely  murdered  at 
a  private  feast  by  the  treachery  of  Ferperna;  who  being  the  next 
to  him  in  command,  was  envious  of  his  glory,  and  wanted  to  usurp 

his  power.     Perperna  was  of  noble  birth,  and  had  been  pretof  of 

■  '  •  '  » 

•  Vi«l.  Flor.  3.  20. 

•f  Pliit«  In  Crags.— -Cra Me,  quid  est,  quod  confrctoforinidolosiss|mpbello,ct)roDam 
illam  Uufeam  tibi  tantoptre  detferni  yolaerit  ?    |o  Pipon.  94« 
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Koroe,  where  be  tcv4  up  h»s  arms  with  the  consul  LepidustOK^ 
vene  the  acu  ct  S\]ia,  ac«i  rtcal  the  proscribed  Marians,  and 
after  tbe:r  •iet'eat  carried  off  tne  be^t  part  ot  their  troopi  to  the 
support  of  Sertor.LiS*;  but,  instead  of  gain  a^  nbat  be  expected 
from  i^ioriusi  lieath,  be  ruined  iue  cause,  oi'  which  he  had  okade 
himself  the  ch:el,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war  that  was  wholly  sup- 
ported by  the  reputation  of  tLe  general :  for  the  revolted  prorioces 
presentiy  submitted ;  and  the  army  haTiiii;  no  confideoce  in  their 
uew  leader,  was  easily  broken  and  dispersed,  and  Perpema  bim- 
self  taken  prisoner. 

Pompey  is  celebrated  on  tuis  occasion  for  an  act  of  great  pro- 
dence  and  generosity  :  for  when  Perperna,  in  hopes  of  saving  his 
life,  offered  to  make  some  important  discoferies,  and  to  put  into 
h;s  bauds  all  Setorus*s  papers,  in  which  were  several  letters  from 
the  principal  senators  of  Rome,  pressing  him  to  bring  his  amj 
into  Italy  for  the  sake  of  overturning  the  present  governmeDt,  he. 
ordered  the  papers  to  be  burnt  without  reading  them,  and  Per- 
perna  to  be  killed  without  seeing  bim  \  He  knew,  that  the  best 
way  of  healing  the  discontents  of  ihc  c::y,  where  faction  was 
perputuaily  at  work  to  disturb  the  public  qu;et.  was,  toeasepeo* 
pie  of  those  fe^rs  which  a  consciousness  of  guilt  would  suggesti 
rather  than  push  them  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  their  security 
from  a  change  of  affairs,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  state^.  As  he 
returned  into  Italy  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army,  he  bap^ 
pened  to  fall  in  luckily  with  the  remains  of  those  fugitives,  wbo^ 
after  the  destruction  of  Spartacus,  had  escaped  from  Crassus,  and 
were  making  their  way  iu  a  body  towan^stue  Alps,  whom  he  in- 
tercepted and  entirely  cut  off  to  the  number  of  five  thousand  ;  and 
in  a  letter  upon  it  to  the  senate,  said  that  Crassus  indeed  had  de« 


*  Sylla  k.  Coofiilcn,  at  prviliximnf ,  rxariuatamque  Sertoiiom^  proh  qoapti 
bellirtcfm  !  ir  Hintioi  alios  dimifii  tocolumcf.     Wll,  Pat,  ::,  25.  29, 

lam  .-^fricv,  j^m  Balcmrihus  lotulfi  furtanam  esptrias,  missusque  in  occanan*" 
taadeDi  Hiapaoiam  arnavit — Satia  laalo  hoati  odo  Inp^ralore  reststcrc  mRoaiaM 
nan  puloit  :  additua  Mfteitu  Co.  Pompcius,  Hi  copias  viri  diu,  jk,  ancipili  aempcr 
■rie  altrirere  :  iiec  tamcD  priu*  beIio,quam  saorum  ardtrfi  tt  iuaidiis,  cxIiDclM 
ckt.     Ftor.  3.  2 J, 

lilud  in  laalum  ^crtorium  armit  extulit,  nt  per  quinqaeoBiam  dijadicari  aim 
potucrit,  lli9paDif,  KooaniaTe  io  araia  plas  CMct  robori»,  &  nlerpopaloa  ailcrl 
pr.riluraa  forfl.     Veil,  Pat.  «,  90, 

A  M.  Pcrprroa  &  aliia  conjuratia  cou?ivio  interrecCBS  eat,  oclaTo  ducatna  aiii 
aaoo  j  magiius  dii\,  «c  ad«ersos  duo*  Imprratorcs,  Pompeium  ci  Meteilum,  aspc 
par,  frcqueniius  victor.  EpiC.  LiT.96,  Vid.  cliam  Plutarch,  in  Serlorio  et  Ponip^ 
Appiaii.  p.  419 

t  Plutarcb,  iu  Pomp,  jlppian.  423. 

X  Iu  tanto  ciriiun  niimero,  magna  nuliitudu  est  eorum,  qui  propter  melum  pee- 
n:r;,  pcccatorum  suorum  conicii,  uovos  motus  con^criioncsqac  Kep.  quaerunt,  P.q 
ScjLt.  4C. 
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featert  the  Gladiators,  but  that  he  had  plucked  up  the  war  by  the 
roots*.  Cicero,  likewise,  from  a  particular  dislilte  to  CrassuBy 
afiecteJ  in  his  public  speechs  to  give  Poinpey  the  honour  of 
SniBhiiie  thi«  war,  declaring,  that  the  fame  of  his  coniing  had 
broken  the  force  of  il,  and  his  pretence  extinguished  itf. 

For  this  victory  in  Spain,  Pumpey  obtained  a  second  triumph, 
while  he  was  still  only  a  private  citizen,  and  of  the  F.ci>Jentri8n 
nnk:  but  ihe  next  day  be  toolc  possession  of  the  consulship,  to 
which  he  had  been  elecied  in  his  absence;  and,  us  if  lie  h;id  been 
born  to  command,  made  his  first  euiry  into  ihe  senste  in  th«> 
proper  post  lo  preside  in  it.  He  was  not  yet  full  thirty  six  year* 
old,  but  the  senule,  by  a  decree,  dispensed  with  the  lucapaciiy  of 
his  age  and  absence ;  and  qualified  him  lo  hold  the  highest  ii)Bgia-> 
tracy,  before  he  was  capable  by  law  of  pretending  even  to  th* 
lowest:  and  by  his  authority  M.  t^rnssus  was  elected  also  for  hia 
colleague^. 

Crassus's  father  and  elder  brother  lost  their  lives  in  the  massa- 
cres of  Marius  nnd  Cinna ;  but  he  himself  escaped  into  Spain,  and 
lay  there  concealed  till  Sylla's  return  loltaly,  whither  he  pretently 
resorted  to  him,  in  hopes  to  revenge  the  ruin  of  his  fortunes  and 
family  on  the  opposite  fnclion.  As  he  was  attached  to  Sylia't^ 
cause  both  by  interest  and  inclination,  so  he  was  much  considered 
ID  it;  and.  beiug  extremely  greedy  and  rapacious,  made  use  of 
all  \i\t  credit  to  enrich  himself  by  the  plunder  of  the  enemy,  and, 
the  purchase  of  confiscated  estales,which  Cicero  calls  bis  harvest^.- 
By  these  methods  he  raised  an  immense  wealth,  computed  at  , 
many  millions,  gathered  from  the  ppoils  and  calamities  of  big 
coantry.  He  u!>ed  to  sny,  "  that  no  man  could  be  reckoned  rich,- 
who  was  not  able  lo  maintain  an  army  out  of  his  own  rents  ||:'*- 
and  if  the  accounts  of  antiquity  be  true,  the  number  of  his  slaves 
was  scarce  inferior  to  that  of  a  full  army;  which  inniead  cf  being 
a  burthen,  made  one  part  of  his  revenue;  being  all  lialned  to 
aome  useful  art  or   profession,  which  enabled  them  not  only  to 

■Plnt.lbiJ, 

t  Quid  brlliiin  eitpcclaliune  Pamprii  aUcnDitum  ali|ue  imminiilum  etl  -,  m<TTenta     < 
■vbtatamrlnpullani.     Pro  l«s     Manil,  xi,   il.— Qui  vlinoi  Krrr itia  tirlule  viclurl- 
•fne  ttomuisacl.     Pro  !lrct.  ai. 

I   Faraptiui  lioc  quoqur  tnumplio,  ailhuc  Eqiiei  Ruoianus,  inlc  dirin  quim  Coa-, 
(olmlnm  inirit,  curro  nrbrin  inticlui  ril.     VcU.  Pll,  I.  30, 

Qnid   Mm   HJneulirr,  quam  ul  ex  S,  C.  icf;ibus  aalulaa  cai 
Milam  ■liDin  lungiilratum  per  trf«  raperclicHiiBtl  >  Quid  tam  iacirdibile,  quam  9% 
ItrtDD  Eqnct  RanaiiuiS.  C,  triumpharct !     Prulcg,  Man.  ai.      Via   Plul      '  ' 
Pvap. 

^  tllein  SyllBui  tciupurii  mmttn — ParKl.  6.  t. 
II  Md1t>eitcaudltrUDl,i'uin  die 
•IfTC  ro"<'  ■uii  fruclibui,    lb.  l, 
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support  themselves,  but  to  brinsr  a  share  of  profit  to  their  roasterir 
Among  the  other  trades  In  his  family,  he  is  said  to  have  had  above 
five  hundred  masons  and  archit'-cts  consranily  employed  in  builds 
ing  or  re[)airin«f  the  houses  of  the  city*.  He  had  contracted  an 
early  envy  to  Pon)pey,  for  his  superior  credit  both  with  Sylla  and 
the  people  ;  which  was  still  aggravated  l)y  Pompey*8  late  a(« 
tempt  to  rob  him  of  the  honour  of  ending  the  Servile  war;  but^ 
finding:  'linself  wholly  unequal  to  his  rival  in  military  fame,  bcf 
applied  hiinsplfto  the  arts  of  peace  and  eloquence:  in  which  he 
obtained  the  character  of  a  good  speaker,  and,  by  his  easy  and 
familiar  address,  and  a  readiness  to  assist  all,  who  wanted  either 
his  protection  or  his  money,  acquired  a  great  authority  in  all  the 
public  aifairs:  so  that  Pompey  was  glad  to  embrace  and  oblige 
him:  by  taking  him  for  his  partner  in  the  consulship. 

Five  years  were  now  almost  elapsed,  smce  Cicero's  election  to 
the  Questorship:  which  was  the  proper  interval  prescribed  by 
law,  before  he  could  hold  the  next  office  of  Tribune  or  JiCdile  ; 
and  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  one  of  these  in  his  way  ttf 
the  superior  dignities:  he  chose  therefore  to  drop  the  Tribunate, 
as  being  stript  of  its  ancient  power  by  the  late  ordinance  of  Syllai* 
and  began  to  make  interest  for  the  iEdileship,  while  Hortentius^ 
at  the  same  time,  was  suing  for  the  Consulship.  He  had  eni>" 
ployed  all  this  interval  in  a  close  attendance  on  the  forum^  and  a 
perpetual  course  of  pleadl|igt,  which  greatly  advanced  his  interest- 
in  the  city  ;  especiall}'  when  it  was  observed  that  he  strictly  com- 
plied with  the  law,  by  refusing  not  only  to  take  fees,  but  to  ac* 
cept  even  any  presents,  in  which  the  generality  of  patrons  were 
less  scrupulous  +,  Yet  all  his  orations  within  this'  period  are  lost; 
of  which  number  were  those  for  M.  Tullius  and  L.  Varenus,  men- 
tioned by  Quintilian  and  Prisciun,  as  extant  in  their  time. 

Some  writers  tell  us,  that  he  in)|)roved  and  perfected  his  action 
by  the  instructions  of  Roscius  and  /Esopus;  the  two  most  accom-* 
plished  actors  in  that,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  age,  the'one  in 
comedy,  the  other  in  tragedy  §.  lie  had  a  great  csteenif  indeed 
for  them  both,  and  ndmirjd  the  uncommon  perfection  of  their 
art :  but,  though  he  conduscc  nded  to  treat  them  as  friends,  he 
would  have  disdained  to  use  them  as  masters.  He  had  formed 
himself  upon  a  nobler  plan,  drawn  his  rules  of  action  from  nature 

*  Plutarch  in  Crass. 

•f  Cum  i<;itur  rssein  in  pluritnis  causis,  ct  in  priucipibus  patruuis  (piixiueooitim 
fore  uprsatus.     nrul.  p.  440. 
I  Plutarch  Cicer. 
^    Ihid. 
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*nd  pliilosopliy,  aiid  his  practice  from  the  most  perfect  apeaVera 
then  hving;  in  the  worM  ;  and  'leclares  the  theatre  to  be  an  improper 
■cbool  for  ihe  insliluhon  uf  an  oralur,  as  leaching  gestures  too 
miDUTe  and  nnmaaly,  anil  la>>oui-iiig  more  about  the  expression 
of  words  ihat  of  things  •  ;  nay,  he  laughs  somelimes  at  Horten* 
litis  fur  an  action  too  t'oppisti  and  tiie:Uncfllt.  who  used  to  be  •' 
rallied,  on  ihnt  rery  account,  by  tlie  other  pleaderp,  wiihibe  title 
of  the  Player:  so  that,  in  the  cause  of  P.  Sylla,  Torqiiatus,  a  free 
speaker  on  the  other  side,  called  hini,  by  way  of  ridicule,  Diony^ 
sin,  an  actress  of  those  times,  in  great  request  for  her  dancing^. 
Yet  Hurlensius  himself  was  so  far  from  borrowing  his  mimtier  i 
froin  the  stage,  that  the  8lag;e  borrowed  from  liim ;  ami  the  t 
celebrated  actors  just  mentioned,  RoScius  and  /Esopus,  are  said  Ui 
have  atteiideil  all  the  trials  in  which  he  pleaded,  in  order  to  per* 
feet  the  action  of  the  theatre  by  that  of  the  forum:  which  leemi 
indeed  to  be  the  more  natural  method  of  the  two,  that  they  who 
act  in  feigned  life  should  take  their  pattern  from  the  true ;  not  * 
those,  who  represent  the  true,  copy  from  that  which  is  feignedg, 
We  are  told  ho^vever  by  others,  what  doth  not  seem  wholly  im> 
probable,  that  Cicero  used  to  divert  himself  sometimes  wiUl  Ros* 
cius,  and  make  it  an  exercise,  or  trial  of  skill  between  theirif 
which  could  exprL'SH  the  same  passion  the  most  variously,  tb^ 
one  by  words,  the  other  by  gestures  ||." 

A*  be  lia<j  now  devoied  himself  to  s  life  of  business  and  ambi* 
tion,  so  he  omitted  none  of  the  usual  arts  of  recoinniending  him-  J 
wlfto  popular   favour,  and   faciJiiaiing  his  advancement  to  th«.  ] 
•uperior    honours.      He  thought  it  absurd,    "  that   when  every  j 
liUle  artificer  knew  the  nume  and  use  of  all  his  tools,  a  statesman 


,  ililuque  Roacii  geilun 
D  getlu  ditccDdq  hiilrioi 


*Qui*  ncgpt  opUi  me  or.ilori  in  lioc  uralorlo  muti 
Mii>n  ncDio  innsci-il  aludiotii  dicenill  ■ilDlorenlibut 
■Mrs  cltlHiran'.     DeOnl,  l.sg,     Viil,  Tuic,  Diip  « 

0«nDt*  bhIiii  liui  mutui  subicquj  drbcl  |[ealu>  ;  qod  hic,  rrrba  exprimcni,  (ecu 
rui,  wd  uuirvriaiD  rem  el  ■enlcnliim ;  uod  ileiniinBlrBtiuDf,  Hd  ■l|;nigDiGcitiol 
dMlvan*.  Inlcruni  inOrcliDDc  liac  forii  ac  drill,  nan  sb  icena  cl  liiilrionibas,  j 
lb.  3,  &g. 

-t  Palainu!^ — Palroniini  tuuln  ccrviculini  jkctitnrum,    In  Vrrr,  1.  3.  19. 

I  L.  Turquotui,  aiibngrcali  bamo  iiigcnio  el  igfeatiTo^non  jam  biatrioaem  illun  ■ 
Secret,  trd  grtlirulDriam,  Diixiyaiamque  cum  ootiiaima  aallatricule  nomiDe  appel-  H 
Urd.     Ani.  Cell.  1,  S. 

\  Grnui  hue  talum  ormnro,  qui  aonl  Fcrilalii  ipiiua  actorea,  retiqueruut  ;  ima-  ' 
■una  ■Birni  *crilali>,  lililrione*  orcupaTerunt. — At  line  dubio  in  omai  revinclt  I 
laiilillunem  TerilM.     De  Oral.  3  -,6. 

[I  Salia  cunalal,  cunlendere  cum  cum  ipao  hiilrione  lolitum,  utrum  ille  irpisa 
•andrn  icatcntlam  variia  grdiliua  cffieercl,  an  ipae  per  eloquc 
(li'erao  pionuneiarel.     Macruli,  Sulurn.  9,x, 
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«h6uM  neglect  llie  fenowledge  of  men,  who  were  the  proper  ii^ 
Btrumentn  n-ilh  which  he  was  to  work:  he  made  it  his  busineai 
therefore  to  learn  the  name,  the  plnce.and  the  conHilion,  of  eveij 
eminent  citizen ;  what  estate,  wliat  friends,  what  neighbours  bd 
bad;  mid  could  readily  point  out  their  several  houses,  3S  he  in 
veiled  through  Italy*,"  This  knowledge,  which  is  useful  in  al 
populnr  governnienlB,  was  peculiarly  necessary  at  Rome ;  wberfr 
the  people,  having  much  to  give,  expected  to  be  much  courted; 
find  where  their  high  spirits  and  privileges  placed  them  as  miicS 
above  the  rank  of  all  other  citizens,  as  the  grandeur  of  the  republic 
exceeded  ihnt  of  all  otherslaies;  so  that  every  man,  who  aspired 
to  any  public  dignity,  kept  a  slave  or  two  in  his  family,  wboil 
sole  business  U  was  to  learn  the  names  and  know  the  persons  <^ 
every  citizen  at  sight,  so  as  to  be  able  to  whisper  iheni  to  hU 
master,  as  he  passed  through  the  streets,  that  he  might  be  reads 
to  salute  them  all  familiarly,  and  shake  bands  with  them,  as  hU 
particular  actjuaintancef. 

Plutarch  says,  "  that  ihe  use  of  these  nomeuclalors  was  cong 
Irary  to  the  laws;  and  that  CaCo,  for  that  reason,  in  suing  ibf 
the  public  oflices,  would  not  employ  any  of  them,  but  tookaHl 
that  trouble  upon  liimselfj."  But  that  notion  is  fully  confuted' 
by  Cicero,  who,  in  his  oration  for  Murena,  rallies  the  absurd  rli 
gourof  Calo's  stoical  principles,  and  tbeir  inconsistency  with  contf 
inon  life,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  his  having  a  nomenclatoiv 
"What  do  you  mean,"  says  be,  "  by  keeping  a  nomenclator ?— * 
The  thing  itself  is  a  mere  cheat :  for  if  it  be  your  duly  to  call  tliti 
citizens  by  their  names,  it  is  a  shame  for  your  slave  to  know  then! 
better  than  yourself. — Why  do  you  not  speak  lo  them  before  he> 
has- whispered  you  ?  Or,  after  he  has  whispered,  why  do  yoit 
salute  them,  as  if  you  kn^w  tliem  yourself?  Or,  when  you  bar& 
gained  your  election,  why  do  you  grow  careless  about  saluting' 
ihera  at  all  ?  Alt  this,  if  examined  by  tbe  rules  of  social  lifeift. 
right;  but  if  by  precepts  of  your  philosophy,  very  wicked  §."  A^ 
for  Cicero  himself,  whatever  pains  he  is  said  to  have  taken  in  Ihil 
way,  it  appears  from  several  passages  in  bis  letters,  that  hecoEH^ 
ttantly  had  a  nomenclatar  at  bis  elbow  on  all  public  uccasioasit. 

"  Plularcb  iu  Cic, 

*  Vid.  (tfprliliuuc  Coatulal,  II, 


Ntrf 


\lu'i  fodiccl  Ului,  tl  cvgat  Imas  pundrra  dedram. 

PutriiEttc.    Uii:  mulrum  ia  Fabia  *altt,  ille  Vcliun ; 

CuilibM  llie  Tiicci  dabil,  &c. 

H.ir.  Epiil,  T,  iG, 
,  inCalo.  ^   Pro  Murrua,  39. 

lunulliuourdiiiii  liuiuu  numcuchitDii  notu*  ruciit,^ui  nlbiBbriMsai 

d  Ati, «.  1, 
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3e  was  now  in  hit  thi  rty-scveutli  year,  the  proper  age  for  hold- 
jp^  ihe  ediieship,  whicli  was  the  first  public  preferment  ihnt 
W*8  called  a  magistracy  ;  the  questorsblp  being  an  oSice  only  or 
pUceoftrusi,  without  anyjurisdiction  in  the  city,  as  the  etlilev 
b^*.  These  ediles,  as  well  ns  all  ihe  inferior  olTiiers,  were 
cn98£D  by  ihe  people  voting  in  their  tribes;  a  manner  of  electing 
of  all  the  most  free  and  popular:  in  which  Cicero  was  declared 
edile,  a»  he  waa  before  elected  questor,  by  the  unanimous 
suffrage  of  all  the  tribes,  and  preferably  to  ail  his  compctilorsf. 

There  were  originally  but  two  edili?schosenfrom  the  body  of  , 
J^  people,  on  pretence  of  easing  the  tribunes  of  a  share  of  tlieif 
trouble:  whose  chief  duly,  fiom  wbich  the  name  itself  was  de- 
rired,  was  to  take  care  of  the  edifices  of  the  city ;  and  to  inspect 
the  markets,  weights,  and  measures;  and  regulate  the  shews  art(^ 
games,  which  were  publicly  exhibited  on  the  fesiirals  of  the)/ 
gods^.  The  aeaate  afterwards,  taking  an  opportunity  when  the 
people  were  in  good  humour,  prevailed  to  have  two  more  create^ 
from  their  order,  and  of  superior  taiik>  called  curule  ediles,  frooi 
the  arm-chair  of  ivory  in  which  they  salg  :  but  the  tribunes  pre- 
sently repented  of  their  concession,  and  forced  the  senate  to  con- 
sent, that  these  new  edilea  should  be  chosen  indifferently  from 
tlie  patrician  or  plebeian  familiesH.  But  whatever  ditference  Ihers 
might  be  at  first  between  the  curule  and  plebeian  ediles,  their 
province  and  authority  seem  in  later  times  to  be  the  same,  without 
«ny  distinction  but  what  was  nominal)  and  the  two  who  were 
cbosen  the  first,  were  probably  called  the  curule  edtlee,  and  as  we 
find  Cicero  to  be  now  siiled.  This  magistracy  gave  a  precedence 
in  the  senate,  or  a  priority  of  voting  and  speaking,  next  after  the 
consuls  and  pretors;  and  was   the  first  that  qualified  a    man  to 


•  h»t  Cicrro  tnyi  aboTe  of  Foapej'*  fnterim;  n 
VCD   of  llie  totrrsil   n>ag>> 


•  ThUwillmpl 

lalthip,  at  •«  «je  whtD  he  «»»  inc«p»ble  even   of  I—  — ., ,.       , 

.|bODghilricllyip»klDg,  the  edileihip  wbi  llie  liril  wliich  wni  called  a  Utfistrscj; 
)*1  Cicero  bimsair  and  all  the  old  wtiltra.  gWe  Ihe  lame  liile  aliu  lu  Ibc  iribnnate 

rem   la    primii,    Xdilcni  pnortm-^CUDrlla  luflragiia  poputut 
In  Piion,  I, 


.r.hip. 


»ora»U>  fDciTbat.  In  Piini 
t  I>wBTi>.  Hal.l.6.*ll. 
^  dahil,  eripiclque  coiuk 

Cai  Toi<!t,imporlu«iia  ebut 

Slf»o  qnoqae  in  hIIi  ofitf m  (bnnata  cunili 
El  lotum  Numidz  iculpiilt  dinii*  opu*. 
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u.ivo  i  picture  or  statue  of  birotelf,  and  coosequeDtly  ennoble^ 
iiiM  Uiiiilv*:  tor  it  was  from  the  number  of  these  statues  of  an- 
i  «iw>ik»  wbo  bad  boroecurule  offices^  that  the  families  of  Roma 
\.V'tt:  c^iU'cined  the  more  or  less  noble. 

\i\Kj  i\cero*s  election  to  the  edileship,  but  l>efore  bis  entranoa 
iiiUi  that  ulkice,  he  undertook  the  famed  prosecution  of  C.  Verre8» 
iii^  Utc  |>retorof  Sicily :  charged  with  many  flagrant  acta  of  io- 
tutitcr,  rttpiuey  and  cruelty,  during  his  triennial  goveranaent  of 
iti4i  island.  And^  since  this  was  one  of  the  memorable  trans^ 
Hi  Wkmu  of  his  life,  and  for  which  he  is  greatly  celebrated  by  an- 
lU|uity.  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  distinct  and  particular  rela- 
lion  of  it. 

The  public  administration  was,  at  this  time,  in  every  branch  of 
II,  most  infamously  corrupt:  the  great,  exhausted  by  their  luxury 
and  vices,  made  no  other  use  of  their  governments,  than  to  enrich 
themselves  by  the  spoils  of  the  foreign  provinces:  their  business 
was  to  extort  money  froni  abroad,  that  they  might  purchase 
odices  at  home,  and  to  plunder  tbe  allies,  in  order  to  corrupt  the 
citizens.  The  oppressed,  in  the  meanwhile,  found  it  in  vain  to 
uvek  relief  at  Rome,  where  there  was  none  who  cared  either  to 
impeach  or  to  condemn  a  noble  criminal ;  tbe  decision  of  aA 
trials  l>eing  in  the  hands  of  men  of  the  same  condition,  wbo  werk 
usually  involved  in  the  same  crimes,  and  openly  prostituted  their 
judgment,  on  these  occasions,  for  favour  ufa  brit)e.  Tbiabad 
raised  a  general  discontent  through  the  empire,  with  a  particolar 
disgust  to  that  change  made  by  Sylla,  of  transferring  the  right  of 
judicature  from  the  equestrian  to  the  senstorian  order,  which  the 
people  were  now  impatient  to  get  reversed ;  the  prosecution 
therefore  of  Verres  was  both  seasonable  and  popular,  aa  it  was 
likely  to  give  some  check  to  the  oppressions  of  the  nobility,  as 
^ell  as  comfort  and  relief  to  the  distressed  subjects. 

All  the  cities  of  Sicily  concurred  in  tne  impeachment,  excepting 
Syracuse  and  Messana  ;  for  these  two  being  the  most  consideratrie, 
Ycrres  had  taken  care  to  keep  up  a  fair  correspondence  with  thcnL 
Syracuse  was  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  Messana  the  repoaitoiy 
of  his  plunder,  whence  he  exported  it  all  to  Italy ;  and  though  be 
would  treat  even  these  on  certain  occasions  very  arbitrarily^  yci 
in  some  flagrant  instances  of  bis  rapine,  that  he  might  ease  him* 
liclf  of  a  part  of  the  envy,  he  used  to  oblige  them  with  a  sb^re  of 

*  .4ut^aioma  ia  seaatu  scnieBiiv  diceaJU  locvn— jos  imafinit  id  nrmoriav. 
po»tcritairmqnf  prodeodaiOy     ]a  Vcrr.  5.  14, 
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the  spoil*:  so  that,  partly  by  fear,  and  partly  by  favour,  he  fael4 
them  generally  at  bis  devotion,  and  at  tb^  expiration  of  his  go* 
rernment  procured  ample  testimonials  from  them  both,  in  praise 
of  his  administration.  All  the  other  towns  were  zealous  and  ac« 
'live  'in  the  prosecution,  and^  by  a  common  petition  to  Cicero, 
implored  him  to  take  the  management  of  it;  to  which  he  con- 
sented, out  of  regard  to  the  relation  which  he  had  borne  to  them 
ftsquestor,  and  his  promise  made  at  parting,  of  his  protection  in 
all  their  aflfairs.  Verres,  on  the  other  hand,'  was  supported  by 
the  most  powerful  families  of  Rome,  theScipios  and  the  Metelli, 
and  defended  by  Hortensius,  who  was  the  reigning  orator  at  the 
l»r,  and  usually  stiled  the  king  of  the  forumf  ;  yet  the  difficulty 
pf  the  cause,  instead  of  discouraging,  did  but  animate  Cicerp  the 
more,  by  the  greater  glory  of  the  victory. 

He  had  no  sooner  agreed  lo  undertake  it.  than  an  unexpected 
rival  started  up,  one  Q.  Gaecilius,  a  Sicilian  by  birth,  who  had 
been  questor  to  Verres :  and,  by  a  pretence  of  personal  injuries 
Iheeeivfed   from   bim,  and  a  particular  knowledge  of  his  crimes, 
Jdaimed  a  preference  to  Cicero,  in  the  task  of  accusing  bim,  or  at 
least  to  bear  a  joint  share  in  it.      But  this  pretended  enemy  wai 
in  reality  a  secret  friend,  employed  by  Verres  himself,  to  get  the 
cauae  into  his  hands,  in  order  to  betray  it:  his  pretensions,  how^« 
'aver,  were  to  be  previously  decided  by  a  kind  of  process  called 
divination,  on  account  of  its  being  wholly  conjectural :  in  which 
the  judges,  without  the  help  of  witnesses,  were  to  divme,  as  it 
srere,  what  was  (it  to  be  done;  but,  in  the  first  hearing,  Cicero 
easily  shook  off  this  weak  antagonist,  rallying  bis  character  and 
pretension9  with  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  humour,  and  shewing, 
^^'tbat  the  proper  patron  of  such  a  cause  could  not  be  one  who 
offered  himself  forwardly,  but  who  was  drawn  to  it  unwillingly, 
from  the  mere  sense  of  his  duty ;  one  whom  the  prosecutors  jde- 
'  sired^  and  the  criminal  dreaded;  one  qualified  by   bis  innocence, 
'SS  well  as  experience,  to  sustain  it  with  credit,  and  whom  the 
'customof  their  ancestors  pointed  out,  and  preferred  to  it.''      la 
•  this  speech,  after  opening  the  reasons  why,  contrary  to  bis  former 
«praictice,  and  the  rule  which  he  had  laid  down  to  himself,  of  de- 
dicating his  labours  to  the  defence  of  the  distressed,  he  now  ap« 

f  Ergo  inqaiet  aliauis,  donavit  popvU  Syracasano  istam  hereditatem,  &e.    In 
Vfr,9.18,  •    •      ' 

Jicatana  taerBm  adjjBtrix  ■celernm,  libidloom   tettia,  prcdaram  ac  liirtorain 
"■  rcctphrix,  (|c.    In  Vcrr«  3.  S.  it.  i]«  '  ' 

'  *  'I'  In  foro  ob  tloqiieotiai«  Re|;e  caiitani|ii.   Ascoa.  ArguiD.  in  DiTinat, 
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«    ■ 

peared  as  an  accuser,  he  adds :  **  the  prov inces  are  utterly  undone  g 
the  allies  and  tributaries  so  miserably  oppressed,  that  they  haviS 
lost  even  the  hopes  of  redress,  and  see  only  some  comfoirt  in  their 
ruin:  those,  who  would  have  the  trials  leuiain  in  the  hapds  of 
the  senate,  complain>  that  there  are  no  men  of  reputation  to  un« 
dertake  impeachments,  no  severity  in  the  Judges:  the  people  of 
Rome,  in  the  mean  while,  though  labouring  under  many  other 
grievances,  yet  desire  nothing  so  ardently  as  the  ancient  disciv 
pline  and  gravity  of  trials.  For  the  want  of  trials,  the  tribunician 
power  is  called  for  again  ;  for  the  abuse  of  trials,  a  new  order  of 
judges  is  demanded  ;  for  the  scandalous  behaviour  of  Judges,  the 
authority  of  the  censors,  hated  before  as  too  rigid,  is  now  desired 
and.  grown  popular.  In  this  licence  of  profligate  criminals,  in  tht 
daily  complaints  of  the  Roman  people,  the  infamy  of  trials,  the 
disgrace  of  the  whole  seoatorian  order«  as  I  thought  it  the  only 
remedy  to  these  mischiefs,  for  men  of  abilities  and  integrity  to 
undertake  the  cause  of  the  republic,  and  the  laws,  so  I  .was  inr 
iduced  the  more  readily,  out  of  regard  to  our  cpipmon  safety,  ip 
come  to  the  relief  of  that  part  of  the  administration  which  seemed 
the  most  to  stand  in  need  of  it*." 

This  previous  point  being  settled  in  favour  of  Cicero,  a  hundred 
and  ten  days  were  granted  to  him  by  law,  for  preparing  the  eY4« 
,dence;  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  voyage  to  Sicily,  in 
prder  to  examine  witnesses,  and  collect  facts  to  support  the  tq^ 
dictment.  He  was  aware,  that  all  V erres*s  art  would  be  employed 
to  gain  time,  in  hopes  to  tire  out  the  prosecutors,  and  allay  the 
heat  of  the  put>lic  resentment ;  so  that  for  the  greater  dispatch  he 
took  along  with  him  his  cousin  L.  Cicero,  to  ease  him  of  apart 
of  the  trouble,  and  (inished  his  progress  through  the  island  in  lesf 
than  half  the  time  which  wa;  allowed  to  him  f. 

In  all  the  journeys  of  this  kind  the  prosecutor's  charges  used^ 
be  publicly  defrayed  by  the  province,  or  the  cities  concerned  in 
the  impeachment:  but  Cicero  to  show  his  contempt  of  ipoDey, 
^nd  disinterestedness  in  the  cause,  resolved  to  put  the  island  to.np 
charge  on  his  account ;  and  in  all  the  places  to  which  he  came, 
took. up  his  quarters  with  bis  particular  friends  and  acquaintance^ 
in  a  private  manner,  and  at  hi^  own  expencej:. 

*  PiTinat.  3, 

t  Ego  Sicilian!  totam  quinqaaicinta  ^iebas  sic  obii«    lo  Verr,  Act.  l.S. 

X  In  Sicilam  lum  ioqoireadi  caosa  ifrofcctus,  quo  in  negqlio-7-ad  bospitet  mcof, 
at  neccfsarioi,  cante  comnmnit  defensor  divcrti  potins,  qaam adcosj  qni  a  mfi 
consilium  petiviasent.  Nemini  mens  aUfcntas  labori  ant  suipptiii,  ncqne  (ublitci 
nequc  privalim  fnit«    In  Vcrr.  i.  i^  6. 
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The  Siciliana  receive*]  him  every  where  with  all  the  Iionoura  I 

doe   to  hi«  uncommon  penerofhy,    anJ  the  pains  which  he  wvi  A 

tskiog  in  [heir  service:     but  at  Syracuse  he  met  witli  Home  littla  J 

xfTrotits  from  the  influence  of  the  pretor  Metellus,  whoemployed  ,1 

all  bis  power  to  obstruct  his  enquiries,  and  tlrscoiirage  the  peopid  \ 

from  giving  him  infiirmation.     He  was  invited,  however,  by  tba  | 

IBagisiratei,  with  great  respect,  into  llieir  senate,  where,  after  hC  i 

had  expostulated  wiih  them  a  little,  for  the  gilt  atalue  of  VerreB/  1 

which  Biooii  there  before  his  face,  and  the  testimonial  which  they  1 

had  sent  to  Rome  in  his  favour,  they  excuseil  themselves  to  hiiri  1 

ia   their  speeches,  and  alledged,  that  what   they  had  been  iiW  i 

duced  to  du   on  that  occasion,  was  the  effect  of  force  and  fear^  ] 

obtained  by  the  iiitri>;iie8  of  a  few,  agnmst  the  general  inclination^  ] 

and,  to  convince  him  of  their  sincerity,  delivered  into  his  hands  thV  | 

authentic  accounts  of  many   robberies  and  injuries  which  the!/  J 

own  city  had  suffered  from  Verres,   in  common  with  the  rest  of  J 

the  province.     As  soon  as  Cicero  retired,  they  declared  his  cousin  1 

Luciu*  the  public  guest  and  friend  of  the  city,  for  having  signified  J 

the  same  good   will   towards  them,   which  Cicero  himself  had  ] 

always  done  :  nnd,  by  a  second  decree,  revoked  the  public  praises  J 

which  they  had  before  given  to  Verres,     Here  Cicero's  old  an^  ] 

tagODtst,   Ccsilins,   appealed  against  them  to  the  pretor,  whicb  j 

provoked  the  populace  lo  such  a  degree,  thai  Cicero  could  hardly  I 

reatrain  (hem  from  duinij  him  violence  :    the  pretor  dismissed  the  J 

senate,  and  declared  their  act  to  be  irregular,  and  would  not  suf-  1 

fera  copy  of  it  to  be  given  to  Cicero;  whom  he  reproached  at  ths  ] 

tniae  time  for  betraying  thcdignity  of  Rome,   by  submitting  not  1 
only  to  speak  in  a  foreign  senate,  but  in  a  foreign  language,  and 

to  talk  Greek  among  Grecians  *.     But  Cicero  answered  him  witll  '' 
eucb   spirit  and  resolution,   urging  the  sanction  of  the  laws,   and 
the   penalty  of  contemning  them,  that  the  pretor  was  forceil  at 

last  to  let  him  carry  away  all  the  vouchers  nnd  records  which  ha  j 

requiredf.  I 

*  Ail  in<)ii;nuni    fnciaa*  eiir,  i]aod  ego  in  lenBl  o  Grxra  rerba  firiMem  :  qaod  I 
qaideiD   Bpad  Grwroa  Gr>ce  locatui  cHcm,  id  fcrri  nollo  modo  poor.    In  Verr,  t. 
e6,     Vid.  Ga,  63,  Gi. 

VaieriBi  Mitimat  My*,  thai  Ibe  RonisB  ma;iilnitri  vcrc  ancicDlly  to  jnlaui  of 
thehoDonr  nriherppablic,  llisl  ihty  iicrirgavFan  aatwcr  to  rorclgnrrt  bullo  Lalia  : 
•ad  obliged  Ihr  GiceksllieiDiclTci  Id  t|icBli  lo  them  alwiyi  by  an  iaterpnltr,  not 
oalf  ia  Rami',  bat  in  Greece  and  Asia  ;  in  ordor  ID  iDCukale  a  rtteriDce  for  (he 
Latin  longu«  lbrua|h  all  nilions.  [Lib.  e.  t.]  But  tbii  picceofdiiicipline  had  long 
b(cB  laid  Slide  -,  and  Ibe  Greek  Innguage  nid  obtained  aucb  a  rofut  in  Rome  llielf, 
■hat  (hat  All  (bearcat  aud  uoble  were  ubligid  not  ddI;  to  learn,  hiil  ambiliuni  ttrrj 
where  lo  sptA  it. 

tVid.iu  Veer.  I.  *,  6s,  6J,64,65. 
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But  the  city  of  Messaiia  continued  obstinate  iotlielast,  and 
to  ils  engagements  with  Verres;  lo  that  when  Cicero  csiiie  thttberi 
he  received  no  compliments  from  the  magistrates,  no  ofTer  of  re- 
freshmenls  or  quarters,  but  was  left  to  shift  for  himself,  and  tolw 
taken  care  of  by  private  friends.  An  indignity,  be  says,  wbidi 
had  never  been  otfered  before  to  a  senator  of  Rome  ;  wliom  then 
was  not  a  king  or  city  apon  eartb  that  was  not  proud  to  intita 
and  accomiiiodale  will)  a  lodging.  But  he  mortified  them  for  iu 
severely  at  the  trial,  nnd  threatened  to  call  them  to  an  account 
before  the  senate,  as  for  an  affront  to  the  whole  order".  After 
he  had  finished  his  business  in  Sicily,  having  reason  to  apprehend 
some  danger  in  returning  bonie  by  land,  not  only  from  the  robbers 
who  infested  all  those  roads,  but  from  the  malice  and  contrivance 
of  Vertes,  he  chose  to  come  back  by  sea,  and  arrived  at  Rome,  n> 
the  surprise  of  his  adversaries,  much  sooner  thnn  he  was  expected', 
and  full  charges  with  most  manifeat  proofs  of  Verres's  guilL 

On  his  return  he  found,  what  he  suspected,  r  strong  cab>)| 
formed  to  prolong  the  affair,  by  all  the  arts  of  delay  wbtcb  in* 
lerest  or  money  could  procure^,  with  design  to  throw  it  off  al 
least  to  the  next  year,  when  Horlensius  and  Melellus  were  to  be 
consuls,  and  Metellus's  brother  a  pretor,  by  whose  united  author 
riiy  the  prosccut  ion  might  he  baffled  :  and  they  had  already  car* 
ried  the  matter  so  fur,  that  there  was  not  time  enough  left  withia 
ihe  current  year  to  go  through  the  cause  in  the  ordinary  forniSf 
This  put  Cicero  upon  a  new  project,  of  shonening  the  method  o( 
proceedings,  ^°  "^  ^^  bring  it  to  an  issue  at  any  rate  before tjic 
present  prptor  Kl.  Glabrio  and  his  assessors,  who  were  like  lo  ba 
equal  juilgesjl.  Instead,  therefore,  of  spending  any  time  in  speak-* 
ing,  OF  employing  his  eloquence,  k  usual,  in  enforcing  and  aggra- 
Tating  the  several  articles  of  ibe  charge,  he  resolved  to  do  notbiaH 
more  than  produce  his  witnesses,  and  .iffer  them  to  he  iniemK 

■Erqnic  civilii  ;■! — R«  dtniqac  ccqai(  c((,qui  tcmtgrrm  |M>puU  Romaal  tceV 
M  doDio  Don  lavilcl  >  k.c.     Id  Vcrr.  4.  1 1. 

fNiin  ego  m  Viboiic  VFJiam  pirrult  niTigki  inter  faiiiirorum,  prMdoaaoi,  ae 
t«a  trio,  fcnixem — umni*  iUa  m»  (fdinalis  (nil  com  p«rtcalo  capilii.  In  Vcr.  U  . 
t.  40.  Vid.  Atcon.  Argum.  Id  Dirlnal. 

X  K<prrio,  jadi<ti,  hmie  sb  iMii  roDailia  inlta  el  conatiluta,  at  qnaena^c  opu 
MMl  ralioDC  rei  ila  riuccrclnr,  ul  apod  M.  Melcllani  Practureoi  ciHia  dic«i«lar(,. 
].■  Vtrr,  Act.  i .  g. 

^Cicero  nomniti  coniilio  videlar  in  Vrrrcm  *p1  i^nnlrahrrc  icoipoTa  dirrnili 

6.5. 

lit  in  hae  ciu)a  (ravior  aobi»  ijotilii 
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gated:  where  the  novelty  of  the  things  aod  the  notoriety  of  the 
guilt,  which  appeared  at  once^  from  the  very  recital  of  the  de- 
positions, 80  confounded  Horteiisiiis^  that  he  had  nothing  to  say 
for  his  client,  who,  despairing  of  all  defence,  submitted^  without 
expecting  the  sentence,  to  a  voluntary  exile*. 

From  this  account  it  appears,  that  of  the  seven  excellent  orations^ 
which  now  remain  oo  the  subject  of  this  trial,  the  two  first  only 
were  spoken,  the  one  called  the  divination,  the  other  the  first 
action,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  general  preface  to  the  whole 
cause:  the  other  five  were  published  afterwards^  as  they  werepre* 
pared  and  intended  to  be  spoken,  if  Verres  had  made  a  regular 
defence:  for  as  this  was  the  only  cause  in  which  Cicero  had 
yet  been  engaged,  or  ever  designed  to  be  engaged,  as  an  accuser^ 
•o  he  was  willing  to  leave  these  orations  as  a  specimen  of  his 
abilities  in  that  way,  and  the  pattern  of  a  justand  diligent  im- 
peachment of  a  great  and  corrupt  magistrate  f. 

In  the  first  contest  with  Caecilius  he  estimates  the  damages  of 
the  Sicilians  at  above  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds}  ;  but  thia. 
was  a  computation  at  large,  before  he  was  distinctly  informed  of 
the  facts :  for  after  he  had  been  in  Sicily,  and  seen  what  the  proofs 
actually  amounted  to,  he  charges  them  at  somewhat  less  than  half 
that  8um§ :  and  though  the  law  in  these  cases  gave  double  damges^ 
yet  no  more  seems  lo  have  been  allowed  in  this  than  the  single 
sum ;  which  gave  occasion,  as  Plutarch  intimates,  to  a  suspicion 
of  some  corruption  or  connivance  in  Cicero,  for  suffering  so  great 
an  abatement  of  the  fine:  but  if  there  was  any  abatement  at  all, 
it  must  needs  have  been  msde  by  the  consent  of  all  parties,  out  of 
regard  perhaps  to  Verres*s  submission)  and  shortening  the  trouble 
of  the  prosecutors  (  for  it  is  certain,  that,  so  far  from  leaving  any 
imputation  of  that  sort  upon  Cicero,  ii  highly  raised  the  reputation 
both  of  his  abilities  and  integrity;  as  of  one  whom  neither  money 
could  bribe,  nor  power  terrify  from  prosecuting  a  public  oppres* 
Bor ;  and  the  Sicilians  ever  after  retained  the  highest  sense  of  his 

*■  FAciam  hoc— ut  utar  tettibos  ttatiiii«  Ibid«— -Sed  Untammodo  citaret  testes— 
et  eos  Ilortensio  interrogandoii  daret:  qaa  arte  itaett  fatigatas  Hortensius,  uC  nihil 
cuntra  quod  dicvret,  imrenirrt :  ipse  etiam  Veirei,  detperato  patrociDio,  tarn  tponfe 
di«cederet  ine«ilinm^Arg^aiii.  Atrooii  in  Act.  l, 

i*In  cxteri*  orationibas  defensor  futarut,  accntationia  officium  hit  librit,  qni 
Terrinarum  noinioe  nuncapantnr,  compenaare  decrevit :  j^— in  nnacauia  vimhujut 
mrtii  et  eloquentiae  deroonstrare,     Aacon,  Argnm,  in  Lib«  et  in  Verr. 

JQuo  nomine  abs  te  C,  Verrea,  seatertinm  miUiet  ex  lege  repeto«  Divin,  in 
CacciL  5, 

§  Decimua  C,  Verrem— qnadriogentiea  settertium  ex  Sicilia  contra  leges  abstu 
liate.    Act,  i.  18. 
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tenrices,  and  on  aH  occtaiona  teatified  the  utmoat  zeal^for  bia 
peraon  and  totereata. 

From  ibe  coocluaion  of  tbeae  orationa  we  may  obaerre,  tbal 
Cicero'a  vigour  id  tbia  eauae  bad  drawn  upon  bim  tbe  envy  and 
ill  will  of  tbe  oobility :  wbicb  waa  ao  far  bowever  from  moTing 
bim»  that,  id  open  defiance  of  it,  be  declarea,  '*  that  tbe  noUea 
were  natural  enemiea  to  tbe  virtue  and  industry  of  all  new  men; 
and  aa  if  they  were  of  another  race  and  apecies,  could  never  be 
reconciled  or  hiduced  to  favour  them,  by  any  observance  of  good 
offices  whatsoever:  that  for  his  part,  therefore,  like  many  otbeif 
before  hkn,  he  would  pursue  bis  own  course,  and  make  bia  way 
to  tbe  favour  of  the  people,  and  the  bonoura  of  the  state,  by  bit 
diligence  and  faithful  aervices,  without  regarding  the  quarrela  U( 
wbicb  be  might  expoae  brmself. — That  if  in  tbia  trial  the  Judgea 
did  not  answer  in  the  good  opinion  which  be  bad  conceived  of 
them,  he  was  resolved  to  prosecute,  not  only  those  who  were  ac^ 
tually  guilty  of  corruption,  but  those  too  who  were  privy  to  itr 
and  if  any  should  be  so  audacious,  aa  to  attempt  by  powlsr  mF 
artifice  to  influence  the  bench,  and  screen  the  criminal,  be  wouM 
call  bim  to  answer  for  it  before  tbe  people,  and  shew  bimaelf 
more  vigorous  in  pursuing  bim  than  be  bad  been  ever  in  proae- 
euting  Verves*, 

But  before  I  dismiss  tbe  cause  of  Verres,  it  will  not  be  ibeh 
proper  to  add  a  abort  account  of  some  of  bis  principal  crimes,  in 
order  to  give  the  reader  a  clearer  notion  of  the  usual  method  of 
governing  provinces,  and  explain  the  grounds  of  those  frequent 
impeachments  and  public  trials,  which  he  will  meet  with  in  tbe 
sequel  of  this  bistoty ;  for  though  few  of  their  governors  ever 
cunae  up  to  the  full  measure  of  VerrtVs  iniquity,  yet  thegreateat 
part  were  guilty  in  some  degree  of  every  kind  of  oppression,  with 
which  Verres  himself  was  charged.  This  Cicero  frepuently  inti-- 
mates  in  his  pleading,  and  urges  tbe  necessity  of  condemning  bins 
for  the  sake  of  tbe  example,  and  to  prevent  such  practices  frooa 
growing  too  general  to  be  controuledf. 

The  accusation  was  divided  into  four  beads;  1.  Of  corruption 
in  judging  causes;  2>  Of  extortion  in  collecting  the  tithes  and 
revenues  of  the  republic  :  3.  Of  plundering  the  subjects  of  their 

*  Proiode  siqui  aunt,  qui  in  hoc  rco  mnt  poteotet,  ant  audacet,  ant  artiScev  «4 
eorrompeiwluoi  judiciuia  Yclint  esae,  iU  aint  parati,  at  diaccptaDle  popiilo  Kom««» 
wecum  aibi  rrm  Titfeant  futuram,  &c,     ]n  Verr,  5.  71* 

t  Quid  if  itur  dicet  t  feciase  alioa.— Sunt  qnaedam  onnioo  in  te  ainpalaria— qiiqe- 
dam  tibi  cum  naltit  communia,  £r|;o  omittam  tBoapccalaloa,  at  ob  jaadic«od«ai 
ptcaoiaa  acceptaa— quae  forsitan  alii  quoqoc  fcccrial|  fcc.    In  Verr,  I.  %  8S*> 
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•mtoei  and  wrought  plate»  which  wm  bis  pecttlitr  taste  t  4.  Of 
illegal  and  tyrannical  punishmeoif.  I  tball  gi?e  a  apecimen  or 
two  of  each  from  the  great  oiin»ber  that  Cicero  haa  collected^ 
which  yet,  as  he  tells  us,  waabut  a  small  extract  from  an  infinitely 
greater,  of  which  Verres  bad  been  actually  guilty. 

There  was  not  an  eatate  in  Sicily  of  any  couaiderable  Talue^ 
which  had  been  disposed  of  by  will  for  twenty  years  past,  whert 
Verrea  bad  not  bia  emissaries  at  work  to  find  some  flaw  in  the 
title,  or  some  omission  in  executing  the  conditions  of  the  testator^ 
aa  a  ground  of  extorting  money  from  the  heir.  Dio  of  Halesa^a 
aaan  of  eminent  quality,  was  in  quiet  possession  of  a  great  inbe* 
ritaqce,  left  to  hjm  by  the  will  of  a  relation^  who  had  enjoined  him 
to  erect  certain  statues  in  the  square  of  the  city,  on  the  penalty  of 
ferfeiting  the  estate  to  the  Erycinian  Venus.  The  statues  were 
^erected  according  to  the  wilU  yet  Verres  having  found  some  little 
pretence  for  ca? illing,  suborned  an  obscure  Sicilian,  one  of  bia 
own  informers^  to  sue  for  the  estate  ia  the  name  of  Venus ;  aod^ 
when  the  cause  waa  brought  before  him,  forced  Dio  to  compound 
with  him  for  about  nine  thouaand  pounds,  and  to  yield  to  bids 
alao  a  famous  breed  of  maces,  with  aU  the  valuable  plate  and  fur« 
nUure  of  his  house*. 

Sopater ;  an  eminent  citizen  of  HaliciiBe,  had  been  accused 
t^fore  the  late  pretor  C.  Sacredoa  of  a  capital  crime,  of  which  ha 
wu  honourably  acquitted  e  but  when  Verrea  aucceeded  to  the 
government,  the  prosecutors  renewed  their  charge,  and  brought 
bimtp  asecoQd  trial  before  their  new  pretor;  to  which  Sopater^ 
tmating  to  bia  innocence  and  the  judgment  of  Sacerdos,  readily 
snbmitted  without  any  apprehension  of  danger.  After  one  bear* 
^Dg  tb^  cause  waa  adjourned,  when  Timarchidea,  the  freedman 
tod  principal  agent  of  Verres,  came  to  Sopater,  apd  admonished 
bim  aa  a  friend,  not  to  depend  too  much  on  the  goodness  of  hia 
cauae  and  his  former  absolution,  for  that  hia  adversajriea  had  re* 
aolved  to  oj^er  money  to  the  pretor,  who  would  rather  take  it  for 
aaving,  than  destroying  a  criminal,  and  was  unwilling  likewise  to 
reverse  the  judgment  of  bis  predecessor.  Sopater,  surprised  at 
this  intimation,  and  not  knowing  what  anawer  to  make,  promiaed 
to  consider  of  it;  but  declared  himaelf  unable  to  advance  any 
large  sum.    Upon  consulting  his  friencis,  they  all  advised  bim  to 

«  HIc  ft  Dio— de  qoo  mnltit  primariii  Tiris  tettibot  MtiifkctiiB  ett,  H.  S.uii* 
dMicf  Bonierstaai  ettc.  ot  etm  csomb,  in  qna  oe  tenuistiiiia  qvidem  tatpicio  pos- 
set •Mc,  ifto  cogooteeote  obtioeret ;  practerea  gr^^i  BobilitiiniBniiii  cqutnim 
•bMtM  e  aifvati  v^if^vt  ifrtgiiUc  dqini  quod  facrit  eiK  direptnm,     {a  T€rr« 

Mr* 
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take  the  hint,  and  inak«  up  the  matter ;  ao  that,  in  a  aeconi) 
meeting  with  Timarchidea^  after  alledging  hia  particular  want  of 
money,  he  compounded  the  affair  for  about  seven  hundred  pounda^ 
which  he  paid  down  upon  the  spot*.  He  now  took  all  bia 
trouble  to  be  over;  but  after  another  hearing,  the  cause  waa  atill 
adjourned;  and  Timarchidea  came  again  to  let  him  know,  that 
bia  accusers  had  offered  a  much  larger  sum  than  what  he  bad 
given,  and  advised  him,  if  be  waa  wise,  to  consider  well  what  be 
bad  to  do.  But  Sopater,  provoked  by  a  proceeding  so  impudent, 
bad  not  the  patience  even  tu  bear  Timarchides,  but  flatly  told 
bim,  that  they  might  do  what  they  pleased,  for  be  was  determioec) 
%o  give  no  more.  All  his  friends  were  of  the  same  mind,  imagin* 
ing,  that  whatever  Verres  himself  might  intend  to  do,  he  would 
not  be  able  to  draw  the  other  judges  into  it.  being  all  men  of 
the  first  figure  in  Syracuse,  who  bad  judged  the  same  cause  al- 
ready with  the  late  pretor,  and  acquitted  Sopater.  When  the 
third  bearing  came  on,  Verres  ordered  Petilius,  a  Roman  knigbt|» 
who  was  one  of  the  bench,  to  go  and  hear  a  private  cause,  ap« 
pointed  for  that  day,  and  of  which  he  was  likewise  the  judge. 
Petilius  refused,  alledging  that  the  rest  of  bis  assessors  wonid 
be  engaged  in  the  present  trial.  But  Verres  declared^  that  they 
might  all  go  with  him  too  if  they  pleased,  for  be  did  not  desire 
to  detain  them;  upon  which  they  all  presently  withdrew,  some 
to  ait  as  judges,  and  to  aerve  their  friends  in  the  other  cause. 
Mioucius,  Sopater'a  advocate,  aeeing  the  bench  thus  cleared, 
took  it  for  granted  that  Verrea  would  not  proceed  in  the  trial 
that  day,  and  was  going  out  of  the  court  along  with  the  rest; 
when  Verres  called  him  back,  and  ordered  bim  to  enter  upoq 
the  defence  of  bia  client.  **  Defend  him  !*'  says  he,  **  before 
whom?  ••  Before  me,"  replied  Verrea,  ••  if  you  think  me  wor- 
thy to  try  a  paultry  Greek  and  Sicilian.  I  do  not  dispute  your 
worthiness,*'  says  Minucius,  **  but  wish  only  that  your  asseasora 
were  present,  who  were  so  well  acquainted  with  the  merita  of 
the  cause.  Begin,  I  tell  you,^*  says  Verrea,  "  they  cannot  be 
present."  ^*  No  more  can  I,"  replied  Minucius  ;  *^  for  Petiiiua 
begged  of  me  also  to  go  and  ait  with  him  upon  the  other  trial/* 
And  when  Verres  with  many  threata  required  him  to  stay,  be 
absolutely  retused  tp  act,  since  the  bench  was  dismissed,  and  aa 
left  the  court  tpge^hef  with  all  the  re^t  of  Sopater'a  frienda, 

*  Post  ad  amicot  r«-tolit«  Qoi  cam  ei  faiiteot  aactores  rcdineada  nlatia,  a4 
Timarcbidcm  Tcnit.  Expotitit  tait  diflScultatibos,  hoBiacBi  td  11  S  <.i«|  pci4aclL 
fMmquc  ei  pceaaiann  namcrat.    In  Verr.  1.  8. 3S, 
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This  somewhat  discomposed  Verres ;  but  after  he  had  been 
whiapered  several  times  by  his  clerk  Timarcbides,  he  commanded 
Sopater  to  speak  what  be  bad  to  say  in  bis  own  defence.  Sof 
pater  implored  him  by  all  the  gods  not  to  proceed  to  sentence, 
till  the  rest  of  the  judges  could  be  present :  but  Verres  called  for 
the  witnesses,  and,  after  he  had  heard  one  or  two  of  them  in  a 
summary  way,  without  their  being  interrogated  by  any  one,  put 
an  end  to  the  trial,  and  condemned  the  criminal*. 

Among  the  various  branches  of  Verres's  illegal  gains,  the  sale 
of  offices  was  a  considerable  article:  for  there  was  not  a  magis-^ 
tracy  of  any  kind  to  be  disposed  of  either  by  lot  or  free  vote, 
which  he  did  not  arbitrarily  sell  to  the  best  bidder.    The  priest- 
hood of  Jupiter  at  Syracuse  wasof  all  others  the  most  honourable: 
the   method   of  electing  into  it,  was  to  chuse  three  by  a  general 
vote  out  of  three  several  classes  of  the  citizens,  whose  namea 
were  afterwards  cast  into  an  urn^  and  the  first  of  them  that  was 
drawn  out  obtained  the  priesthood.    Verres  had  sold  it  to  The« 
omnastus,  and  procured   him  to  be  named  in  the  first  instanct 
among  the  three;  but  as  the  remaining  part  was  to  be  decided 
by  lot,   people  were  in  great  expectation  to  see  how  he  would 
manage  that   which  was   not  so  easily  in  his  power.     He  com« 
manded,  therefore,  in   the  first  place,  that  Theomnastus  should 
be  declared  priest  without  casting  lots;  but  when  the  Syracusana 
remonstrated   against  it  as  contrary  to  their  religion  and  law,  he 
called  for  the  law,  which  ordered,  **  that  as  many  lots  should  be 
made  as  there  were  persons  nominated,  and  that  he  whose  name 
came  out  first,  should  be  the  priest.'*     He  asked  them,  '*  How 
many  were  nominated?"    they    answered,    ••  Three:'*— "And 
what   more  then,"  says  he,  "  is  required  by  the  law,  than  that 
three  lots  should  be  cast,  and  one  of  them  drawn  out?'*    ''^hey, 
answered,  *'  Nothing:"  upon   which  he  presently  ordered  three 
lots,  with   Theomnastus's  name   upon  every  one  of  them,  to  be 
cast   into  the  urn,  and  so  by  drawing  out  any  one,  the  election 
was  determined  in  his  favourf. 

The  tenth  of  the  corn  of  ail  the  conquered  towns  in  Sicily  be- 
longed  to  the   Romans,   as  it  had  formerly  done  to  their  own 

*  Tan  repente  itte  testes  citsri  jnbet.  Dirit  onus  &  alter  breviter.  Nibil  inter 
rof^tor.  PrsFco,  dixisse  pronoocist,  lste«.propersn8  de  sclU  exiluit  •,  homineia 
jaaocenteip,  a  C,  Sscerdole  sbsolatoro  indicts  csusa,  de  sentf  ntia  scribae,  mediei, 
baronpicisque  cuodemnsirit,     lb.  30. 

t  Namquid  ifitur  opportet  nisi  trcs,  sortes  conjiri,  unaari  ediiri  ?  Niliil.  Conjici 
jnbet  trcs,  in  qaibos  omnibus  scriptum  esset  nomen  Theomoasti*  Fit  clamor  msx- 
imus— its.  Juris  illud  sacerdutiuni  anpHssiinaiii  per  banc  rationem  Theomoaito 
flatar.    Ibid.  51. 
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princes*  and  was  always  gathered  in  kind  and  sent  to  Romef 
but  as  tbi&  was  not  sufBcieat  for  the  public  use.  the  pretors  bfd 
an  appointment  also  of  nrioney  from  thetreasury.  to  purchase  such 
farther  stores  as  were  necessary  for  the  current  year.  Now,  tjbe 
manner  of  collecting  and  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  the  tithes^ 
was  settled  by  an  old  law  of  king  Hiero»  the  Diost  moderate  and 
equitable  of  ail  their  ancient  tyrantst  but  Verres,  by  a  strange 
sort  of  edict,  ordered,  that  the  owner  should  pay  whatevfrthe 
collector  demanded :  but  if  he  exacted  more  than  his  due,  that  ha 
ahopid  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  eight  times  the  value*.  By  this  edict 
be  threw  the  property,  as  it  were,  of  the  island,  into  the  power  of 
bis  officers,  to  whom  he  had  farmed  out  the  tithes;  who,  in  vir- 
;tue  of  the  new  law,  seized  into  their  handa  the  whole  crop  of 
every  town,  and  obliged  the  owners  to  give  them  whatever  share 
p(  It,  or  composition  in  money,  they  thought  fit;  and,  if  any 
j'efused,  they  not  only  plundered  them.of  all  their  goods,  buteve^ 
tortured  their  persons  till  they  had  forced  them  to  a  complianceff 
By  these  means,  Verres  had  gathered  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cons 
from  the  very  tithes  to  supply  the  full  demand  of  Rome,  put  the 
whole  money,  that  he  had  received  from  the  treasury  into  bif 
/own  pocket  t ;  snd  used  to  br^,  that  he  had  got  enough  froa^ 
/this  single  article  to  screen  him  from  any  impeaichment:  andeot 
without  reason;  since  one  of  his  clerks,  who  had  the  manage^ 
pient  of  this  corn  money,  was  proved  to  have  got  above  ten  tbour 
yand  pounds  from  the  very  fees  which  were  allowed  for  collectr 
ing  its.  T"^^  P^i*  husbandmen  in  the  mean  time,  having  qq 
remedy,  were  forced  to  run  away  from  their  bouses,  f|nd  desert 
the  tillage  of  the  ground ;  so  that,  from  the  registers,  which  were 
punctually  kept  in  every  town,  of  all  thje  occupiers  of  arable  lands 
in  the  island,  it  appeared,  that  during  the  three  years  government 
of  Verres,  above  two  thirds  of  the  wl^ole  number  bad  entirely  da? 
perted  their  farms  and  left  their  lands  uncultivated!!. 

^vtm  Hieronica1ege-*-rejecta  et  repndiaU-— edictnm,  jiidicet^  apdite  prccltram  x 
gaantuiD  decomanDt  edidittet  aratorem  f ibi  decifns  dare  opportcre,  at  Cantvin  mntr 
tor  decnmano  dare  coferelar,  ix.    Id  Vrrr«  1.  5. 10. 

t  Aproniaf  yeoil,  omne  iDatraiBcoCiiB  diripaif,  faaniliam  abdaxit,  pecu  ftbcfit 
«-hoiiiiDeiii  corripi  et  aittpendi  Joaait  in  olesitro,  &c.    lb.  sq. 

X  Jam  Tero  ab  itto  omneoi  illam  cxaerario  pccuniam,  qvam  hit  oportait  civile 
fibaa  pro  fnimcoto  dari,  lacrifactam  Tidetii,    lb.  75.  ^c. 

^  Tn  expecQoia  publica  H.S.  tredecica  acribam  touai  permlaaii  too  emu  alNCm. 
r»ie  fatcare,  reliqoam  tibi  olloiii  defentiooem  pataa  esse  ?  Ib«  SO. 

II  Alcyriocntia  ag^cr— dacenloa  qoinqoaginta  aratorea  babaiC  primo  aono  Firactp* 
cae  taae.  Quid  tertUio  anno  ?  Octoginta^hoc  perae<)ac  in  OfDQi  agri^  dcauWNi 
irpcrietia.    lb.  51, 58.  fcc.. 


Aprooius  •  man  of  infamous  life  and  characler^  was  the  prin- 
cipal farmer  of  the  titbea:  who,  when  reproached  wilb  the 
cruelty  of  his  exactions,  made  no  scruple  to  own,  that  the  chief 
•bare  of  the  gain  was  placed  to  the  account  of  the  pretor.  Thesef 
words  were  charged  upon  him  in  the  presence  of  Verres  and  the 
magistrates  of  Syracuse  by  one  Ruhr) us^  who  offered  a  wager 
and  trial  upon  the  proof  of  them;  but  Verres,  without  shewing 
any  concern  or  emotion  at  it,  privately  took  care  to  hush  up 
the  matter,  and  prevent  the  dispute  from  proceeding  any 
^rber* 

The  same  wager  waa  offered  a  second  time,  and  in  the  same 
pulic  manner,  by  one  Scandiiius,  who  loudly  demanded  judges 
to  decide  it:  to  which  Verres,  not  being  able  to  appease  the  cla- 
mour of  the  man,  was  forced  to  consent,  and  named  them  pre- 
aently  outof  bis  own  band,  Cornelius  bis  physician,  Volusiusbia 
aootbsayer,  and  Valerius  his  crier;  to  whom  be  usally  referred  all 
disputes,  in  which  he  had  any  interest,  Scandiiius  insisted  to 
have  them  named  out  of  the  magistrates  of  Sicily,  or  that  the 
matter  should  be  referred  to  Rome:  but  Verres  declared,  that  h% 
would  not  trust  a  cause  in  which  his  own  reputation  wasatstake^ 
to  any  but  bis  own  friends ;  and  when  Scandiiius  refused  to  pro- 
duce bia  proofs  before  such  arbitrators,  Verres  condemned  him 
m  the  forfeiture  of  his  wager,  which  was  forty  pounds^  to  Apro- 
nitts  f. 

C.  Heius  was  the  principal  citizen  of  Messana,  where  he  lived 
Tery  splendidly  in  the  most  magnificent  house  of  the  city,  and  used 
to  receive  all  the  Roman  magistrates  with  great  hospitality.  He ' 
bad  a  chapel  in  his  house,  built  by  his  ancestors,  and  furnished 
with  certain  images  of  the  gods,  of  admirable  sculpture  and  ines- 
timable value.  On  one  side  stood  a  Cupid  of  marble,  made  by 
Praxiteles:  on  the  other,  a  Hercules  of  brass,  by  Miron;  with  a 
little  altar  before  each  god,  to  denote  the  religion  and  sanctity  of 
the  place.    There  were  likewise  two  other  figures  of  brass  of  two 

■ 

*  EoroB  omoiuio,  qui  decHmani  Toctbantor,  prioceps  crat  Q«  ille  Apronius, 
qnem  ridetif  ;  de  cajai  improbitate  f  ing^lari  graTittioiaruoi  Icgatiooum  qoerimo< 
aiai  madiftia,    lb.  9. 

Cum  paUm  Syracntit,  tc  aadiente,  maxioio  coiiTeota,  P.  Rubriut  Q,  Aprooiom 
•pooaioDC  loceaaiTif,  ni  Aproniaa  diditaret,  te  tibi  in  decumii  esse  socium,  <cc» 
lb.  S7. 

f  Hie  Ca  medicma  et  barutpicem,  ct  prvcouem  tuan  recaperatorea  dabia  ?  [ib« 
00.]  late  Tiroa  optimoa  recoperaturea  dat,  eundem  illom  medicum  Coruelium,  et 
karvapiccm  VoIub.obi,  et  Yalerium  praeconem.    Ibid.2i.il«  11, 

ScmadUiaa  poalulare  de  coaveutu  recuperatorca.  Tam  iaie  uej^at  ae  de  cxiKtima- 
ii^ac  ana  caiqaam,  niai  auia,  commiafuram— coget  Scandiliun  quioque  ilia  millia 
•aBMivai  dare  atqae  •davacrare  Apronio«    lb.  6o. 
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young  women,  called  Cenephorse,  witb  baskets  on  tbeir  beads 
carrying  things  proper  for  sacrifice  after  the  manner  of  the  Athe^ 
nians,  the  woik  of  Polycletus«  These  statues  were  an  ornament* 
not  only  to  iieius,  but  to  Messana  itself^  being  known  to  every 
body  at  Rome,  and  constantly  visited  by  all  strangers,  to  whom 
Heius*8  house  was  always  open.  The  Cupid  had  been  borrowed^ 
by  C.  Claudius,  for  the  decoration  of  the  forum  in  his  edileship,- 
and  was  carefully  sent  back  to  Messana;  but  Verres,  while  be 
was  Heius's  guest^  would  never  suffer  bim  to  rest,  till  be  hsd 
atript  his  chapel  of  the  gods  and  the  Oenephorae;  and,  to  cover 
the  act  from  an  appearance  of  robbery,  forced  Heius  to  enter  them 
into  bis  accounts,  as  if  they  had  been  sold  to  him  for  fifty  pounds;' 
whereas  at  a  public  auction  in  Rome,  as  Cicero  says,  they  bad 
known  one  single  statue  of  brass,  of  a  moderate  size>  sold  a 
little  before  at  a  thousand**  Verres  had  seen  likewise  at  Heiua's 
house  a  suit  of  curious  tapestry,  reckoned  the  best  inSicily^  being 
of  a  kind  which  was  called  Attalic,  richly  interwoven  with  gold; 
this  be  resolved  also  to  extort  from  Heius,  but  not  till  he  badse-' 
cured  the  statues*  As  soon  therefore  as  he  left  Messana,  he  began* 
to  urge  Heius  by  letters^  to  send  bim  the  tapestry  to  Agrigentunir' 
for  some  particular  service  which  he  pretended;  but  when  he  bad 
once  got  it  into  his  hands,  he  never  restored  itf.  Now  Messana,  at' 
it  is  said  above,  was  the  only  city  of  Sicily  that  persevered  to  the- 
last  in  the  interest  of  Verres:  and  at  the  time  of  the  trial  sent  m' 
public  testimonial  in  his  praise  by  a  deputation  of  its  eminent 
citizens,  of  which  this  very  Heiua  was  the  chief*  Yet  when  he 
came  to  be  interrogated  and  cross-examined  by  Cicero,  he  frankly 
declared^  that  "  though  he  was  obliged  to  perform  what  the  au«' 
thority  of  his  city  had  imposed  upon  him,  yet  ttiat  he  had  been 
plundered  by  Verres  of  his  gods,  which  were  left  to  him  by  bia 
ancestors,  and  which  he  never  would  have  parted  with  on  any 
condition  whatsoever,  if  it  had  been  in  his  power  to  keepthem^.'* 

*  Erat  apud  Heium  lacrarium  maf^ua  cum  dignitate  in  aedibun,  a  mnjoribut 
traditum  perantiquum  ;  in  qao  sig^oa  pulclitrrima  quataor,sun>nio  artificiu,  finmaia 
uobititate,  &c.  [In  Vcrr.  1, 4.  9<J  C,  ClaadioB,  rujds  £dilitateiti  maguificcntissimuai 
■cimuf  fuuse,  iibus  est  hue  Cupidine  tatn  diu,  dura  forum  Diiw  inimortalibui,  popv- 
loquc  Romano  bnbuit  onialum. — Hare  omnia,  quae  dixi^sii^na  ab  Heio,  de  tacrario' 
Verri^B  abtitulit,  ^r,  tb,  3.  llujasi«ti,  opinor,  ipsum  in  tabular  referre.  [ib,  6J 
In  Buctioneiignum  aencum  noo  niagnum  H.S,  ixx.  millibus  venire  nun  ridimaa  I 
lb.  7. 

•f  Qnid  ?  iUa  Atlalica,  tola  Sicilia  nominal  a,  ab  coilera  llrio  peripctaymatacmcre 
gblitus  en  ? — At  quomudo  abstolit  ?  &c.  ib  13. 

X  Quid   euim  pulerat  Heint  respondcre? Primu  dixit,  sc  ilium  publiceUii. 

dare,  quud  nibi  ila  roandtftum  e^set;  deinde  nequetc  iUa  babuisac  vcnalia,  neque 
«1U  conditione,  ai  vtrum  ?cllci  Uccrct,  adduci  unquam  potniste  ul  vcndarct  illa^  &c,  ' 
laVerr,  4*7. 
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Verres  liad  in  h'lB  family  iwo  brolliers  of  Cilicin,  the  one  ii 
Jiainter,  the  other  a  sculptor,  on  ivliose  jmlgnient  he  chiefly  relied, 
in  his  choice  of  pictures  and  stntnes,  and  all  oliier  pieces  ofart. 
Tbey  hail  heen  forced  to  fly  from  their  country,  for  robbing  a 
lenipie  of  Apollo,  and  were  now  employed  to  hunt  out  every 
thing  ilint  WHS  curiotiB  and  valuable  in  Sicily,  whether  of  public 
or  privale'property.  These  brothers  bavins  given  Verres  notice 
ofa  larjie  silver  ewer,  beloni^in^  lo  Pumpiilliia  of  Lilyba;um,  of 
most  elegant  work,  made  by  BiEthus',  Verres  immediately  sent 
for  itt  and  seized  it  for  his  own  use  :  and  while  Pamphilus  was 
sitting  pensiveat  home,  lamenting  the  loss  of  his  rich  vesael,  the 
thief  ornament  of  his  sideboard,  and  the  pride  of  his  fensis.  ano- 
ther messenger  came  running  to  him,  with  orders  lo  bring  two 
Kiiver  cups  also,  which  he  was  knowo  to  have,  adorned  with 
figures  in  relief,  to  be  shewn  to  the  pretor,  Pamphilus.for  fear 
of  greater  mischief  took  op  his  cops,  and  carried  them  away  bim- 
aelf:  when  he  came  to  the  palace,  Verres  happened  to  be  asleep, 
but  the  brothers  were  walking  in  the  hall,  and  waiting  lo  receive 
bim  ;  who,  as  soon  as  they  saw  him,  asked  for  the  cups,  which 
he  accordingly  produced.  'I'hey  commended  the  work,  whilst 
he,  with  a  sorrowful  face,  began  to  complain,  that  if  they  tookj 
his  cups  fiom  him,  he  should  have  nothing  of  any  value  left  itf4 
his  house.  The  brothers,  seeing  his  concern,  asked  how  mueli* 
he  would  give  to  preserve  them ;  in  a  word,  they  demanded  forty 
crowns;  he  ofl'ered  twenty;  but  while  they  were  debating, 
I'erres  awaked  and  called  for  the  cups,  which  being  presently 
Ghewn  to  him,  the  brothers  took  occasion  to  observe,  that  they 
did  not  answer  to  ihe  account  that  had  been  given  of  them,  and 
were  but  of  paltry  work,  not  fit  to  be  seen  among  his  plate;  lo 
whose  authority  Verres  readily  submitted,  »nd  so  Pamphilu& 
§a*ed  his  cnpsf. 

lu  the  ciiy  of  Tindaris  there  was  a  celebrated  image  of  Mer^ 
cury,  which  had  been  restored  to  them  from  Carthage  by  S 
and  was  worshipped  by  the  people  with  singular  devotion,  am 
sn  annual  festival  held  in  honour  of  it.      This  statue  Vei 


•  A  rtlibraleil  Cirllikgmlan  iculplur,  who  [tft  many  fsinoD>  worke  behind  Lim. 
Vi(I.PI1n.llici,  Nat.  lib.  aa.  I9.it  lib. 34.  a. 

t  Cjliirntr  nunl  fritrri — qiiotura   •Itrtoio  tiD^rre  opinior    e   cminliluio   ttn, 

li^biul.      [>>  Verr    4.  n. 

.^fr^li■li  Pamphilum  Lilybaflcnain — milii  narrare,cum  i<le  abioe  Lyilriam  Biethi 
Tnanu  Tiirtain,  prnrularo  ii{irre  Ft  grand]  poadete  per  polealuU'Bi  ubBlnhisfl :  le  una 
Iriilvmcl  cauluibituin  doinum  reierlitie, &c.    lb.  u. 

VoIn  L  No.  47.  K 
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8oIf  ed  to  have,  and  commanded  the  chief  magistrate,  Sopater,  to 

see  it  taken  down,  and  conveyed   to  Messana.      But  the  people 

were  so  inflamed  and  mutinous  upon  it,  that  Verres  did  not  pei^ 

sist  in  his  demand   at  that  time:  but  when  he  was    leaving  the 

place^  renewed  his  orders  to  Sopater,  wiih  severe  threats,  to  see 

bis  command   executed.      Sopater  proposed  the  matter  to   the 

senate,  who  universally   protested  against  it:  in  short,  Verres 

returned  to  the  town,  and  enquired  for  the  statue;  but  was  told 

by  Sopater,  that  the  senate  would  not  sulTcr  it  to  be  taken  down, 

and  had  made  it  capital  for  any  one  to  meddle  with   it  without 

Iheir  orders.    **  Do  not  tell  me,"  says  Verres,  "of  your  senate  and 

your  orders:  if  you  do  not  presently  deliver  the  statue,  you  shall 

be  scourged  to  death  with  rods.*'    Sopater,  with  tears,  moved  the 

atlair again  to  the  senate, and  related  the  pretor*s  threats:  but  io 

vain;  they   broke   up   in  disorder,   without  givmg  any  answer. 

This  was  reported  by  Sopater  to  Verres,   who  was  sitting  in  biff 

tribunal;  it  was  in  the  midst  of  winter,  the  weather  extremelj 

cold,  and  it  rained  very  heavily,  when  Verres  ordered  Sopater  to 

be  stripped,  and  carried  into  the  market  place,  and  there  to  be 

tied   upon  an  equestrian   statue  of  C.  Marcellus,  and  exposed, 

naked  as  he  was,  to  the  rain  and  cold,,  and  stretched  in  a  kind  of 

torture  upon  the  brazen  horse,  where  he  must  necessarily  have 

perished,  if  the  people  of  the  town,  out  of  compassion  to  him, 

had  not  forced  their  senate  to  grant  the  Mercury  to  Verres*. 

Young  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  having  been  at  Rome,  to 
claim  the  kingdom  of  F<gypt,  in  right  of  his  mother,  passed 
througli  Sicily  at  this  time  on  his  return  home,  and  came  to  Sy- 
racuse, where  Verres,  who  knew  that  he  bad  agreat  treasure  witb 
him,  received  him  with  a  particular  civility  ;  made  him  large  pre* 
sents  of  wine,  and  all  refreshments  for  his  table,  and  entertained 
him  most  magnifjccntly  at  supper.  The  king,  pleased  with  this 
compliment,  invited  Verres,  in  his  turn  to  sup  with  him,  whei^ 
his  side-board  wasdressed  out  in  a  royal  manner,  with  his  richest 
plate,  and  many  vessels  of  solid  gold  stt  with  precious  stones 
auioiig  which  there  was  a  large  jug  of  wine,  made  out  of  an  en« 

*  Tnmitte;  Qaam  mibi  rclijponem  narras?  quam  pfrnam  ?  quern  teDatani? 
Tiiruiu  tG  uon  rtiiiiquam  \  noricre  TirgiSiDUi  sig^niim  tradilui— £ral  hirmt  tuniBi*, 
tcmpcalaw,  ut  ipsum  Sopalrum  dicere  audittis,  perfrij^ida;  iinbrr  maximttn,  cam 
ipKC  imperat  licloribus,  ut  Supatruin — praccipittm-  io  fovum  dcjiciaut,  auduinoHC 
constiluaut^-cum  cwet  vinclus  nudua  in  acre,  ia  iinbri,  in  frigore.  Neque  tamra 
ftnii  bttic  injuriae  crudetilatiquc  fiebat«  duuec  populus  alqav  oni^'craa  multitude 
■trocitate  rci  cummula,  acQstnm  liauiore  coegit,  ut  ei  aimulacrum  illud  MercitrU 
HoUiecreiur.    lb*  39.  40. 
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tire  gem,  with  an  Iiaiidle  of  gold  to  it.  Verres  greetlily  8urveye<t 
and  admirei]  every  piece,  and  the  king  rejoiced  to  see  the  Romnii 
pretor  §o  well  satisfied  with  his  entertrtinmeiil.  The  next  morn- 
ing, Verres  sent  to  the  king  loboirow  si)me  of  his  choicest  vessels, 
and  particularly  the  juilg,  for  the  8;ike  of  shewing  ihetn,  as  he 
preiende.!,  to  bis  own  workmen;  all  which  the  king,  hnvmg  no 
suspicion  of  him,  readily  sent.  But  besides  these  vessels  of  do- 
mestic use,  the  king  had  brought  willi  him  a  large  candlestick, 
or  branch  for  several  lights,  of  inestimable  value,  nil  made  of  pre- 
ciouB  stones,  and  adorned  with  the  ricitesl  jewels,  which  he  had 
designed  for  an  offering  to  Jnpiter  Capilolinus;  but  finJing  the 
repairs  of  the  capitol  not  Dnished,  and  no  place  yet  ready  for  llie 
reception  of  his  oQ'ering,  lie  resolved  to  carry  it  back,  without 
tbewing  it  to  Any  body,  that  tiie  beauty  of  it  might  be  new  and 
the  more  surprising,  when  it  came  to  be  first  seen  in  ihat  temple. 

■  Verres,  having  got  intelligence  of  this  candlestick,  sent  again  to 
the  king,  to  beg  by  all  means,  thiH  be  would  favour  him  with  a 
•igfit  of  ii,  promising  that  he  would  not  sufler  any  one  else  to  see 
it.  The  king  sent  n  presently  by  his  servants,  wlio,  after  they 
had  uncovered  and  shewn  it  to  Verres,  expected  to  carry  it  back 
drilh  them  to  the  king;  but  Verres  dechired,  that  lie  could  not 
fluRicicnily  admire  the  beauty  of  the  woik,  and  must  have  more 
time  to  contemplate  it ;  imd  obliged  them  iherefiite  to  go  away 
and  leave  it  with  him.  Several  days  passed,  and  the  king  heard 
nothing  from  Verres:  so  that  he  thought  proper  to  reqiiad  bim, 
by  a  civil  message,  of  sending  back  tUe  v«scis  ;  but  Verres  or- 
dered tiie  servants  to  call  again  some  other  time.  In  siiort,  after 
a  Kcond  message,  with  no  belter  success,  the  king  was  forced  to 
speak  In  Verres  himself:  upon  which  Verres  earnestly  entrented 
him  to  make  bim  a  present  of  the  candlestick.  The  kingaflirmed 
it  lo  be  impossible,  on  account  of  bis  vow  to  Jupiler,  to  which  J 

many  nations  were  witnesses.  Verres  then  began  lo  drop  sonte 
threats:  but,  finding  them  of  no  mure  effect  than  his  entreaties, 
be  commanded  the  king  to  depart  instantly  out  of  his  province, 
declaring,  that  he  had  received  intelligeuce  of  certain  pirates, 
who  were  coming  from  his  kingdom  to  invade  Sicily.  The  poor 
king,  finding  himself  thus  abused  and  robbed  of  lilstreasure,  went 

„  into  the  great  square  of  tlie  city,  and,  in  a  public  assembly  of  the 
people  calling  upon  the  gods  and  men  to  bear  icsliroony  to  the 
injury,  made  a  solemn  dedication  to  Jupiter  of  tho  candlestick, 
which    he  bad  vowed   and  designed   for   the  Capitol,  and  which 

.     VerrcB  bad  forcibly  taken  from  him'. 

I,  *  Rtx  inuimoconrcnliiSyrBcniiiiDforu — Scni,  ac  Dcot  Iioniinesiiie  cuntcsliDF, 

•      claipira  coiy'}i  caDdclatirumracluiue  gen  mi  9,  quod  iu  Capilolium  Diiiiuruiciiff-* 
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When  any  vessel,  richly  laden,  happened  to  arrive  in  the  portf 
of  Sicily,  it  was  generally  seized   by  his  spies  and  informers,  on 
pretence  of  its  coming'  from  Spain,  and  being  filled  with  Serto- 
fius*8 soldiers:  and   when   the  commanders  exhibited  iheir  billi 
of  lading,  with  a  sample  of  their  goods,   to  prove  themselves  to 
be  fair  traders,  who  came  from   different  quarters  of  the  world, 
some  producing  Ty  rian  purple,  others  Arabian  spices,  some  jewels 
and  precious  stones,  others  Greek   wines  and  Asiatic  slaves,  the 
very  proof  by  which  they   hoped   to  save  themselves  was  their 
certain  ruin  :  Verres  declared  their  goods  to  have  been  acquired 
by   piracy,   and  seizing  the  ships  with  the  cargoes  to  their  own 
use,  committed   the  whole  crew  to  prison,  though  the  greatest 
part  of  them  perhaps  were  Roman  citizens.     There  was  a  famous 
dungeon  at  Syracuse,  called  the  Laiomin*,  of  a  vast  nnri  horrible 
depth,  dug  out  of  a  solid  rock,  which  having  originally  been  a 
quarry  of  stone,  was  converted   to  a  prison  by  Diony^ius  the  ty« 
rant.      Here  Verres  kept  numbers  of  Roman  citizens  in  chains, 
whom  he  had  first  injured  to  a  degree  that  made  it  necfssary  to 
destroy  them,  whence  few  or  none  ever  saw  the  light  again,  but 
vrere  commonly  strangled  by  his  orders*. 

QneGuvius,  however,  a  Roman  citizen  of  the  town  of  Cossa, 
happened  to  escape  from  this  dreadful  place,  and  ran  away  to 
Messana,  where,  fancying  himself  out  of  danger,  and  being  ready 
to  embark  for  Italy,  he  began  to  talk  of  the  injuries  which  be 
bad  received,  and  of  going  straight  to  Rome,  where  Verres  should 
be  sure  to  hear  of  him.  ^ut  he  might  rb  well  have  said  the  words 
in  the  pretor*s  palace  as  at  Messana;  for  he  was  presently  seizcil 
and  secured  till  Verres's  arrival,  who  coming  thither  soon  after, 
condemed  him  as  a  spy  of  the  fugitives,  first  to  be  scourged  in 
the  market  place,  and  then  nailed  to  a  cross  erected  for  the  pur* 
pose,  on  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  shore,   and  looking  towards 

id  sibi  C.  Verrcm  abFtiilisBc:— Id  rtsi  antca  jam  mente  ct  cogitatione  sua  contecr^ 
tom  eitet,  taroen,  tiim  he  in  illu  couveiitu  civhiro  Romanorum  dare,  donare,  dicare 
couaecare  Jovi  Opt.  Mmx.  &c,     lb.  S8,  29. 

*  ^ucRcunqiie  iiavia  ex  Asia— rTeiiiret  statioi  certit  indicibaa  et  cuntodibna  tene- 
balur  ;  vecloros  opioea  in  Latomias  coDJiciebanlar  ^  oocraatque  roerces  id  prstoriam 
domuui  defcrvbanlur—- eoB  Sertoriauob  milites  eaae,  alqae  a  Diaoio  fugere  dicebatt 
&ra     Id  Vt>rr.  1.  5,  56. 

Latumius  S^racusaiiat  omnes  aadistis,  Opna  est  ingena  mAgnifiroin  regam  ae 
tyrannoruoi«  Totum  eal  ex  aaxo  nairandam  in  altiliidiRem  depreaao—  nihil  tarn 
claosum  ad  exitus,  uihil  tarn  tutuni  ad  custodiaa  nee  fieri  nee  cogitari  pblett«  [Ib^ 
27,]  Career  iUe,  qui  cat  a  crudcliaMinio  tyranno  Diooytio  factui,  quae  Laloiul^ 
Tpcaotur,  in  ibtiuu  iropcrio  dotnicilium  civium  Roroanorum  futt,    lb,  55.  *  ^ 
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Italy,  that  the  poor  wretch  might  have  the  ailrlitional  misery  of 
luflTering  that  cruel  death  in  Bight  as  it  were  of  bis  home  •. 

The  coasts  of  Sicily  beint;  much  iiifeste'l  by  pirates,  it  was  th« 
custom  of  all  prelors  to  (\t  out  a  fleet  every  yenr,  tor  the  pro? 
tection  of  iia  iraiie  ;nul  iiaviKaTion.  This  fleet  was  provirled  by 
a  coninbuiioii  of  the  nianiime  towns,  each  of  which  usually  fur- 
nished a  ship,  with  a  certain  number  of  men  and  provisions:  but 
Verrea,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  sometimes  remitted  the  ship, 
and  olwnys  discharged  as  many  of  the  meti  hs  weie  able  to  pay 
forit,  A  fleet,  however,  was  equijiped  of  seven  ships,  but  for 
•hew  rather  than  service,  without  their  comphment  either  of  men 
or  stores,  and  wholly  unlit  loectagamst  an  enemy;  and  the  com- 
mand of  It  was  given  by  hiin,  not  to  his  (jiiestor,  or  one  of  his 
lieutenants,  as  it  was  usual,  but  lo  Cleomenes,  a  Syrncustan, 
whose  wife  was  his  mistress,  that  he  might  enjay  tier  company 
the  more  freely  at  home,  while  her  husbnnd  was  employed 
abroad.  For,  instead  of  spending  the  summer,  as  other  governors 
used  to  do,  in  a  progress  through  his  province,  he  quitted  the 
palace  of  Syracuite,  and  retired  lo  a  little  island  adjoining  tu  the 
city,  lo  lodge  m  tents,  or  rich  pavilions,  pitched  close  by  the 
fountain  of  Areihusa,  where,  forbidding  tbe  approach  of  men  or 
business  to  disturb  him,  he  passed  two  of  the  hot  nionlhs  in  the 
company  of  his  favourite  women,  in  all  the  delicacy  ot  pleasure 
that  art  and  luxury  could  inventf. 

Tbe  fleet  in  the  mean  time  sailed  out  of  Syracuse  in  great  pomp, 
and  Saluted  Verres  and  his  company,  as  it  pasKcd  ;  when  the  Ko-  , 
man  pretur,  says  Cicero,  who  had  iiol  been  seen  tor  cnuny  days, 
shewed  liimself  at  last  to  the  ftailors,  standing  on  the  shore  in 
slippers  with  a  purple  cloak  and  vest  flowing  down  on  his  heels, 
and  leaning  on  the  shoulder  ofa  girl,  to  view  this  formidable 
squadron*  :  which,   instead  of  scowering  the  seas,  sailed  no  far- 


liCD,  CuiiDua,  cum  in  illo  nnmiru  civiun 


t  ErBlll^icc,  Ticie  cxipiii*, 
ciHt  SyracDtii,  uxuitm  cjnt  |]i 
•ccum  tnticrr,      llaijiic  fxiogiii 


irum,  &c.     lb.  61. 


uUriin,     Nsvrs,  quibut  Icgilm  prKfut-  1 
u       traiporc  ciilrri  practorei  obirc  |iroti) 


^rc  Bd  luxuruin,  liUidinctqUF  luni — labc 
|uuil  in   lillurc,  ^c.     In  Vcrr,  b.  31. 

I   l|iac  lutcm,  i]ui  vtiua   mullii  Jicbua  1 


:a\t- 


nlavcliicollucid  ' 
a  la  couipedum 
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ther,  after  several  dayB^  than  into  the  port  of  Pacbynus.  Here, 
as  they  lay  peaceably  at  aucbor,  they  were  surprised  with  an  ac- 
count of  a  number  of  pirate  frigates,  laying  in  another  harbour 
very  near  to  them:  upon  which  the  admiral  Cleomenes  cut  bis 
cables  in  a  great  fright,  and  with  all  the  sail  that  be  could  make» 
fled  away  towarda  Pelorus,  and  escaped  to  land :  the  rest  of  the 
ships  followed  him  as  fast  as  they  could ;  but  two  of  them  which 
sailed  the  slowest,  were  taken  by  the  pirates,  and  one  of  the  cap- 
tains killed  :  the  other  captains  quitted  their  ships,  as  Cleomenet 
had  done,  and  got  safe  to  land.  The  pirates  finding  the  ship* 
deserted,  set  fire  to  them  all  that  evening,  apd  the  next  day  sailed 
boldly  into  the  port  of  Syracuse,  which  reached  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  town;  whereafter  they  bad  satisfied  their  curiosity 
and  filled  the  city  with  a  general  terror,  they  sailed  out  again  ^1 
leisure,  and  in  good  order,  in  a  kind  of  triumph  over  Verres  and 
the  authority  of  Rome*. 

The  news  of  a  Roman  fleet  burnt,  and  Syracuse  insulted  by 
pirates,  made  a  great  noisb  through  all  Sicily.  The  captains,  in 
/excuse  of  themselves,  were  forced  to  tell  the  truth;  that  th^r 
ships  were  scandalously  unprovided  both  with  men  and  storef^ 
and  in  no  condition  to  face  an  euemy;  each  of  them  relatii^ 
how  many  of  their  sailors  had  been  discharged  by  Verres't 
particular  orders,  on  whom  the  whole  blame  was  justly  lai4« 
When  this  came  to  his  ears,  he  sent  for  the  captains,  and,  after 
threatening  them  very  severely  for  talking  in  that  manner,  forced 
them  to  declare,  and  to  testify  it  also  in  writing,  that  every  one 
of  their  ships  had  its  full  compliment  of  all  things  necessary  ;  hy( 
landing,  aftitr  all,  that  there  was  no  way  of  stifling  the  clamour, 
and  that  it  would  necesbarily  reach  to  Rome,  he  resolved,  for  tbp 
extenuation  of  his  own  crime,  to  sacrifice  the  poor  captains,  and 
put  them  all  to  death,  except  the  admiral  Cleomenes,  the  most 
criminal  of  them  all,  and,  at  his  request,  the  commander  also  of 
fais  ship.     In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  the  four  remaining 

nautif  pnullitpcr  dcdit.    Stetit  to1c«tuB  prctor  populi  Romaoi  cam  paUio  pprpurcQ 
(unicaque  taUri,  niuiierciila  uixut  io  liltore.     lb.  93. 

QuiQtiliao  greatly  admiru  this  ibort  de^criptioin,  aajplacing  tbc  very  iceDC  and  fact 
lieforc  our  eyes,  and  aoggctting  atill  much  more  than  ia  expressed  by  it;  [K.S.aJ 
but  the  concise  elegance  and  expressive  brevity,  io  which  its  beaoty  coasists^caoaol 
possibly  be  preserved  io  a  translation, 

*  Tuoc  PrsduDum  dux  Ucracleo  repente  preter  spem,  qon  aoa  virtute— >vlGt<ir 
classem  pulcberrinaaoi  popnli  Romaoi  in  littus  cxpulsam  ct  ejectam,  cuqi  prip^om 
Hdvcspcrasccrct,  inflammari  inceodiquc  juuH»  &c«    |b«  Qf ,  rQ, 
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captains,  afier  fourteen  days  from  the  action,  when  they  suspecieil 
no  danger,  were  arrested  and  clapt  into  irons.  They  were  all 
young  men  of  the  principal  famiiies  of  Sicily,  some  of  them  the 
Only  son*  of  aged  pnrents,  who  came  presently  m  grenl  coiister- 
Dntioo  lo  Syracuse,  to  solicit  liie  pretor  for  ilieir  piirdon.  But 
Verres  was  inexorable;  and,  having  thrown  them  into  his  dun- 
geon, where  nobody  waosutfered  tospeak  with  them,  condemned 
tb«ni  to  lose  their  heads;  whilst  nil  the  service  thai  (heir  un-* 
happy  parents  could  do  for  them,  was  to  bribe  the  e:teciiliuner  IV 
dispatch  iheni  with  one  stroke,  instead  of  more,  which  he  brutally 
refused  to  do,  unless  he  was  paid  for  it,  and  to  purchase  of  Timar- 
Cbides  the  liberty  of  giving  them  burial*. 

It  happened  iiowever  before  this  loss  uf  the  fleet,  ihut  a  (ingle 
pirate  ahip  vras  taken  by  Verrcs's  lieulenanls,  and  brought  into 
^jmcuse;  which  proved  to  be  a  very  rich  prize,  and  had  on 
board  a  great  number  of  handsome  young  fellows.  There  was  a 
btnd  of  niusiciuns  among  them,  whom  Verres  sent  away  to  Rome 
•3  a  present  lu  a  friend ;  and  the  rest,  who  had  cither  youth  ot 
beauty,  or  skill  in  any  art,  were  distributed  to  his  clerks  and  de- 
pendents, to  be  kepi  for  his  use ;  but  the  few  who  were  old  aott 
deformrd,  were  committed  lo  the  dungeon  and  reserved  for 
p(ini«hnienl+.  Theca[Jlain  of  these  pirates  had  long  been  a  terror 
to  the  Sicilians ;  so  that  they  were  all  eager  to  see  his  {lerson,  and 
t©  feed  their  eyes  with  his  execution :  but  being  licli,  he  fouud 
tnesns  to  redeem  his  head,  and  was  carefully  kept  out  of  sight, 
naii  conveyed  to  Boine  private  custody,  till  Verres  could  make 
tli«  best  market  of  him.  The  ocople  in  the  mean  time  grew  im- 
patient and  clamorous  for  the  death  of  I  he  pirates,  whom  all  other 
pretors  used  lo  execute  as  soon  as  mken  ;  iind  knowing  the  num- 
ber of  them  to  be  great,  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  few  old 
and  decrepit,  whom  Verres  willingly  sacrtliced  to  their  resent- 
ment. He  took  this  opportunity  therefore  to  clear  the  dungeon 
of  those  Roman  citizens,  whom  he  had  reserved  for  sucti  an  oc> 

'GlcontDem  (t  nararehoi  ad  aa  rocari  jiibri ;  acL-ua«l  «<h,  ijuimI  hDJaamoiti  deic 
•cf  maati  tubutrim  :  togtl  ul  id  Ikcir*  dttiMapl,  d  is  (ai  quixiue  navi  dical  le 
l*Dlum  Imbuii!!  oaulirum,  qusnluni  iipotlurril — lllr  te  uilruduul  (|nDd  trllEt 
«•■(  racUru^-Iile  in  lalmUi  rclert ;  utnigoM  lignii  ■oiicorum— Itte  haminibat 
niwri*  innocfDtibwque  ii>jiti  e.len»»  iabel— Vvniunt  SyrlcutH  pirinlx  pTU|>in- 
^uifuc  miiprurum  ■dolficcnlium,  ice,     lii  Vcrr.  S.  sg,  40.  lit:. 

t  Er»l  ei  n.i'rt  plea*  juTenlylii  funaotittimDr,  plink  Brgroli  facti  alquc  »\ga»b, 
MvlU  cum  ilrif  bU  *rtlr — tiqai  tcnn  anl  ittormt*  crrtnl,  tot  in  hoilintn  Dumcru 
ducH;  qoiiliquid  rurninr,  itlatitiarllfiiilqiie  ImliCbaul,  abilirait  omnri,  iioDiiullix 
•cfibi*  Mil,  filio,  cahurin|ue  diilHbuil .  KjmplioDittcui  haminci  *<x  ml Jm  loiiiu 
•no  Kuaani  ouiicri  miii',  4c     lb.  ti.  &.c. 
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caifrion,  and  now  brought  out  to  execution  as  a  part  of  the  pifati* 
cal  crew  ;  but  to  prevent  the  imprecations  and  cries,  which  citi- 
zens used  to  make  of  tlreir  being  free  Romans^  and  to  bioder  their 
being  known  also  to  any  other  citizens  there  preseut,  he  produced 
them  all  with  therr  heads  and  faces  so  muffled  up,  tha-tthey  could 
neither  be  heard  or  seen,  and  in  that  cruel  manner  destroyed 
great  numbers  of  innocent  men\  But  to  Anish  at  last  this  whole 
story  of  Verres:  after  he  had  lived  many  years  in  a  miserable 
exile,  forgotten  and  deserted  by  all  bis  friends,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  relieved  by  the  generosity  of  Cicerof;  yet  was  proscribed 
and  murdered  after  all  by  Mark  Anthony,  for  the  sake  of  bis  fine 
statues  and  Corinthian  vessels,  which  he  refused  to  part  withes 
happy  only,  as  Lactantius  says,  before  his  death,  to  have  seen  the 
more  deplorable  end  of  his  old  enemy  and  accuser  Cicero§. 

But  neither  the  condemnation  of  this  criminal,  nor  the  conces* 
sions  already  made  by  the  senate,  were  able  to  pacify  the  discon- 
tents of  the  people;  they  demanded  still,  as  loudly  as  ever,  the 
restoration  of  the  tribunician  power,  and  the  right  o.f  judicsture 
to  the  E(tuestrian  order;  till,  after  various  contests  and  tumults^' 
excited  annually  on  that  account  by  the  tribunes,  they  were 
gratified  this  year  in  them  both;  in  the  first  by  Pompey  the 
consul,  in  the  second  by  L.  Cotta  the  pretor||.  The  tribunes 
frere  strenuously  assisted  in  all  this  struggle  by  J.  Caesar  %  snd 
as  strenuously  opposed  by  all  who  wished  well  to  the  tranquil 
lity  of  the  city  ;  for  long  experience  had  shewn,  that  they  bad 
always  been,  not  only  the  chief  disturbers  of  the  public  peace^ 
by  the  abuse  of  their  extravagant  power,  but  the  constant  tools 
of  all  the  ambitious,  who  had  any  designs  of  advancing  them^ 
selves  above  the  laws  faj:  fur,  by  corrupting  one  or  more  of  the 
tribunes,  which  they  were  sure  to  eflect  liy  paying  their  full 
price,  they  could  either  obtain   from  the  people  whatever  they 

*  Afrtiipiratam  ipsam  Tidit  nemo— cum  omn«n,  iit  mos  est,  ronrurrercnf,  qaa^ 
rcrint,  vid<rre  cdprreirt,  3tt.  [ib,  26.]  Cnm  maxiraiis  namcrii^  dcesH,  torn  inte  it 
eorum  lurum,  quua  domum  saam  de  piratic  abduxerat,  •ubRtitutrc  ccepii  civet  Ko- 
nanuf,  quut  in  carcerem  anlea  con jecerat-^Itaque  alii  ciirca  Romaoi  oe  co;!Dotcc- 
reofur,  cupitibus  obvolutibua  d«  carcere  ad  palum  atqve  neccm  raptebaator,  &€• 
lb.  39   &c. 

Quid  dtr  multiludine  dirfmui  forum,  qui  capitibai  inToIutit  io  piratarnm  capli- 
vommque    omvro  producvbnntur,  ut  securi  ferircntur.     Ib«6u. 

*!-  Senfc.  I,  6.  Su.tsi>r.  6. 

X  Piio.  I{i«t«  N.  I.  34.  9.  §  Lactan.  c,  4. 

II  Hoc  cunRulatu  Pompeius  (ribuoiciam  potestatem  rcitiluit,  CQjnt  ima^iiicm 
^;lla  aine  re  reliquerat.     Veil,  Pat,  9,  30. 

4  Auctore»restituendr  tribooicix  pulCKlaliseatKi^kimc  juvit,   Sacloa.  J.CcsSi 
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vanted^  or  obstruct  at  least  whatever  should  be  attempted  against 
tbem  ;  so  that  this  act  was  generally  disliked  by  the  better  sort, 
and  gave  a  suspicion  of  no  good  intentions  in  Pompey ;  who,  to 
remove  all  jealousies  against  him  on  this,  or  any  other  account, 
voluntarily  took  an  oath,  that,  on  the  expiration  of  his  consulship, 
be  would  accept  no  public  command  or  government,  but  content 
I)imself  with  the  condition  of  a  private  senator*. 

Plutarch  ftpeaks  of  this  act,  as  the  effect  of  Pompeys  gratitude 
to  the  people  for  the  extraordinary  honours  which  they  had 
heaped  upon  him:  but  Cicero  makes  the  best  excuse  for  it  after 
Pompey 's  death,  which  the  thing  itself  would  bear,  by  observing, 
"that  a  statesman  must  always  consider  not  only  what  is  best, 
but  what  IS  necessary  to  the  times;  that  Pompey  well  knew  the 
impatience  of  the  people;  and  that  they  would  not  bear  the  loss 
of  the  tribunician  power  much  longer;  and  it  was  the  part  there- 
fore of  a  good  citizen,  not  to  leave  to  a  bad  one  the  creditof  doing 
what  waa  too  popular  to  be  withstoodf.'*  But  whatever  were 
Pompey*a  views  in  the  restitution  of  this  power,  whether  he 
wanted  the  skill  or  the  inclination  to  apply  it  to  any  bad  purpose, 
it  is  certain  that  he  had  cause  to  repent  of  it  afterwards,  when 
Cassar,  who  had  a  better  head  with  a  worse  heart,  took  the  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  his  ruin;  and,  by  the  help  of  the  tribunes,  was 
supplied  huth  with  the  power  and  the  pretext  for  overturning 
the  republic^. 

As  to  the  other  dispute,  about  restoring  the  right  of  judging, 
to  the  knights,  it  was  thought  the  best  way  of  correcting  the  in- 
aolenceof  the  nobles,  to  subject  them  to  the  judicature  of  an  in- 
ferior order,  who,  from  a  natural  jealousy,  and  envy  towards 
them,  would  be  sure  to  punish  their  oppressions  with  proper 
severity.  It  was  ended  however  at  last  by  a  compromise,  and  a 
new  law  was  prepared  by  a  common  consent,  to  vest  this  power 
jointly  in  the  senators  and  the  knights;  from  each  of  which  orders 
a  certain  number  was  to  be  drawn  annually  by  lot,  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment together  with  the  pretor  upon  all  causes§. 

*  Qui  cam  consul  laudabiliter  jurasset,  le  in  naUani  proTinciam  ex  eo  magiitralu 
ifurum.     Veil.  Pat«9.3l. 

t  Dc  Lesfib.  3.  11. 

J  "On  cri  Kai  judXiiar^  Tlofirrji^  fiirefi{\rjart  TfjySrjfMip')(lay'-^vayay6m 
avSii  tiri  TO  up\aioy,     Appiaii.  Ss.  p.  445. 

§Per  itJeiu  Uiopus  Cotta  judicaodi  munus,  quod  C.  Gracchut  c reptum  Senatai, 
•4  Eqaitei,  Sylla  ab  illiiad  Senaluni  traostulerat,  aeqaaliter  iDter  utramque  ordlncm 
partilaa  cat.    VeU.  Pat,  9. 32, 

VoIh  I.  No.  47.  L 
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But  for  the  more  effectual  cure  of  that  general  licence  and  cor- 
ruption of  morals,  which  had  infected  all  orders,  another  remedy 
was  also  provided  this  year,  an  election  of  censors :  it  ought  regu- 
larly to  have  been  made  every  five  years,  but  had  not  been  ioter<' 
mitted  from  the  time  of  Sylla  for  about  seventeen.  These  cen- 
sors were  the  guardians  of  the  discipline  and  manners  of  thecity*, 
and  had  a  power  to  punish  vice  and  immorality  by  some  mark 
of  infamy  in  all  ranks  of  men,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
The  persons  now  chosen  were  L.  Gellius  and  Cn.  Lentullui;  both 
of  them  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  his  particular  acquaintance,  and 
the  last  as  his  intimate  friendf.  Their  authority,  after  80  loBg 
an  intermission,  was  exercised  with  that  severity  which  the  li- 
bertinism of  the  times  required;  for  they  expelled  above  sixlf- 
ibur  from  the  senate  for  notorious  immoralities,  the  greatest  part 
for  the  detestable  practice  of  taking  money  forjudging  causes:^, 
tfnd  among  them, C.  Autonius,  the  uncle  of  the  triumvir;  anb' 
acribing  their  reasons  for  it,  that  he  had  plundered  the  alKts» 
declined  a  trial,  mortgaged  his  lands,  and  was  not  master  of  hit 
estate! :  yet  this  very  Antonius  was  elected  edile,  and  soon  aft^r, 
in  his  proper  course,  and  within  six  years,  advanced  to  the  con- 
sulship :  which  confirms  what  Cicero  says  of  this  censorian  ani- 
madversion, that  "  it  was  became  merely  nominal,  and  had  no 
other  effect^  than  of  putting  a  man  to  the  blusblf." 

From  the  impeachment  of  Verres,  Cicero  entered  upon  the 
edileship,  and,  in  one  of  his  speeches  gives  a  short  account  of  the 
duty  of  it;  •*!  am  now  chosen  edile,"  says  he,  '*  and  am  sensible 
of  what  is  committed  to  me  by  the  Roman  people  :  I  am  to  exhi^ 
bit,  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  the  most  sacred  sports  to  Ceres, 
Liber,  and  Libera;  am  to  appease  and  conciliate  the  mother 
Flora  to  the  people  and  city  of  Rome  by  the  celebration  of  the 
public  games ;  am  to  furnish  out  those  ancient  shews,  the  first 
which  were  called  Roman,  with  all  possible  dignity  and  religion, 
in  honour  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva;  am  to  take  care  also  of  all 

*  Tu  rs  pr'aefectuB  moribui*,  mng'iytcr  ▼ctrris  discipliuae  ac  scvcritatis.  Pro 
Ciurii,  46. 

*)  Nam  tnilii — cum  ambobu^  e«t  amicilia  •,  euro  allero  Tcro-— mag;nus  usua  ci 
iumniK  necr»Ritu(1o.     Pro  Cluentitt,  42, 

I  Quoa  autt'm  duo  crn<ior«s,claris8imi  viri  furti  et  captaram  pecuniarum  DOmine 
nofavcruntj  ii  nun  mt>do  in  aenatum  redicrunt,  sed  ctiam  illarum  ipaarum  rcrum 
jiidiciiM  absolnli  sunt.     IbicK     Vid.  Pigb,  Annal.  ad  A.  U.  6S2, 

^  Afcoiihis  in  Orat.  in  Tuf;.  caud, 

II  C<rn9uri»  jadicinm  uibift  fore  damnato  afferC  praetor  ruborera-  Itaqnc  quod 
omniA  ta  judicatio  Terifatnr  tantummodo  in  nomine,  aniuadTcrBio  ilia  ignomiliw 
dicta  c»t.     fiaj^iiieiit,  e  lib.  4,  dc  Rrpub.  ex  Nuoiu. 
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ibe  sacred  edifices,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  city ^ •**&€.  The 
people  were  passioDately  fond  of  all  these  games  and  diversions; 
aod  the  public  allowance  of  them  being  but  small,  according  to 
the  frueallity  of  the  old  republic,  the  ediles  supplied  the  rest  at 
tbeir  own  cost,  and  were  often  ruined  by  it.  For  every  part  of 
tbe  empire  was  ransacked  for  what  was  rare  and  curious  to  adorn 
tbe  splendour  of  tbeir  shows  :  the  Forum,  in  which  they  were 
exhibited,  was  usually  beautified  with  porticos  built  for  the  pur* 
pose,  and  filled  with  the  choicest  statues  and  pictures  which 
Rome  and  Italy  afforded.  Cicero  reproaches  Appius  for  drain- 
ing Greece  and  the  islands  of  all  their  furniture  of  this  kind,  for 
tbe  ornament  of  his  edileship  f :  and  Verres  is  said  to  have  sup* 
plied  bis  friends  Hortensius  and  Metellus  with  all  the  fine  statues 
of  which  he  bad  plundered  the  provinces  $• 

SeveraJ  of  the  greatest  men  of  Cicero's  time  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  an  extraordinary  expence  and  magnificence  in  this 
magistracy;  Lucullus,  Scautus,  Lentulus^  Hortensius §,  and 
Cp  Antonius;  who,  though  expelled  so  lately  from  the  senate,  en-> 
tertained  the  city  this  year  with  stage-plays,  whose  scenes  were 
covered  with  silver;  in  which  he  was  followed  afterwards  by 
Murenajj:  yet  J.  Cssar  outdid  them  all ;  and  in  the  sports  exhir 
bited  for  his  father's  funeral,  made  the  whole  furniture  of  the 
theatre  of  solid  silver,  so  that  wild  beasts  were  then  first  seen  to 
tread  on  that  metalU ;  but  the  excess  of  his  expence  was  but  in 
piroportion  to  the  excess  of  his  ambition;  for  the  rest  were  only 
purchasing  tbe  consulship,  he  the  empire.  Cicero  took  the  mid« 
dje  way,  and  observed  the  rule  which  be  prescribed  afterwards  to 
bis  son,  of  an  expence  agreeable  to  his  circumstances /^a^ ;  so  as 
neither  to  hurt  his  character  by  a  sordid  illiberaliity,  nor  his  for- 
tunes by  a  vain  ostentation  of  magnificence  ;  since  tbe  one^  by 

•  In  VeiT,  5.  u, 

-f  Oooia  tigoa,  Ubalai,  oroftmeDtomin  qaod  spperfoit  in  fauii  et  commnoibu« 
locii,  tola  e  Grecia  atque  lusalit  omnibusi  booorii  popoli  Rom,  caata-^Hcpurtavit^ 
Pro.  Dom.  ad  Pont  43. 

X  Atcunitts.  §  De  Offic,  8.  l6,      . 

II  Ego  qui  trinot  ludot  £dilit  feccrani)  tameo  Aatonii  ludit  commoTebar.  Tibi, 
qui  casa  uuUot  fcceratj  nibil  bajus  iitam  ipiam,quaiD  tu  irrides,  nrgcDteaiQ  sceoani 
adtertateiD  patas?  Pro  Mureo,  30. 

Mox,  quod  etiam  io  muoicipiis  imitaotur,  C«  Antooiot  ludua  tcena  argentea  fecitj 
item  L  Mureoa.    Plio.  Hist.  N.  33.  3, 

^  Cssar,  qui  postea  dictator  fuit,  primot  io  iSdilitate,  manere  patrit  fuoebn'i 
#roDi  apparatu  arene  argeqteo  atus  ett^  farcqoe  argeotcit  Tasit  iocedcrt  torn  pri« 
mnm  Tisae,    Ibid, 

(a)  Quare  ti  pottolatur  a  populo— (icicndum  eat,  modo  pro  facultatibui  ^  api  \jf%\ 
9t  fecimui,    DeOffic.  9«  17* 
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making  a  man  odious,  deprives  him  of  the  power  of  doing  goodi 
the  other  by  making  him  necessitous,  putt  him  under  the  tempt-* 
ation  of  doinorili:  thus  Mamercus,  by  declining  the  ediieship 
through  frut^ality,  lost  the  consulship*:  and  Caesar,  by  bia  pro* 
digality,  was  forced  to  repair  his  own  ruin  by  ruining  the  republic. 

But  Cicero*8  popularity  was  built  on  a  more  solid  foundation, 
the  affection  of  his  citizens,  from  a  sense  of  his  merit  and  servicea; 
yet^  incompliance  with  the  custom  and  humour  of  the  city,  he 
furnished  the  three  solemn  shews  above-mentioned,  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  people:  an  expence  which  he  calls  little,  in 
respect  of  the  great  honours  which  he  had  received  from  themf. 
The  Sicilians,  during  his  ediieship,  gave  him  effectual  proofa  of 
the\r  gratitude,  by  supplying  him  largely  with  all  manner  of  pro* 
visions,  which  their  island  afforded,  for  the  use  of  his  table  and 
the  public  feasts,  which  he  was  obliged  to  provide  in  this  magis* 
tracy  :  but,  instead  of  making  any  private  advantage  of  their  libev 
rality,  he  applied  the  whole  to  the  benefit  of  the  po6r;  and,  by 
the  help  of  his  extraordmary  supply,  contrived  to  reduce  the 
price  of  victuals  in  the  markets:^. 

Hortensius  was  one  of  the  consuls  of  this  year;  which  produced 
nothing,  memorable  but  the  dedication  of  the  Capitol  by  Q.  Lti*^ 
tatius  Caiulus.  It  had  been  burnt  down  in  Sylla's  timci  who 
undertook  the  care  of  rebuilding  it,  but  did  not  live  to  see  it 
finished,  which  he  lamented  in  his  last  illness,  as  the  only  thing 
ivanting  to  complete  his  felicity§.  By  his  death  that  charge  fell 
toCatulus,  as  being  consul  at  the  time,  who  dedicated  it  this 
summer  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  and  bad  the  honour  to 
have  his  name  inscribed  on  the  frontlj^ 

•  Ibid« 

f  Nam  pro  ampUtudiDC  hooorum,  quos  caoctis  suffragiis  ftd<:p(i  tumtti««»8aiie 
exigoua  aumptUB  ardilitatia  fait.     Ibid. 

X  Ptuttircli  in  Cic, 

§  Hue  tainen  felicilati  aoae  de foifse  confessaa  est,  qaod  Capitoliaro  oon  dedica* 
▼isiet.     Pliii   Hint.  N,7,  43, 

Curam  v'u  tor  Sylla  soKcepit,  oeque  tamen  dedicavit :  hoc  UDum  felicitati  ncgataoi 
Tacit.  Hint.  3.  7i, 

II  The  following  inrcription  was  found  in  the  ruioa  of  the  capitol,  and  is  sup* 
posrd  to  be  sonne  of  the  very  original  which  Catulos  pot  op;  where  it  remaiDed.  a^ 
T«citos  says,  to  the  time  of  VitelliuH,  Ibid« 

Q.  LVTATIVS  Q  F. 

Q.  N.  CA TVLVS.  COS. 
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On  the  occasion  of  this  festival^  he  is  said  to  have  introduced 
•ome  instaocea  of  luxury  not  Icnown  before  in  Rome,  of  co?ering 
the  area,  in  which  the  people  sat,  with  a  purple  veil;  imitating 
the  colour  of  the  sky,  and  defending  from  the  injuries  of  it ;  and 
of  gilding  the  tiles  of  this  noble  fabric,  which  were  made  of  cop* 
per:  for  though  the  ceilings  of  temples  had  before  been  some-f 
tiroes  gilt,  yet  this  was  the  first  use  of  gold  on  the  outside  of  any 
building*.  Thus  the  capitol,  like  all  ancient  structures,  rose  the 
more  beautiful  from  its  ruins ;  which  gave  Cicero  an  opportunity 
of  paying  a  particular  compliment  to  Catulus  in  Verres*s  trial, 
where  be  was  one  of  the  judges:  for  Verres  having  intercepted, 
as  it  is  said  above,  the  rich  candlestick  of  King  Antiochus,  which 
was  designed  for  the  capitol,  Cicero  after  he  had  charged  him 
with  it,  takes  occasion  to  say,  "I  address  myself  here  toyou,Ca« 
tulus,  for  1  am  speaking  of  your  noble  and  beautiful  monument: 
it  18  your  part  to  shew  not  only  the  severity  of  a  judge,  but  the 
animosity  of  an  accuser.  Your  honour  is  united  with  that  of  this 
temple,  and,  by  the  favour  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome* 
your  name  is  consecrated  with  it  to  all  posterity  :  it  must  be  your 
cjirey  therefore,  that  tbe  capitol,  as  it  is  now  restored  more  splen- 
dtdly,  may  be  furnished  also  more  richly  than  it  was  before:  as 
if  tbe  6re  had  been  sent  on  purpose  from  heaven,  not  to  destroy 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  but  to  require  from  us  one  more  shining 
and  magnificent  than  the  formerf." 

Iq  this  year  Cicero  is  supposed  to  have  defended  Fonteius  and 
CflBcina.  Fonteius  had  been  pretor  of  the  Narbonese  Gaul  for 
three  years,  and  was  afterwards  accused  by  the  people  of  the  pro* 
▼ince  and  one  of  their  princes,  Iiiduciomarus,  of  great  oppression 
and  exactions  in  his  government,  and  especially  of  imposing  an 
arbitrary  tax  on  the  exportation  of  their  wines.  There  were  two 
bearings  in  tbe  cause,  yet  but  one  speech  of  Cicero's  remaining, 

*  Qood  primus  onini Dm  iovenit  Q.  Catulus,  cum  Capitolium  dedicaret,  PUn 
jg.  1.  Com  sua  aetas  varie  de  Catolo  existimavcrit,  quod  trgulas  aereas  Capitolii 
i«a«ra8set  primus,  lb.  83.  3.  Though  Pliuy  calls  Catulus  the  first  inTCiitor  of 
these  purple  veils,  yet  Lucretius,  who,  as  some  tbiuk,  died  this  year,  or  as  others 
more  probably  about  sixteen  years  after,  speaks  of  them  as  of  commoo  use  in  all 
|bc  theatres, 

Carbasus  ut  quondam  magnis  intenta  theatris. 

Lib,  6.  108, 
£t  vulgo  facinfit  id  lutea,  russaque  vela, 
£t  ferrugioa  cum  maguis  intenta  theatris, 
per  malos  Tolgata  trabesque  trementia  flutant. 

Lib,  4.  73. 
J.  Caesar  covered  the  whole   Forum  with  them,  and  tbe  later  Emperora  the  am. 
phitheatres,  in  all  their  shews  of  Gladiators  and  other  sports.    Dio.  1.  43, 
f  lo  Tcrr,4«  3J. 
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and  tiitt  so  imperfect  that  we  cao  hardly  form  a  judgutenlt  6Aa 
of  the  merit,  or  the  i&sue  of  it  Cicero  allows  thediaifesi 
the  wines  to  be  a  heavy  one,  if  f rue*;  and  by  his  mefhodrf. 
defence,  one  would  suspect  it  to  be  so,  since  bis  |iaiBa  ass 
chiefly  employed  in  exciting  an  aversion  to  the  accusers,  aada 
compassion  to  the  criminal.  For,  to  destroy  the  credit  of  ihi 
witnesses,  be  represents  the  whole  nation,  "as  a  drunkeo,  imptOM^ 
faithless  people;  natural  enemies  to  all  religion,  without  aojr  ■•• 
tion  of  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  and  poHutmg  the  altars  of  their 
gods  with  human  sacrifices :  and  what  faith,  what  piety'*  says  ha, 
*'can  you  imagine  to  be  in  those,  who  think  that  the  gods  arelo 
be  appeased  by  cruelty  :and  human  bloodf?'*  And,  to  raise  at 
last  the  pity  of  the  judges,  he  urges  in  a  pathetic  peroration  tha 
intercession  and  tears  of  Fonteius'sjsister,  one  of  the  vestal  ▼irgim^ 
who  was  then  present;  opposing  the  piety  and  prayers  of  this 
holy  suppliant,  to  the  barbarity  and  perjuries  of  the  impion 
Gauls ;  and  admonishing  the  bench  of  the  danger  and  arrogance 
of  slighting  the  suitof  one,  whose  petitions,  if  the  gods  should  re- 
ject, they  themselves  must  all  be  undone,  &c.^. 

The  csuse  of  Caecina  was  about  the  right  of  succession  to  a  pri« 
vate  estate,  which  depended  on  a  subtle  point  of  law$,  arisiag 
from  the  interpretation  of  the  pretor's  interdict;  it  shews  bow« 
ever  his  exact  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  civil  law,  and  that  his 
public  character  and  employment  gave  no  interruption  to  his 
usual  diligence  in  pleading  causes. 

After  the  expiration  of  his  edileship,  he  lost  his  cousin  Lucius 
Cicero,  the  late  companion  of  his  journey  to  Sicily :  whose  death 
he  laments  with  all  the  marks  of  a  tender  affection,  in  thefollow<» 
iug  letter  to  Atticus. 

^<  You,  who  of  all  men  know  me  the  best,  will  easily  conceive 
bow  much  I  have  been  afflicted,  and  what  a  loss  I  have  sustained 
both  in  my  public  and  domestic  life:  for  in  him  I  had  eveiy 
thing  which  could  he  agreeable  toman,  from  the  obliging  temper 
and  behaviour  of  another,  I  make  no  doubt  therefore,  but  that 
you  aUo  are  affected  with  it,  not  only  for  the  share  which  you 
bear  in  my  grief,  but  for  your  own  loss  of  a  relation  and  friend, 
accomplished  with  every  virtue;  who  loved  you,  as  well  from  bis 
own  inclination,  as  of  what  he  used  to  hear  of  you  from  me,"§  8cc^ 

♦  Pro  Fonteio,  5» 

tibid,  10.  i  Ibid.  17. 

X  Tola  mihi  caasa  pro  Csecioa,  de  verbis  interdicti  fuit)  res  ioToIutas  dcfioieoilq 
c)(p1icaTimos.     Orator.  39, 
§  Ad  Auie«  1.  5« 
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What  made  his  kinsman's  death  the  more  unlucky  (o  him  at 
this  juncture  was  the  want  of  his  help  in  making  interest  for  the 
pretorship,  for  which  he  now  offered  himself  a  candidate^  after 
usual  interval  of  two  years*,  from  the  time  of  his  being  chosen 
;  but  the  city  was  in  such  ferment  all  this  summer,  that 
there  was  like  to  be  no  election  at  all:  the  occasion  of  it  arose 
from  the  publication  of  some  new  laws,  which  were  utterly  dis- 
liked and  fiercely  opposed  by  the  senate.  The  first  of  them  was 
proposed  in  favour  of  Pompey  by  A.  Gabinius,  one  of  the  tri* 
bunes,  as  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude,  and  the  first  fruits  as  it 
were  of  that  power  which  he  had  restored  to  them.  It  was  ta 
grant  him  an  extraordinary  commission  for  quelling  the  pirates 
who  infested  the  coasts  and  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean,  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  empire,  and  the  ruin  of  all  commercef :  by 
which  an  absolute  command  was  conferred  upon  him  through 
all  the  provinces  bordering  on  that8ea,as  far  as  fifty  miles  within 
land.  These  pirates  were  grown  so  strong,  and  so  audacious, 
that  they  had  taken  several  Roman  magistrates  and  ambassadors 
prisoners,  made  some  successful  descents  on  Italy  itself,  and 
biirnt  the  navy  of  Rome  in  the  very  port  of  Ostia;!^:  Yet  the 
grant  of  a  power  so  exorbitant  and  unknown  to  the  laws  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  Catulus,  Horten&ius,  and  all  the  other 
chiefs  of  the  senate,  as  dangerous  to  the  public  liberty,  nor  fit  to 
be  entrusted  to  any  single  person;  they  alledged,  "that  these 
unusual  grants  were  the  cause  of  all  the  misery  that  the  republic 
had  suffered  from  the  proscriptions  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  who,  by 
a  perpetual  succession  of  extraordinary  commands,  were  made 
too  great  to  be  controlled  by  the  authority  of  the  laws :  thatthough 
the  same  abuse  of  power  was  not  to  be  apprehended  from  Pom- 
pey, yet  the  thing  itself  was  pernicious,  and  contrary  to  the  con- 
stitution of  Rome;  that  the  equality  of  a  democracy  required, 
that  the  public  honours  should  be  shared  alike  by  all  who  were 
worthy  of  them  ;  that  there  was  no  other  way  to  make  men  worthy, 
aud  to  furniah  the  city  with  a  number  and  choice  of  experienced 

*  Ut  si  £dilii  fuisset,  poRt  bieDnium  tous  annus  esset.     £p.  fam.  10,95, 
•f  Qnis  navigavit,  qui  non  se  aut  mortis  aut  semtutis  {Mricnlo  committeret,  cum. 
ant  hieme  ant  refrrto  praedonum  niari  navig^nret?     Pro  le^.  Manil«  ii, 

\  Qui  ad  vos  ab  cxtcriti  nntionibus  venirent,  qucrar,  cum  legati  popuii  Romani 
redfmpti  siiit?  Mercaforibas  futum  mare  non  fuisse  dicam,  cum  duodecim  at^cures 
io  potcstatem  praedonum  prryenerint  ? — Quid  ego  Ostiense  incommodum,  atqn« 
illaiQ  Ubem  &ignominiam  Rfipub«  qucrar,  cum  prope  iuspcclantibus  vobis,  cla<sis 
em,tai  Consul  popuii  Komani  praepositus  etact,  a  pracdonibus  capta  atque  opprc59a 
ett  ?     Pro  leg.  Manil.  12. 
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commiinders :  and  if,  as  it  was  said  by  some,  there  were  really  nrae 
at  that  time  fit  to  command  but  Pompey,  the  true  reasco  was^ 
because  they  would  8ufl[*er  none  to  command  but  Pompey  V  All 
the  friends  of  Lucullus  were  particularly  active  in  the  oppositioo^ 
apprehending,  that  this  new  commission  would  encroach  upon 
his  province  and  cammand  in  the  Mithridatic  war  :  so  that  Ga^ 
binius,  to  turn  the  popular  clamour  on  that  side,  got  a  plan  of 
the  magnificent  palace,  which  Lucullus  was  building,  painted 
upon  a  banner,  and  carried  about  the  streets  by  his  mob  ;  to  intH 
R)ate,  that  he  was  making  all  that  ex  pence  out  of  the  spoils  of 
the  republicf, 

Catului,  in  speaking  to  the  people  against  this  law,  demanded 
of  them,  *'If  every  thing  must  needs  be  committed  to  Pompey^ 
what  they  would,  do  if  any  accident  should  befal  him  ?  ^Upoa 
which,  as  Cicero  says,  he  reaped  the  just  fruit  of  his  virtue,  wbeo 
they  all  cried  out  with  one  voice,  that  their  dependance  would 
then  be  upon  him^,  Pompey  himself,  who  was  naturally  a  greet 
dissembler,  aflected  not  only  an  indiflTerence,  but  a  dislike  to  the 
employment,  and  begged  the  people  to  confer  it  on  somebody 
else;  and,  after  all  the  fatigues  which  he  had  undergone  in  their 
service,  to  give  him  leave  to  retire  to  the  care  of  his  domestic  af- 
fairs, and  spare  him  the  trouble  and  odium  of  so  invidious  a 
commission§.'*  But  this  seeming  self-denial  gave  a  handle  ooiy . 
to  his  friends  to  extol  his  modesty  and  integrity  the  more  effect^ 
ually:  and  since  there  had  been  a  precedent  for  the  law  a  few 
years  before,  in  favour  of  a  man  much  inferior  both  in  merit  and 
interest,  M.  Antonius||,  it  was  carried  against  the  united  authority 
of  all  the  magistrates,  but  with  the  general  inclination  of  the  pec* 
pie:  when,  from  the  greatest  scarcity  of  provisions  which  had 
been  known  for  a  long  time  in  Rome,  the  credit  of  Pompey 'a 
name  sunk  the  price  of  them  at  once,  as  if  plenty  had  been  ac- 

t  Tugurium  ut  jam  ▼idcatnr  esse  ilia  TilU,  quam  ipso  Tiibouua  plebiopiclaiB 
oHm  in  concionibus  cxplicabat,  quo  forliskimuni  ac  sumroum  ciTeiD—- io  iuvidimvi 
▼ocaret.     Pro  Sc xl,  43. 

I  Qui  cum  ex  vobis  quacrrrct,  ai  in  uno  Cu.  Pompeioomulo  punerrtis,  aS  quill  «o 
factum  csKci,  in  quo  sficm  tsariis  liabituri  ?  Crpit  maguum  suae  virtnti»  fructum, 
cum  omi:es  uua  propf  voce,  iu  eo  ipso  roa  spcoi  liabituroa  esse  dixistis  Pro  leg* 
Man.  ^0. 

^  Dio  K  36.  p.  11. 

}i   Sed  idciii  hoc  autc  bitnnium   in  M.  Aotonii  pravtura  decrctam*     Veil.  Pat, 
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tually  restored^*  But  though  the  senate  could  not  hinder  the 
law,  yet  they  had  their  revenf^e  on  Gabinius  the  author  of  it,  by 
preventing  his  bein^  chosen  one  of  Ponfipey's  lieutenants,  which 
was  what  he  chiefly  aimed  at,  and  what  Pompey  himself  soli* 
citedf ;  though  Pompey  probably  made  him  amends  for  it  in  some- 
Other  way:  since,  as  Cicero  says,  he  was  so  necessitous  at  this 
time,  and  so  profligate,  that,  if  he  had  not  carried  hU  law,  he 
must  have  turned  pirate  himself^.  Pompey  had  a  fleet  of  five 
hundred  sail  allowed  for  this  expedition,  witt)  twenty-^four  lieu- 
tenatits  chosen  out  of  the  senate§;  whom  he  distributed  so  skil- 
fully through  the  several  stations  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  in  less 
than  fifty  days  he  drove  the  pirates  out  of  hII  their  lurking  holes, 
and  io  four  months  put  an  end  to  the  whole  war;  for  he  did  not 
prepare  fur  it  tdl  the  end  of  winter,  set  out  upon  it  in  the  t>egin- 
Bing  of  spring,  and  Gmshed  it  in  tUe  middle  of  suiiMner||. 

A  second  law  was  published  by  L.  Otho,  for  the  assignment  of 
diatioct  seats  in  the  theatres  to  the  equestrian  order,  who  used 
before  to  sit  promiscuously  with  the  populace;  but  by  this  law 
fourteen  rows  of  benches,  next  to  those  of  the  senators,  were  to 
be  appropriated  to  their  use;  by  which  he  secured  to  them,  as 
Cicero  says,  bott)  their  dignity  and  their  pleasurelf.  The  senate 
obtained  the  same  privilege  of  separate  seats  about  an  hundred 
years  before,  in  the  consulship  of  Scipio  Africanus,  which  highly 
disgusted  the  people,  and  gave  occasion,  says  Livy,  as  all  innova- 
tions are  apt  to  do,  to  much  debate  and  censure;  for  many  of  the 
wiser  sort  condemned  all  such  distiuctions  in  a  free  city,  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  peace  ;  and  Scipio  himself  afterwards  re- 
pented, and  blamed  himself  for  suffering  it^a^.     Otho*s  law,  we 

^  Qao  die  a  vobit  naritimo  beUa  praipuiltut  ett  impcrator,  tanta  repente  TtlitM 
ABOOoac  exsttmoiaiDopia  fc  raritate  rei  frtuneiitariac  cootecata  eat,  uo'mt  homiaia 
ape  h  Domiue,  qaaiitum  via  ea  ■amma  oberCate  agroram  daliuroa  pax  efficere  pots 
iaact,    Pru  lf|c,  Mao,  is. 

•f  Ne  legareittr  A.Gibinius  Cu.  Pompeio  expeteotiAc  poatatanti,    lb,  19« 

%  Kiai  rogatiunem  dc  piratico  bcllo  tallMet,  profecto  egcttate  ac  inprobitate 
comctna  piraticaoi  ipae  feciMet.    Poat  redit  io  Seaat.  5* 

^  Plalarch  io  Pump^ 

y  Ipae  auiem,  at  a  Bruoditio  profectai  cat,  aodcqaiaqoafeaiaio  die  totam  ad 
iBperiam  populi  Romaui  Ciliciam  adjansil^-ita  taotom  bellam—- Co,  Ponapritti 
•xtrcma  bieme  appararit,  incuote  rera  soacepif,  media  acatatc  cunfecit*  Pro.  Ieg« 
Mao,  IS. 

^  L,  Oilio  vir  i'ortin,  meuf  oec«'is«riu8,  rquettri  ordioi  restitoit  uon  toloiBdig* 
DitateiD,  trd  fiiam  vuloptatem.     Pro.  Mur,  19. 

^a)  P.  Afrii  anus  ille  supfrior,  ut  dicitar,  non  lolaa  a  sapiaoliaaimia  homiotboi, 
i|ai  tuoi  craot,  jrerum  etiam  a  teipao  acpa  accoaatoa  ctt,  quod  cam  cooiul  CM^t— 
paaaoa  ciset  turn  primam  a  popolari  conrctaa  arnatoria  lobicllia  icparari.      Pro 

ToL.  !.  No.  47.  M 
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may  imagine,  gave  still  greater  offence,  as  it  was  a  greater  affront 
to  the  people,  to  beremuved  yet  farther  From  what  of  all  thingi 
they  were  fondest  of,  the  sight  of  plays  and  shews':  it  wu 
csrriecf,  however,  hy  the  authority  of  the  tribune,  and  is  frequent- 
ly referred  to  by  the  classic  writers,  as  an  act  very  memorable, 
and*  what  made  much  noise  in  its  time.  ] 

C.  Cornelius  also,  another  tribuiiei  was  pushing  forward  a  third 
law,  of  a  graver  kind,  to  prohibit  bribery  in  electioDB,  by  the 
sanction  of  the  severest  penalties:  the  rigour  of  it  highly  dis- 
pleased tlie  senate,  whose  warm  opposition  raised  great  disorderf 
in  the  city ;  so  that  all  other  business  was  interrupted,  the  electioa 
of  magistrates  adjourned,  and  the  consuls  forced  to  have  a  guard. 
The  matter  however,  was  compounded,  by  moderating  the  seve- 
rity of  the  penalties  in  a  new  law  offered  by  the  consals,  which 
was  accepted  by  Cornelius,  and  enacted  in  proper  form,  ilndar 
the  title  of  the  Calpurnian  law,  from  the  name  of  the  consul 
C.  Calptirnius  Pisof  •  Cicero  speaks  of  it  still  as  rigorously 
drawn:^;  for,  besides  a  pecuniary  fine,  it  rendered  the  guilty  in- 
capable of  any  public  office  or  place  in  the  senate.  Thia  Cooie* 
lius  seems  to  have  been  a  brave  and  honest  tribune,  though  aomc^ 
what  too  fierce  and  impetuous  in  asserting  the  rights  of  tbeciti* 
zens ;  he  published  another  law,  to  prohibit  any  man*8  being 
absolved  from  the  obligation  of  the  laws,  except  by  the  authority 
of  the  people:  which,  though  a  part  of  the  old  constitution,  had 
long  been  usurped  by  the  senate,  who  dispensed  with  the  laws 
by  their  own  decrees,  and  those  often  made  clandestinely,  when 
a  few  only  were  privy  to  them.  The  senate,  being  resolved  noC 
to  part  with  so  valuable  a  privilege,  prevailed  with  another  tri- 
bune, to  inhibit  the  publication  of  it,  when  it  came  to  be  read, 
upon  which  Cornelius  took  the  book  from  the  clerk,  and  read  it 
himself.  This  was  irregular,  and  much  inveighed  against,  as  a 
violence  of  the  rights  of  the  tribunate;  so  that  Cornelius  was 
once  more  forced  to  compound  the  matter  by  a  milder  law,  for- 
bidding the  senate  to  pass  any  such  decrees,  unless  when  two  hun- 
dred seiiaiors   were  pre»ent§.      Th*»9e   disturbances^    however. 

Cornel.  1,     Fragment,  ex  Asconio.     [Liv.  1.  34.  54.]      F.h  res  avertit  Tulgi  aiiimunt 
el  farurem  Sripioni'  vehementer  quassavil;     Val.  Max.  9,  4. 

•  ~«se«lilibu«f|tie  muffnin  in  priiiiia  vqnca 
Othoiicc'ontt'iiipto  sedtrf Hur  Ep,  4.  l.">. 

Sic  liiiiliim  vanu,  qui  iius  «Ji.<i(iiixit,  Dthoni.     Jur«  3.  l.'iQ. 
^     Uii>.  I.  JG.  c.  18, 

*  Kr.it  enim  «%'eriiiiim«  wrripta  C^lp   rnin,     t^ro  Mur- iJ, 
k  Akcouii  art^nmfnt,  pro  Cornclio. 
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proved  the  occasion  of  an  unexpected  honour  to  Cicero,  by  giving 
Mm  a  more  ample  and  public  testimony  of  the  people's  affection ; 
ibr  in  three  different  assemblies  convened  for  the  choice  of  pretors, 
Jtvo  of  which  were  dissolved  without  effect,  be  was  declared  every 
.tiaie  the^rst  pretor,  by  the  suffrages  of  ail  the  centuries*. 

•  The  4>retor  was  a  magistrate  next  in  dignity  to  the  consuls^ 
jcreated  originally  as  a  colleague  or  assistant  to  them  in  the  ad* 
jninistration  of  justice,  and  to  supply  their  place  also  m  ubsencef* 
Atfirst  there  was  but  one;  but  asthedomiaion  and  affuiis  of  the 
vepublic  increased,  so  the  number  of  pretors  was  gradually  en» 
larged  from  one  to  eight.  They  wece  chosen,  not  as  the  inferior 
jnagist rates,  by  the  people  voting  in  their  tribes,  but  in  their  cen^ 
luries,  as  the  consuls  and  censors  also  were.  In  the  first  method* 
the  majority  of  votes  in  each  tribe  determined  the  general  vote 
<if  the  tribe^  and  a  majority  of  tribes  determined  the  election,  in 
which  .the  meanest  citizens  had  as  good  a  vote  as  tlie  best:  biit 
ID  the  second,  ihe  balance  of  power  was  tlixown  into  the  hands 
of  the  better  sort,  by  a  wise  contrivance  of  one  of  their  kings, 
Servius  Tullius,  who  divided  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens  into 

•  hundred  and  ninety-three  centuries,  according  to  a  census  or  va* 
ioationof  their  estates;  and  then  reduced  these  centuries  into  six 
-claases,  according  to  the  same  rule,  assigning  to  the  first  or  riches^ 
claas  ninety-seven  of  these  centuries,  or  a  majority  of  the  whole 
tauroberj  so  .that  if  tlie  centuriesof  tlieiixstctass  agreed,  the  affair 
vai  over,  and  the  .votes  of  all  the  rest  insignificant^. 

The  busmeas  of  the  pretors  was  to  preside  and  jjudge  in  all  causes^ 
especially  of  a  public  or  criminal  kind,  wh.ere  their  several  jari9-»> 
dictions  wer^  assigned  to  them  by  lot§  ;  and  it  fell  to  Cicero*s  to 
iit  upon  actions  of  extortion  and  rapine^  brought  a^tainst  magis- 
Iratea  and  governors  of  provinces||,  in  which,  lie  tells  us  himself, 
he  had  acted  as  an  accuser,  sat  as  a  judge,  and  presided  as  preior^. 
Id  this  office  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  of  integrity,  by  the 
condemnation  of  Liciiiius  iVIacer,  a  person  of  pretorian  dignity 
and  great  eloquence,  who  would  have  made  an  eminent  figure  at 

*  Nam  cum  propter  dilatiooem  comiliorum  per  praetof  primoi  ceoturiis  canctii 
reDiiuciatui  turn     Pro  leg.  Manil.  l. 

t  Anl,  Gell)uii,  13^  IS« 

X  From  Ibis  aivitiiuo  of  Ihe  people  into  cIamci,  the  word  CUwicaU  mhUh  we  now 
mpply  to  wrtitTi*  of  llie  Srst  rauk,  it  derived:  ror  it  tiiToifiei  origioally  periooiof 
tlie  firtt  claxit,  all  the  rest  bviiiK  Btikd  itifra  Clauem,     lb.7«  13* 

^lo  Vtrr.  Act,  l,  8. 

Q  PottuUtur  apud  me  pretorr m  primum  de  pecuniii  repetuodia.  Pro  Cornel. 
I.  fragm. 

4  Accaaari  de  peciinit  rcpctondii,  jadex  aedi|  prctor  qacaiTi|  Jcc,  Pro  Rabin* 
fOit.4, 
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the  bar,  if  his  abilities  bad  oot  been  sallied  by  the  ioGuny  of  4 
vicious  life*.  *'Tbis  man,  as  Plutarch  relates  it,  depeodiog  opoa 
his  inl^-rest,  and  the  influfciictf  of  Crassui,  who  supfiiiried  bim 
with  all  li;k  pouer,  m  »»  ku  coiifirJeiit  of  beiot!  a<quiili-fl,  tliaft 
without  wai'iii<  lor  Sfiilnicc,  he  went  home  todress  hiii.««-lf,  muA^ 
as  if  alresi«t>  abs«itveil,  uas  returning  towards  the  court  lu  a  white 
gown;  but  bfiug  met  on  his  wsy  Uy  Crassus.  and  informed  thai 
he  was  condemned  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  bencfc, 
be  took  to  bit  bed,  and  died  immediately."  The  story  is  told 
differently,  by  other  writers:  **  that  Macer  was  actually  at  the 
court  expecting  the  issue ;  but  perceiving  Ciceru  ready  to  give 
judgment  agsinat  him,  he  sent  one  to  let  him  know  that  he  waa 
dead,  ann  stopping  his  breath  at  the  same  time  with  an  haudkeft* 
chief,  inBtanily  expired;  so  that  Cicero  did  not  proceed  to  seSf? 
tenoe,  by  which  Macer*s  estate  was  saved  to  hia  son  LiciniusCsl? 
vos,  an  oraior  after  viards  of  the  tirst  merit  and  emiiience.f.*'  But 
from  Cirero*so^n  account  it  appears,  that,  after  treating  Macer 
in  the  trial  with  great  camlonr  and  equity,  he  actually  condemned 
bim  with  thfc  universal  approbation  of  the  people;  and  did  hhn* 
self  mucn  more  honour  and  service  by  it»  than  he  could  have 
reaped,  he  says,  by  Macer's  friendship  and  interest,  if  he  had  ac^ 
quitted  him}. 

Manilius,  one  of  the  tiew  tribunes,  no  sooner  entered  into  bie 
office,  than  he  raised  a  fresh  disturbance  in  the  city,  by  the  pro* 
mulgntion  of  a  law  for  granting  to  slaves  set  free  a  right  of  voting 
among  the  tribes;  which  gave  so  much  scandal  to  all,  and  wasaq 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  senate,  that  he  was  presently  obliged 
to  drop  it§  :  but  being  always  venal^  as  Velleius  says,  and  the  tool 
of  other  mens'  power,  that  he  might  recover  his  credit  with  tbn 
people,  and  engage  the  favour  of  Poinpey,  he  proposed  a  second 
law,  that  Pompey,  who  was  then  in  Cilicia,  extinguishing  the 
remains  of  the  piratic  war,  should  have  the  government  of  Aaie 
added  to  his  commission,  with  the  command  of  the  Mithridatic- 
war,  and  of  all  the  Roman  armies  in  those  partsfj.    It  was  ebou| 

•  firutun,  359. 

•f  iMiitMrrh,     Cir,  Vakr,  Max,  9.  \2. 

X  No*  bic  incrcdibili  ac  viugulari  popoU  Tolontate  de  C.  Macro  traDiegi«a«  1 
mi  cum  vqui  fuiHcmat,  tameo  multo  mgorem  fmcfam  ex  popali  exittiiBatio«C| 
illo  damoHto,  cepimus,  quam  tx  Ipiiat,  ti  alMolataa  etiet,  (ratia  ccpitaiaivf,  Aq 
All.  1.4. 

^  Akcoo.  ill  Oral,  pro  Corocl.  Dio«  1  36.  90. 

II  Semper  veiiatis*  et  aliena  raioMter  potentis,  If  pn  talit,  at  bellam  Mltlirids||« 
CMm  per  Cu,  Poropeiow  admisiatfur^tur*    Veil.  Pat.  t*  39. 
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#lgbt  y^ra  9ioc9  Lucullut  was  first  sent  to  that  war,  in  wbicli, 
hy  a  series  of  many  great  and  glorious  acts^  he  had  acquired  repu- 
nitiOD  both  of  courage  aud  conduct,  equal  to  that  of  the  greatest 
gMierals:  be  bad  driven  Mithridates  out  of  his  kingdom  of  Pontus^ 
pod  gained  several  great  victories  against  him,  though  supported  by 
Jtbe  whole  force  of  Tygranes,  the  most  potent  prince  of  Asia,  ^ill 
hiM  trmy,  harassed  by  perpetual  fatigpes,  and  debauched  by  bift 
Aciious officers, particularly  by  his  brother-in-law  young Clodius*^ 
b|9gaD  to  grow  iinpatieotof  his  discipline,  and  to  demand  their 
4itcbarge^  Tbeir  disaffection  was  sull  increased,  by  theunludky 
AtfiQat  of  one  of  his  lieutenants,  Triarius,  who,  in  a  rash  engage 
ntlit  with  Mithridates,  was  destroyed,  with  the  loss  of  bis  camp, 
Md  Ibe  best  of  bis  troops ;  so  that  as  apoo  as  they  beard  tho( 
/Siabrio^  tbe  consul  of  the  last  year,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
kWp  and  actually  arrived  in  Asia,  they  broke  out  into  an  opef 
jpyUoy^  and  refused  to  follow  him  any  farther,  declaring  tbcm^ 
mIv^  to  be  do  longer  bis  soldiers:  but  Glabno,  upon  the  iiew9 
pf  Ui^ae  disorders,  having  qo  inclination  to  enter  upon  so  troubUr 
#oas#  a  command,  chose  to  stop  abort  in  ^ithynia,  without  ever 
gqijpg  to  the  armyf. 

Tbis  mutinous  spirit  in  iiucullus's  troops,  and  the  loss  of  hit 
iQtbority  with  them,  which  Glabrio  wgs  still  leas  qualified  to 
fiiauio,  gav^  a  reasonable  pretext  to  Mauilius*s  law ;  and  Pomf 
pey*a  success  against  the  pirates,  and  his  being  upoq  the  spot 
with  a  great  army,  made  it  likewise  the  more  plauiiable;  so  that^ 
Jifter  a  sharp  contest  and  opposition  from  some  of  the  best  and 
gmitest  of  the  senate,  the  tribune  carried  his  point,  and  got  tha 
law  confirmed  by  the  people.  Cicero  supported  it  with  all  hia 
eloquence,  in  a  speech  from  the  rostra,  which  be  had  never 
mounted  till  thia  occasion  :  where,  in  displaying  the  charactered 
^mpey,  he  draws  tbe  picture  of  a  consummate  general,  with  ail 
the  atrength  and  beauty  of  colours  which  words  can  give.  He 
was  DOW  in  the  career  of  his  fortunes,  and  in  the^ight,  as  it  were, 
of  tbe  consulship,  the  grand  object  of  biaapbition;  wp  that  bis 
inMiduct  was  suspected  to  flow  from  an  intereated  view  uf  facili-* 
tating  his  own  advancement,  by  paying  bis  cour(  to  Pompey's 
power:  but  the  reasons  already  intimated,  and  Pompey's  singular 
character  of  modesty  and  abstinence,  joined  to  the  superiority  of 
bia  military  fame,  might  probably  convince  him,  that  it  was  not 
only  safe,  but  necessary,  at  this  time,  to  commit  a  war,  which  no 

*  Post,  exercitu  L.  Lacalli  •oUicitalo   per  nefiiiidsoi  t^clnt,  ru|U  illinc.    De 
Aruipicam  reipMOt.  so.     Plutarch,  in  Lacall, 
t  Pro  legf  If  anil,  s.  9-    PUtarcb.  ib,  Dio,  1.  ^^.  p,  7, 
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body  etfe  could  fiDisb.  to  such  a  general,  and  a  poweriK^  <^ 
body  else  ought  to  be  entrusted  with,  to  such  m  maiL  ^%, ^w^ 
himself  SMtfrmil)  airinns  in  tiif  conclusion  of  his  speech:  **  ^^^^ 
the  go<i*  'o  «  itnt-RR."  wiys  he,  '•  and  fhpecially  those  whop^^V^^ 
over  tins  i<  ni|iU,  ami  inspect  ibe  nunds  of  hU  whoadminittc^ 
public  idl'itirs,  I  hat  I  nt-iiljerdo  tUis  at  ttie  desire  of  aoy  ooe.  ^^ 
to  coniil  tHif   Puni|>ey*ti  fiivour,  nor  to  procure  from  anyns^^ 
greatn^Rl«,  eiider  a  support  uifiangers,  or  assistance  in  IioikmSI^  ^ 
for  SH  lo  danuers,  I  MUall  repel  tiieui  as  a  man  oiigtit  to  Ho,  byth 
protictiuii  ot  tny  innocence;  and  for  honours,  I  aball  obtaialhai 
not  froiM  Mity  ttingle  man,  nor  from  this  place,  but  from  my  usuallph 
borious  course  ot  life  and  the  continuance  of  3  our  favour.    Whit 
ever  pains,   therefore,  1  have  taken  in  this  cause,   I  have  takeak 
all,  I  assure   you,  for  the  i»ake  of  the  lepublic  ;  and,  au  far  fiM 
serving  any  interest  of  my  own  by  11,  nave  Kaiiied  the  lil-wiU 
enmity  of  many,  partly  secret,  paiily  declaied,  unneceanar^  10 
self, yet  not  useless,  perhaps  10  you  :  but,  after  su  many  favoursia* 
ccived  from  you,  and  this  very  honour  which  I  now  enjuy,|  bavi 
made  it  my  resolution,   citizens,  to  prefer  your  will,   tlie  digailf 
of  the  republic,   and  the  safety  of  ihe  provinces,  to   all  nijova 
interests  and  advantages  whatsoever*." 

J.  Cssar  also  was  a  violent  promoter  of  this  law ;  but  from  S 
diAerent  motive  than  the  love  either  of  Pompey,  or  the  republic; 
his  desif^n  was  to  recumiuend  himself  by  it  to  the  people,  wboM 
favour,  he  foiettaw,  wouhl  l>e  of  more  use  to  him  than  the  senate^ 
and  to  cast  a  fresh  load  of  envy  on  Pumpey,  which,  by  someac^ 
cident  n  jkUi  be  improved  afterwards  .0  his  hurt ;  but  Ins  chief 
view  wa8  10  make  the  precedent  familiar,  that,  whatever  use 
Pompey  mi^hr  make  of  ii,  he  himself  inight  one  day  make  a  bad 
onet*  i'^>r  this  is  the  common  eil'ect  of  breaking  through  the 
barrier  (if  the  hiAS,  by  which  many  states  have  been  ruined; 
when,  fioiii  a  confidence  in  the  abilities  and  integrity  of  some 
(emineii!  cmzen,  they  invest  him,  on  pressing  occasions,  with  ex* 
traordiirir>  powers,  for  the  common  benefit  and  defence  of  the 
society  ;  for  though  power  so  entrusted,  may,  in  particular  cases, 
be  of  siuLMiiar  service,  and  sometimes  even  necessary  ;  yet  the 
example  is  nlwa\s  danu;erouH,  furnishing  a  perpetual  pretence  to 
the  ambitious  and  ill  desi^nint;,  to  grasp  at  every  prerogative 
which  had  been  granted  at  any  time  to  the  virtuous,  till  the  same 
power,  which  would  save  a  country  in  good  hands^  oppresses  it 
at  last  in  bad. 

*  ProlcfT,  ManiU94. 
t  Dio.l.  36.  2I« 
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Thouich  Cicero  had  now  full  employment  as  pretor,both  in  the 
iffairs  of  atAfe  and  public  triala:  yet  he  found  time  atili  to  act  the 
Adfocate  aa  well  as  the  Jud^e,  and  not  only  to  hear  causes  in 
kia  own  iribunal,  but  to  plead  them  aUo  at  the  trihunals  of  the 
•(ber  pretora.  He  now  defended  A.  Cluentiu8y  a  lioman  knight 
tfipleuilid  family  and  fortune,  accused  before  the  pretor  Q.  Naso^ 
tfpoisonioic  hia  father  in  law  Oppianicua,  whoa  few  yeara  before 
kad  been  tried  and  baniahed  for  an  attempt  to  poison  CiuentiuSb 
The  oratioD.  which  ia  extant,  lays  open  a  scene  of  audi  compli- 
cated tiUany,  by  poison,  murder,  mrest,  subornmg  witnesses^ 
corruptini^  Judges,  as  tbe  poets  themselves  have  never  feigned  in 
any  one  family  ;  all  contrived  by  the  mother  of  Cluentius,  against 
tbe  life  and  fortunea  of  her  son:** But  what  a  mother!'*  aaya 
Cicero  ;**  one,  who  la  burned  blindfold  by  the  most  crt>el  and 
brutal  passions;  whose  lust  no  sense  of  ahame  restrains;  who  by 
the  viciousneas  of  her  mind  perverts  all  the  lawa  of  men  to  the 
worst  ends;  who  acta  with  auch  folly,  that  none  can  take  her 
(bra  human  creature;  with  such  violence,  that  none  can  imagine 
her  to  he  a  woman;  with  such  cruelty,  that  none  can  conceive 
ker  to  be  a  mother;  o.ie,  who  has  confounded  not  only  the  name 
and  tbe  rights  of  nature,  but  all  the  relations  of  it  too:  the  wife 
of  ber  son-in-law  !  the  stepmother  of  her  son !  the  invader  of  her 
daughter*a  bed!  in  short,  who  has  nothing  left  in  ber  of  the 
haman  species,  hut  the  mere  form*/' 

He  IS  supposed  to  have  defended  several  other  criminals  this 
jrear,  though  the  pleadings  are  now  lost,  and  particularly  M.  Fun- 
danius;  but  what  gives  the  most  remarkable  proof  of  his  industry, 
is«  that  during  his  pretorship,  as  some  of  the  ancient  writers  tell 
us,  though  he  was  in  full  practice  and  exercise  of  speaking,  yet 
be  frequented  the  school  of  a  celebrated  Rhetorician  Gniphof. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  his  design  was  to  learn  an^  thing 
new,  but  to  preserve  and  confirm  that  perfection  which  he  had 
already  acquired,  and  prevent  any  ill  habit  from  growing  insen- 
sibly upon  him,  by  exercising  himself  under  the  observation  of 
so  judicious  a  master.  But  his  chief  view  certainly  was,  to  give 
some  countenance  and  encouragement  to  Gnipho  himself,  as  well 
as  to  the  art  which  he  professed  ;  and,  by  the  presence  and  au- 
thority of  one  of  the  first  magistrates  of  Roii«e,  to  inspire  the 
joung  i)oi)les  With  an  ambition  to  excel  in  it. 

•  Pro  Cloeiit,  70. 

'f-  SctiulniB  ejus  clarofi  viroi  frequcotatte  aioDt  ;  id  liit  M«  Ciceronem  ftiaiii  cum 
^sct«n  fiiB^erclar.     $urtuu«  Ue  cbr.  Graiiiniat.7.  Marrot».  Saturn,  n.  13- 
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When  his  magintracy  was  just  st  an  end,  Manilhis*  whose  tii- 
bunate  expired  a  few  days  before,  was  accused  before  him  of  n« 
pine   and  extortion:  and   thou^li   ten  days  were  also  liioiredti 
the  criminiil  to  prepare  for  his  defence,   he  appointed  theTCiy 
next  day  for  the  trial.     This  startled  and  offended  the  citizeni^. 
who  generally  favoured  Maniiius,   and  looked  upon  the  proscca- 
tion  as  the  effect  of  malice  and  resentment  an  the  part  of  the 
senate,  for  his  law  in  favour  of  Ponipcy.    The  tribunes  therefore 
called  Cicero  to  an  account  before  the  people,  for  treaiiog  Maot* 
liusso  roughly;  who  in  defence  of  himself  said,  that  as  it  had  been 
his  practice  to  treat   all  criminals  with  humanity,  ao  he  had 
DO  design  of  acting  otherwise  with  Maniiius,  but  on  the  contnry 
bad  appointed  that  short  day  for  the  trial,  because  it  ivaa  tbeoaly 
one  of   which   he  was   master ;  and  that  it  was  not  the  part  of 
those,  who  wished  well  to  Maniiius,  to  throw  off  thecauoeto 
another  judge.    This  made  a  wonderful  change  in  the  miods  of 
the  audience,  who,  applauding  his  conduct,  desired  then  that  be 
would  undertake  the  defence  of  Maniiius,  to  which  heconseoted; 
and,  stepping  up  again  into  the  rostra,  laid  open  the  source  of  the 
whole  aflair,   with  many   severe  reflections  upon  the  enemies  of 
Pompey*.    The  trial  however  was  dropt,  on  account  of  the  to- 
mults  which  arose  immediately  after  in  the  cily,  from  some  new 
incidents  of  much  greater  importance. 

At  the  consular  election,  \%hich  was  held  this  summer,  P.  Ao- 
tronius  Pietus  and  P.  Cornelius  SvHa  were  declared  consuls ;  but 
their  election  was  no  sooner  published,  than  they  were  accused  of 
bribery  and  corruption  by  the  Calpurnian  law,  and  being  brought 
to  trial,  and  found  guilty  before  their  entrance  into  office,  forfeited 
the  consulship  to  their  accusers  and  competitors,  L.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus  and  L.  Aurelius  Cotta.  Catiline  also,  wholrom  his  prctor- 
ship  had  obtained  the  province  of  Afric,  came  to  Konie  this  yenr 
to  appear  a  candidate  at  the  election,  but,  being  accused  of  ex- 
tortion  and  rapine  in  that  government,  was  not  permitted  by  the 
consuls  to  pursue  his  pretensionsf. 

This  disgrace  of  men  so  powerful  and  desperate  engaged  them 
presently  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  state,  in  which  it  was  resolved 
to  kill  the  new  consuls,  with  several  others  of  the  senate,  and  share 
the  government  among  themselves  :  but  the  elFccl  of  it  was  pre- 

♦    Plutarch,  ill  Cir. 

•y  Qai  tibi.  cam  L.  Vulratiu«  consul  incon^ilio  fuif>sct,  tic  pclrncli  quidcm  potrs. 
latein  eiie  ▼olocruot,    Orat.  in  Tog^.  cand. 

rntilina,  prcnuitrum  icpftuiidariini  rcu«,  {iruliibilus  tr.it  pettrc  conrul^tuan; 
S;iil.  IS, 
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.Tented   by  some  information  given  of  the  design,  which  was  too 
precipitately  laid  to  be  ripe  for  execution.      Cn.  Piso,  an  audaci- 
jQua,    needy,  factious  young  nobleman,  was  privy  to  it* ;  and,  as 
jSuetouius  aays^  two  more  of  much'  greater  weight,  M.  Crassus  and 
J«  Caesar;  the  first  of  whom  was  to  be  created  dictator,  the  second 
^ia   master  of  the  horse;  but  Crassus^s  heart  failing  bim,  either 
through  fear  or   repentance,  he  did  not  appear  at  the  appointed 
time,  so  that  Caesar  would  not  give  the  signal  agreed  upon,  of 
letting  his  robe  drop  from  his  shoulder. f.      The  senate  was  par- 
ticularly jealous  of  Piso,  and,  hoping  to  cure  his  disaffection,  by 
making  him  easy   in  his  fortunes,  or  to  remove  bim  at  least  from 
the  cabals  of  his  associates,  gave  him  the  government  of  Spain,  at 
ibe  instance  of  Crassus,  who  strenuously  supported  him  as  a  de« 
tennined  enemy  to  Pompey.     But,  before  his  setting  out,  Caesar 
tod  be  are  said  to  have  entered  into  a  new  and  separate  engage* 
meot,  that  the  one  should  begin  some  disturbance  abroad,  while 
the  other  was  to  prepare  and  inflame  matters  at  home:  but  this 
plot  also  was  defeated  by  the  unexpected  death  of  Piso;  who  was 
assassinated  by  the  Spaniards,  as  some  say,  for  his  cruelty,  or,  as 
others,  by  Pompey's  clients,  and  at  the  instigation  of  Pompey 
bimselfj. 

Cicero,  at  the  expiration  of  bis  pretorship,  would  not  accept 
any  foreign  province||,  the  usual  reward  of  that  magistracy,  and 
ibe  chief  fruit  which  the  generality  proposed  from  it.  He  had 
no  particular  love  for  money,  nor  genius  for  arms,  so  that  those 
^vernments  had  no  charms  for  him  ;  the  glory  which  he  pursued 
was  to  shine  in  the  eyes  of  the  city,  as  the  guardian  of  its  laws,  to 
teach  the  magistrates  how  to  execute,  and  the  citizens  how  to 
obey  them.  But  he  was  now  preparing  to  sue  for  the  consulship, 
the  great  object  of  ail  his  iiopes;  and  his   whole  attention  was 

*  Co  PiBo,  adoleicenii  oobilit  •umins  aadaciae,  e^ent,  factiotnt— >cam  hoc  C«ta* 
I'm*  it  Aiitrunitis-— coDtilio  communicato,  parabant  io  Capitolio  L.  Coltam  ^  L.  Tor- 
quatom,  Cu8<>.  infer^rere.  Bare  cogoita,  rorana  In  Nonai  Feb.  coasiliumcaedia 
tranttulfranl.     Ibid, 

f  Ut  priori pio  auni  Senatum  fdorirentur,  it  tmcidatii,  quoi  placitnm  etaet, 
Diclaturam  ("ransos  intraderet,  ipse  al>  eo  mapialer  eqailom  diceretur.— 'Crassuin 
poeniteiilia  tcI  metu  diem  caedi  dcstiiiat tiro  nuo  ohiiiae,  idcirco,  ne  Caesarem  quU 
deiD  sii^niim.  quod  at)  eo  dnri  cunyrucrHt,  dedi»»e.     Suetoo.  in  J«  Caea,  9« 

^  Pui'iumqiie,  at  simiil  fori*  ille,  ipse  Romar,  ad  rei  ootrai  cunsurfrenU     Ibid. 

Suutf  <{ui  Hicunt,  imp»-ria   ejus  injuata— barbaroa    oequitriaae  pati;  alii  aatem 
eqttitet    ilc^-^,   Cu,   Pompeii  veterea  clieutes,  votnolate  ejua  Piaouem  aggreflioa. 
Sail,  I0< 

II  Tu  Id  pruvinciam   irenolnisii;    non  poisum  id  in  te  reprehendare,  quod  ia 
weipso  prctor— pi'obavi.     Pro  M  urea.  ]20> 

Vol.  I.  No.  47.  N 
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employed  how  lo  obtain  it  in  his  proper  year,  and  without  a  xt» 
pulse.  There  were  two  years  necessarily  to  intervene  between 
the  pretorsbip  and  consulship:  the  first  of  which  waa  usually 
spent  in  forming  a  general  interest,  and  soliciting  for  it  as  itweie 
in  a  private  manner  :  the  second  in  suing  for  itopealy,  in  the  pro- 
per form  and  habit  of  a  candidate.  The  aflfectioo  of  the  city,  so 
signally  declared  for  him  in  ail  the  inferior  steps  of  honour,  gate 
him  a  strong  presumption  of  success  in  his  present  pretensions  to 
the  highest:  hut  as  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  a  great  opposition 
from  the  nobility,  who  looked  upon  the  public  dignities  ast  kind 
of  birth-right,  and  could  not  brook  their  being  intercepted  and 
snatched  from  them  by  new  men*;  so  he  resolved  to  put  it  out 
of  their  power  to  hurt  him,  by  omitting  no  pains  which  could  be 
required  of  a  candidate,  of  visiting  and  soliciting  all  the  citisens 
in  person.  At  the  election  therefore  of  the  tribunes  oii  the  six* 
teenth  of  July,  where  the  whole  city  was  assembled  in  the  field 
of  Mars,  he  chose  to  make  his  first  eflbrt,  and  to  mix  himself 
with  the  crowd,  on  purpose  to  caress  and  salute  them  familiarly 
by  name;  and  as  soon  as  there  was  any  vacation  in  the  forum, 
which  happened  usually  in  August,  he  intended  to  make  an  ex- 
cursion into  the  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  in  the  character  of  a  lieuten- 
ant to  Piso,  the  governor  of  it,  to  visit  the  towns  and  coloniesof 
that  province,  which  was  reckoned  very  strong  in  the  number  of 
its  votes,  and  so  return  to  Rome  in  January  follow ingf.  While 
he  was  thus  employed  in  suing  for  the  consulship,  L.  Cotta,  a  re- 
markable lover  of  wine,  was  one  of  the  censors,  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  one  oF  Cicero's  jokes,  that  Plutarch  has  transmitted  to  us, 
that  iinpprninf;  one  day  to  be  dry  with  the  fatigue  of  his  task,  he 
called  fur  a  j^Iuss  of  water  to  quench  his  thirst;  and  when  his 
friends  stQo<!  close  around  him  as  he  was  drinking,  **  You  do 
well,*'  says  he,  •*  to  cover  mc,  lest  Cotta  should  censure  me  for 
drinking  water," 

He  wrote  about  the  same  time  to  Atticus,  then  at  Athens,  to 
engage  nil  that  band  of  Pompey's  dependents,  who  were  serving 
under  him  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  and,  by  way  of  jest,  bids  him 
tell  Pompey  himself,  '*  that  he  would  not  take  it  ill  of  him,  if  he 
did  not  come  in  person   to  his  electionif-"      Atticus  spent  many 

*  Nod  idem  mihi  licet  qood  iis,  qui  nubili  gcnere  nati  taut,  qaibni  omnia  popnli 
Komani  lieuificia liormienlibui  dcfirnnUir.     In  Verr.  5. 7U. 

tOnoniani  vidctar  iu  luflfraf^iis  miiUuin  pusse  Gallia,  cum  Romae  a  jodiciis  foruol 
rcfrixerit,  excmrrmua  mease  Sepicmbri  Icgati  ad  Ptaoncm,   Ad.  Att.  ].  i, 

X  lllam  manum  tu  mihi  cura  ut  pracstcs,  Pompeii  Dostri  amici.  Kega  mc  ci 
tratum  forr,  li  ad  mea  concilia  non  veuerit.     Ibid. 
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yean  io  this  reftidence  at  Athens,  which  gave  Cicero  an  oppor- 
tooity  or  employing  him  to  buy  a  great  number  of  statues  for  the 
•fDament  of  the  several  villas,  especially  that  at  Tusculum,  in 
which  be  took  the  greatest  pleasure*,  for  its  delightful  situation 
is  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  the  convenience  of  an  easy 
retreat  from  the  hurry  and  fatigues  of  the  city :  here  he  had  built 
leferal  rooms  and  galleries,  in  imitation  of  the  schools  and  por« 
ticos  of  Athens,  which  be  called  likewise  by  their  Attic  names, 
of  the  Academy  and  Gymnasium,  and  designed  for  the  same  use 
of  philosophical  conferences  with  bis  learned  friends.  He  had 
giTeii  Atticus  a  general  commission  to  purchase  for  him  any  piece 
of  Grecian  art  or  sculpture,  which  was  elegant  and  curious,  espe- 
cially of  the  literary  kind,  or  proper  for  the  furniture  of  his 
ictdemyt :  which  Atticus  executed  to  his  great  satisfaction,  and 
NDt  him  at  different  times  several  cargoes  of  statues,  which  arrived 
ttfeat  the  port  of  Cajeta,  neur  to  his  Formian  villa  ji;  and  pleased 
him  always  so  well,  both  in  the  choice  and  the  price  of  them, 
that,  opoQ  the  receipt  of  each  parcel,  he  still  renewed  his  orders 
for  more. 

'  ''I  have  paid,** says  he,  "  a  hundred  and  sixty-four  pounds,  as 
you  ordered,  to  your  agent  Cincius,  for  the  Megaric  statues.  The 
Mercuries  which  you  mentioned,  of  Pentelician  marble,  with  bra* 
zee  beads,  give  me  already  great  pleasure ;  wherefore  I  would  have 
you  send  me  as  many  of  them  as  you  can,  and  as  soon  as  possible^ 
with  any  other  statues  and  ornaments  which  you  think  proper  for 
the  place,  and  in  my  taste,  and  good  enough  to  please  yours;  but 
above  all,  such  as  will  suit  my  gymnasium  and  portico;  for  I  am 
grown  so  fond  of  all  things  of  that  kind,  that,  though  others  pro* 
bably  may  blame  me,  yet  I  depend  on  you  to  assist  roe  §/' 

Of  all  the  pieces  which  Atticus  sent,  he  seems  to  have  beeQ 
the  most  pleased  with  t  sort  of  compound  emblematical  Ggures, 
representing .  Mercury  and  Minerva,  or  Mercury  and  Hercules, 
jointly  upon  one  base,  called  Hermathenae  and  Hermeraclas:  for 
Hercules  being  thepropef  deity  of  the  Gymnasium,  Minerva  of 
the  Academy,  and  Mercury  common  to  both,  they  exactly  suited 

*Q«ac  tibi  naodaTi,  et  quae  la  conveniri  iDtelligei  noitros  ToscuUno,  ▼dim,  ut 
•cnbU,  care*  j-— uot  ex  omoibus  molcttiii  et  Uboribas  uoo  illo  io  loco  conquieacimui. 
Ibid,  s, 

t  Qiiicqaid  ejiudem  gcoeria  habebif,  dif^om  Academia  quod  tibi  videbitur,  no 
dabitiTfria  mittere,  et  arcae  noatrac  runfidito.     Ad  Alt.  1,9,    Vid.  it.  5,6,  10, 
t  Sif na  qoat  cvrasti,  ca  tunt  ad  Cajetav  expoaita.   lb,  3. 

S  Ikid.s. 
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the  purpose  for  which  he  desired  them*.  But  he  was  so  iDteot 
on  embellishing  this  Tusculan  villa  with  all  sorts  of  Grecian 
work,  that  he  sent  over  to  Atticus  the  plans  of  his  ceilings,  which 
were  of  stucco-woik,  in  order  to  bespeak  pieces  of  sculpture  or 
ppinting  to  be  inserted  in  the  compartments;  with  the  covert  of 
two  of  his  wells  or  fountains,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of 
those  times  they  used  to  form  after  some  elegant  pattern,  and 
adorn  with  figures  in  relieff. 

Nor  was  he  less  eager  in  making  a  collection  of  Greeks  books, 
and  forming  a  library,  by  the  same  opportunity  of  Atticus*8 
help.  This  was  Atiicus*s  own  passion,  who,  having  free  access 
to  all  the  libraries  of  Athens,  was  employing  his  slaves  in  copying 
the  works  of  their  best  writers,  not  only  for  his  own  use,  but  for 
sale  also,  and  the  common  profit  both  of  the  slave  and  the  master: 
for  Atticus  was  remarkable,  above  all  men  of  bis  rank,  for  a 
family  of  learned  slaves,  having  scarce  a  foot-boy  in  his  hoqse^ 
who  was  not  tramed  both  to  read  and  write  for  him;^.  By  this 
advantage  he  had  made  a  very  large  collection  of  choice  and 
curious  books,  and  signified  to  Cicero  his  design  of  selling  them; 
yet  seems  to  have  intimated  withal,  that  he  expected  a  larger  suni 
for  them  than  Cicero  would  easily  spare;  which  gave  occasion 
to  Cicero  to  beg  of  him,  in  several  letters,  to  reserve  the  whole 
number  for  him,  till  he  could  raise  money  enough  for  the  pur- 
chase. 

"  Pray  keep  your  books,"  says  he,  "  for  me,  and  do  not  despaif 
of  my  being  able  to  make  them  mine;  which,  if  I  can  compass^ 
I  shall  think  myself  richer  than  Crassus,  and  despise  the  fine  villas 
and  gardtrns  of  them  all§."     Again  :  '*Take  care  that  you  do  not 

*  Hermatlienn  tua  rae  valdc  dclec4at,  lb-  1.  Quod  ad  me  de  Hermatbcna  scriliit, 
per  mihigra  turn  est-— quod  et  Hfrmea  com  mane  omniam,  et  Minerra  •ingolarecst 
iiisigne  fjuM  ^ymqutiu  Ih.  4.  Si|^na  ooatra  et  Ucrmeraclas.  cum  commodiaMBic 
puteris,  vplim  imuuiias.     lb.  10. 

The  learned  gentrally  take  tliesc  Hermeraclea  and.  Hermatlienae  to  be  DAtbior 
morr  ihnn  a  tall  »qiiare  pedcalal  of  stone,  wbich  was  the  emblem  of  Mercury,  with 
tbe  bead  of  the  other  deity,  .MinerTa  or  Hercules,  iipoo  it,  uf  which  sort  there  are 
several  still  extant,  as  we  sec  tliem  described  in  the  books  of  Antiquities.  But  I 
ai|)  apt  tti  think  Ibat  the  hea()s  of  both  the  deities  were  sometimes  also  joined  to^« 
thcr,  upon  the  same  pedestal  loqkinK  different  ways,^ai  we  see  ia  those  antiao^ 
ii^ni-i*^  wliicli  are  now  indiscriminately  called  Jauns's, 

\  Prafterea  lypos  tibi  mando,  quo«  in  tectorio  atrioli  postim  incladere,  et  pn. 
tealia  sitrilisita  fluo.     Ibid, 

^  lu  CH  eraiit  iiucri  hteratissimi,  apagoostac  optimi,  et  plnrimi  librarii ;  «t  d« 
pedisRt-qaus  quidi'inquisqnam  esscr,qaiaou  atrumque  bornm  pn  Ichre  facere  poiaet. 
Corn.  N()i.  in  viu  Altiri  13. 

§  Libros  loos  conrerya,  et  noli  desperare,  eos  me  meos  facere  posse  :  qaod  si  af* 
aeqaor,  snpcro  Crassom  divitiis^  atquc omnium  ticos  et  prata  contcrouo.  Ad  Attic. 
1.4. 
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|»rt  with  your  library  to  any  man,  how  eager  soever  be  may  be 
to  buy  it;  for  I  am  setting  apart  all  my  little  rents  to  purchase 
that  relief  for  my  old  age*/'  In  a  third  letter,  he  says,  •*  that  he 
had  placed  all  his  hopes  of  comfort  and  pleasure,  whenever  he 
should  rei ire  from   business,  on  Atticus's  reserving  these  books 

for  himt ;• 

But  to  return  to  the  afiairs  of  the  city.    Cicero  was  now  en- 
gaged in  the  defence  of  C.  Cornelius,  who  was  accused  and  tried 
for  practices  against  the  slate  in  his  late  triumvirate,  before  the 
pretorQ.  Gallius.    This  trial,  which  lasted  four  days,  was  one  of 
the  iDOSt  important  in  which  he  had  ever  been  concerned  :  the 
tvo  consuls   presided    in  it;    and  all  the  chiefs  of  the  senate, 
Q.  Catullus,  L.  LuculluB,  Hortensius,  &c,  appeared  as  witnesses 
against  the  criminal:^ ; — ^**whom  Cicero  defended,'*  asQuintilian 
lays,  **  not  ouly  with  strong,  but  shining  arms,  and  with  a  force 
of  eloquence  that  drew  acclamations  from  the  people||/'      |Ie 
poblished    two  orations   spoken  in  this  cause,  which  loss  is  a 
poblic  detriment  to  the  literary  worlds  since  they  were  reckoned 
afflopg  the  most  finished  of  his  compositions;  he  himself  refers 
to  them  as  8uch§;  and  the  old  critics  have  drawn  many  exam- 
plea  from  them  of  that  genuine  eloquence,  which  extorts  applause 
and  excites  admiration,* 

C.  Papius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  published  a  law  this  year  to 
oblige  all  strangers  to  quit  the  city,  as  one  of  his  predecessorsi 
Pennius,  had  done  likewise,  many  years  before  him.  The  reason 
which  they  alledged  for  it,  was  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the 
multitude  and  insolence  of  foreigners,  who  assumed  the  habit  and 
usurped  the  rights  of  citizens :  but  Cicero  condemns  all  these  laws 
as  cruel  and  inhospitable,  and  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and 
humanitylf. 

Cataline  was  now  brought  to  a  trial  for  his  oppression  in 
Afric:  be  bad  been  soliciting  Cicero  to  undertalye  his  defence; 
who,  at  one  time,  was  much  inclined,  or  determined  rather  to  do 

*  Bibliolhecaro  loam  cave  cuiquam  deiponileaa,  quamvis  acrem  amatorcm  in? e- 
icris.    I  hid,  10. 

t  Vdim  cofTites,  id  qood  mihi  poUicitiis  ei,  qnemadmodum  bibliothecam  nobis 
^ficere  possia.  Omnem  apem  delectatiuoia  oostrap,  quam  ram  in  otiamvcnerimab 
habere  yutuuiu^,  in  tua  buroaoitate  poaitam  habemus.     Ibid.  7, 

t  Afcon,  Ar^am. 

1;  Nee  foriibus  mudo,  aed  etiam  ful^entibua  praeliatus  est  Cicero  in  causa  Cor^ 
wlii.    Lib.  8.  3. 

^  Orator.  67,  70. 

%  Utovrro  urVia  probibcrc  peregrinos  sane  iuhumanum  cat     D^  0£Gir.  3.  1 1« 
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-.  -.    *:  i.-  ■-,  A     .-j     ■  :  :ii  r:,"  =*.  a  -^.  "i"-  ;  re^err  todereod 
L.^.   i-i-.---:  :-r  Ci'-i  .   t:     «c -if  t  ^-.;r>  :^  ;-r  as.-J,  %ct  such    j 
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I:  j  :'^r-:i:  .::  p--::si:e  u  tj  r::  --vc _.  :;,    e  e  i5*.:--r:  a^  possible: 
f-:  : .'.:-:  .»    "s  r'^r.Trai  J,'^=^••-^5  c,  :  a:  ^r"*2.:i  r^c^^e^  %>i  v«^urac« 
'j-c.-i  '-- '^...  --r  &i5  r.§!  n.-s:  a^^  _.:■-,  I  k:.ujr,  cv*u.j  Lie  of  the 
^•-:;i'*:  »•:".  i-s   .'  £^  ri  .^   :cr.'u  C7z:*."      B-:    C.cero  cbariged 
I..S  ::.  E. ;,  ^... :  :  :  no!  icfr  . :  b!-L*  ;   -;.od  a  nearer  t.c^,  perbipi 
cf   L«  fie%  ^r.s   ar>  i    tr?.ieroLS  pric;  ce4  ;  :o   waicii  be  ^eemt  to 
a.i.*ri^,  ^bcQ  flcscr:^irjz  :he  artani  tl.f^.a^ulaiioa  of  Catalme,  he 
deci^rra,  tr^at  nc  L.ni^stt' u as  once  a. Oic^t  deceived  by  biaiySOM 
to  take  ri.iii  for  a  go-vd  ci:;ztn,  a  lover  cK  noL'csi  tutu,  a  firm  and 
hil:ii'j\  fr.eriJ^/*  &c.     But  i'  is  no:  strange  iQjt  a  caodiiiate  for 
t:.e  cor.suUh.p,  in  iLe  career  of  uis  amb.iion,  should  taiuk  of  de* 
feridtrig  a  man  cf  tbe  Rni  rank  axi'J   :riicrtst  in  me  city,  wbeo  all 
tbe  consular  senators  arid  even   the  consul  hlI^.^€lt,  TorquatUi 
appeared  *.\.th  iiimat  the  irtal,  and  gave  lestimcuy  lo  b:s  taTOort 
Whom  Cicero  e\cu«eJ,   when  they  were  afterwards  reproached 
with  it,  by  olrscrviiig,  **  that  tney  bad  no  notiooof  bis  treasoDti 
nor  suspicion  at  tha!  time  of  his  conspiracy ;  but  out  of  mere  hm 
mariity  aiid  con.pas&ion,  oeleniic'J  a  friend  :n  distress,  and  id  that 
cr.'sis  of  his  danser,  overlooked  the  iiifamv  of  his  lifeS." 

His  prosecutor  was  P.  C»jiii'JS,  a  young  nobleman  as  profligate 
as  himseif ;  so  tiiat  it  was  not  ditTjcult  to  make  up  matters  with 
siuch  an  accuser,  wlio,  for  a  sum  of  ir.oney,  agreed  to  betrav  tbe 
cause,  ar:d  sufler  him  lo  escape  :  wli.ch  gave  occasion  to  what 
Cicero  said  afterwards,  in  a  speech  against  him  in  the  senate, 
wliile  they  were  suing  together  for  the  consulship: — Wrttch  !  not 
to  see  that  thou  art  not  acquitted,  but  reserved  oniy  to  a  severer 
trial,  and   heavier  puni&hment^.*'     Ii  was  in  ihisyear.  as  Cicero 

•  Ad  Attic.  1.  2. 

f  Aicoi/.  ID  T<'^.  ciodid. 

\  Meiptuni,  me,  irifjiiam,  qunndan  illr  pxae  deer  pit,  cum  ct  cii-ii  milii  boBnt. 
ct  optimi  cujunque  cupidus,  ct  tirmuf  amicus  et  fidelii  vidcrrtur.     Pro  C^lio,  G. 

I  AccuHati  iuni  udo  iiumine  Cudi uUrt-s— afl^uirrunt  Cauliuae,  f  umque  laudarQDt 
r^'ntla  turn  patcbat,  uulU  erit  co^nita  cunjuratiu,  &c.     Pru  S)ll,  29, 

I'. A  C'atiltiiae  pt-cuniam  accepit,  ot  turpiskime  pracyaricarctur.  Dc  Harutp  reap,  so, 

%  O  raiser,  qui  non  scntias  iliu  judiciu  tc  noB  ab>ululum,  vcrum  ad  aliquud  icvcriiii 
judiciumj  ac  u-)jus  supplicium  rcscrvatura.    Oral,  in  Tog,  caad' 
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tells  us,  uDder  the  consuls  Cotta  and  Torquatus,  that  those  pro- 
digies happened,  which  were  interpreted  to  portend  the  great 
dangers  and  plots  that  were  now  hatching  against  the  state,  and 
broke  out  two  years  after/  in  Cicero*s  consulship ;  when  the  tur- 
rets of  the  Capitol,  the  statues  of  the  gods,  and  the  brazen  image 
of  the  infant  Romulus  sucking  the  wolf,  were  struck  down  by 
lightning*. 

Cicero  being  now  in  his  forty-third  year,  the  proper  age  re- 
quired by  lawf,  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the  consulship 
along  with  six  competitors,  P.  Sulpicius  Galba,  L.  Sergius  Cati- 
line,  C.  Antonius,  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  Q.  Cornificius,  C.  Lici- 
nius  Sacerdos.  The  two  first  were  patricians,  the  two  next  ple- 
beians, yet  noble ;  the  two  last,  the  sons  of  fathers  who  bad  first 
imported  the  public  honours  into  their  families:  Cicero  was  the 
cmly  new  man  among  them,  or  one  born  of  the  equestrian  rank:^. 

*Tirtoitst  ille  etiain«qai  banc  nrbem  condidit,  Ronmlut:  qnem  inaaratam  in 
Ckpitolio  pmrvam  ttqae  Itclflfitem,  ulNrribnt  lapioii  iDhfantem  faitse  mfrmiDUtis 
liCttit.  3.8. 

Tkit  nne  fig^are,  ■•  it  it  generally  thought,  formed  io  brau,  of  the  infants  Romu- 
hi  *nd  Remu!!  Micking  the  wolf,  it  •till  prcaerred  and  •hewn  in  the  Capitol,  with 
tlM marks  of  a  liquefaction  by  a  atruke  of  lightning  on  one  of  the  legs  of  the  wolf. 
Cicero  htoikelf  hat  dttcribed  the  prodigy  io  the  following  lines  : 
Hie  tiWettrit  erat  Romani  nominit  altrix 
Blaitia;  quae  parvot  Mavortis  seuine  natos 
Uberibut  gravidic  vitali  rore  rigabat. 
Quaf  tnm  cum  pueris  flaromato  fulminit  ictu 
CoDcidit,  atque  aruUa  pedum  vastigia  liquit. 

De  Ditrinat.  1.19. 
It  Wis  the  tame  atatue,  moit  probably,  whence  Virgil  drew  his  elegant  de^cri  ption  ; 
■  ■Gemiuot  buic  ubera  circum 
Ludere  pendentet  purrot,  ct  lambcre  matrem 

Impavidot.     Illam  tereti  cervire  rcilexam  ' 

MnUere  alternus,  et  corpora  fingere  lingua. 

JEueid.  8.  631. 
The  martial  twins  beneath  their  mother  lay, 
And, hanging  on  Ibcir  dugs,  with  wonton  play 
Securely  tock'd :  whilst  the  reclin*d  her  head 
To  lick  their  lender  limbs  and  form  them  at  they  fed. 

tNoDoe  tertio  et  tricesimo  anno  mortem  obiit  ?  quaeeit  aetas,  nostris  legibus, 
^tm  anois  minor,  quam  consniaris.     Pitilip,  S-  17. 

t  The  diittinctiun  of  Patrician,  Plebeian  and  Noble,  may  want  a  little  explication. 
Tbe  title  of  Patrician  beloniriug;  only,  in  n  proper  sense,  to  those  families  of  which 
t^  ftentte  was  composed  in  the  earliest  times,  either  of  the  kingfi,  or  the  first  con* 
loll,  before  the  cominuiit  bad  obtained  a  promihcuous  admission  to  the  public 
^toari,  and  by  that  means  into  the  tenate.  All  other  familiet  bow  con<;iderflble 
soever  were  conttantly  atiled  Plebeian.  Patrician,  then,  and  Plebeian  are  properly 
<)pfoied  to  each  other  j  but  Noble  comnioa  to  them  both  ;  for  the  character  of  no- 
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Galba  and  Corniflcius  were  persons  of  great  virtue  and  merit; 
Sacerdos  without  any  particular  blemish  upon  him;  CaMius,  lazy 
and  weak,  but  not  thought  so  wicked  as  he  soon  after  appeared 
to  be ;  Antonius  and  Catiline,  though  infamona  in  their  lives  and 
characters,  yet,  by  intrigue  and  faction,  had  acquired  a  powerfu) 
interest  in  the  city,  and  joined  all  their  forces  against  Cicero,  at 
their  most  formidable  antagonist,  in  which  they  were  vigorously 
supported  by  Crassus  and  Caesar*. 

7'hi9  was  the  state  of  the  competition  ;  in  which  the  practice 
of  bribing  was  carried  on  so  openly  and  shamefully  by  Antonius 
and  Catiline,  that  the  senate  thought  it  necessary  to  give  some 
check  to  it  by  a  new  and  more  rigorous  law;  but  when  they 
were  proceeding  to  publish  it,  L.  Mucius  Orestinus,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  put  his  negative  upon  them.  This  tribune  had  been 
Cicero^s  client,  and  defended  by  him  in  an  impeachment  of  plun* 
der  and  robbery;  but,  having  now  sole)  himself  to  his  enemies, 
made  it  the  subject  of  aU  his  harangues  to  ridicule  his  birth  and 
character,  as  unworthy  of  the  consulship:  in  the  debate  therefore 
which  arose  in  the  senate,  upon  the  merit  of  his  negative,  Cicera, 
provoked  to  And  so  desperate' a  confederacy  against  him,  rose  up, 
and,  affer  some  raillefy 'and  expostulation  with  Mucius,  made  a 
most  severe  invective  on  the  flagitious  lives  and  practices  of  bis 
two  competitors,  in  a  speech  usually  called  iii  To^^a  Candida, 
because  it  was  delivered  in  a  white  gow,  a  proper  habit  of  all 
candidates,  and  from  which  the  name  itself  was  derivcdf. 

Though  he  had  now  business  enough  upon  his  hands  to  engage 
his  whole  attention,  yet  we  tind  him  employed  in  the  defence  of 
Q.  Gallius,  the  pretor  of  the  last  year,  accused  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  procuring  that  magistracy,  Gallius,  it  seems  when  chosen 
edil'e,'  had  disgusted  the  people  by  not  providing  a«y  wild  beasts 
for  their  entertainment  in  his  public  shows;  so  that,  to  put  them 
in  good  humour  when  he  stood  for  the  pretorship,  he  entertained 
them  with  gladiators,  on  pretence  of  giving  them  in  honour  of 
his  deceased  father^.  This  was  his  crime,  of  which  he  was  ac- 
cused by  M.  Callidius,  whose  father  had  been  impeached  before  by 

bility  wa«  irliolly  derived  frotn  Uic  Curulc  I\Iagistracies  vrhicli  any  family  liad  burne; 
mid  those  which  could  bouBt  of  the  gre'atctit  iiuinbet*  were  al^vays  accooutrd  the 
Moblehtj  du  that  uany  Plebeians  siirpashed  the  Patriciniis  themsclven  in  ihe  point 
ofNobilitv.     Vid.  Ascon.  Hr;:uiD.  in  Tog.  caud. 

*  Cattliua  et  Autuniuti,  qiiauquani  omnibus  max iiDc   infaniia'corum  vita  csvit, 
tamen  mullum  poteraut.     Coii-rant  enini  amlio,  ut  Cictruueni  coiwulatu  dejii'ertul 
udjiitoribus  usi  firmitibimis.  M%  Cra^ao  ct  C  Cu:»un\     Ascon,  arj^um.  fu  Tog.  cand. 
I  Ibid,  I  Ascon,  not  Ibid. 
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Gallius.    Callidiut  wan  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  accurate 
speakers  nf  his  time»  of  an  easy,  flowin^i:,  copious  stile,  always 
ddi^htiiii?,  thoa<(h  seldom  warming  his  audience;  which  was  the 
oaly  t'lini;  wantins;  Co  make  him  a  complf  te  orator.     Besides  the 
public  crime  just  mentioned,  he  charged  Gallius  witli  a  private 
one  against  himself,  a  design  to  poison  him  ;  of  wliich  he  pre- 
tendeil  to  have   manifest  proofs,  hs  welt  from  the  teHiimony  of 
witne^Sfji,  as  of  his  own  hand  and  letters:  but  he  told  his  story 
with  &o  much  temper  and  indolence,  that.  Cicero,  from  hi»  cold- 
Mis  in  o|>ening  a  fact  so  interesting,  and  where  his  life  had  been 
ittempted,  formed  an  argument  to  prove  that  it  could  not  be  true. 
^'How  id  it   possible,*'  says  he,  *'Callidi*is,  for  you  to  pit* ad  in 
luch  a  manner,  if  you  did  not  know  the  thing  to  be  forged  ?  How 
could  you,'  who  act  with  such  force  of  eloquence  in  other  men's 
dangers,  be  so  indolent  in  your  own?   Where  was  that  i^rief.  that 
ardour,  which  was  to  extort  cries  and  lamentations  from  the  most 
itapid?  We  saw  no  emotion  of  your  mind,  none  of  your  body ; 
ooitriking  your  forehead,  or  your  thigh ;  no  stamping  with  your 
foot:  so  that,  instead  of  feeling  ourselves  inflaitted,   we  could 
hardly  forbear  slt-eping,  wliile  you  were  urging  all  that  part  of 
]rour  chsroe*  "   Cicero*s  speech  is  lost,  butOalltus  whs  acquitted  ; 
for  we  find    Uim  afterwards  revenging  himself  in  the  same  kind 
on  tins  very  Callidius,  by  accusing  him  of  bribery  in  his  suit  for 
thecoiisulshipf. 

J.  C»sar  was  one  of  the  assistant  judges  this  year  to  the  pretor, 
whose  province  it  was  to  sit  upon  the  Sicarii,  thai  \%  those  who 
were  accuseii  of  killing,  or  carrying  a  dagger  with  intent  to 
kill.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  citing  belore  him  ascri- 
Biinals,  and  condemning  by  the  law  of  assassination,  all  those  who 
in  S)lla*8  proscription  had  been  known  to  kill,  or  leceive  money 
forkillitiGT,  a  proscribed  citizen  ;  which  money  Catoalso,  when  he 
waiqtirsior  the  year  before,  had  made  them  refnnH  to  i  he  treasury  {!• 
Cssqr*.^  view  was,  to  mortify  the  senate  and  inizratiate  himself 
with  the  people,  by  reviving  the  Marian  cause,  which  ha  >  always 
Wen  popular,  and  of  which  he  was  naturally  the  bead,  ou  account 
of  his  near  relation  to  old  Marius:  for  which  purpose  he  had  the 
bardinesA  likewise  lo  replace  in  the  Capitol  the  trophies  and 

tBruttif,  p.  40.  9.3. 

^  £piit.  lam,  8    4. 

1  PIvtarcb.  in  CaKo.  SuftOD.  J.  Cacf.  l|. 

Vol.  I.  Jfo.  47.  O 
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fttatues  of  Marius/  tvhicb  Sylhi  bad  ordered  to  be  tbtowo  dotra 

nod  broken  to  pieces*.  But  while  he  was  prosecuting  with  aacb 
severity   the  agents  of  Sylla*s  cruelty^  he  not  only  spared,  b«t 

favoured  Catiline,  who  was  one  of  the  most  cruel  in  spiHing  the 
blood  of  the  proscribed;  having  butchered  with  his  own  hande. 
and  io  a  manner  the  most  brutal,  C.  Marius  Gratidianua,  a  favour- 
ite of  the  people,  nearly  related  both  to  Marius  and  Cicero;  whoat 
head  he  carried  in  triumph  through  the  streets  to  make  a  preaeut 
of  it  to  Syllaf.  But  Ctesar's  zeal  provoked  I«  Paullus  to  bring 
Catiline  also  under  the  iashof  the  same  law,  and  to  accuse  him 
in  form»  after  his  repulse  from  the  consulship,  of  the  murder 
of  many  citizens  in  Sy'lla*s  proscription :  of  which,  though  he 
was  notoriously  guilty,  yet  contrary  to  all  expectation  he  waa 
acquittedj!. 

Catiline  was  suspected  also  at  the  same  time  of  another  beinout 
and  capital  crime,  an  incestuous  commerce  with  Fabia^  one  of  the 
vestal  virgins,  and  sisteir  to  CiceroTs  wife.  This  was  charged  upos 
him  so  loudly  by  common  fame,  and  gave  such  scandal  to  the  city, 
that  Fubia  was  brought  to  a  trial  for  it;  but,  either' througli  her 
innocence,  or  the  authority  of  her  brother  Cicero,  $be  waa  readilj 
acquitted  :  which  gave  occasion  to  Cicero  to  tell  him,  among  the 
other  reproaches  on  his  flagitious  life,  that  there  was  no  place  ao 
^ac^ed,  whether  his  very  visits  did  not  carry  pollution,  and  leavie 
the  imputation  of  guilt,  where  there  was  no  crime  Bubsisting|. 

As  the  election  of  consuls  approached,  Cicero's  interest  ap- 
peared to  be  superior  to  that  of  all  the  candidates ;  for  the  nobles 
thtfmselvfs,  though  always  envious  and  desirous  to  depress  bia, 
yet,  out  of  regard  to  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  city  froln 
many  quarters,  and  seemed  ready  to  burst  out  into  a  flame,  b^gas 
to  think  him  the  only  man  qualified  to  preserve  the  republic,  and 
break  the  cabals  of  the  desperate,  by  the  vigour  aiid  prudence  of 
his  administration;  for,  in  cases  of  danger,  as  Sallust observea, 

*  Qvorum  tQCtorltatcm,  at,  qnibnt  pof ict  modUt  dimlsocKl,  tropbm  C.  Msi  ii 
«  SylU  oUoi  diijccU.'MttUuil.    SiMt.  lb. 

t  etui  lioiniaeip  o«rriMilPM«  FPpo^  BofM|BOi«-0fli«i  craciat*  vivaai  iMvnrit  ; 
•Unti  collam  gUdiu  tua  ds«(er»  4iec|Mril;  cnoi  »iMiUr«  capUlan  ijuf  Avertkc 
tcNcr«t,  &c.     Vid,  d«  petilioue  Conioltt.  S« 

Quod  caput  vtiam  Inm  plenom  aninc  it  iplritat,  ad  SyUam,  oique  jaDiciilo  •d 
iedcoi  Apollinii,  manibui  iptc  tuii  dctulit.     Id  Tof .  caud, 

]  Bit  absolutiim  Catilinam.  Ad.  AU.  U  l6«  Sallvtl.  SI.  Dio.  I«  $6,  p.  9i. 

^  (^iBi  ila  vixifeli,  ut  non  etact  locut  tain  tanctaiyquo  non  tdveDttit  tu«a«ctia* 
cuia  cutpa  nulla  aulhratct,  crimeliafrcrrcr*  Orat.inTug.  caod«  Vid,  Aac^ra.  ad.  IOchm 
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prifle  and  envy  naturally  subeide,  and  yi^ld  the  pott  of  honour 
(o  virtue*.  The  method  of  choosing  consuls  was  not  by  aii 
opea  voif,  but  iiy  a  kiml  of  ballot,  or  little  lickels  of  wooj 
JiairibiiitH  lo  ihe  cilizeiiB  with  the  nnmeBofthe  caDHic!ates«v&- 
.  f»iiy  inscribed  upon  cacli ;  but  in  Cicero's  ease  the  people  were 
not  content  wiib  ibis  secret  Rnd  silent  way  of  testifying  their  if^ 
cltnalionB;  bui,  before  ihey  came  to  kiiy  scrutiny,  loudly  and 
Mniversally  proclaimed  Cicero  the  Crat  consul;  so  dint,  as  he 
bimsetf  dectared  in  liis  speech  to  Ihein  afrer  liis  election,  hk 
was  noi  chosen  by  the  voles  of  particular  citizens,  but  the  com- 
mon lu&riigeB  of  the  cily  ;  nor  declared  by  the  voice  of  the  crier, 
but  of  tiie  whole  Roman  peoplef.  He  was  the  only  new  inan 
who  had  obtained  ibis  sovereign  dignity,  or,  as  he  expresses  it, 
had  forced  the  lutrencbments  of  the  nobility,  for  forty  years  past, 
from  ibe  first  consulship  of  C.  Marius ;  and  the  only  one  likewise 
who  had  ever  obtained  it  in  bis  proper  year,  or  without  a  repulsej. 
Antonius  was  chosen  his  colleague  by  the  majority  of  a  few  cen- 
luriea  above  bis  fiiend  and  partner  Catiline ;  which  was  effected 
probly  by  Cicero's  management,  who  considered  him  as  the  Icki  . 
dangerous  and  more  tractable  of  the  two. 

Cicero's  father  died  this  year  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Novem- 
berS,  in  a  good  old  age,  with  the  cotnfoit  lo  have  seen  his  son  ad- 
vanced to  the  supreme  honour  of  the  city,  and  wanted  nothing 
to  complete  the  happiness  of  his  life,  but  the  addition  of  one  year 
nore,  to  have  made  him  a  witness  lo  the  glory  of  his  consulship. 
It  was  in  this  year  also  most  probably,  though  some  critics  seem 
to  dispute  it,  that  Cicero  gave  his  daughter  Tullia  in  marriage 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  C.  Piso  Frugi,  a  young  nobleman  of 
grtat  hopes,  and  one  of  the  best  families  in  Rome  |j :  it  ii  certain 
■tteaat,  that  his  son  wan  born  in  this  same  year,  as  he  expressly 
tetU  as,  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Julius  Cxsar  and  C.  Marciua 


*  fti  ibi  ptricslttiD  idvcalt,  laiidiB  atqneiupcrbia  poit  hen.  Sill-  93. 

t  Scd  tnara  nagillliHnliiii  ciic  ills  nihil  pulcit,  i|iiml  mcit  comiliii  nan  iBbrllaa 
liiidiccn  liCitK  llharUli*,  ted  toetm  rlwam  pr>  Tubn  intlictm  v»tii>runi  erfs  mr 
TstaDtalnni  luliilii.— Itaque  me  nou  cxlrcmi  Iribun  •affrmgiiiruiii,  <fd  piimi  Uli 
Tfflii  rOBCurini,  nr^ue  (ingulaB  *oc«  pnrconaai,  led  anav.iceunivartui  popiilHS 
RoDBuni  TODiUlrm  iltrliTiTit       [>«  Ir^  A|[Tir.con.Rull.  «.  ».  in  Fiaoo.  I. 

JEum  locam,iu>(n  nobililaa  prvtidiii  firDiBtun],alquponiiii  ratiune  nbrallalam 
IfMbal,  mt  ilare  rrif  idiiiia — Mr  <sie  annni,  ei  umnihul  anvil  huminiliiu,  dc  qni- 
hn«  memiaiiw  paiinaiiia,  qui  rooitilal  urn  ptlitrim.riim  primnm  liciluai  >ili  cuniiul 
OctBi  tinj  rum  primum  petierim.     De  \rg,  A^rar.  lib.  ).  I. 

^  Paler  nsbii  dteeiill  ad  diciB  riii.  Kal.  Difcmb.Ad  Atl.  I.S. 

DTulliuliiD  C.  Pitoni,  L.  F.  Frngi  dopoadlnui.     lb. 3.  l^.CiBBiibon,  raihcrllias 
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Figulus^.  So  that  with  the  highest  honour  which  the  pablie 
could  bestow,  he  receiterf  the  highest  pleasure  which  privatt 
life  orHinnrily  i^Hniiis,  by  th^  birth  of  a  son  and  heir  to  bis  family. 

pwt  up  tn  tiypoilioU  vHirb  be  bad  furmtd  aboat  tb«  earlier  4«tc  of  thteltlte«t 
will  banlly  allow  that  Tallla  «aa  aarrifiablt  at  thia  tiiMi  tlwafli  Ciccra  biMcIf 
cspreaaly  declarca  it.    Vi4.  Bot«  wlor.  !•  1pc»m« 

*  L.  JmWrn  C^tart  tf  C.  Mtrcio  Ftf«lo  Csw.  iliolp  pic  mcIom  acltq»  a#lva  T^ 
rentia.  Ad  Attic,  l.f. 
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CICERO  was  uow  arrived  through  the  usual  gradation  of 
hoBouriy  at  the  highest  which  the  people  could  regularly  give,  or 
as  boDest  citizen  desire.  The  ofiBces  which  be  had  already  borue, 
^  bat  a  partial  jurisdiction  con6ned  to  particular  branches  of 
^  government;  but  the  consuls  held  the  reigns  and  directed  the 
whole  machine  with  an  authority  as  extensive  as  the  empire  it- 
kU^.  The  subordinate  magistracies,  therefore,  being  the  steps 
soly  to  this  sovereign  dignity,  were  not  valued  so  much  for  their 
^0  sake,  as  for  bringing  the  candidates  still  nearer  to  the  prin« 
cipal  object  of  their  hopes,  who  through  this  course  of  their  am- 
otion were  forced  to  practise  all  the  arts  of  popularity ;  to  court 
tbe  little  as  well  as  the  great,  to  espouse  the  principles  and  politics 
is  fogue,  and  to  apply  their  talents  to  conciliate  friends,  rather 
than  to  serve  the  publicf.     But  tbe  consulship  put  an  end  td 

*Omoefl  enin  ia  cootvlit  jareet  inperio  drbcnt  eMe  proviociae,  Philip.  4«  4. 
Tt  ittBmoai  impcrivm— ^aberoacuU  Reip— orbit  terrarvm  imperiain  a  pop.  Ro« 
■iaopetfbaa.     Pro  Mor.  35. 

ihm  orbaoani.inultitudioeiDc  eteorum  stadia,  qai  concionfa  teoent,  ail^ptai  f« 
n  PbBpcio  omodu,  Maoilii  casta  recipieoda,  Coroelio  dtf«adendo,  &c.-»Ncc  la- 
■n  ia  pcteodo  Reipub.  capeaieoda  est,  neque  in  seoata,  neqne  io  coiieionc ;  if 4 
^c  tibi  rctiocnda,  ke,    De  pctillooe  Coosalat.  19, 
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this  tubjection,  and  with  the  command  of  the  lUte  gave  thea 
the  command  of  themselves ;  lo  that  the  only  care  left  wai,  hov 
to  execute  this  high  office  with  credit  and  dignity,  and  employ 
the  power  entrusted  to  them  for  the  benefit  and  service  of  their 
country^ 

We  are  now  therefore  to  Ipok  at  Cicero  in  a  different  light,  is 
order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  hit  character:  to  consider  him  sot  tt 
an  ambitious  courtier,  applying  all  his  thoughts  and  pains  to  his 
avrn  advancement;  but  as  a  great  magistrate  and  stateaman, ad- 
ninistering  the  affairs  and  directing  the  councils  of  a  mighty  em- 
pire: and,  according  to  the  accounts  of  all  the  ancient  writers, 
Rome  never  stood  in  greater  need  of  the  skill  and  vigilance  of  so 
able  consul  than  in  this  very  year.  For*  besides  the  traiieroos 
cabals  and  conspiracies  of  those  who  were  attempting  to  subvert 
the  whole  republic,  the  new  tribunes  were  also  labouring  to  dis« 
turb  the  present  quiet  of  it ;  some  of  them  were  publishing  hws 
to  abolish  every  thing  that  remained  of  Sylla's  establiahment^aad 
to  restore  the  sons  of  the  proacribed  to  their  estates  and  honours; 
Others  to  reverse  the  punishment  of  P.  Sylla  and  Autronius, 
^'condemned  for  bribery,  and  replace  them  in  the  senate*  :*'  some 
were  *'  for  expunging  all  debts,  and  others  for  dividing  the  lands  of 
the  public  to  the  poorer  citizensf:**  so  that,  as  Cicero  declared 
both  to  the  senate  and  the  people,  '*  the  republic  was  delivered 
into  his  hands  full  of  terrors  and  alarms ;  diatractett  by  pestilent 
laws  and  seditious  harangues;  endangered  not  by  foreign  wai^ 
bcrt  intestine  evils,  and  the  traiterous  designs  of  protfiKate  citi- 
zens; and  that  there  was  no  mischief  incident  to  a  stale  whicAi 
the  honest  had  not  cause  to  apprehend,  the  wicked  to  expectf/^ 

What  gave  the  greater  spirit  to  the  authora  of  these  aiteniptt, 
was  Antoniu8*s  advancement  to  the  consulship:  they  knewhiai 
to  be  of  the  same  principles,  and  embarked  in  the  same  designs 
with  themselves,  which  by  his  authority  they  now  hoped  to  ctrtf 
into  effect.  Cicero  was  aware  of  this;  and  foresaw  the  miscbid' 
of  a  colleague  equal  to  him  in  power,  yet  opposite  in  views,  ind 
prepared  to  frustrate  all  bis  endeavours  for  the  public  service :  Sto 
that  his  first  care,  after  their  election,  was  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  Antonius,  and  to  draw  him  from  his  old  engagements  to  the 
iattrests  of  the  republic;  being  convinced  that  all  the  success  af 
of  his  admistration  depended  upon  it.     He  began  tberefera  fea 

•  Pro  SylU,  99.  93. 
1  Dio.  I.  »7.  p.  14. 
I   Oe  lef .  Aprar,  cont  RulU  ].  s.  9,    t.  j. 
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tempt  blm  by  a  kind  of  argument  vrifich  teldoni  fails  of  its  effect 
Jirith  men  of  his  ehsracter,  tfae  offer  of  power  to  his  nmbitioo,  and 
«f  money  to  his  pleasures:  with  these  baits  he  caufi[ht him  :  and 
M  bargain  was  presently  agreed  upon  between  them,  that  Antonioa 
•bould  have  the  choice  of  the  beat  province  which  was  to  be  aa* 
signed  to  them  at  the  expiration  of  theiryear*.      It  was  the  cus- 
tom for  the  senate  to  appoint  what  particular  provinces  were  to 
be  distributed  every  year  to   the  several  magistrates^  who  used 
efterwarcls  to  cast  lots  for  them  among  themselves;  the  pretors 
4(kT  the  pretorian,  the  consuls  for  the  consular  provmces.    In  this 
partition,  therefore,  when  Macedonia,  one  of  the  most  desirable 
governments  of  the  empire,  both  for  command  and  wealth,  fell  to 
Cioero*8  Joi,  he  exchauged  it  immediately  with  hia  colleague  for 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  be  resigned  also  soon  arter  in  favour  of 
Q.  Meccllus;  being  resolved,  as  he  declared  in  bis  inauguration-' 
apeech,  to  administer  the  conaulsbip  in  such  a  manner,  '*as  t# 
put  it  out  of  any  man*s  power  either  to  tempt  or  terrify  him  froaa 
Ilia  duty:  since  he  neither  sought  nor  would  accept  any  province, 
hoBonr,  or  benefit  from  it  whatsoever;  the  only  way,"  says  be, 
''by  which  a  man  can  diacliargeit  with  gravity  and  freedom;  ao 
as  to  chastise  those  tribunes  who  wish  ill   to  the  republic,  or 
despise  those  who  wish  ill  to  bimselff;"  a  noble  declaration  an4 
woriby  to  be  traosniitted  to  posterity  for  an  example  to  all  ma- 
fisirates  in  a  free  state.      By  this  address  be  entirely  drew  Anto- 
«Lus  into  bis  measures,  and  had  him  ever  after  obsequious  to  bis 
vill:(;  or,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,   by  his  patience  and  com- 
plaia»nce  he  softened  and  calmed  him,  eagerly  desirous  of  a  pro- 
vince, aiid    projecting   many   thinga  against  the  8tate§.      The 
establishment  of  this  concord  between  them  was  thought  to  be 
of  such  importance  to  the  public  quiet,  that  in  his  first  speech  to 
tjhe  people,  he  declared  to  them  from  the  rostra,  as  an  e?ent  the 
most  likely  to  curb  the  insolence  of  the  factious,  and  raise  the 
spirits  of  the  honest,  and  prevent  the  dangers  with  which  the  city 
was  then  threatenedi|. 


^  Colcf  am  tavm  Aotoaiam  fiactiiiM  prof  iotite  pcpolenity  nc  f coilra  Re mpaUi- 

dwMatirct.    S&ll.  Bell«  Cat .  ftO, 
t  CttiD  vihi  iltflibcrmtun  St  coDtlit«t«ni  fit,  ite t«r«fi  coatarfttan,  ^ao  aaolM^* 
ffri  graviter  &libcre  potest,  «t  ocqne  profiaciam,  aeqac  lioiM>rcai,  neqa«  graafBeq. 
t»ai  aliqoocl,  aut  cowroudvan— appetiturtntiai.^-Sic  me  fcrara,  ut  poaiim  tribuaum 
jplcli.  Keipub  ttatamcoercere,  mibi  irat«m  couUsmnere.    Coolra  Rull.  i.  8. 
t  Plotarcb  ia  bit  Ufe« 
^  la  Pifun.  s. 
W  Qaodcgo  ^  coBCordt&,  qiinm  mihi  coostilui  earn  collrpi,  iufitiuimis  'm  hnini- 
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There  was  another  project  likewise  which  be  had  much  at 
hearty  and  made  one  of  the  capiul  points  of  bis  administralioa, 
to  unite  the  Equestrian  order  with  the  senate  into  one  ctmimoB 
party  and  interest.      This   body  of  men,  next  to  i  he  senafora, 
consisted  of  the  most  richesr  and  most  spiendul  f^milieHof  Rome» 
whOp  from  the  ease  and  affluence  of  their  fortunes,  were  nsiturslly 
well  affected  to  the  prosperity  of  the  republic;  and  being  alao 
the  constant   farmers  of  all   the  revenues  of  the  empire,   had  a 
great  part  of  the  inferior  people  dependant  upon  them.      Cicero 
imagined,  that  the  united  weight  of  these  two  onlers  would  al- 
ways be  an  over*balaoce  to  any  other  |K>wer  in  the  state,  and  a 
secure  barrier  against  any  attempts  of  the  popular  and  ambitious 
upon   the  common  liberty*.      He  was  the  only  man  in  the  city 
capable  of  effectini;  auch  a  coalition,  bemg  now  at  the  head  of 
the  senate,  yet  the  darling  of  the  knights;  who  considered  hioa 
as  the  pride  and  ornament  of  their  order,  whilst  he,  to  ingratiate 
himself  the  more  with  them,  aifected  alwava  in  public  to  boast  of 
that  extraction,  and  to  call  himself  an  Equestrian;  and  made  it 
hia  special  care  to  protect  them  in  all  their  aflfairs,  and  to  advance 
their  credit  and  interest:  90  that,  aa  some  writers  tell  us,  it  was 
the  authority  of  his  consulship  that  first  distinguished  and  esta- 
blished them  into  a  third  order  of  the  atatef.     The  policy  was 
certainly  very  good,  and  the  republic  reaped  great  benefit  from  it 
iu  this  very  year,  through  which  he  had  the  whole  body  of  knights 
at  his  devotion,  who,  with  Atticus  at  their  head,  consiantiy  at- 
tended his  orders,  and  served  as  a  guard  to  his  person}  :  and  if 
the  same  maxim  had  been,  pursued  by  all  succeeding  consuls,  it 
might  probably  have  preserved,  or  would  certainly  at  leaat  have 
prolonged  the  liberty  of  the  republic. 

uibM,  qoiM  iBCoatoUto  ioinifM  ctte  &  •nimit  &  corporis  aclibst  providi,  OBDib«t 
pna«prxl  lane,  f  c.     Coa.  Rail.  9, 3?. 

*  Ut  nttltUvdincB  cun  priacipibat,  Eqnettrcm  ordioem  cam  lenata  conjaai- 
tnm.  In  Piton.  3.  Ntqae  ulU  vis  tanta  reperiefar,  quae  conjuoctionrm  veitraa, 
Equitamque  Romiaoram,  tintamqaecoatpiratiooeoi  boooram  omDium  perfriagera 
poMit.    lo  Catil,  4.  10. 

t  Cicero  dcmun  tUbilivit  Eqaeilre  noaien  ia  coniolatu  tuo  :  ei  lenaluiD  coa* 
ciliaat,ex  eo  le  ordioe  profectam  celebrant,  &  ejat  virei  prcoliari  pupalarilatc? 
quaefeot :  ab  illo  tempore pUaA  hoc  tertiam  corpus  in  Ripub.  fiictani  eti,  rcepit4ae 
■djici  •enatoi  i>opaloque  Ronaao  Equester  ordo      Plin.  Hi«t.  N.  I.  33.  8. 

X  Vo«,  Equitea  Ronaiii,  fidetr,  acilii  me  arlnro  e  Tubin,  nmiiia  aeniper  aenaiite 

|iroTobi<»,  «cc.      Prii   Rahir.  Poal,  6,  Nnac  vero  cum  fquitntua   ille,  qnrm  Cfo  ia 

Clivo  Caf  ito!it:o,  le  »'>gnifiTo  ac  |>iincip«',  collorarani,  aciiatum  dcKfruerit.  Ad.  A«. 
•3.  I. 
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Having  laid  this  fbundation  for  'the  laudable  discharge  of  bis 
cronsulship,  he  took  possession  of  it  aS  usual,  on  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, A.  U.  689.  A  little  biefore  his  inauguration,  P.  Serviliu^ 
Rullus,  one  of  the  new  tribunes,  who  entered  always  into  their 
office  on  the  tenth  of  December,  had  been  alarming  the  senate 
ivitb  the  promulgation  of^n  Agrarian-law.  These  laws  nsed  to 
be  greedily  received  by  the  populace,  and  were  proposed  there- 
fore by  factious  magistrates,  as  oft  as  they  had  Any  point  to  carry 
iTvitb  the  multitude  against  the  public  good :  but  this  law  was  of 
all  others  the  most  extravagant,  and,  hy  a  shew  of  granting  more 
to  the  people  than  had  ever  been  given  before,  seemed  likely  to 
be  accepted.  The  purpose  of  it  was,  "to  create  a  decemvirUte, 
or  ten  commissioners,  with  absolute  powfer  for  five  years  ovet  all 
the  revenues  of  the  republic:  to  distribute  them  at  pleasure  to 
the  citizens;  to  sell  and  buy  what  lands  they  thought  fit;  to  de- 
termine the  rights  of  the  present  possessors ;  to  require  an  acMfiDt 
from  all  the  the  Generals  abroad,  excepting  Pompey,  of  the  spoils 
taken  in  their  wars;  to  settle  colonies  wheresoever  they  judged 
proper,  and  particularly  at  Capua;  and  in  short,  to  command  all 
the  money  and  (ottds  of  the  empire." 

The  publication  of  a  law,  conferring  powers  so  excessive;  gave 
a  just  alarm  to  all  who  wished  well  to  the  public  trauquilfirty ;  so 
that  Cicero's  fiirst  business  vTaS  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the 
city,  and  to  exert  all  bib  art  and  authority  to  baffle  the' intrigues 
of  the  tribune.  As  soon  therefore  as  he  was  invested  with  his 
new  dignity,  he  raised  the  spirits  of  the  iienate,  by  assuring  them 
of  his  resolution' to  Oppose  the  law,  and  all  its  abbettors,  tS  the 
utmost  of  his  poWer:  Uor  suffer  the  state  to  be  hurt,  df'its  li- 
berties to  be  impaired,  while  the  ad  ministration  continued  in  his 
hands.  From  the  senate  be  pursued  the  tribune  into  his  own  do- 
minion, the  forum  :  where,  in  an  artful  and  elegant  speech  from 
the  rostra,  be  gave  such  a  turn  to  the  inclination  of  the  people, 
that  they  rejected  this  Agrarian  law  with  as  much  eagerness  as 
they  had  ever  before  received  one*. 

He  began,  **  by  acknowledging  the  extraordinary  obligations 
which  he  had  received  from  them,  in  preference  and  opposition 
to  the  nobility,  declaring  himself  the  creature  of  their  power,  and 
of  all  men  tiit:  most  engaged  to  promote  their  interests;  that  they 
were  to  look  upon  him  as  the  truly  popular  ifnagistrate;  nay,  that 
be  had  declared  even  in  the  senate,  that  he  would  be  the  people's 

r  *  Qais  unquani  tam  sccuodaconcionelestm  Agrtritni  iattUy^ntiaefodiuutsi 
CoDtrm  Kollum,  2. 37. 
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coiisulV*     H«  thco  fell  into  •  commwidation  of  Ai 
wbote  naint  was  extremely  dear  to  tbem,  profeaai*^ 
could  not  be  againit  all  Afcrariao  lawt»  wbeir  be  rtcoll 
tbose  two  most  excel^nt  men,  wbu  bad  tbe  greateltloicl 
Roman  people,  had  divided  the  public  lands  totheciu 
he  was  not  one  of  those  consuls  who  thought  it  a  crrinels 
tbe  Gracchi,  on  whose  councils,  wisdom,  lawa.  maoy  partii 
present  government  were  foundedf :  that  bis  quarrel 
particular  law,  which  instead  of  being  popular,  or  adapted 
true  interests  of  the  city,    was  in   reality  the  eatabliahi 
tyranny,  and  a  creation  of  ten  kings  to  domineer  Ofcr 
This  he  displays  at  large,  from  the  natural  effect  of  that  pl^l  4^ 
v^hich  was  granted  by  itj;;  and  proceeds  to  iosiouate^thatil! 
covertly  levelled  against  their  favourite  Pompey,and  pai 
contrived  to  retrench  and  insult  his  authority :   **  Forgive 
tizens,'*  says  he,  *'  for  my  calling  so  oflen  upon  ao  great  a 
you  yourselves  imposed  the  task  upon  me,  when  I  was 
join  with  you  in  defending  bis  dignity,  as  far  I  waaable:  Il^Hi'  H 
liitberto  done  all  that  I  could  do;  not  moved  ta  it  by  my 
friendship  for  the  man,  nor  by  any  bopea  of  boBOuryand'ofl 
tupreme  magistracy,  which  I  obtained  from  you,  tboiigb  wit 
approbation,  yet  without  hia  help.     Since  then  I  perceive 
law  to  be  designed  as  a  kind  of  engine  to  overturn  hia  poMjvl 
will  resist  the  attempts  of  these  men  ;    and  as  I  myself  cleri|-l 
see  what  they  are  aiming  at,  so  I  will  Uke  care  that  you  alaosU^ 
see,  and  be  convinced  of  it  teo§.'*     He  then  shews,   **  bow  III 
law,  though  it  excepted  Pompey  from  being  accountable  tolkl 
Decern V  irate,  yet  excluded  him  from  being  one  of  the  number, 
by  limiting  the  choice  to  those  who  were  present  at  Rome;  tbil 
it  subjected  likewise  to  their  jurisdiction  the  countries  just  coo* 
quered  by  him,  which  had  always  been  left  to  the  managemeat 
of  thegeneralji:  upon  which   he  draws  a  pleasant  picture  of  the 
tribune  Rullus,  with  all  his  train  of  officers,  guards,  lictors,  and 
apparatorslf,  swaggering  in  Mithridates*s  kingdom,  and  ordering 
Pompey   to  attend  him  by  a  mandatory  letter,  in  the  following 
strain  : 

"  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  tribune  of  the  people.  Decemvir,  to 
Cnaeus  Pompey,  the  son  of  Cnacus,  greeting. 

•  Ibid.s.  +  Ibid  5. 

t  Ibid.  6,  11,  18,  14. 

S  Ibid,  la.  II  Ibid,  19. 

^  Ibid.  13. 
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He  will  not  tdd/'  tayi  be,  '*the  title  of  Gieat;^  when  he  bai 
been  labouring  to  take  it  from  bim  by  lawV 

*'  I  require  you  not  to  fail  to  cooie  preaeotly  to.Sinope,  and  bring 
nea  aufficient  guard  with  you»  while  I  aeJl  tboie  lands  by  my 
bv,  which  you  have  gained  by  your  valour.^ 

He  obaerrei,  *^  that  the  reason  of  excepting  Pompey  was  not 
Irom  any  respect  to  him,  but  for  fear  that  he  would  not  submit 
to  the  indignity  of  being  accountable  to  tbeix  will :  but  Pompey/' 
ttys  he,  **  IS  a  man  of  that  temper,  that  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  bear 
whatever  yiou  please  to  impose ;  but  if  there  be  any  thiug  which 
yoQ  cannot  bear  yourselves,  he  will  take  care  that  you  shall  not 
bear  it  long  against  your  willsf/*     He  proceeds  to  enalrge  upon 
*'the dangers  which  this  law  threatened  to  their  liberties:  that 
isitead  of  any  good  intended  by  it  to  the  body  of  the  citizens,  its 
psrpose  was  to  erect  a  power  for  the  oppression  of  them ;  and, 
oa  pretence  of  planting  colonies  in  Italy,  and  the  provinces,  to 
icuJe  their  own  creatures  and  dependents  like  so  many  garrisons, 
ia  all  tbe  convenient  posts  of  the  empire,  to  be  ready  on  all  occa* 
liOBa  to  support  their  tyranny :  that  Capua  was  to  be  their  head 
(|ssrters,  thisir  bMQunte  colony ;  of  all  cities  the  promdest,  as  well 
Mtbe  most  hostile  and  dangerous,  in  which  the  wisdom  of  their 
aoestora  would  not  suffer  the  shsdow  of  any  power  or  magis* 
tncy  to  remain ;  yet  now  it  was  to  be  cherished  and  advanced  to 
laotber   Rome}  :   that  by  this  law  the  lands  of  Campania  were 
to  be  sold  or  given  away,  the  most  fruitful  of  all  Italy,  the  surest 
nvenue  of  the  republic,  and  their  constant  resource,  when  all 
other  rents  failed  them,  which  neither  the  Gracchi,  who  of  all 
laea  studied  the  people's  benefit  tbe  most,  nor  Sylla,  who  gave 
ereiy  thing  away  without  scruple,  durst  venture  to  meddle 
vitbjl.**    In  the  conclusion,  he  takes  notice  of  "  the  grest  favour 
aod  spprobatioQ  with  which  they  had  beard  him,  as  a  sure  omen 
of  their  common  peace  and  prosperity;  and  acquaints  them  with 
tbe  concord  that  be  bad  established  with  his  colleague,  as  apiece 
of  news  of  all  others  tbe  most  agreeable,  and  promises  all   secu* 
rity  to  the  republic,  if  they  would  but  shew  the  same  good  dis- 
position on   future  occasions,  which  they  had  signified  on  that 
day:  and  that  he  would  make  those  very  men,  who  had  been  the 
moit  envious  and  averse  to  bis  advancement,  confess,  that  the 


t  Ibid.  M.  i  Ib»*>'  «••  "• 

;1  Ibid,  29. 
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people  had  leen  fiirtber»  and  judged  belter  than  they»  in  chntmg 
him  for  their  consul  " 

In  the  course  of  this  contest  he  often  called  upon  IbetribBoei 
to  come  into  the  rostra,  and  debate   the  matter  with  him  before 
the  people*  ;  Out  they  thought  it  more  prudent  to  decline  the 
challenge,  ami  to  attack  hira  rather  by  fictitioua  atoriea  and  ca- 
lumnies, sedulously  linculcated  into  the  multitude :  **  That  bis  op- 
position to  the  law  flowed  from  no  good  will  to  theno,  butaa 
affection  to  Sylla's  party,  and  to  secure  to  them  the  landa  which 
they  possessed  by  his  grant;  that  he  was  making  his  court  by  it 
to  the  seven  tyranis,  as  they  called  seven  of  the  principal  sena- 
tors, who  were  known  to  be  the  greatest  favourers  of  Syik's 
cause,  and  the  greatest  gainers  by  it,  the  two  Luclluses,  CrasauSi 
Catulus,  Hortensius,  Metellus,  Philippus.*'      I'heae  insinuations 
made  so  great  an  impression  on  the  city,  that  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  defend  himself  against   them   in  a  second  speech  to  the 
peoplet.  in  which   he  declared,    *'that  he  looked  upon  that  law 
which  ratified  ail  Sylla's  acts,  to  be  of  all  laws  the  most  wicked 
and  the  most  unlike  to  a  true  lawt  as  it  established  a  tyranny  in 
the  city ;  yet  that  it  had  some  excuse  from  the  times,  and  in  their 
present  circumstances,  seemed  proper  to  be  supported,  especislly 
by  him,  who,  for  this  year  of  bis  consulship,  professed  himaelfthe 
patron  of  peacef ;  but  that  it  was  the  height  of  impudence  in 
Hull  us,  to  charge  him   with   obstructing  their  interests,  for  the 
sake  of  Syl|a*8  grants,  when  the  very  law  which  that  tribune  was 
then  urginc;,  actually   establised   and  perpetuated   those  grants; 
and  shewed  itself  to  be  drawn  by  a  son-in-law  of  Valgius,  who 
possessed  uiore  tnnds  than  any  other  man,  by  that  invidious  tenure 
which  were  all  by  this  law  to  be  partly  confirmed,  and  partly  pur- 
chased of  bim§/'     7'bis  he  demonstrates  from  the  express  words 
of  the  law,  ''  which  he  had  studiously  omitted,  he  says,  to  take 
notice  of  before,  that  he  might  not  revive  old  quarrels,  or  move 
any  arguritent  of  new  dissension,  in  a  season  so  iniproper||:  that 
Rullus,  tlierefore,    who  accused  him  of  defending  Sylla's  acts, 
was  of  all  o.hers,  the  most  impudent  defender  of  them:  for 
none  had  ever  alhrmed  them  to  be  good  and  legal,  but  to  have 
some  plea  only  from  possession,  and  the  public  quiet;  but  by 

•  Si  veiiiruin  romiBoduin  •pecUt,  veniat  ct  coram  mecam  dc  agri  Campani  di?i- 
fione  dispuiet.  Cuii.  Rull  9.  98.  Couodius  feritiicnt  tiibuni  plebU,  Q«irite»,ti, 
quae  apud  vos  dc  me  deferuDt,era  coram  putiui  mc  praescote  dixmient.  Con,  RuD, 
3.  1. 

t  t»>»d.  I   Ibid,  3.9. 

V  ibid.  3.  1.4.  II  ibid.  3-9, 
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tbU  law  the  estates  that  bad  been  granted  by  them  were  to  be 
fixed  upon  a  better  foundation  and  title  than  any  other  estates 
whatsoever.'*  He  concludes^  **  by  renewing  his  challenge  to  the 
tribunes  to  come  and  dispute  with  him  to  his  face.**  But,  after 
Aeveral  fruitless  attempts,  finding  themselves  wholly  unable  to 
-contend  with  him,  they  were  forced  at  last  to  submit,  and  to  let 
the  affair  drop,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  senate. 

This  alarm  being  over,  another  accident  broke  out,  which  might 
have  endangered  the  peace  of  the  city,  if  the  effects  of  it  had  not 
been  prevented  by  the  authority  of  Cicero.  Otho*s  law,  men- 
tiooed  above,  for  the  assignment  of  separate  seats  to  the  equestrian 
oider«  had  highly  offended  the  people*  who  could  not  digest  the 
indignity  of  being  thrust  so  far  back  from  their  diversions;  and 
while  the  grudge  was  still  fresh,  Otho  happening  to  come  into 
the  theatre,  was  received  by  the  populace  with  a  universal 
hiaa,  but  by  the  knights  with  loud  applause  and  clapping: 
both  sides  redoubled  their  clamour  with  great  fierceness,  and 
from  reproaches  were  proceeding  to  blows,  till  Cicero,  informed 
of  the  tumult,  came  immediately  to  the  theatre,  and  calling  the 
people  out  into  the  temple  of  Bellona,  so  tamed  and  stung  them 
by  the  power  of  his  words,  and  made  them  so  ashamed  of  their 
folly  and  perverseness*  that,  on  their  return  to  the  theatre,  they 
changed  their  hisses  into  applauses,  and  vied  with  the  knights 
themselves  in  demonstrations  of  their  respect  to  Otho*.  The 
speech  was  soon  after  published,  though,  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  it  must  have  been  made  upon  the  spot,  and  flowed  extem* 
pore  from  the  occasion  ;  and  as  it  was  much  read  and  admired 
for  several  ages  after>  as  a  memorable  instance  of  Cicero's  com* 
mand  over  men's  passions,  so  some  have  imagined  it  to  be  alluded 
to  in  that  beautiful  passage  of  Virgilf. 

Ac  veluii  magno  im  popnlo  cum  oppe  coorta  est 
SeditiOf  sctvUque  animU  ignobik  vuigus; 
Jamquefaces  ei  $axa  voUmU  furor  arma  ministrai : 
Turn  pieiate gravem  et  meritis  n  forte  virum  quern 
AspeXeret  siientf  arreciisque  auribvs  adstant; 
JUe  regit  dictU  ontmoi,  etpectora  muketf 

Virg.  JEn.  1.  153. 

«  PlalArch*fl  life  or  Cicero. 

t  SebMt.  Corrsdi  Queitara,  p.  133.  iEneid.  ]•  152«  What  firei  the  grt%ier  colour 
to  Ihii  iioa^nation  ii^  tbat  Qaiatllian  appliea  iheie  lioca  to  hii  character  or  a  com- 
plete  orator,  which  he  profeaiedly  forma  wpoo  the  nodel  of  Cicero.    Lib.  i«.  i. 
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At  when  icdition  fires  th'  ignoble  crowd. 
And  the  wild  rabble  itonns  and  thirsts  for  blood : 
Of  stones  and  brands  a  mingled  tempest  flies. 
With  all  the  sudden  arms  that  rage  supplies : 
If  some  grave  ure  appears  amidst  the  strifei 
In  morals  strict  and  innocence  of  life. 
All  stand  attentive,  while  the  sage  controuls 
Their  wrath,  and  calms  the  tempest  of  their  souls. 

Mr.  Pitt. 

One  topic,  which  Cicero  touched  in  this  speech,  tnd  the  only 
one  of  which  we  have  any  hint  froni  antiquity,  was  to  repntech 
the  rioters  for  their  want  of  taste  and  good  aenie,  io  ipaking  each 
a  disturbance  while  Roscius  was  acting*. 

There  happened  about  the  same  time  a  third  instance,  not  len 
remarkable,  of  Cicero's  f^reat  power  of  persuasion :  Sylia  bad,  by 
an  express  law,  excluded  the  children  of  the  proscribed  from  the 
senate   and  all  public  honours;  which  was  certainly  an  act  of 
great  violence,  and  the  decree  rather  of  a  tyrant  than  the  lawa  of 
a  free  statef.    So  that  the  persons  injured  by  it,  who  were  many, 
and  of  great  families,  were  now  making  all  their  efforts  to  get  it 
reversed.    Their  petition  was  highly  equitable,  hut,  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  times,  as  highly  unseasonable;  for,  in  the  preaent 
disorders  of  the  city,  the  restoration  of  an  oppressed  party  mnit 
needs  have  added  strenj^th  to  the  old  factions;  since  the  first  nie 
that  they  would  naturally  make  of  the  recovery  of  their  power, 
would  be  to  revenge  themselves  on  their  oppressors.     It  wu 
Cicero*s  business  therefore  to  prevent  that  inconvenience,  and,aa 
far  as  it  was  possible,  with  the  consent  of  the  sufferers  them- 
selves:  on  which  occasion,  this  great  commander  of  the  human 
affections,  as  Quintilian  calls  him,  found  means  to  persuade  thoce 
unfortunate  men,  that  to  bear  their  injury  was  their  benefit;  and 
that  the  government  itself  could  not  stand,  if  Sylla*8  laws  were 
then  repealed,  on  which  the  quiet  and  order  of  the  republic  were 
established ;  acting  herein  the  part  of  a  wise  statesman,  who  will 
oft  be  forced  to  tolerate,  and  even  maintain,  what  he  cannot  ap- 
prove, for  the  sake  of  the  common  good  ;  agreeably  to  what  he 
lays  down  in  his  book  of  Offices,  that  many  things  which  are  natu- 
rally right  and  just,  are  yet,  by  certain  circumstances  and  con- 
junctures of  times,  made  dishonest  and  unjust^.     As  to  the  ih- 

*  MacroU  Satiira.  fl.  10. 

t  Excltttique  pstcroit  opibut  libcri,  etiam  pctendorom  bonoram  jure  prohibcrea: 
*ur.    Veil.  Patt.  8.  S8. 

]  Sic  multa,  qux  honcsta  oatara  Tidcntur  cssr,  temporibui  fiunt  nos  honetUi 
l>e  Offic.  3, 2bt 
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^nce  before  U8»  be  declared  in  a  speecb,  made  aereral  years  after, 
that  he  bad  excluced  from  honours  a  number  of  brave  and  honest 
ffOUDg  men,  whom  fortune  had  thrown  into  so  unhappy  a  situation, 
that  if  they  had  obtained  power,  they  would  probably  have  em* 
ployed  it  to  the  ruin  of  the  state*.  The  three  cases  just  men- 
tioned, make  Pliny  breakout  into  a  kind  of  rapturous  admiration 
#f  the  man,'<  who  could  persuade  the  people  to  give  up  their 
jdeasure,  and  their  injuries,  to  the  charms  of  his  eloqueocef/* 

The  next  transaction  of  moment  in  which  be  was  engaged^ 
if$»  the  <lefence  of  C.  Rabirius,  an  aged  sepator,  accused  by 
T.  Labienus,  one  of  the  tribuneSg  of  treason  or  rebellion,  for, 
haring  killed  L.  Ssturninusi  a  tribune,  about  forty  years  before, 
who  had  raised  a  dangerous  sedition  in  the  city.  The  fact,  if  it 
had  been  true,  was  not  only  legal,  but  laudable,  being  done  in 
obedience  to  a  decree  of  the  senate,  by  which  all  the  citizens  were 
required  to  take  arms  in  aid  of  the  consuls  C.  Marius  and 
If.  Flaccus. 

But  the  punishment  of  Rabirius  was  not  the  thing  aimed  at, 
aor  the  life  of  an  old  man  worth  the  pains  of  disturbing  the  peace 
of  the  city  :  the  design  was  to  attack  that  perogative  of  the  senate, 
hf  which,  in  the  case  of  a  sudden  tumult,  they  could  arm  the 
ci^  at  once,  by  requiring  the  consuls  to  take  care  that  the  re* 
public  received  no  detriment:  which  vote  was  supposed  to  give 
a  sanction  to  every  thing  that  was  done  in  consequence  of  it ;  so 
that  several  traiterous  magistrates  had  been  cutoff  by  it,  without 
the  formalities  of  a  trial,  in  the  act  of  stirring  up  sedition.  This 
practice,  though  in  use  from  the  earliest  times,  had  always  beea 
complained  of  by  thetribunes^asan  infringmentof  the  constitution, 
hy  givmg  to  the  senate  an  arbitrary  power  over  the  lives  of  citi* 
zens,  which  could  not  legally  be  taken  away  without  a  bearing 
and  judgment  of  the  whole  people.  But  the  chief  grudge  to  it 
was,  from  its  being  a  perpetual  check  to  the  designs  of  the  ambi« 
tious  and  popular,  who  aspired  to  any  power  not  allowed  by  the 
laws:  !t  was  not  difficult  for  them  to  delude  the  multitude;  but 
the  senate  was  not  so  easily  managed,  who,  by  that  single  vote 
of  committing  the  republic  to  the  consuls,  could  frustrate  at  once 
all  the  effects  of  their  popularity*  when  carried  to  a  point  which 
was  dangerous  to  the  state:  for  since,  in  virtue  of  it,  the  tribunes 


•E^  adoletcentei  fortcf  et  booot,  ted  aiotea  c<Hiditioiie  fortanaB,  of,  ti  eMent 
■lafifltratut  adepti,  Reipob.  ttatam  coDfaliuri  Tidereatari-cointtioruDi  riiione 
privavi.    In  Piion.  St 

t  CUo  tC|  M.  TiUi,  piacttio  Uccani  ?  kc,    Plis.  Ui»t«  1. 7. 30. 
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themselves,  vbote  ^>enons  w^re  held  Mcred^  might  be  taken  off 
without  sentence  or  trial,  when  engaged  in  any  trattenras  prac«> 
ticeSyall  attempts  of  that  kind  must  necessarily  behazardoua  and 
desperate. 

This  point  therefore  was  to  be  tried  on  the  person  of  Rabirioa^ 
in  whose  ruin  the  factious  of  ail  ranks  were  interested.  J.  CaBSar 
suborned  Labienus  to  prosecute  bim^  and  procured  himself 
to  be  appointed  one  of  the  Duumviri,  or  the  two  judf^ea  allots 
ted  by  the  pretor  to  sit  upon  trials  of  treason*.  Horteoaiiia 
pleaded  his  cause,  and  proved,  by  many  witnesses,  that  the  whole 
accusation  was  false,  and  that  Saturninus  was  actually  killejl  hy 
tlie  hand  of  a  slave,  who,  for  that  service,  obtained  his  freedooi 
from  the  publicf.  Cassar  however  eagerly  condemned  the  oM 
man,  who  appealed  from  his  sentence  to  the  people;  "whew 
nothing,"  says  Suetonius,  "  did  him  so  much  service,  as  the  psF* 
tial  and  forward  severity  of  his  judgej^. 

The  tribunes,  in  the  mean  while,  employed  all  their  power  to 
destroy  him;  and  Labienus  would  not  suffer  Cicero  to  exceed 
half  an  hour  in  his  defence  §  ;  and,  to  raise  the  greater  indignatioa 
against  the  criminal,  exposed  the  picture  of  Saturninus  in  the 
Rostra,  as  of  one  who  fell  a  martyr  to  the  liberties  of  the  peoplet 
Cicero  opened  the  defence  with  great  gravity,  declaring,  **  thai 
in  the  memory  of  man  there  had  not  been  a  cause  of  such  impor* 
tanee,  either  undertaken  by  a  tribune,  or  defended  by  a  conaul ; 
that  nothing  less  was  meant  by  it,  than  that,  for  the  future,  there 
should  be  no  senate  or  public  council  in  the  city ;  no  consent  and 
concurrence  of  the  honest  against  the  rage  and  rashness  of  ibe 
wicked ;  no  resource  or  refuge  in  the  extreme  dangers  of  the 
republic||.«— He  implores  the  favour  of  all  the  gods,  by  whote 
providence  their  city  was  more  signally  governed,  than  by  any 
wisdom  of  man,  to  make  that  day  propitious  to  the  security  of 
the  state,  and  to  the  life  and  fortunes  of  an  innocent  man.*'  And 
having  possessed  the  minds  of  his  audieoce  with  the  sanctity  of 
the  cause,  he  proceeds  boldly  to  wish,  '*  that  he  had  leeu  at 
liberty  to  confess,  what  Hortensius  indeed  had  proved  to  be 
false,  that  Saturninus,  the  enemy  of  the  Roman  people,  was  killed 
by  the  hand  of  Rabirius^J  that  he  should  have  proclaimed  and 
bragged  of  it,  as  an  act  that  merited  rewards,  instead  of  punish- 

*  Sufton.  vit.  J,  Cte».  18.  Dio.  p.  43.  t  Pro  R«bcr.  6.  1 1« 

X  Vt  id  popuUm  profocanti  nihil  cqtic  ac  jadicis  accrbitaa  profuit«    Suetua. 
ib.  18. 

§Pro  Rabir.  J«  ||  Ibid. 

n  Ibid.  6. 
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meat."  ilere  tie  wag  iQlerrupteil  by  the  cUmour  ofliieoppoBJte 
factiai) ;  but  lieobserveB  it  lo  be  "  ilie  faint  efl'orls  orattmall  pnrt 
of  the  assembly;  an'l  thai  [lie  body  of  the  people,  who  wereiilent, 
would  never  have  made  liim  consul,  >if  they  bad  rbought  him 
capabit:  of  bttiiig  disturbed  by  so  feeble  an  insult;  which  he  ad- 
vised them  to  drop,  since  it  beirayed  only  Uieir  folly  and  inferi- 
ority of  tlieir  numbers."  The  assembly  being  quieled,  he  goes 
OD  to  declnre, "  That  though  Rabiruis  did  not  kill  Snturniiius,  yet 
,he  look  arms  with  intent  lo  kill  him,  together  with  the  consuls 
Bud  all  the  best  of  the  city,  to  which  hia  hoiinur,  virtue,  and  duty, 
olleti  him."  He  puts  Labienus  m  mind,  "  that  he  was  too  young 
16  be  fti-quainted  with  ibe  merits  of  that  cause;  thai  he  was  not 
bom  when  Salurninua  was  killed,  and  could  not  be  apprized  hovr 
odiouB  tind  detestable  his  name  was  to  all  people  :  that  some  had 
been  banished  for  complaining  only  of  his  death ;  others  for 
baring  a  picture  of  liim  in  tlieir  houses*  :  that  he  wondered  there- 
fore where  Labienus  had  procured  that  picture,  which  none  durst 
venture  to  keep  even  at  home ;  and  much  more,  that  he  had  the 
hardiness  lo  produce,  before  an  asaembly  ol  the  people,  what  had 
beeti  the  rum  of  other  men's  fortunes:  that  to  charee  Kabirius 
with  this  crime,  was  to  condemn  the  greatest  and  worthiest  citi- 
zens whom  Rome  had  ever  bred;  and,  ihouoh  they  were  all  dead, 
yel  the  injury  w.is  the  same,  lo  rob  them  of  the  houour  due  to 
their  names  acid  memories.  Would  C.  iMarius,"  says  he,  "  have 
lived  in  perpetual  toils  and  dangers,  if  he  bad  conceived  no  bopea 
concerning  himself  and  his  glory  beyond  the  limits  of  this  life? 
When  be  defeated  those  innumerable  enemies  in  Italy,  and  saved 
the  republic,  did  he  imagine  thai  every  thing  which  related  to  him 
would  die  with  him?  No;  it  is  not  so,  oiiizens;  ihere  is  not  one 
of  tia  who  exerts  himself  witli  praise  and  virtue  in  the  dangers  of 
tile  republic,  but  is  induced  to  it  by  the  expectation  of  a  futurity. 
As  the  minds  of  men  therefore  seem  to  be  divine  and  immortal 
for  many  other  reasons,  so  especially  for  this,  that,  in  all  the  best 
and  wisest,  there  is  so  strong  a  sense  of  something  bereaftt-r,  that 
ibey  Seem  lo  relish  nothing  but  what  ia  eternal.  I  appeal  then  to 
the  soule  ofC  Murius,  and  of  all  those  wise  and  worthy  citizens, 
who,  fiom  this  life  of  men,  are  translated  to  the  lioonurs  and 
sancity  of  the  gods;  I  call  ibem,  I  say,  to  witness,  that  I  think 
myself  bound  lo  finlit  for  their  fame,  glory,  and  metnory,  writh  as 
much  zeal,  as  fur  the  altars  and  templet  of  my  country;  and,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  take  arina  in  defence  of  tb«ir  praise,  1  sboulil 

•  I  bid.  9 
Vol.  1.  Xo.  47.  Q 
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take  tbcm  as  atrcnuouily^  at  they  tbemtelf  es  did  for  the  deSeaee 

of  our  common  safety,"  &c.* 

After  this  speech,  the  people  were  to  pass  judgment  on  Rabi- 
rius  by  the  snffrai^es  of  all  tbe  centuries:  but  tbere  beini;  reason 
to  apprehend  some  violence  and  foul  play  from  the  intriguesof 
the  tribunes,  Metelliis,  the  augur  and  pretor  of  that  year,  oo»< 
trived  to  dissolve  tiie  assembly  by  a  stratagem,  before  tbey  cattle 
toavotef:  aufi  the  greater  aflfairs  that  presently  enaued,  and 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  city,  prevented  tbe  farther  proaeca* 
tion  and  revival  of  tbe  cause. 

But  Ctvsar  was  more  successful  in  another  case,  in  which  he 
was  more  interested,  his  suit  for  the  high  priaatbood,  a  post  of 
tbe  first  dignity  in  the  republic,  vacant  by  tbe  death  of  Metellus 
Pius.  Labienus  opened  bis  way  to  it  by  tbe  publication  of  a 
new  law,  for  transferring  the  right  of  electing  from  tbe  college  of 
priests  to  the  people,  agreeably  to  the  tenor  of  a  former  law, 
which  had  been  rapealed  by  Sylla.  Csesar's  strength  lay  in  the 
favour  of  the  populace,  which,  by  immense  bribea,  and  the  pro- 
fusion of  his  whole  substance,  be  had  gained  on  tbia  occaaionso 
effectually,  that  he  carried  this  high  office,  before  he  had  yet  been 
pretor,  against  two  consular  competitors  of  the  first  authority  in 
Home,  Q.  Catulusand  P.  Servilius  Isauricus:  tbe  one  of  whoas 
bad  been  censor,  and  then  bore  tbe  title  of  Prince  of  the  Senate; 
and  the  other  been  honoured  with  a  triumph  ;  yet  he  procured 
more  votes  against  them,  even  in  their  own  tribes,  than  they  both 
had  out  of  the  whole  number  of  the  citizensf. 

Catiline  was  now  renewing  his  efforts  for  tiie  consulship  with 
greater  vigour  than  ever,  and  by  such  open  methods  of  bribery, 
that  Cicero  published  a  new  law  against  it,  with  the  additional 
penalty  of  a  ten  years*  exile,  prohibiting  likewise  all  shews  of 
gladiatou  within  two  years  from  the  time  of  suing  for  any  magis- 
tracy, unless  they  were  ordered  by  the  will  of  a  person  deceased, 
and  on  a  certain  day  therein  specified§.  Catiline,  \«hoknew  the 
law  to  be  levelled  at  himself,  formed  a  design  to  kill  Cicero,  with 
some  other  chiefs  of  the  senatell,  on  the  day  of  election,  which 
was  appointed  for  tbe  twentieth  of  October;  but  Cicero  gave  iii« 

•  Ibid  10. 

t  Dio.  U  37 ,  49. 

Ita  potent UKimot  duos  roropctitorct,  mullumqac  et  actate  et  dignilate  aatccf- 
d«itr«,  tniuraTit  :  u(  plura  ipse  in  eoium  tribnbut  BufTragia,  quaiu  uterquc  in  cm- 
nibcifl  tnlcrit.    Sttef*  J.  C«e«,  19.  Vide  Pigh.  Anna). 

^   Pro  Muren.  ej.  in  Valin.  lil. 
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formation  of  it  to  the  senlite  the  day  before,  upon  which  the  elec- 
tion was  deferred,  that  they  might  have  time  to  deliberate  on  an 
•Bair  of  to  ^reat  importance;  and  the  day  followinf^,  in  a  full 
bouse^  he  called  upon  Catiline  to  clear  himself  of  this  charge; 
where,  without  denying  or  excusing  it,  he  bluntly  told  them^ 
there  were  two  bodies  in  the  republic/'— meaning  the  senate  and 
the  people,-— the  one  of  them  infirm  with  a  weak  head,  the  other 
firm  without  a  head:  which  last  had  so  well  deserved  of  him, 
that  It  should  never  want  a  head  while  he  lived/*  He  had  made 
a  declaration  of  the  same  kind, and  in  the  same  place,  a  few  days 
before,  when,  uponCato's  threatening  him  with  an  impeachment^ 
lie  fiercely  replied,  *'  that  if  any  flame  should  be  excited  in  his 
fortunes,  he  would  extinguish  it,  not  with  water,  but  a  general 
ruin*."' 

These  declarations  startled  the  senate,  and  cravinced  them  that 
notbini;  but  a  desperate  conspiracy,  ripe  for  execution,  could  in* 
•pire  so  daring  an  assurance ;  so  that  they  proceeded  immediately 
to  that  decree,  which  was  the  usual  refuge  in  all  cases  of  eriimi- 
Dent  danger,  of  ordering  the  consuls  to  take  care  that  the  republic 
received  no  harmf.  Upon  this,  Cicero  doubled  his  guard,  and 
called  some  troops  into  the  city ;  and  when  the  election  of  con* 
•ula  came  on,  that  he  might  imprint  a  sense  of  his  own  and  of  the 
public  danger  the  more  strongly,  he  took  care  to  throw  back  bis 
gown  in  the  view  of  the  people,  and  discovered  a  shining  breast- 
plate, which  he  wore  under  it$:  by  which  precaution*  as  he  toVd 
Catiline  afterwards  to  his  face,  he  prevented  his  design  of  killing 
both  him  and  the  competitors  for  the  consulship,  of  whom  D.  Ju- 
nius Silanus  and  L.  Licinius  Murena  were  declared  consuls 
tlectf. 

Catiline,  thus  a  second  time  repulsed,  and  breathing  nothing 
but  revenge,  was  now  eager  and  impatient  to  execute  his  grand 
plot;  he  had  no  other  game  left;  his  schemes  were  not  only  sus- 

*  *  Tain  enim  dixit,  dao  corpora  ette  Reipub.  unQm  debile,  inQribo  capiie ;  atte* 
rtfm  finuum  aiocr  capita;  hoic,  cum  ita  de  ae  merilam  nset.capat,  te  viro,  non 
dcfaturaip,— Cum-  idem  ille  paucit  diebna  aote  Catonj,.  jud^ciom  aBioilanti,  rea» 
ponditsel.  Si  quod  csaet  ^n  sum  fortunaa  ioceodiam  excilatum,  id  ac  non  aqaa,  acd 
rvioa  rettiDcturumt     Pro  MurcD.  85. 

t  Sail.  bell.  Batil.  99,  PIntar.  Cic, 

\  Detcendi  io  campum-«cum  i4la  lata  intig^nique  lorica«>ut  omnea  boni  auhnad* 
vcrterent,  et  cam  io  meta  rt  pericnlo  cootulem  Tidereut,  Id  quod  factum  csfiad 
0pem  praeaidiumqae  mrvm  coDcurrerent.     Pro  M area.  96. 

^  Com  proxiniacommitiitconaalaribttt,  mecoDtalcm  in  ^npa«t  cotnpcti tores 
taea  ioterficcrc  rolaiiti|  comprcni  conatui  taot  nefsrioi  amitdrvro  pr^esldio.  In 
Cat,  l,s« 
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pected,  but  actually  diacovered  by  the  sagacity  of  the  coDaul^aad 
himself  shunned  and  detested  by  all  honest  men;  ao  that  bare- 
solved  witliout  farther  ilelay  to  put  all  to  the  hazard,  ofruiaiag 
either  his  country  or  himself.  He  was  singularly  formed  bothbf 
art  and  nature  for  the  head  of  a  tiesperate  conspiracy  ;  of  aotllas- 
trious  faniil)/,  ruined  fortunes,  profligate  mind,  undaunted  courage^ 
unwearied  industry  ;  of  a  capacity  equal  to  the  bardieat attempt, 
with  a  tongue  that  could  explain,  and  a  band  that  could  execute 
it*.  Cict^ro  gives  us  his  just  character  in  many  parta  of  hii 
works,  but  in  none  a  more  lively  picture  of  him  than  in  tbefiol* 
lowing  passagef. 

He  had  in  him."  says  he,  "many,  though  not  express  imago, 
yet  sketches  of  the  greatest  virtues ;  was  acquainted  with  a  great 
number  of  wicked  men,  yet  a  pretended  admirer  of  the  virtuous. 
Hi9  house  wa»  furnished  with  a  variety  of  temptations  to  lust  and 
lewduess,  yet  with  several  incitements  also  to  industry  and  labouri 
it  was  a  scene  of  vicious  pleasures,  yet  a  school  of  martial  exer* 
cises.  Inhere  never  was  such  a  monster  on  earth  compounded  of 
passions  so  contrary  and  opposite.  Who  was  ever  more  agree- 
able at  one  time  to  the  best  citizens?  who  more  intimate  at  ano- 
ther with  the  worst?  whoa  man  of  better  principles?  whoa 
fouler  enemy  to  this  city?  who  more  intemperate  in  pleasure? 
who  more  patient  in  labour?  who  more  rapacious  in  plundering? 
who  more  profuse  in  squandering?  he  had  a  wonderful  faculty 
of  engan;ing  men  to  his  friendship,  and  obliging  them^>y  his  ob- 
servance ;  sharing  with  them  in  common  whatever  he  was  master 
of;  servin;(ihen)  with  his  money,  his  interest,  his  pains,  and  when 
there  was  occasion,  by  the  most  daring  acts  of  villany;  moulding 
his  nature  to  his  purposes,  and  bending  it  every  way  to  his  will. 
With  the  morose,  he  could  live  severely  ;  with  the  free,  gay ly; 
with  tiie  old,  ^navely  ;  with  the  young,  cheerfully:  with  the  en- 
terprizin*^,  audMcioiisly  ;  with  thu  vicious,  luxuriously.  By  a 
temper  so  various  and  pliable,  lie  gathered  about  him  the  profli* 
gate  and  tiit*  rash  from  all  countries,  yet  held  attached  to  him 
Sit  the  same  tune  many  brave  and  worthy  men,  by  the  specious 
sh<:W(>fa  pretended  virtue." 

With  these  talents,  ifhe  had  ol)tained  the  consulship,  and  with 
it  the  coiiiinand  of  the  armies  and  provinces  of  the  empire,  he 


*Krat  ri  ron^ilimn  nil  facinus  aptum  :  coniilio  autcm  ncquc  liugua,  £cquc  ipanut 
dcvrat.     In  Cat.  .1.  7. 
t  lVoCacl.3,(3. 
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would  probably,  like  another  CiDna»  have  made  himaelf  the  tyrant 
of  bit  couotry;  but  despair  and  impatieQce.  uuder  bis  repeated 
disappointments,  hurried  him  on  .to  the  road  resolution  of  ex* 
torting  by  force  what  he  could  not  procure  by  address*  His 
•cbeme  however  was  not  without  a  foundation  of  probability,  and 
there  were  several  reasons  for  thinking  the  present  time  the  most 
•easonable  for  the  execution  of  it.  Italy  was  drained  in  a  man* 
ner  of  regular  troops ;  Pompey  at  a  great  distance  with  the  best 
•riny  of  the  empire;  and  bis  old  friend  Antonius,  on  whose  as^ 
•istance  he  still  depended*,  was  to  haveibe  command  of  all  tbe 
forces  that  remained.  But  bis  greatest  hopes  lay  in  Sylla'STete* 
imn  soldiers,  whose  cause  he  bad  always  espoused,  and  among 
whom  he  bad  been  bred ;  who,  to  the  number  of  about  an  bun* 
dred  thousand,  were  settled  in  the  seteral  districts  and  colonies 
of  Italy,  in  the  possession  of  lands  assigned  to  them  by  Sylla, 
which  the  generality  had  wasted  by  their  vices  and  luxury,  and 
wanted  another  civil  war  to  repair  their  shattered  fortunes; 
Among  these  he  employed  his  agents  and  officers  in  all  parts,  to 
debauch  them  to  his  service;  and  in  Etruria,  had  actually  en* 
rolled  a  considerable  body,  and  formed  them  into  a  little  army 
under  the  command  of  Manilius,  a  bold  and  experienced  cento<# 
rioo,  who  waited  only  for  bis-orders  to  take  the  Beldf.  We 
must  add  to  this,  what  all  writers  mention,  tiie  universal  disa& 
fection  and  discontent  which  possessed'all  ranks  of  the  city,  but 
especially  the  meaner  sort^  who,  from  tbe  uneasiness  of  their  cir* 
cumstancest  and  the  pressure  of  tbeir  debts,  wished  for  a  change 
of  government;  so  that  if  Catiline  had  gained  any  little  advantage 
at  setting'out,  or  come  off  but  equal  in  the  first  battle,  there  was 
reason  to  expect  a  general  declaration  in  his  favour  jt. 

He  called  a  council  therefore  of  all  the  conspirators,  to  settle' 
the  plan  of  their  work,  and  divide  the  parts  of  it  among  them* 
selves,  and  fix  a  proper  day  for  the  execution.  There  were  about 
tbirty-five,  whose  names  are  transmitted  to  us  as  principals  in  the 
plot,  partly  of  the  Senatorian»  partly  of  the  Equestrian  order, 
with  many  others  from  the  colonies  and  municipal  towns  of  Italy, 
men  of    families  and  interest  in  their  several  countries.    Tbe 

^  loflatam  tan  tpe  miUtna,  turn  coU^gae  nei,  at  ipte  dicebat,  promiMif.  Pro 
Marco  83y 

t  Casira  sunt  io  Italia  couira  Hempnb.  io  £trurie  faacibas  collocata.  In  Gat.  1. 
2*  it.  2.  6. 

X  S«d  omoino  cuactar  plebea  ooTaruia  reram  studio,  CaliUae  iactpta  probabat 
quod  si  primo  praelio  Catiliua  supcriuri  aut  aeqaamaou  disccsslset,  profccto  ma|^Da 
cladei  4rc.  Saliust.  97. 39* 


\ 
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Senators  were  P.  Cornelius  Lcntulun,  C.  Ccthegop,  P.  Aulronini* 
L,  Cassiu*  Longinui,  P.  Sylla,  Scrv.  Sylla.  L.  Vargunt<»iu»,Q,Ctt- 
riuStQ.  AnitiiiB,  M.  Portius  Lecca,  L.  Bcaiia*. 

Lentuiito  whh  descended  from  a  Patrician  bram-h  i.f  tlif  Cor- 
nelian t'aiiiily,  one  of  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  t!ie  most 
splendid,  in  Rome.  His  grandfather  had  borne  the  liilfnf  Prince 
of  the  Sr  nate,  and  was  the  most  active  in  tht-  pursuit  and  de- 
struction of  C« Gracchus,  in  which  he  receivtrd  a  danifcrous  woundf 
The  grandson  by  the  favour  of  hisnobfe  birth,  had  befn  advanced 
to  the  consulship  about  eight  years  t>efore,  but  was  turned  ciutof 
the  senate  soon  after  by  the  censors,  for  the  notoriotia  infamy  of 
his  life,  till,  by  obtaining  a  pretorship  a  second  lime,  which  he 
BOW  actually  enjoyed,  he  recovered  his  former  place  and  rank  id 
that  supreme  council}.  His  parts  were  buff  mrKieraffe,  or  rather 
slow  ;  yet  the  comeliness  of  his  person,  the  sracefulne^a  and  pnip 
priety  of  his  action,  the  stren«;th  and  sweetness  of  his  voice,  pro* 
cured  him  some  reputation  as  a  sptfakerg.  He  was  lazy,  luxu- 
rious, and  proflii;ately  wicked;  yet  so  vain  and  ambiiioiia,  aat* 
expecr,  from  the  overthrow  of  the  governmenff,  to  bt-  the  first 
man  in  the  repiibhc ;  in  wliicli  fancy  he  wna  stronely  flattered  by 
some  crafty  soothsayers,  who  assured  him»  from  the  Sibyline 
books,  '*  that  (here  uere  three  Cornelius's  destined  to  the  doniH 
nion  of  Rome;**  that  Cinna  and  S\lla  had  alreailv  positesaed  it^ 
and  the  prophecy  wanteil  to  be  completed  in  hini||.  With  these 
views  he  entered  freely  into  the  conspiracy,  trusime  tuCaiiiioe's 
vigour  for  the  execution,  and  hoping  to  reap  the  chief  fruit  from 
its  success. 

Cetheeus  was  of  an  extraction  equally  noble,  but  of  a  temper 
fierce,  impetuous,  and  darinsr  to  a  deeree  even  of  fur}*.  He  bad 
Iteen  warmly  engaged  in  the  cause  of  Mnrius,  with  whom  he  was 
driven  out  of  Rome;  but  when  Sylla's  atTairs  became  prosperous, 
be  presently  changed  sides,  and,  throwing  himself  at  Sylla'a  feet, 

*  SalUtt,  17. 

t  Nttoi  P.  LcnlQlum,  priDcipciB  seBa(a>  ?  Complum  alio*  saamcw  viro*,  ^i 
CQm  L.  Opimut  coosulr  arnuti  Grarclinm  .n  Avrnt:o«ini  pcraccvCi  titnl  ?  qvti^ 
praflio  I^ntuiu*  crave  Tslnu*  accepit.     Phil.  8.  4    in  Cat.  4.  6 

1  l^nlatuA  quoquf  lunc  maxime  prart^r.  IkLC.  For   4,  1.  Dio,  p.  43,  Plat,  io  Cic 

^  P.  Lrntttlaf.ciijuari  tfscofritaBdiec  Ui|aru«ii  lardilalemivp-hal  ft  rnac  Jifnitai, 
rorpt^r.t  iu>iut  plcuus  ct  arrs  ct  Tccnti^O.  Toru  ct  vujTUaa  tc  OMgaila^, 
Brut .  2:>o. 

l.rniQlum  aaien  »ibi  coDfirmasse  ex  fjtit  Sib>Ii<Dif .  Ifaratp icanqve  rcspontit, 
»«  <»*<  irriiiai  lUam  CornrUaip,  aJ  qucm  rcfauB  bajua  orbis  itqac  inpcrniB  rcr* 
«.:u  tc  t>sct  Bccrsfc,  ^^c     In  Cai.  ^  4.  lii.  «.  6. 
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And  promising  great  services,  was  restored  to  the  city*.  After 
Sylla's  deaihy  by  intrigues :  and  faction,  he  acquired  so  great  an 
ioSufnce,  that  while  Pompey  was  abroad,  he  governed  all  things 
at  home  ;  procured  for  Antonius  the  command  over  the  coasts  of 
the  Mfditeiisnfan,  and  forLucullus,  the  management  of  theMith- 
ridatir  warf.  In  the  height  of  this  power,  he  made  an  ex« 
tnirsioii  into  Spam,  to  raise  contributions  in  that  province,  where^ 
meeting  with  some  opposition  to  his  violences,  he  had  the  hardi* 
aesB  lo  insult,  and  even  wound,  the  proconsul  Q.  Metellus  Piusf. 
hut  the  insolence  of  his  conduct,  and  the  infamy  of  his  life, 
gradually  diminished,  and  at  last  destroyed,  his  credit;  when 
finding  himself  cuntrouled  by  the  magistrates,  and  the  particular 
vigilance  of  Cieeru,  he  entered  eagerly  into  Catiline^t  plot,  and 
Wat  entrusted  with  the  most  bloody  and  desperate  part  of  it,  the 
tmak  of  niHSsacrei'ng  their  enemies  within  the  city.  The  rest  of 
the  coimpiiators  were  no  less  illustrious  for  their  birth§.  The 
two  S)  lla*$  were  nephews  to  the  dictator  of  that  name;  Autro- 
nius  had  obtained  the  consulship,  but  was  deprived  for  bribery; 
and  Cassius  was  a  competitor  for  it  with  Cicero  himself.  In 
•bori.tliey  were  all  of  the  same  stamp  and  character;  men  whom 
disappo  ni  ment^  ruined  fortunes,  and  flagitious  lives,  had  prepared 
for  any  design  against  the  state ;  and  all  whose  hopes  of  ease  and 
advanceii.ent  depended  on  a  change  of  aifairs,  and  the  subversion 
of  the  republic. 

As  ttiis  meeting  it  was  resolved,  that  a  general  insurrection 
•bould  be  raised  through  Italy,  the  difle rent  parts  of  which  were 
assigned  to  d liferent  leaders;  that  Catiline  should  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  troops  in  Etruria  ;  that  Rome  should  be  fired  in 
many  places  ar  once,  and  a  massacre  begun  at  the  same  time  of 
the  whole  senate,  and  all  their  enemies;  of  whom  none  were  t« 
be  sppred  but  the  sons  of  Pompey,  who  were  to  be  kept  as  hos« 
lages  of  their  peace  and  reconciliation  with  the  father;  that,  in 
the  consternation  of  the  tire  and  massacre,  Catiline  should  be  ready 
with  his  Tuscan  army,  lo  take  the  benefit  of  the  public  confusion, 

^Qaid  Cniilioii  toil  Datalibai,atqoe  Cethfgi 
laveaiet  quisquam  tublimiiiB  ? 

Jav.  Sat.  8.9S1.App.  399' 

t  Hie  est  M  Antooia  ,  qni  f^ratia  Coltae  cooiolit  ct  Cethtfi  flictioneio  scoatu, 
cuMtioncin  •iifiuitaui  iiartus,  ^c      Alcoo.  io  Verr.  2,3.  Plat,  in  LuguII. 

I  QuiH  rif  C  Cetlii'i^o,  alqae  rjut  io  Hispaiiiani  profcclione,  ac  de  Taloere  Q.  M«- 
teUi  Pit  cuf  iial,  rui  nuu  ad  illiua  paeoani  career  atdificatai  esse  ?ideatur  ?  Pro 
MjW.  «S. 

^  Corii,  porciitSyUaffCftbri^,  Aotonii,  Var^uatcii  atqtie  Loogtui ;  quuciliniliar  r 
^uac  aeaatut  insiguia?  jcc.     Ftur,  t.  4«  l. 
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nnd  make  liimscir  master  of  the  city;  where  Lent  ulus  in  the  tnera 
while  as  first  in  di(rnity,  was  to  preside  in  their  general  council! ; 

Cassius  to  ninnage  the  afTairs  oF  firing;  it;  Cethegua  to  direct  the 
massacre*.  But  tlie  vigilance  of  Cicero  being  the  chief  obstacle 
to  all  their  hopes,  Catiline  was  very  desirous  to  aee  him  taken  off 
before  he  left  Rome ;  upon  which  two  knighta  of  the  company 
undertook  to  kill  him  the  next  morning  in  his  bed,  in  anearlj 
visit  on  pretence  of  businessf.  They  were  both  of  hia  acquaint- 
ance, and  used  to  frequent  his  house;  and  knowing  his  customof 
giving  free  access  to  all,  made  no  doubt  of  being  readily  admittedi 
as  Cornelius,  one  of  the  two,  afterwards  confessed;^. 

The  meeting  was  no  sooner  over,  than  Cicero  bad  information 
of  all  that  passed  in  it ;  for,  by  the  intrigues  of  a  woman  named 
Fulvia,  he  had  gained  over  Curius  her  gallant*  one  of  the  centpi- 
rators,  of  Senatorian  rank,  to  send  him  a  punctual  account  of  all 
their  deliberations.  Me  presently  imparted  this  intelligence  to 
some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  city,  who  were  assembled  that  evening, 
as  usual  at  his  house;  informing  them  notonly  of  the  deaign^but 
naming  the  men  who  were  to  execute  it  and  the  very  hour  when 
they  would  be  at  his  gate :  all  which  fell  out  exactly  as  he  fore* 
told  ;  for  the  two  knights  cnme  before  break  of  day,  but  had  the 
mortification  to  find  the  house  well  guarded,  and  ail  admittance 
refused  to  theni§. 

Catiline  was  disappointed  likewise  in  another  affair  of  no  less 
moment  before  he  quitted  the  city  ;  a  design  to  surprise  the  town 
of  Prseneste,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  Italy,  within  twenty 
five  miles  of  Rome;  which  would  have  been  of  singular  use  to 
him  in  the  war,  and  a  sure  retreat  in  all  events:  but  Cicero  was 
btill  before-hand  with  him,  and,  from  the  apprehension  of  such  an 
attempt,  had  previously  sent  orders  to  the  place  to  keep  a  special 
guard  ;  so  that  when  Catiline  came  in  the  ni<;ht  to  make  an  assault^ 
he  found  them  so  well  provided,  that  he  durst  not  venture  on  the 
experimentil. 

*  Cum  Catilina  e^rcderctur  ad  rxcrcitum,  LcntutoH  in  urbc  irliuqueretur,  Caniui 
iucendiig,  Crtlirpi^  cacdi  pi-a«i)oii(*r«'tur«     ProSyll.  19,  Vid.  Plur.  in  Cicer. 

t  Dixiati  pHullnluni  tibiohRc  niorac,  quod  c^o  viverem  :  rrprrti  6untduo  Equitrs 
Roniaiii,  qui  Ic  isla  cura  lil>erareut,  ct  aenf  iila  ipsa  norte  aiiU'  lurcm  me  mcu  io 
lertnlo  inlrrf.  c  (uros  poUiccrentur,     lu  Catil.  1.  4.  il.  Saliuiit  v?8. 

{Tunc  tuim  p.iliT,  Cornell,  id  quod  tundeni  aliquaiido  cunfiutur,  inam  sibi 
ufficiusain  provinriiiin  dvpi>pokCir«     Pru  8yll.  Itt. 

^  Doniuin  mcnni  niiijuiihuB  praesidiis  munivi  cxrliisi  ro^',  i)Uos  hi  mane  ad  me 
.alutatuin  miacras  ^  cum  illi  ipsi  vcnisacnt,  quoN  r^<i  jam  multis  ac  suiuinis  virik 
:  i  me  id  icmporis  renlurua  case  praedixcram.     In  Catil,  i,  4, 

■  Quid?  cuiu  tu    Praenestc  Kalcndis  ipsis  NoTcmbribus  uccupatui'UDi  ooclurnM 
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This  was  the  state  of  the  conspiracy,  when  Cicero  deKvered 
the  first  of  those  four  speeches,  which  were  spoken  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  it,  and  are  still  extant.  The  meeting  of  the  conspirators 
^ms  on  the  sixth  of  November,  in  the  evening ;  and  on  the  eighth 
be  summoned  the  senate  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  the  capitol, 
where  it  was  not  usually  held  but  in  the  times  of  public  alarm*. 
7bere  had  been  several  debates  on  the  same  subject  of  Catiline's 
treasons,  and  his  design  of  killins^  the  consul;  and  a  decree  had 
patted^  at  the  motion  of  Cicero,  to  offer  a  public  reward  to  the 
first  discoverer  of  the  plo^;  **if  a  slave  his  liberty,  and  eight 
hundred  pounds;  if  a  citizen  his  pardon  and  sixteen  hundredf." 
Yet  Catiline,  by  a  profound  dissimulation,  and  the  constant  pro* 
ieiaions  of  his  innocence,  still  deceived  many  of  all  ranks  ;  repre* 
•eotiog  the  whole  as  the  fiction  of  his  enemy  Cicero^  and  offering 
to  give  security  for  his  behaviour,  and  to  deliver  himself  to  the 
custody  of  any  whom  the  senate  would  name;  of  M.  Lepidus,  of 
tbepretor  Metellus,  or  of  Caesar  himself  r  but  none  of  them  would 
receive  him,  and  Cicero  plainly  told  him,  "that  he  should  never 
think  himself  safe  in  the  same  house,  when  he  was  in  danger  by 
living  in  the  same  city  with  him  ^,'*yet  he  still  kept  on  themask, 
and  bad  the  confidence  to  come  to  this  very  meeting  in  the  capi-> 
tol ;  which  so  shocked  the  whole  assembly,  that  none  even  of  bis 
acquaintancedurst  venture  to  salute  him  ;  and  the  consular  senators 
quitted  that  part  of  the  house  in  which  he  sat,  and  left  the  whole 
bench  clear  to  hinj§.  Cicero  was  so  provoked  by  his  impudence, 
that,  instead  of  entering  upon  any  business,  as  he  designed,  ad- 
dressing himself  directly  to  Catiline,  he  broke  out  into  a  most 
severe  invective  against  him;  and,  with  all  the  fire  and  force  of 
an  incensed  eloquence,  laid  open  the  whole  course  of  his  villanies, 
and  the  notoriety  of  his  treasons. 

He  put  him  in  mind, 'Mhat  there  was  a  decree  already  made 
against  him,  by  which  he  could  take  his  life||;  and  that  he  ought 
to  have  done  it  long  ago, since  many  far  more  eminent  and  less  cri- 

• 

Inpeta  confidrret  ?  Seniittioe  ilUm  cotooUm  meojoMQ,  meit  preiidiit— eue  mnai- 
taM  ?  Ibid.  1.  3.  Preoetie— Dttiirm  muoitum.     VeU*  Pat.  9.  86. 

*  Nihil  hie  muDitisBimut  habcDdi  ■enatuf  locui.    lb,  1.1. 

'  t  Si  quia   iDdiraatct  de  coDJaratione,  quae  contra  Remp.   facta  erat,  praemiam 

tnrof  hbertatemet  tettertia  centam  ;  liberto,tmpiinitateiD  et  aettertia  oc«  Salluat  30. 

X  Com   amea  id  reapoqaom  tnlissep,  me  duIIo  modo  poise  ilidem  parietibua  tuto 

«Me  tecHni,  qai    magoo  in  pericalo  etiem,  qaod  iitdem  moeoibui  continercmnr. 

lb,  l.s. 

^  Qoit  de  ex  bac  taota  frequcntia,   tot  ex  tail  amicit  ac  neceiaariia  lalutavit  ? 
Quid,  qaod  adreoto  too  ista  aobtcUia  ?acuefacta  soot  ?  ^c,    lb.  K  7* 

II  Habcmni  senatvif  coniaUtnm  id  te,  Catiiina  ftbcmenB  et  frave,    la  Caill.  I.  u 

Vol.  I.  No,  47.  R 
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miDaU  had  been  taken  off  by  tbe  aaipe  auibority,  for  the  suspitkm 
only  of  treasonable  deaigni;  that  if  be  should  order  bim  tberefoif 
to  be  killed  upon  ibe  spot,  there  was  cause  to  apprehend,  that  it 
would  be  thought  rather  too  late,  than  too  cruel.     But  there  iprff 
a  certain  reason  which  yet  withheld  him^Thou  shall  then  be  pfif; 
to  death/'  sayshe,  **  when  there  is  not  a  man  to  be  found  so  wicked 
so  desperate,  so  like  to  thyself,  who  will  deny  it  to  be  done  just  ij. 
As  long  as  there  is  one  who  dares  to  defend  thee,  thou  shalt  lirei 
and  live  so,  as  thou  dost,  surrounded  by  the  guards,  wbicl)  Ih#T9 
placed  abo4it  thee,  so  as  not  to  suffer  thee  to  stir  a  foot  agmioat  (hf 
republic;  whilst  the  eyes  and  ears  of  many  shall  watch  theet as 
they  have  hitherto  done,  when  thou  little  tboughtest  of  itV'    9^ 
then  goes  on  to  give  a  detail  of  all  that  had  t>een  concerted  by  tht 
conspirators  at  their  several  routings,  to  let  him  9^e,  **  that  bt 
was   perfectly  informec}  of  every  step  which  he  bad  take^  W 
designed  to  take;  and  observes,  "  that  he  saw  ^veral  attlt4tTfSf 
tinie  in   the  senate,  who  had  assisted  at  those  qieettpgii.    Qa 
presses  him  therefore  to  quit  the  city,  and,  sinc^  all  bis  CQ111199I1 
were  detected,  to  drop  the  thought  of  fires  and  ma^acrea;    tbut 
the  gates  were  open,  and  no  body  should  stop  t^imf.**    Ti|fP| 
running   over   the    flagitious    enormities  of  his  life,  and    tilA 
series  of  his  traiterous  practices,  *'  he  exhorts,  urges,  cotninaif^Kt 
bim  to  depart,  and  if  he  would  be  advised  by  him,  to  go  ioio  h 
voluntary  exile,  and  free  them  from  their  fears;  that,  if  they  werf^ 
just  ones,  they  might  be  safer;  if  groundless,  the  quieter}:  |b#l 
though  be  would  not  put  the  question  to  the  bouse,  wbetl^ertbejc 
would  order  him  into  banishment  or  not,  yet  he  would  let  biia^ 
ace  their  sense  upon  it  by  the  manner  of  behaving  white  he  wa;i^ 
urging  him  to  it;  for  should  he  bid  any  other  senator  of  cr^U^ 
P.  Sextius,  or  M.  Marcellus,  to  go  into  exile,  they  woulc)  all  ria«^. 
up  against  him  at  once,  and  lay  violent  hands  on  their  coi^yU 
yet  when  he  said  it  to  him,  by  their  silence  they  approved  it;  by 
their  suQ*ering  it,  decreed  i^;  by  saying  nothing  proclainied  tl^ir 
consentg.    That  be  would  answer  likewise  for  the  knights,  wba 
were  then  guarding  the  avenues  of  the  senate,  and  were  hardly 
restrained  from  doing  him  violence ;  that  if  be  wouM  consent  ta 
go,  they  would  all  quietly  attend  him  to  the  gates.    Yet,  after  ajU 
if  iu  virtue  of  his  command  he  should  really  go  into  baniahmem,. 
be  foresaw  what  a  storm  of  envy   be  should  draw  by  it  upoA 
himself;  but  he  did  not  value  that,  if  by  his  own  calamity  bt 
could  avert  the  dangers  of  the  republic :  but  there  waa  no  hope 
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P  that  Catiline  coulJ  ever  be  induced  to  yieli]  to  the  occasions  of 
*  the  state,  or  moved  with  a  sense  of  liis  crimes,  or  reclaimed  by 
•ticme,  or  f^ar,  or  reason,  from  liis  madness,  He  exiiorts  him* 
therefore,  if  lie  would  not  go  into  exile,  to  go  at  least,  wliere  he 
was  expected,  into  Manilius'scamp,  »iid  begin  tbeivar ;  provided 
only  iliat  be  woidd  carry  out  with  him  all  the  rest  of  bis  crew; 
tint  there  be  might  not  and  exult  at  bis  full  ease,  without  the 
mortification  of  teeing  one  boiiest  man  about  bim.  There  lie 
might  practise  all  that  discipline  to  which  he  had  been  trained, 
of  lying  upon  ihe  ground,  not  only  in  pursuitof  his  lewd  amours,' 
but  of  bold  and  hurdy  enterprises:  there  be  might  exert  all  that 
boasted  patience  of  hunger,  cold,  and  want,  by  which  liowever 
be  would  shortly  lind  himself  undone."  He  then  introduces  an 
expostulation  of  the  republic  with  himself,  "  for  bis  too  great 
lenity,  in  suffering  such  a  traitor  to  eacape,  instead  of  hurrying' 
bim  to  immediate  death;  that  it  was  an  instance  of  cowardice 
and  ingratitude  to  tbe  Roman  people,  that  be,  a  new  man,  who, 
iviliiout  any  recotnmendaiion  from  his  ancestors,  bad  been  raised 
by  them  through  all  the  degrees  of  honour  to  sovereign  dignity, 
vhould  for  tbe  sake  of  any  danger  to  himself,  neglect  the  care  of 
ibe  public  safety.  To  this  most  sacred  voice  of  my  country," 
says  he,  "and  to  all  those  who  blame  me  after  the  same  manner, 
1  shall  make  this  short  answer;  that  if  I  bad  thought  it  the  most 
advisable  to  put  Catilme  to  death,  I  would  not  have  allowed  that 
gladiator  tbe  use  of  one  moment's  life ;  for  if,  in  former  days,  our 
most  illustrious  citizens,  instead  of  sullying,  have  done  honour  to 
their  memories,  by  the  destruction  of  Saturninus,  the  Gracchi, 
Flitccus,  and  many  others;  there  is  no  ground  to  fear,  that  by 
JtiUing  this  parricide,  any  envy  would  lie  upon  me  with  posterity  e 
yet  if  the  greatest  was  sure  to  befal  me,  it  was  always  my  persua- 
siOD,  that  envy  aci^uired  by  virtue  was  really  glory,  not  envy ; 
but  there  are  some  of  this  very  order,  who  do  not  either  see  tbe 
dangers  which  bang  over  us,  or  t\ie  dissemble  what  they  see ;  who 
by  the  softness  of  their  votes  cherish  Catiline's  hopes,  and  add 
Btrength  lo  the  conspiracy  by  not  believing  it;  whose  authority 
influences  many,  not  only  of  the  wicked  but  the  weak;  who,  if 
I  bad  punished  this  man  as  he  deserved,  would  not  have  failed  to 
cry  out  upon  me  for  acting  the  tyrant*.  Now  lam  persuaded, 
tta&t  when  be  is  once  gone  into  Manilius's  camp,  whither  be  ac« 
actually  designs  to  go,  none  can  he  so  silly,  as  not  to  see  that 
there  is  a  plot,  noneso  wicked,  asnottuacknowledge  it ;  whereas^ 
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by  taking  off  him  alone,  thou jcfh  this  pestilence  would  be  aoBt* 
what  checked,  it  could    not  be  suppressed:  but  when  be  hsi 
thrown  himself  into   rebellion,  and  carried  out  his  friends  along 
with  him,   and  drawn  together  the  profli);ate  and  desperate  froa 
all   parts  of  the  empire,  not  only  this  ripened  plague  of  there* 
public,   hut  the  very  root  and  seed  of  all  our  evils,  will  beeztir- 
pated  with  him  at  once."     Then  applying  himself  again  to  Cati- 
line, he  courludes  with  a  short  prayer  to  Jupiter;  "  With  these 
omens,  Cutiline,  of  all   prosperity   to   the   republic,    but  of  He* 
struction  to  thyself,  and  all  those  who  have  jomed  themselves  with 
thee  in  all  kinds  of  parricide,  go  thy  way  then  to  this  impious  and 
abominable  war;  whilst  thou,  Jupiter,  whose  religion  was  estab- 
lished with  the  foundation  of  this  city,  whom  we  truly  call  Stator, 
the  stay  and  prop  of  this  empire,  wilt  drive  this  man  and  his  ac- 
complices from  thy  altars  and  ttmples,  from  the  houses  and  walls 
of  the  city,  from  the  lives  and  fortunes  gf  us  all ;  and  will  destroy 
with  eterual  punishments,  both  living  and  dead,  all  the  haters  of 
good  men,  the  enemies  of  their  country,  the  plunderers  of  Italy, 
now   confederated  in  this  detestable  league  and  partnership  of 
villany/' 

Catiline,  astonished  by  the  thunder  of  this  speech,  had  little 
to  say  for  himself  in  answer  to  it;  yet»  *'  with  downcast  looks 
and  suppliant  voice,  be  begged  of  the  fathers,  not  to  believe  too 
hastily  what  was  said  against  him  by  an  enemy ;  that  bis  birth 
and  past  life  oflered  every  thing  to  him  that  was  hopeful ;  and  it 
was  not  to  be  imagined,  that  a  man  of  Patrician  family,  whose 
ancestors  as  well  as  himself,  had  given  many  proofs  of  their  af- 
fection to  the  Roman  people,  should  want  to  overturn  the govern- 
n^ent,  while  Cicero,  a  stranger,  and  late  inhabitant  of  Rome,  was 
so  zealous  to  preserve  it."  But,  as  he  was  going  on  to  give  foul  lan- 
guage, the  senate  interrupted  him  by  a  general  outcry,  calling  him 
traitor  and  parricide:  upon  which,  being  furious  and  desperate, 
lie  declared  again  aloud  what  he  had  said  before  to  Cato,  *'that 
since  he  was  circumvented  and  driven  headlong  by  his  enemies, 
he  would  quench  the  flame  which  was  raised  about  him,  by  the 
common  ruin;"  and  so  rushed  out  of  the  assembly*.  As  soon 
a^  he  was  come  to  his  house,  and  began  to  reflect  on  what  had 
passed,  perceiving  it  in  vain  to  dissemble  any  longer,  he  resolved 
to  enter  into  action  immediately,  before  the  troops  of  the  republic 
were   increased,  or  any   new  levies  made ;  so  that,  after  a  short 

'Tun  illc    furibuiidus ;  Qnoniam  qaidcm   rircomreotus,    iiiquit,   ab  inimicia 
pi  m  j>«  !);;or, inctndiuin  ocutn  iiiiiia  t'xtiiig'uaiu.     SallasttOi.  ' 
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conference  with  Lentulus^  Cethegus,  and  the  rest,  about  what 
had  been  concerted  in  the  last  meetings  having  given  fresh  orders 
mnd  assurances  of  bis  speedy  return,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  army, 
he  left  Rome  that  very  night,  with  a  small  retinue,  to  make  the 
heat  of  his  way  towards  Etruria*. 

He  no  sooner  disappeared,  than  his  friends  gave  out  that  he 
was  gone  into  a  voluntary  axile  at  Marseilisf,  which  was  !n« 
dastriously  spread  through  the  city  the  next  morning,  to  raise  an 
odium  upon  Cicero,  for  driving  an  innocent  man  into  banishment, 
without  any  previous  trial  or  proof  of  his  guilt:  but  Cicero 
was  too  well  informed  of  his  motions,  to  entertain  ^any  doubt 
about  his  going  to  Manilius*s  camp,  and  into  actual  rebellion; 
he  knew  that  he  had  sent  thither  already  a  quantity  of  arms,  and 
all  the  ensigns  of  military  command,  with  that  silver  eagle  which 
be  used  to  keep  with  great  superstition  in  his  house,  for  its 
having  belonged  toC.  Marius,  in  his  expedition  against  the  Cim«* 
bri$.  But  lest  the  stpry  should  make  an  ill  impression  on  the  city, 
be  called  the  people  together  into  the  forum,  to  give  them  an  ac<« 
count  of  what  passed  jn  the  senate  .the  day  before,  and  ofCatiline^f 
leaving  Rome  upon  it. 

He  began  by  "congratulating  with  them  on  Catiline's  flight, 
as  on  a  certain  victory,  since  the  driving  him  from  his  secret  plots 
and  insidious  attempts  on  their  lives  and  fortunes  into  open  rebel- 
lion, was  in  effect  to  conquer  him:  that  Catiline  himself  was  sen- 
sible of  it,  whose  chief  regret  in  his  retreat  was  not  for  leaving 
tbe  city,  but  for  leaving  it  standing§.  But,  if  there  be  any  here,*^ 
says  be,  "  who  blame  me  for  what  I  am  boasting  of,  as  you  all  in- 
dfeed  justly  may,  that  I  did  not  rather  seize,  than  send  away  so 
capital  an  enemy,  that  is  not  my  fault,  citizens,  but  the  fault  of 
the  times.  Catiline  ought  long  ago  to  have  suffered  the  last 
punishment;  the  cgstom  of  our  ancestors,  the  discipline  of  the 
empire,  and  the  republic  itself,  required  it :  but  how  many  would 
there  have  been  who  would  not  have  believed  what  I  charged  him 
with  ?  bow  many  who,  through  weakness,  would  never  have 
imagined  it,  or  through  wjckedness,  would  have  defended  it?'' 
He  observes, '*  that  if  he  had  put  Catiline  to  death,  he  should 

•  Ibid.  St. 

t  At  enim  tuot,  Qair|teS|  qui  dicant  a  me  in  exilium  ejecfum  enc  Calilinaai— • 
f^o  vcbemeoB  ille  cootiil,  qui  ?erbo  c'lrtn  io  exHiuui  ejicio,  «Vc«    |n  Catil.  9«  6. 
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have  drawn  upon  himself  such  an  odiumyis  would  have  rendeied 
him  unable  to  prosecute  his  accomplices,  and  extirpate  therenlifiiri 
of  the  conspiracy ;  but,  so  far  from  being  afraid  of  him  now,  he 
was  sorry  only  that  he  went  off  with  so  few  to  attend  him* i 
that  his  forces  were  contemptible,  if  compared  with  those  of  tke 
republic,  made  up  of  a  miserable,  needy  crew,  who  bad  wasted 
their  substance,  forfeited  their  bails,  and  would  run  away,  nol 
only  at  the  sight  of  an  army,  but  of  the  pretor's  edict :  that  tbost 
who  had  deserted  his  army,  and  staid  behind,  were  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  army  itself;  and  the  more  so,  because  they 
knew  him  to  be  informed  of  all  their  designs,  yet  were  not  ataB: 
moved  by  it;  that  he  had  laid  open  all  their  councils  in  the  senata 
the  day  before,  upon  which  Catiline  was  so  disheartened,  that  bt 
immediately  fled :  that  he  could  not  guess  what  these  others  meant; 
if  they  imagined  that  he  should  always  use  the  same  lenity,  tbcj 
were  much  mistakenf:  for  he  had  now  gained  what  be  bad 
hitherto  been  waiting  for,  to  make  all  the  people  see  that  tbaia 
ivas  a  conspiracy;  that  new,  therefore,  there  was  no  mote  roooa 
for  clemency,  the  case  itself  required  severity:  yet  he  would  ttill 
grant  them  one  thing,  to  quit  the  city,  and  follow  Catiline:  nay. 
would  tell  them  the  way  ;  it  was  the  Aurelian  road,  and,  if  tbqf 
would  make  haste,  they  might  overtake  him  before  night**  Tbctt 
after  describing  the  profligate  life  and  conversation  of  CatrliaiBr 
and  his  accomplices:}:,  he  declares  it  insufferably  impudent  fop 
such  men  to  pretend  to  plot ;  the  lazy  against  the  active,  the 
fcK)lish  against  the  prudent,  the  drunken  against  the  sober,  the 
drowsy  against  the  vigilant,  who,  lolling  at  feasts,  embracing  mis« 
tresses,  staggering  with  wine,  stuffed  with  victuals,  crowned  with 
garlands,  daubed  with  perfumes,  belch  out  in  their  conversatiodf 
a  design  of  massacring  the  honest,  and  firing  the  city.  If  my 
consulship,"  says  he, ''since  it  cannot  cure,  should  cut  ofl^ all 
these,  it  would  add  no  small  period  to  the  duration  of  the  repuh« 
lie  :  for  there  is  no  nation  which  we  have  reason  to  fear,  no  king 
who  can  make  war  upon  the  Roman  people ;  all  disturbancef 
abroad,  both  by  land  and  sea,  are  quelled  by  the  virtue  of  one 
man ;  but  a  domestic  war  still  remains ;  the  treason,  the  danger. 
the  enemy,  is  within  ,  we  are  to  combat  with  luxury,  with  mad« 
ness,  with  villany :  in  this  war  I  profess  myself  your  leader,  and 
take  upon  myself  all  the  animosity  of  the  desperate:  whatever 
can  possibly  be  healed,  I  will  heal;  but  what  ought  to  be  cut  o^. 

Mbid»2.  +Ibi(L3.  t  Ibid.  4, 
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I  will  never  suffer  to  spread  to  the  ruin  of  the  city*."  He  then 
takes  notice  of  the  report  of  Catiline's  being  driven  into  exile,  but 
ridicules  the  weakness  of  it,  and  says, "  that  he  had  put  that  mat« 
ter  out  of  doubt,  by  exposing  all  his  treasons  the  day  before  in 
the  senatef.''  He  laments  the  '*  wretched  condition,  not  only  of 
gOYerning,  but  even  of  preserving  states :  for  if  Catiline,**  says  he, 
^  baffled  by  my  pains  and  councils,  should  really  change  his  mind, 
/drop  all  thoughts  of  war,  and  betake  himself  to  exile,  he  would  not 
be  said  to  be  disarmed  and  terrified,  or  driven  from  his  purpose  by 
my  vigilance;  but*  uncondemned  and  innocent,  to  be  forced  into 
baoisbment  by  the  threats  of  the  consul ;  and  there  would  be  num« 
bers  who  would  think  him  not  wicked,  but  unhappy ;  and  me  not 
m  diligent  consul,  but  a  cruel  tyrant.''  He  declares  "  that  though^ 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  ease  or  character,  he  should  never  wish  to 
bear  of  Catiline's  being  at  the  head  of  an  army,  yet  they  would  cer« 
taioly  hear  it  in  three  days'  time :  that  if  men  were  so  perverse  as 
io complain  of  his  being  driven  away,  what  would  they  have  said 
if  bt  had  been  put  to  death  ?  Yet  there  was  not  one  of  those  who 
talked  of  his  going  to  Marseills,  but  would  be  sorry  for  it,  if  it  was 
true,  and  wished  much  rather  to  see  him  in  Manilius's  camp^." 
He  proceeds  to  describe  at  large  the  strength  and  forces  of  Cati* 
line,  and  the  different  sorts  of  men  of  which  they  were  composed  ; 
and  then  displaying  and  opposing  to  them  the  superior  forces 
•f  the  republic,  he  shews  it  to  be ''a  contention  of  all  sorts  of 
"Virtue  against  all  sorts  of  vice,  in  which,  if  all  human  help  should 
fsil  them,  the  gods  themselves  would  neVer  suffer  the  best  cause 
ID  the  world  to  be  vanquished  by  the  worstS.**  He  requires  them, 
therefore,  '*to  keep  a  watch  only  in  their  private  houses,  for  he 
had  taken  care  to  secure  the  public,  without  any  tumult:  that 
be  bad  given  notice  to  all  the\;plonies  and  great  towns  of  Catiline's 
Ktreat,  so  as  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  him  :  that  as  to  the 
body  of  gladiators,  whom  Catiline  always  depended  upon  as  his 
best  and  surest  band,  they  were  taken  care  of  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  republic||;  though  to  say  the  truth, 
even  these  were  better  affected  than  some  part  of  the  Patricians: 
that  he  had  sentQ.  Metellus,  the  pretor,  into  Gaul,  and  the  dis« 
trict  of  Picenum,  to  oppose  all  Catiline*s  motions  on  that  side; 
and,  for  settling  all  matters  at  home,  had  summoned  the  senate  to 
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meet  again  that  morning,  which,  as  they  savir,  was  then !!■<!*  ^^^^  .  c^^' 
bling.     As  for  iho«e,  therefore,  who  were  left  behind  in  iht^^m^-'    .    *• 
though  they  were  now  enemies,  yet  since  they  were  born  cil**^\]^L'^'-  *  ^W- 
he  atlmonisherl  (hem  again  and  again,  that  his  lenity  had  ^^^X^  LxA* 
waiting  only   for  an  opportunity  of  demonstrating  the  cert^^   ^^k  v. 
of  the  plot:  that  for  the  rest,   he  should  never  forget  that-       ^^^^L  . 
was  his  country,  he  their  consul,  who  thought  it  bis  duty  ei^  ^^ 

to  live  with  them,  or  die  for  them.     There  is  no  guard,"  says       .^^^^  ^ 
*'  upon  the  gates,  none  to  watch  the  roads ;  if  any  one  has  a  xsL\^ 
to  withdraw  himself,  he  may  go  whenever  he  pleases;  but  if  9^ 
makes  the  least  stir  within  the  city,  bO  as  to  be  caught  inanyoTer*^'^^^       I 
afit  against  the  republic,  he  shall  know  that  there  are  in  it  vigilaaP^^ 
consuls,  excellent  magistrates,  and  a  stout  senate;  that  ihereart^'^^^ 
arms  and  a  prison,  whicli  our  ancestors  provided  as  the  avenger  ^' 
of  manifest  crimes;  and  all  this  shall  he  transacted  in  such  anas*   '^ 
ner,  chizens,  tliat  the  greatest  disorders  shall  be  quelled  without    ^ 
the  least  hurry,  the  greatest  dangers,  without  any  tumult,  ado*     ^-^>^^ 
mestic  war,  the  most  desjicrate  of  any  in  our  memory,  by  fiieyour 
only  leader  and  general,  inn)y  gown;  which  I  will  managesoi 
that,  ns  far  as  it  i?  possible,  nut  one  even  of  the  guilty  sba^i  suffci 
punishment    in   tiie    city:  hut  if  their  audaciousness,  and  m) 
country's  danger,  should  necessarily  drive  me  from  this  mild  re 
solution,  yet  I  will  efl'ect,  what  in  so  cruel  and  treacherous  a  w^ 
could  hardly  be  hoped  for,  that  not  one  honest  man  should  fail,  bu 
all  of  you  be  safe,  by  the  punishment  of  a  few.    This  I  promise, 
citizens,  not  from  any  conlitlencc  in  my  own  prudence,  orfroa  r^ 
nQy  human  councils,  but  from  the  many  eminent  declarations  of  tli 
gods,   by  whose  impulse  I  am  led  into  this  persuac^ion,  who  a.ssi9 
us,  not  as  ihcy  useil  to  do,  at  a  distance,  against  foreign  and  rea)ot» 
cnemies,   but   by   their  pu-seni  hil|»  and  protection  defend  thei 
temples  and   our  houses:   it  is  your  part,  therefore,   to  worship 
implore,  and  pray  to  them,  that  since  all  our  enemies  are  nowsuV: 
«lued  both  by  land  and  sea,   ihev  would  continue  to  preserve  th 
city,  which  was  des^igned  by  them  the  most  beautiful,  the  mo 
flourishing,  aitd  most  powerful  on  earti),  from  the  most  detcstab/ 
treasons  of  its  own  desrperale  citizens."  I 

We  have  no  account  of  this  day's  debate  in  the  senate,  whicl^^  i 

met  while  Cicero  was  speaking  to  the  people,  and  were  waiting'  j 

his  coming  to  them  from  the  rostra :  but  as  to  Cat  dine,  after  stay-  I 

ing  a  few  days  on  the  road  to  raise  and  arm  the  country  through 
which  he  passed,  and  which  his  agents  had  already  been  disposing 
to  his  interests,  he  marched  directly  to  i\Ianilius*s  camp,  with  the 
fasces  and  all  the  ensigns  of  military  command  di:?played  before 
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Un,  Upon  (bis  news  the  senate  declared  both  bim  and  Manlius 
public  enemies,  with  offers  of  pardon  to  ail  his  followers,  who 
verenot  condemned  of  capital  crimes,  if  they  returned  to  their 
duty  by  a  certain  day ;  and  ordered  the  consuls  to  make  new 
leries,  that  Antonius  should  follow  Catiline  with  the  army;  and 
Cieerostay  at  home  to  guard  the  city*. 

It  will  seem  strange  to  some,  that  Cicero,  when  he  had  certain 
inrormttion  of  Cataline*8  treason,  instead  of  seizing  him  in  tbe 
city,  not  only  suffered,  but  urged  his  escape,  and  forced  him  as  it 
mttt  lo  bei^iD  the  war.  But  there  was  good  reasoii  for  what  he 
did,  as  tie  frfquently  intimates  in  his  speeches;  he  had  many 
CDsmits  among  the  nobility,  and  Cataline  many  secret  friends ;  and 
thsDgti  he  was  perfectly  informed  of  the  whole  progress  and  extent 
of  tbe  plot,  yet  the  proofs  being  not  ready  to  be  laid  before  tbe 
1wblic,Cataliue's  dissimulation  still  prevailed,  and  persuaded  great 
Biffibvrs  of  his  innocence;  so  that  if  he  had  imprisoned  and 
paiiitied  him  at  this  time,  as  he  deserved,  the  whole  faction  were 
piepared  to  raise  a  general  clamour  against  him,  by  representing 
bitadininistfationasa  tyranny,  and  the  plot  as  a  forgery  contrivied 
isiupport  it:  wbert-as  by  driving  Catiline  into  rebellion,  he  made 
all  men  st-e  the  reality  of  their  danger;  while,  from  an  exact 
account  of  his  troops,  be  knew  them  to  be  so  unequal  to  those 
of  the  republic,  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  being  destroyed, 
if  becojld  be  pushe<i  to  the  necessity  of  declaring  himself,  before 
bit  oilier  projects  were  ripe  for  execution.  He  knew  also,  that 
if  Catiline  was  once  driven  out  of  the  city,  and  separated  from  his 
accomplices,  who  were  a  lazy,  drunken,  thoughtless  crew,  they 
would  ruin  themselves  by  their  own  rashness,  and  be  easily  drawn 
into  any  trap  which  he  should  lay  for  them:  the  event  shewed 
that  he  judged  right;  and  by  what  happened  afterwards,  both  to 
Catiliiif  and  to  himself,  it  appeared,  that,  as  far  as  human  caution 
could  reach,  he  acted  with  the  utmost  prudence,  in  regard,  as 
veil  lo  his  own,  as  to  the  public  safety* 

lotbe  midst  of  all  this  hurry»  and  soon  after  Catiline's  flight, 
Cicero  found  leisure,  according  to  his  custom,  to  defend  L.  Murena, 
ooe  of  the  consuls  elect,  who  was  now  brought  to  a  trial  for 
bribery  and  corruption.  Cato  bad  declared  in  the  senate,  that  he 
vould  try  the  foice  of  Cicero*s  late  law  upon  one  of  the  consular 
candidatesf:  and  since  Catiline,  whom  he  chiefly  aimed  at,  was 

•  Salluit.  36. 
t  Dili  it  tcBAto,  me  noaen  convulArM  c  Andidati  delatnrum.     Pro  MurcD.  30« 
Qioditrociicr  in  ttoata  dixifti,  aut  aun  dixiifei,  ant  tcpoiuiBfcs.    lb.  31,  Plular. 
Cato. 
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out  of  bis  rtach,  he  resolved  to  fail  upon  Murena;  yet  conniTed 
at  the  same  time  at  the  other  consul^  Silanua,  who  bad  married 
hia  sister,  though  equally  guilty  with  his  colleague*:  be  wu 
joined  in  the  accusation  by  oue  of  the  disappointed  caiididatei» 
S.  Sulpiciu8,a  person  of  distinguished  worth  and  character,  and 
the  most  celebrated  lawyer  of  the  age»  for  whose  aervice,  and  at 
whose  instance,  Cicero's  law  against  bribery  waa  chiefly  pro- 
vided t. 

Murena  was  bred  a  soldier,  and  had  acquired  great  fame  iatkc 
Mithridatic  war,  as  lieutenant  to  LucullusJ;  and  waa  dow 
defended  by  three,  the  greatest  men,  as  well  as  tbe  greatest 
orators  of  Rome,— Crassus,  Hortensius,  and  Cicero;  so  that  there 
bad  seldom  been  a  trial  of  more  expectation,  on  account  of  the 
dignity  of  all  the  parties  concerned.  The  character  of  tbeae- 
cusers  makes  it  reasonable  to  believe,  that  there  was  clear  proof 
of  some  illegal  practices;  yet,  from  Cicero's  speech,  which,  though 
imperfect,  is  the  only  remaining  monument  of  the  tranaactioD^it 
seems  probable,  that  they  were  such  only,  as,  though  strictly 
speaking,  irregular,  were  yet  warranted  by  custom  and  tbe  ex* 
ample  of  all  candidates;  and,  though  heinous  in  tbe  eyes  of  a 
Cato,  or  an  angry  competitor,  were  usually  overlooked  by  tbe 
magibtrates,  and  expected  by  tbe  people. 

Theaccusation  consisted  of  three  heads;  the  scandal  of  Mureoa*s 
life;  the  want  of  dignity  in  his  character  and  family  ;  and  bribery 
in  the  late  election.  As  to  the  first,  the  greatest  crime  which 
Cato  ci)ar^ed  him  with  was  dancing;  to  which  Cicero*s  defence 
is  scn)ewhat  remarkable  :  **  He  admonishes  Cato  not  to  throw  out 
sucli  a  calumny  so  inconsiderately,  or  to  call  the  consul  of  Rome 
a  dancer;  but  to  consider  how  many  other  crimes  a  man  must 
needs  be  guilty  of  before  that  of  dancing  could  be  truly  objected 
to  bin);  since  nobody  ever  danced,  even  in  solitude, or  a  private 
meeting  of  friends,  who  was  not  cither  drunk  or  mad;  for  danc- 
ing was  always  the  last  act  of  riotous  banquets,  gay  places,  and 
inuch  jollity:  that  Cato  charged  him  therefore  with  what  was 
the  effect  of  many  vices,  yet  with  none  of  those,  without  which 
that  vice  could  not  possibly  subsist ;  with  no  scandalous  feasts,  no 
amours,  no  nightly  revels,  lewdness,  no  extravagant  expencc/'  §&c. 

•  Plutarch  in  Cato. 

t  Legem  ambitui  aagitasti«— gcstus  est  mos  et  rolontati  ct  digoitati  lav.  Pra 
Murcn.  23. 

t  Legatus  L,  LacuUo  fuit;  qua  in  tefpitione  duxit  cxercilum— mignas  cepiu 
bostuim  fudit,  urbes  pirtim  ri  partita  obsidiaoe  cepit.    Pro  Mureo.  9. 

^  Pro  ftluico,  6. 
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•   •  • 

At  to  the  second  article;  the  want  of  dignity,  it  was  urged 
chiefly  by  Sulpicius,  who  being  noble,  and  a  patrician,  was  the 
more  mortified  to  be  defeated  by  a  plebeian,  whose  extraction  he 
contemned:  but  **Cicero  ridicules  the  Taoity  of  thinking  no 
family  good,  but  a  patrician ;  shews  thatMurena*8  granfather  and 
greatgrandfather  bad  been  pretors;  and  that  his  father  also,  from 
the  aame  dignity,  had  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph;  thai 
Sulpicius's  nobility  was  better  known  to  the  antiquaries  than  to 
the  people ;  since  his  grandfather  had  never  borne  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal offices,  uor  his  father  ever  mounted  higher  than  the  eques- 
trian rank  ;  that  being  therefore  the  son  of  a  Roman  knight,  he 
bad  always  reckoned  him  in  the  same  class  with  himself,  of  those 
who  by  their  own  industry  had  opened  their  way  to  the  highest 
.honours;  that  the  Curius's,  the  Cato's,  the  Pompeius*s,  the  Ma- 
rius*s,  the  Didius*s,  theCaelius*s,  were  all  of  the  same  sort;  that 
when  he  had  broken  through  that  barricade  of  nobility,  and  laid 
the  consulship  open  to  the  virtuous,  as  well  as  to  the  noble :  and 
when  a  consul,  of  an  antient  and  illustrious  descent,  was  defended 
by  a  consul,  the  son  of  a  knight:  he  never  imagined,  that  the 
accusers  would  venture  to  say  a  word  about  the  novelty  of  a 
family ;  that  he  himself  had  two  patrician  competitors,  the  one  a 
profligate  and  audacious,  the  other  an  excellent  and  modest  man ; 
yet  that  he  outdid  Catiline  in  dignity,  Gaiba  in  interest;  and  if 
that  had  been  a  crime  in  a  new  man,  he  should  not  have  wanted 
enemies  to  object  it  to  him  V  He  then  shews,  *'  that  the  science 
of  arms,  in  which  Murena  excelled,  had  much  more  dignity  and 
splendour  in  it  than  the  science  of  the  law,  being  that  which 
first  gave  a  name  to  the  Roman  people,  brought  glory  to  their  city 
aad  subdued  the  world  to  their  empire ;  that  martial  virtue  bad 
ever  been  the  means  of  conciliating  the  favour  of  the  people,  and 
recommending  to  the  honours  of  the  state;  and  it  was  but  rea- 
sonable that  it  should  hold  the  first  place  in  that  city,  which 
was  raised  by  it  to  be  the  head  of  all  the  other  cities  in  the 
worldt." 

As  to  the  last  and  heaviest  part  of  the  charge,  the  crime  of  bri- 
bery, there  was  little  or  nothing  made  out  against  him,  but  what 
was  too  common  to  be  thought  criminal;  the  bribery  of  shews, 
plays,  and  dinners,  given  to  the  populace;  yet  not  so  much  by 
himself  as  by  his  friends  and  relations,  who  were  zealous  to  serve 

•  Pro  MareD,7«  S, 

t  Pro  Maren.g,  10,  ii. 
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him  ;  to  that  Cicero  makes  very  slight  of  it,  and  declares  binmlf 
**i»ore  afraid  of  the  authority,  than  the  accusal  ion  of  Cnio;*'  and» 
to  obviate  the  influence  uliicli  the  reputation  of  C«to*s  integrity 
might  have  in  the  cause,  lit- (ibserves,  '*  that  the  people  in^eDeral, 
and  all  wise  judges,  have  ever  beenjealousof  the  poAeranii  inter- 
est of  an  accuser;  le^t  the  criminal  should  be  borne  down,  not  by 
the  weight  of  his  Lriu-cs,  but  the  superior  fu;re  of  his  adversary. 
Let  the  authoniy  ci  tiie  great  prevail/'  8a}f«  he,  "  for  the  safety 
of  the  innocent,  the  protetiiun  of  the  lielpless,  and  tiie  relief  of 
the  miserable;  but  let  its  influence  be  repelled  from  the  dangers 
and  destruction  of  citizens:  for  if  any  one  should  say,  tliai  Cato 
would  not  have  taken  the  pains  to  ucc a^e,  if  he  nurl  nni  been  a^ 
aured  of  the  crime,  he  esiahllsues  a  very  unjust  law  to  men  in 
distress,  by  making  the  judgment  of  an  an  accuser  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  prejudice  or  previous  coiitiemn.u.oiiulthc;  crirTinw;*. 
He  exhorts  Cato  not  to  be  so  severe,  on  u  hat  ancient  cusicini  and 
the  republic  itself  bad  found  useful ;  nor  to  deprive  the  peopleof 
their  pla>s,  crladiaiors,  and  feasts,  which  their  ancestors  had  ip« 
proved  ;  nor  to  take  from  candidates  an  opportunity  ol  ubliging, 
by  a  method  of  expence  which  indicatt-d  their  generosity,  rather 
than  an  intention  to  corrupif  " 

But  whatever  Murena*s  crime  might  be,  the  circumstance  which 
chiefly  favoured  him  uasiheditficulty  of  the  times,  and  a  retiellion 
actually  on  foot;  whith  made  it  ne:ther  safe  nor  prudent 
to  deprive  the  city  of  a  consul,  who.  bv  a  military  education, 
was  the  best  qualified  lo  defend  it  in  so  dangerous  a  crisis.  This 
point  Cicero  dwells  much  upon,  deciarum,  "  that  he  undertook 
this  cause,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  Murena,  as  of  tbp  peace, 
tlic  liberty*  the  lives,  and  safety  of  them  nil.  Hear,  hear,*'  aays 
lie.  '*your  consul,  who.  not  to  speak  arroiiunily,  thinks  of  nothing 
day  and  ni«>ht  but  of  the  republic:  Catiline  does  not  despise  us 
so  far  as  to  hope  to  suhdue  tlii«  city  with  the  force  which  lie  haa 
carried  out  with  him:  the  conuicirn  is  spread  wider  than  you 
iningine:  the  'rro)\in  !•.  ise  is  vvitsiiii  our  walU;  which,  while  I 
nni-consul,  shall  never  oppress  you  in  \our  sleep.  If  it  be  asked 
then,  w  hat  leason  I  have  to  tear  CatiLne?  none  at  all;  and  I  have 
taken  care  that  nobody  else  r.^cd  fear  him:  yet,  I  say,  that  we 
Ihive  cause  to  fear  tlio^e  troops  uf  his,  which  I  see  in  this  very 
placr.  Nor  i!<  his  nrniy  so  mucn  to  be  dreaded,  as  those  who 
are  said  to  iiave  deserted  it ;  tor  in  trulli  they  are  not  deserted, 
but  are  left  by  hi  in  only  ;\s  spits  upon  us,  and  placed  as  it  were 
in  ambush,  to  liestroy  us  the  mere  securely  :  ail  these  want  to  see 

*  Prtf«  Murc.i«  J8.  t  Ibid.  j6, 
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a  worthy  consul,  id  expcrienceci  general,  t  man  both  by  nature 
and  fortunes  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  republic,  driren  by 
your  sentence  from  the  guard  and  custody  of  the  cityV*  After 
urging  this  topic  with  great  warmth  and  force,  he  adds,  *'  we  are 
sow  come  to  the  crisis  and  extremity  of  our  danger;  there' ia  no 
resource  or  recovery  for  us,  if  we  now  miscarry  ;  it  is  no  time  to 
throw  away  any  of  the  helps  which  we  have,  hut  by  all  means 
possible  to  acquire  more.  The  enemy  is  not  on  the  banks  of  the 
Anio,  which  was  thought  so  terrible  in  the  Punic  war,  but  in 
the  city  and  the  forum.  Good  gods!  (I  cannot  speak  it  without  a 
sigh)  there  are  some  enemies  in  the  very  sanctuary ;  some,  I  say, 
eren  in  the  senate!  The  godsgrant,  that  my  colleague  may  quell 
this  rebellion  by  our  arms;  whilst  I,ia  the  gown,  by  the  assistanoe 
of  all  the  honest,  will  dispel  tiie  other  dangers  with  which  the  city 
is  now  big.  But  what  will  become  of  us,  if  tbey  should  slip 
tlHt>ugh  our  hands  into  the  new  year ;  and  lind  but  one  consul  in . 
tlie  republic,  and  him  employed,  not  in  prosecuting  the  war,  but 
hi  providing  a  colleague?  then  this  plague  of  Catiline  will  break 
oat  in  all  its  fury,  spreading  terror,  confusion,  fire  and  sword 
through  the  city  &c.t.''  This  consideration,  so  forcibly  urged, 
of  the  necessity  of  having  two  consuls  for  the  guard  of  the  city,  ' 
at  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  had  auch  weight  wftb  the  judges, . 
tbmt,  without  any  deliberation,  tliey- unanimously  acquitted^ 
Murena,  and  would  not,  as  Cicero  says,  so  much  as  hear  the 
accusation  of  men,  the  most  eminent  and  illustrious^. 

Cicero  had  a  strict  intimacy  all  this  while  with  Sulptcius,  w4)om 
be  had  served  with  all  his  interest  in  this  very  contest  for  the 
consulship!.  He  bad  a  great  friendship  also  with  Cato,  and  the 
highest  Esteem  of  his  integrity  ;  yet  not  only  defended  this  cause 
against  them  both,  but,  to  takeoff  the  prejudiceof  their  authority, 
laboured  even  to  make  them  ridiculous;  rallying  the  profession  of 
Sulpicius  as  trifling  and  contemptible,  the  principles  of  Cato  as 
absurd  and  impracticable,  with  so  much  humour  and  wit,  that  he 
made  tlie  whole  audience  very  merry,  and  forced  Cato  to  cry  out,  . 
•* What  a  facetious.consul  have  we|| !"  but  what  is  more  observable, 
the  opposition  of  these  great  men  in  an  affair  so  interesting,  gave 
DO  sort  of  interruption  to  their  friendship,  which  continued  as  firm 
as  ever  to  the  end  of  their  lives :  and  Cicero,  who  lived  the  longest 

♦  Pro,  Moisro,  37,  f  Ibid.  SQ, 

^  De/endi  consul  L.  Afarenam^voemo  illorttin  Jadicav,  claristimia  virii  accauu 
tVbai,  aadieodom  libi  de  ambitn  cararit,  com  beUun  jam  gerente  CatUioe,  omnes, 
pie  auctofe,  daoa  coDsoleB  Kalendia  Jao,  icireDt  else  op«rterf«    Ibid. 

^  Pro  Mnren.  8,  ||  Plot,  in  Cato. 
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ef  tbenif  sheif  ed  the  real  value  that  be  bad  for  them  both  after 
their  deaths,  by  procuring  public  honours  for  the  one,  and 
writing  the  life  and  praises  of  the  other.  Murena,  too,  thoagh 
exposed  to  so  much  danger  by  the  prosecution,  yet  seen^s  to  have  • 
retained  no  resentment  of  it;  but,  during  his  consulship,  paid  a 
great  deference  to  the  counsels  of  Cato,  and  employed  all  bi^ 
power  to  support  him  against  the  violence  of  Metellus,  his 
colleague  in  the  tribunate.  This  was  a  greatness  of  mind  truly 
noble,  and  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  persons;  not  to  be 
shocked  by  the  particular  contradiction  of  their  friends,  when 
their  general  views  on  both  sides  were  laudable  and  virtuous : 
yet  this  must  not  be  wholly  charged  to  the  virtue  of  the  men, 
but  to  the  discipline  of  the  republic  itself,  which,  by  a  wise 
policy,  imposed  it  as  a  duty  on  its  subjects  to  defend  their  fellow 
citizens  in  their  dangers,  without  regard  to  any  friendships  or 
engagements  whatsoever*.  The  examples  of  this  kind  will  be 
more  or  less  frequent  in  states,  in  proportion  as  the  public  good 
happens  to  be  the  ruling  principle  ;  for  that  is  a  bond  of  unioo 
too  6rm  to  be  broken  by  any  little  differences  about  the  measures 
of  pursuing  it:  but  where  private  ambition  and  party  zeal  have 
the  ascendant,  there  every  opposition  must  necessarily  create 
animosity,  as  it  obstructs  the  acquisition  of  that  good,  which  is 
considered  as  the  chief  end  oflife,  private  benefit  and  advantage. 

Before  the  trial  of  Murena,  Cicero  had  pleaded  another  cauae 
of  the  same  kind  in  the  defence  of  C.  Piso,  who  had  been  cousul 
four  years  before,  and  acquired  the  character  of  a  brave  and 
vigorous  magistrate  :  but  we  have  no  remains  of  the  speech,  nor  ' 
any  thing  more  Sjsid  of  it  by  Cicero,  than  that  Piso  was  acquitted 
on  the  account  of  his  laudable  behaviour  in  bis  consulshipf.  We 
learn  however  from  Sallust,  that  he  was  accused  of  oppreasioQ 
and  extortion  of  his  government;  and  that  the  prosecution  was 
promoted  chiefly  by  J.  C^sar,  out  of  revenge  for  Piso's  having 
arbitrarily  punished  one  of  his  friends  or  clients  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul;. 

But  to  return  to  the  affair  of  the  conspiracy.    Lentulus,  and  ' 
the  rest,  who  were  left  in  the  city,  were  preparing  all  things  for  * 
the  execution  of  their  grand  design,  and  soliciting  men  of  all 
ranks,  who  seemed  likely  to  favour  their  cause,  or  to  be  of  any 
use  to  it:  among  the  rest,  they  agreed  to  make  an  attempt  on 

*  Hadc  nobis  a  mijoribM  etee  traditam  disciplioam)  «1  notliui  amieitii  ad  pro> 
paliaoda  prricula  impedireoMr.    Pro  Sfylla,  17. 

t  Pro  Flaecoy  39.  X  Sallutt.  49. 
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.  the  amba8Sftdor»  of  the  Allobroges  ;  a  warlike,  mutinous,  faith- 
leta  people,  iubabitin^  the  countries  now  called  Savoy  and  Pau- 
.  phiny,  greatly  disaffected  to  the  Roman  power,  and  already  ripe 
S  for  rebellion.  These  ambassadors,  who  w<!re  preparing  to  feturn 
I   honae,  much  out  of  humour  with  theienate,  and  without  any 

!  redress  of  the  grievances  which  they  wefe  sent  to  complain  of, 
received  the  proposal  at  first  very  greedrly,  and  promised  toen- 
w  gage  tbeir  nation  to  assist  the  conspirators  with  what  they  prin- 
^  cipally  wanted*,  a  good  body  of  horse,  whenever  they  should 
begin  the  war;  but  reflecting  afterwards  in  their  cooler  thoughts 
en  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  danger  of  involving 
themselves  and  their  country  in  so  desperate  a  cause,  they  re- 
solved to  discover  what  they  knew  toQ.  FabiusSanga,  the  patron 
af  their  city,  who  immediately  gave  intelligence  of  it  to  the 
cposulf. 

Cicero*s  instructions  upon  it  were,  that  the  ambassadors 
stiould  continue  to  feign  the  same  zeal  which  they  bad  hitherto 
shewn,  and  promise  every  thing  that  was  required  of  them,  till 
they  had  got  a  full  insight  into  the  extent  of  the  plot,  with  dis* 
tioct  proofs  against  the  particular  actors  in  it$ :  upon  which  at 
tbeir  next  conference  with  the  conspirators,  they  insisted  on 
having  some  credentials  from  them  to  shew  to  their  people  at 
borne,  without  which  they  would  never  be  induced  to  enter  into 
ao  engagement  so  hazardous.  This  was  thought  reasonable,  and 
presently  complied  with;  and  Vulturcius  was  appointed  to  go 
•long  with  the  ambassadors,  and  introduce  them  to  Catiline  on 
their  road,  in  order  to  confirm  the  agreement,  and  exchange  as- 
surances also  with  him  ;  to  whom  Lentulussent  at  the  same  time 
a  particular  letter  under  his  own  hand  and  seal,  though  without 
bis  name.  Cicero  being  punctually  informed  of  all  these  facts, 
concerted  privately  with  the  ambassadors  the  time  and  manner 
of  their  leaving  Rome  in  thenight,  and  thaton  the  Mil  vian  bridge, 
about  a  mile  from  the  city,  they  should  be  arrested  with  their 
papers  and  letters  about  them,  by  two  of  the  pretors,  L.  Flaccus 
and  C  Pontiuius,  whom  he  had  instructed  for  that  purpose,  and 
ordered  to  lay  in  ambush  near  the  place,  with  a  strong  guard  of 
friends  and  soldiers:  all  which  was  successfully  executed,  and 

*  Ut  cquilmtaiD  id  lulimm  quanspriiDuiii  mittercoU    In  Gatil.  3. 4. 

t  Allobro^M  diu  inccrt«fini  habuere,  quidoAoi  contilii  c«perent-«*It«qoe  Q«  Fftbio 
Stsfse  nm  omocuii  at  coguoTervnt.  tperittot.    SaU,  41. 

X  Cieero-^lcgAtit  prccipit,  nt  •tudiiia  coojttritiQiiia  Tcberocnter  timulenf, 
•ceteroft,  adcABf.  htnt  polUceHntttr,  df ntque  operam,  ut  ees  qnam^maxime  mani- 
fcttas  habtaot.    Ibid. 
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f  he  whole  company  brought  prisoners  to  Cicero's  bouse  by  bmk 
of  day*. 

The  rumour  of  this  accident  presently  drew  a  resort  of  Ciccio*i 
principal  friends  about  him»  who  advised  him  to  open  the  ietten 
before  he  produced  them  in  the  senate,  lest,  if  nothing  of  mouMil 
were  found  in  them,  it  might  be  thougiit  rash  and  imprudeQlIt 
raise  an  unnecessary  terror  and  alarm  through  the  city.  But  he 
was  too  well  informed  of  the  contents,  to  fear  any  censure  of  thai 
kind  ;  and  declared,  that  in  a  case  of  public  danger  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  lay  the  matter  entire  before  the  public  councilf.  He' 
summoned  the  senate  therefore  to  meet  immediaieiy,  and  sent  at 
the  same  time  for  Gabinius,  Statilius,  Cethegus»  and  LeotulaSi 
%vbo  all  came  presently  to  his  house,  suspecting  nothing  of  the 
discovery;  and  t>eing  informed  also  of  a  quantity  of  arms  pro- 
vided by  Cethegus  for  the  use  of  the  conspiracy,  be  ordered 
C,  Sulpicius,  another  of  the  pretors,  to  go  and  seach  his  house, 
where  he  found  a  great  number  of  swords  and  daggers,  with  other 
arms,  all  newly  cleaned,  and  ready  for  present  service}. 

With  this  preparations  he  set  out  to  meet  the  senate  in  the 
temple  of  Concord,  with  a  numerous  guard  of  citizens,  carryiqg 
the  ambassadors  and  the  conspirators  with  him  in  custody;  wai 
after  he.  had  given  the  assembly  an  account  of  the  whole  affair, 
Vulturcius  was  called  in  to  be  examined  separately  ;  to  whoa 
Cicero  by  order  of  the  house,  offered  a  pardon  and  reward,  if  he 
would  faithfully  discover  all  that  he  knew:  upon  which,  afker 
some  hesitation,  he  confessed,  **  that  he  had  letters  and  instructions 
from  Lentulus  to  Catiline,  to  press  him  to  accept  the  assistanceot 
the  slaves,  and  to  lead  his  army  with  all  expedition  towards  Rome, 
to  the  intent  that,  when  it  should  be  set  on  (ire  in  different  places. 
and  the  general  massacre  begun,  he  might  be  at  hand  to  inter- 
cept those  who  escaped,   and  join  with  his  friends  in  the  cityg.*' 


*  L,  Flaccuni  et  C.  Poiitinium  practories— ad  merocavi,  rem  czpoaai-,  ^aid  fieri 
|)laceret  ostendi^occulte  ad  pontem  Milviam  perveueraot— ipsi  comprehcnti  ad 
nie,  cum  jam  dilurescrret,  deducuntor.     In  Caotil.  8*  S, 

-f  Com  tummiii  et  clarissimis  hujus  civitaus  viris,  qui,  audita  refrequeoteaadme 
rmiveaeraiit,  Hferas  a  me  prius  aperiri,  quam  ad  senalum  referrem,  placeret,  ncii 
uihit  esKCt  inTentum,  trmerc  h  mc  taotus  tuinultus  iiijectut  civitati  Tiderettfr,  me 
tic^HTi  e^se  facturum,  ut  de  periculo  publico  tioD  ad  publicum  coucilium  reni  iote* 
gram  deferrem,     lb,  3.  3, 

X  Admooilu  Allobruju^am-— C.  Sulpicinm— mi*i,  qui  ex  sedibua  Cefkcp,  ai  quid 
telorum  esset,  efTerret ;  ex  quibna  illr  maximnm  sicarom  uumcrum  et  gUdionmi 
exlulit,    Ibid.U.  Plutarch,  in  (  i' . 
\  III  Cat.  ),  4, 
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The  ambassadom  were  examined  next,  who  declared /<  that 
Ihey  bad  received  letters  to  their  nation  from  Leutulus.Getbegus, 
mod  Statilius;  that  these  three,  and  L.  Cassius  also,  required 
t()em  to  send  a  body  of  horse  as  soon  as  possible  into  Italy,  de- 
cUriui^  that  they  had  no  occasion  for  any  foot:  thatLentulus  had 
assured  them,  from  the  Sybiiline  bookstand  the  answers  of  sooib- 
•ayers,  that  he  was  the  third  Cornelius,  who  was  destined  to  be 
master  of  Rome,  as  Cinna  and  Syllabad  been  before  him;  and 
that  this  was  the  fatal  year  marked  for  thedestructionof  thecity 
and  empire :  that  there  was  some  dispute  between  Cethegus  and 
the  rest  about  the  time  of  firing  the  city  :  for  while  the  rest  were 
for  fixing  it  on  the  feast  of  Saturn  or  the  middle  of  December, 
Cethegus  thought^that  day  too  remote  and  dilatory.*'  The  letters 
were  then  produced  and  opened;  first  that  from  Cethegus;  and, 
fipon  shewing  him  ttie  seal,  be  allowed  it  to  be  bis;  it  was  writ- 
ten with  bis  own  hand,  and  addressed  to  the  senate  and  people  of 
the  Allobroges,  signifying,  that  he  would  make  good  what  he  bad 
promised  to  their  amt>ssadors  ;  and  entreating  them  also  to 
•perform  what  the  ambassadors  bad  undertaken  for  them*  He  bad 
heeu  interrogated  just  before,  about  the  arms  that  were  found  at 
his  house;  to  which  he  answered,  that  they  were  provided  only 
for  bis  curiosity,  for  he  had  always  been  particularly  fond  of  neat 
arms:  but  after  this  letter  was  read,  he  was  so  dejected  and  con- 
founded, that  he  had  nothing  at  all  to  say  for  himself.  Statilius 
was  thea  brought  in,  and  acknowledged  his  band  and  seal;  and 
Urben  his  letter  was  read,  to  the  same  purpose  with  Cetbegus^s, 
lie  confessed  it  to  be  his  own.  Then  Lentulus*s  letter  was  pro- 
duced, and  his  seal  likewise  owned  by  him;  which  Cicero  per- 
ceiving to  be  the  head  of  bis  grandfather,  could  not  help  expos- 
tulating with  him,  that  the  very  image  of  such  an  ancestor,  so 
remarkable  for  a  lingular  love  of  bis  country,  bad  not  reclaimed 
bim  from  his  traiterous  designs.  His  letter  was  of  the  same  im- 
port with  the  other  two;  but  having  leave  to  speak  for  himself, 
be  at  first  denied  the  whole  charge,  and  began  to  question  the  am- 
bassadors and  Vuiturcius,  what  business  they  ever  bad  with  bim, 
and  on  what  occasion  they  ever  came  to  bis  bouse ;  to  which  they 
gave,  clear  and  distinct  answers ;  signifying  by  whom,  and  how 
often  they  had  been  introduced  to  bim;  and  then  asked  bim  in 
their  turn,  whether  he  bad  never  mentioned  any  thing  to  them 
about  the  Sybiiline  oracles;  upon  which  being  confounded,  or 
infatuated  rather  by  the  sense  of  his  guilt,  be  gave  a  remarkable 
proof,  as  Cicero  says,  of  the  great  force  of  conscience;  for  not 
only  his  usual  parts  and  eloqence,  but  bis  impudence  too,  in  which 
be  outdid  all  men,  quite  failed  hims  so  that  he  confessed  bis  crime 
YoL.  I.  No.  48.  T 
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to  the  nurprise  of  the  whole  assembly.  Then  Vulturcius  desired 
that  the  letter  to  Catiline,  which  Lentulushad  tent  by  bifn.raigbt 
be  opened;  where  Letitulus  again,  though  greatly  disorder^  ar- 
knowledeed  his  ban^l  and  seal :  it  was  written  without  any  name, 
but  to  this  effect;  '*  You  will  know  who  I  am,  from  him  whom 
I  have  sent  to  yon.  Take  care  to  shew  yourself  a  man  ;  and  re- 
collect in  what  a  situation  you  are;  and  consider  what  ia  now 
necessary  for  you.  Be  sure  to  make  use  of  the  asaiatance  of  all, 
iten  of  the  lowest.'* — Gabinius  was  then  introduced,  and  bebsTcd 
impudently  for  a  while;  but  at  last  denied  nothing  of  what  the 
ambasrsntlors  charged  bim  with. 

After  the  criminals  and  witnesses  were  withdrawn,  the  ienate 
went  into  a  debate  upon  theatate  of  the  republic,  and  came  uoa- 
nimously  to  the  following  resolution:  **  That  public  tbanka  ahouM 
be  decreed  to  Cicero  in  the  amplest  manner,  by  whoae  Tirtoe. 
council,  and  providence,  the  republic  was  delivered  from  the 
greatest  dnngera:  that  Flaccusand  Pontinius,  the  pretora,  ahoold 
be  thanked  likewise  for  their  vigourous  and  punctual  esecatkiB 
of  Cicero's  orders :  that  Aotonius,  the  other  consul^  should  be 
praised,  for  having  removed  from  his  councils  all  thoae  who  weiv 
concerned  in  the  conspiracy ;  that  Lentulusy  after  haviog  abdi^ 
cated  the  pretorship,  and  divested  himself  of  hia  robes,  and  Ce- 
theguSy  Statilius,  and  Gabinius,  with  their  other  accomplices 
also,  when  taken,  Cassius,  Csparius,  Furius,  Chilo,  Umbrenus^ 
shou^ld  be  committed  to  safe  custody  ;  and  that  a  public  thanks^ 
giving  should  be  appointed  in  Cicero's  name,  for  his  haviog  pre- 
served the  city  from  a  conflagration,  the  citizens  from  a  mas* 
&acre,  and  Italy  from  a  war*.** 

The  senate  being  dismissed,  Cicero  went  directly  into  the 
rostra,  and  gave  the  people  an  account  of  the  whole  proceedings 
in  the  manner  as  it  is  just  related :  where  be  observed  to  tbem, 
**  that  the  thanksgiving  decreed  in  his  name,  was  the  first  which 
had  ever  been  decreed  to  any  man  in  the  gown:  that  all  other' 
thanksgivmgs  bad  been  appointed  for  some  particular  services  to 
the  republic,  this  alone  for  saving  itf  :  that  by  the  seizure  of  these 
accomplices,  all  Cataiine*s  hopes  were  blasted  at  once  ;  for  when 
he  was  driving  Cataline  out  of  the  city,  he  foresaw  that  if  he  was 
once  removetl,  there  would  be  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the 
drowsiness  of  Lenlulus,  the  fat  of  Cassius,  or  the  rasbnesa  of 

•  In  Cat,  3.  5,6. 

t  Quod  inibi  primum  post  haoc  urbem  conditam  togatu  contigit— >qDae  rappli 
ratio,  si  cum  raeteris  coaferatur,  Ouirit«s,  lioc  intcrvbt,  quod  cactcra  bcDC  gesta* 
"Lajc  una  contcrvata  irpablica  cuQstituta  eit.    ibid.  6. 
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Cethegus;— that  Catiline  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  conspiracy^ 
who  never  took  a  thing  to  be  done  because  be  had  ordered  iti 
butalways  followed^  solicited*  and  saw  it  done  himself:  that  if  be 
bad  not  driven  him  from  bis  secret  plots  into  open  rebellion,  be 
jcould  never  have  delivered  tbe  republic  from  its  dangers^  ,or  never 
at  least  with  so  much  ease  aud  quiet:  that  Catiline  would  not 
have  named  tbe  fatal  day  for  their  destruction  so  long  beCorebaod^ 
Dor  ever  suffered  bis  band  and  seal  to  .be  brought  against  him,  as 
the  manifest  proof  of  bis  guilt;  all  which  was  so  managed  in  bis 
absence,  tbat  no  theft  in  any  private  house  was  ever  more  clearly 
^detected  than  tbis  whoje  conspiracy  :  tbat  all  this  was  tbe  pure 
ieffectof  adivine  influence,  not  only  for  its  being  above  the  reach 
of  human  council,  but  because  tbe  gods  bad  so  remarkably  inter- 
posed in  it,  as  to  shew  themselves  aln^ost  visibly ;  for,  not  to  men* 
lion  tbe  nightly  streams  of  light  from  the  western  sky«  tbe  blazing 
of  the  heavens,  flashes  of  lightning,  earthquakes,  &c.  be  could  not 
/onit  what  happened  two  years  before,  when  the  turrets  of  the 
capUol  were  struck  down  with  lightning;  bow  the  soothsayers, 
called  together  from  all  £truria,  declared  that  fire»  slaughter,  tbe 
oyerthrow  of  tbe  laws,  civil  war,  and  tbe  ruin  of  tbe  city,  were 
portended,  unless  some  means  were  found  out  of  appeasing  tbe 
fods:  for  which  purpose  tbey  ordered  a  new  and  larger  statue  of 
/upiter  to  be  made,  and  to  be  placed  in  a  position  contrary  to  that 
of  the  former  image,  with  its  face  turning  towards  the  east,  inti^- 
mating,  tbat  if  it  looked  towards  the  rising  sun,  the  forum,  and 
^be  aenate-house,  then  all  plots  against  the  state  would  be  detected 
aoevidently,  that  all  the  world  should  see  them: — rtbat  upoa 
tbis  answer,  the  consuls  of  tbe  year  gave  immediate  orders  for 
making  and  placing  the  statue;  but  from  the  slow  progress  of 
the  work,  neither  tbey  i^or  their  successors,  nor  be  himself,  could 
get  it  finished  till  tbat  very  day ;  on  which,  by  the  special  in?- 
fluence  of  Jupiter,  while  tbe  conspirators  and  witnesses  were 
carried  tbfough  tbe  forum  to  the  temple  of  Concord,  in  that  very 
moipept  the  statue  was  fixed  in  its  place;  and  being  turned  to 
look  upon  tbeipand  the  senate,  both  they  apd  the  senate  saw  the 
whole  conspiracy  detected.  And  can  any  man,*'  says  he,  '*be 
auch  an  enemy  to  truth,  so  rash,  so  mad,  as  to  deny,  tbat  all 
things  which  we  see,  and  above  all,  that  this  city  is  governed  by 
the  power  and  providence  of  tbe  godsf."  He  proceeds  to  obr 
serve  ** that  the  conspirators  must  needs  be  under  a  divine  and 
judicial  infatuation,  and  could  never  have  trusted  affairs  and  l^ts 

t  In  Cftt,  6, 9. 
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ters  of  such  moment  to  men  barbarous  and  unknown  to  them,  if 
the  gods  had  not  confounded  their  sensi^  i  and  that  the  ambif* 
sadors  of  a  nation  so  disAffectH,  and  8<>  ah!e  iin-'  -.villinff  to  make 
war  upon  then),  should  slight  the  hopes  of  dominion,  and  thead- 
▼anta^cous  oifers  of  men  of  |>atrician  rank,  must  needs  be  the 
effect  of  a  divine  interposition,  especially  when  they  niiebt  have 
gained  their  ends,  not  by  fighting;  but  by  holding  their  tongaes.** 
He  exhorts  them,  therefore,  '*to  celebrate  that  thanksgivinjr-day 
religiously,  with  their  wives  and  chddrenf.  1*hat  for  all  bis 
pains  and  services  he  desired  no  other  reward  or  honour,  but  the 
perpetual  remembrance  of  that  day:  in  tbia  he  placed  all  his 
triumphs  and  his  glory,  to  have  the  memory  of  that  day  eternally 
propagated  to  the  safety  of  the  city,  and  the  honour  of  his  coo- 
sulship;  to  have  it  remeMbered,  that  there  were  two  citiieiis 
living  at  the  same  time  in  the  republic,  the  one  of  whom  wss 
terminating  the  extent  of  the  empire,  by  the  bounds  of  the  bori- 
r.on  itself,  the  other  preserving  the  seat  and  centre  of  that  empire) 
That  his  case,  however,  was  different  from  that  of  their  gene* 
rals  abroad,  who,  as  soon  as  they  had  conquered  their  enemies, 
left  them  ;  whereas  it  was  his  lot  to  live  still  among  those  whom 
he  had  subdued :  that  it  ought  to  be  their  care,  therefore,  to  tee 
that  the  malice  of  those  enemies  should  not  hurt  him,  and  that 
what  he  had  been  doing  for  their  good,  should  not  redound  to  his 
detriment;  though,  as  to  himself,  he  had  no  cause  to  fear  any 
thing,  since  be  should  be  protected  by  the  guard  of  all  honest 
men,  by  the  dignity  of  the  republic  itself,  by  the  power  of  con- 
science, which  all  those  must  needs  violate,  who  should  attempt 
to  injure  him  :  that  he  would  never  yield  therefore  to  the  auda- 
c  iousness  of  any,  but  even  provoke  and  attack  all  the  wicked  and 
the  profligate:  yet  if  all  their  rage  at  last,  when  repelled  from 
the  people,  should  run  singly  upon  him,  they  should  consider 
V^hut  a  discouragement  it  would  be  hereafter  to  those  whoshould 
expose  themselves  to  danger  for  their  safety.— That,  for  his  part, 
\  e  would  ever  support  and  defend  in  his  private  condition,  what 
I'o  had  acted  in  bis  consulship,  and  shew  that  what  be  bad  done 
\*:\s  not  the  effect  of  chance,  but  of  virtue:  that  if  any  envy 
st.o«ld  bestirred  up  against  him,  it  might  hurt  the  envious,  but 
advance  his  glory. — Lastly,  since  it  was  now  night,  he  bade  them 
all  go  borne,  and  pray  to  Jupiter  the  guardian  of  them  and  the 
city;  and  though  the  danger  was  now  over,  to  keep  the  same 
%\atch  i[j  their  bouses  as  before,  for  fear  of  any  surprise,  and  he 

•  I  bill.  10.  +  Ibid,  n, 
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would  take  care  that  they  aBould  ha? e  no  occaaioo  to  do  it  any 
longer.*' 

While  the  priaoners  were  before  the  senate,  Cicero  desired 
aome  of  the  senators,  who  could  write  short-hand,  to  take  notes 
of  every  thing  that  was  said;  and  when  the  whole  examination 
was  finished  and  reduced  into  an  act,  beset  all  the  clerks  at  work 
CO  transcrihe  copies  of  it,  which  he  dispersed  presently  through 
Italy,  and  all  the  provinces,  to  prevent  any  invidious  misrepre- 
^ntation  of  what  was  so  clearly  attested  and  confessed  by  the 
criminals  themselves*,  who,  for  the  present,  were  committed  to 
the  free  custody  of  the  magistrates  and  senators  of  their  acquaint- 
ancef ,  till  the  senate  should  come  to  a  final  resolution  about  tbom. 
AU  this  pasaeiji  on  the  third  of  December,  a  day  of  i>o  small  fia« 
tigue  to  Cicero,  who,  from  break  of  day  till  the  evening,  seems 
to  have  been  engaged,  without  any  refreshment,  in  examining  the 
witnesses  and  the  criminals,  and  procuring  tbe  decree  which  was 
cmisequent  upon  it;  and  when  that  was  ofer,  in  giving  a  narra- 
tive of  the  whole  transaction  to  tbe  people,  who  were  waiting  far 
frhat  purpose  in  the  forum.  The  same  night  bis  wife  Terentia, 
with  the  vestal  virgins,  and  the  principal  matrons  of  Rome,  was 
|ieribrming  at  home,  according  to  annual  custom,  tbe  mystic  rites 
of  tbe  goddess  Bona,  or  tbe6eod,,to  wbicb  no  male  creature  was 
erer  admitted;  and  till  that  function  was  over,  he  waa  excluded 
«lso  from  his  own  house,  and  forced  to  retire  to  a  neighbour's, 
wfaere,  with  a  select  council  of  friends,  he  began  to  deliberate 
about  the  method  of  punishing  the  traitors,  when  his  wife  cane 
ID  all  haste  to  inform  him  of  a  prodigy  wbicb  had  happened 
among  tbenn;  for  the  sacrifice  being  over,  and  the  fire  of  the  altar 
seemingly  extinct,  a  bright  flame  issued  suddenly  from  the  ashes, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  company^  upon  which  tbe  vestal  vir- 
gins sent  her  away,  to  require  him  to  pursue  what  he  had  then 
in  bis  thoughts,  for  the  good  of  bis  country,  since  the  goddess,  by 
this  sign,  had  given  great  light  to  his  safety  and  glorj^ 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  this  pretended  prodigy  was  projected 
between  Cicero  and  Terentia,  whose  sister  likewise  being  one  of 

*  Coattltal  tcBitortfl,  q«l  omaivai  iodicmn  dicU,  intcrrogata,  retponsa  |>erieri- 
>cJrcott  ^Ittcribi  abomolbus  ttatimlibniriiii^dividi  pataim  et  pcr^olgari  atqseedi 
popalo  RomaDO  imperavi  ■■  f  dittii  toti  Italiae,  emiti  in  onuDef  provinciaa,  Pra 
^jU.  14,  I5« 

\  Ut  abdicato  nNightrata,  Ltntvlm,  Itemqnc  caeteri  in  liberie  euitodiiababeai)- 
ivr,  Itaqnc  Lentalut,  9,  Lcattlb  Spiofhoi,  qai  tarn  cdilii  ciat ;  Cetbqptii  Corni* 
^cio,  5cc.    Satlntt.  47* 

\  PItttarcb,  in  Cic. 
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the  vestal  virgins,  and  having  the  direction  of  the  whole  cere* 
mooy»  might  help  to  efTect,  without  suspicion,  what  had  been 
privately  concerted  amongst  then).  For  It  was  of  crrent  use  it 
Cicero,  to  possess  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  strongly  aa  he  couM 
with  an  apprehension  of  their  danger,  for  the  sake  of  disposing 
them  the  more  easily  to  approve  the  resolution  that  he  bad 
already  taken  in  his  mind,  of  putting  the  conspirators   to  death. 

The  day  following,  the  senate  ordered  public  rewards  to  the 
ambassadors  and  Vulturcius,  for  their  faithful  discoveries*;  and, 
by  the  vigour  of  their  proceedings,  seemed  to  shew  an  lutentioB 
of  treating  their  prisoners  with  the  last  severity.  The  city  in 
the  meanwhile  was  alarmed  with  the  rumour  of  frrsh  plotSp 
formed  by  the  slaves  and  dependents  of  Lentulus  and  Cethegos, 
for  the  rescue  of  their  mastersf;  which  obliged  Cicero  to  reinforce 
his  guards  ;  and,  for  the  prevention  of  all  such  attemps,  to  pat 
an  end  to  the  whole  afifalr,  by  bringing  thequestion  of  their  pa- 
Dtshment,  without  farther  delay,  before  the  senate;  which  he 
summoned  for  that  purpose  the  next  morning. 

The  debate  was  of  great  delicacy  and  Importance  ;  to  decide 
upon  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  6rst  rank.  Capital  puoisboieBts 
were  rare  and  everodious  in  Rome,  whose  laws  were  of  allothcn 
the  least  sanguinary;  banishment,  with  confiscation  of  goodsy 
being  the  ordinary  punishment  for  the  greatest  crimes.  The 
senate  indeed,  as  it  has  been  said  above,  in  cases  of  sudden  and 
dangerous  tumults,  claimed  the  prerogative  of  punishing  the 
leaders  with  death  by  the  authority  of  their  own  decrees:  but 
this  was  looked  upon  as  a  stretch  of  power,  and  an  infringement 
of  the  rights  uf  the  people,  which  nothing  could  excuse,  but  the 
necessity  of  times,  and  the  extremity  of  danger.  Fur  there  was 
an  old  law  of  Porcius  Lseca  a  tribune,  which  granted  to  all  cri- 
minals capitally  condemned,  an  appes^l  to  the  people;  and  a  later 
one  of  C.  Gracchus,  to  prohibit  the  taking  away  the  life  of  any 
citizen  without  a  formal  hearinc^  before  the  people^:  so  that  some 

^Praemia  tegatis  Allobropim,  Titoqae  Vulturcio  dcdiatii  ampjiisima.  la 
Catil  4.  3, 

t  Libcrli  ct  paaci  ex  clientibus  Leatuli  opifices  atqae  tervitia  in  ticU  ad  tnai 
cripicadum  flullicitabaot.— Ccllic^ut  autem  per  naacioa  familiam,  atqaa  libcrtcp 
•uos,  lectof  et  exercitatos  ia  aadaciam  urabat,  at,  grc^e  facto,  cam  telia  ad  ^nt 
irrumpercnt.     Snllutt.  50, 

I  Porcia  l^x  Tirgit  ab  omDiuin  ciriam  Romaaoram  edrpore  amOTit— libcrlatem 
riviuro  lictori  cripait— C,  Graccbas  legem  talit,  ac  da  capitc  cirium  Romaaoram 
injusiu  Tcatro  judicaretur.     Pru  Kabirio,  4. 
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tenators  who  had  concurred  in  all  the  previous  deb«ite9,  with- 
drew themselves  Frortn  thifi,  to  shew  their  dislike  of  what  tbey 
expected  to  be  the  issue  of  ir,  and  to  have  no  hand  in  putting 
Roman  citizens  to  death  by  a  vote  of  the  senate*.  Here,  then, 
was  ^rouufi  enough  for  Cicero's  enemies  to  act  upon,  if  extreme 
methods  were  pursued:  he  himself  was  aware  of  it,  and  saw,  that 
the  public  interest  called  for  the  severest  punishment,  his  pri%'ate 
hiterest  the  gentlest;  yet  he  came  resolved  tosacriiice  all  regards 
for  his  own  quiet  to  the  consideroftfon  of  public  safety. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  had  moved  the  question,  wh^t  was  to 
We  done  with  the  conspirators?  Silanus,  the  consul-elect,  being 
called  upon  to  speak  the  first,  advised,  r'.' that  those  who  were 
tlien  in  custody,  with  the  rest  who  should  afterwards  be  taken, 
sfbould  all  be  puito  death f."  To  this,  all  who  spoke  after  bim 
lemdily  assented,  till  it  came  to  J.  Caesar,  then  pretoT-elect,  who, 
im  an  elegant  and  elaborate  speech,  "  treated  that  opinion,  not  as 
cruel;  since  death,**  he  said,  **  was  not  a  punishment,  but  relief 
to  the  miserable,  and  left  no  sense  either  of  good  or  ill  beyond 
i^;  but  as  new  and  illegal,  ami  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the 
fepublic;  and  though  the  heinousness  of  the  crime  wot»kl  justify 
a»y  seventy,  yet  the  example  was  dangerous  in  a  free  state ;  and 
tlie  aalutary  use  of  arbitrary  power  in  good  hands,  bad  been  the 
cause  of  fatal  mischiefs  when  it  fell  into  bad;  of  wuich  he  pro« 
4ttced  several  instances,  both  in  other  cities  and  their  own:  and 
though  no  danger  could  be  appreheuded  from  these 'times,  or 
from  such  a  consul  as  Cicero;  yet  in  other  times,  and  under 
another  consul,  when  the  sword  was  once  drawn  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  no  man  could  promise  what  .mischief  it  might  do 
before  it  was  sheathed  again :  bis  opinion  therefore  was,  that 
the  estates  of  the  conspirators  should  be  confiscated,  and  their 
persons  closely  confined  in  the  towns  of  Italy,  and  that  it  should 
he  criminal  for  any  man  to  move  the  senate  or  the  people  for  any 
favour  towarda  tbem;^.'' 

These  two  contrary  opinions  being  proposed,  the  next  question 
was,  which  of  thera  should  take  place?  Cassar's  had  made  a  great 
iiDpression  on  the  assembly,  and  staggered  even  Silanus,  who 
began  to  excuse  and  mitigate  the  severity  of  his  vote§;  and 

*Vidcro  dc  ittit,  qni  te  popolaret  baberi  Tolaiil,  mbefte  oon  Defnineoi,  ne  4e 
cmpile  videlicet  Rooiaoi  eim  «cBt«BtUm  feral.    Is  Catil.  4.  5% 

t  Salltttl.  SO,  X  S^Hatt.  51. 

§  V%  SUaoBB,  ceoaulca  detifattam  oon  pif ocrit  aententiani  8iiaid«  quit  mature 
torpc  icrat,  iaterpretatloiie  leaire.    Saet.  J.  Caea,  94. 
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Cicero*t  friends  uercgoiug  forward  ly  into  rt,  as  likely  tocrpau 
'.'le  ieast  trouble  to  Cicero  In nise If,  for  whose  future  peace  nti 
^iifety  I  lev  bet^aii  to  be  solicitous*  :  wht^ii  Cicero,  ok>ser?ingthc 
.iclinaiioii  of'  ttie  lio«jse,  aii«l  riimir  up  to  put  the  question,  made 
his  fourth  speech,  which  now  remuios,  on  the  subject  of  this 
transaction;  in  which  he  delivered  his  sentiments  with  all  tbe 
«kill  ho'h  nf  the  orator  and  the  statesman;  and,  while  beseemed 
lO  shew  a  [)ert*ect  neutrality,  and  to  fi^ive  equal  commeinlatioo  \p 
both  t.ie  opinions  was  artfully  labouring  all  the  while  to  tare 
the  scule  in  favour  of  Siianus's,  which  he  considered  as  a  necessary 
evaniple  of  severity  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  republic. 
He  declared,  *'  that  though  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  obserwe 
the  concern  and  aolicitude  which  the  senate  had  expressed  on  bis 
account,  yet  be  begged  of  them  to  lay  it  all  aside,  and,  without 
any  regard  to  him,  to  think  only  of  theinseives and  their farnilies: 
that  be  was  willing  tusuflerany  persecution  if  by  his  labourabe 
could  secure  their  dignity  and  safety :  that  his  life  had  been  often 
attempted  in  the  forum,  the  field  of  Mars,  the  senate,  bis  own 
house,  anti  in  bis  very  bed  :  that  for  their  quiet  he  bad  digeated 
many  thiags  against  bis  will,  without  speaking  of  tbem  ;  but,  if 
the  gods  would  giant  issue  to  bis  consulship,  of  saving  tbem  from 
a  massacre,  the  city  from  flames,  all  Italy  from  war,  let  what  faic 
soever  attend  himself,  he  would  be  content  with  itf.'*  He  presses 
taem,  therefore,  to  *'  turn  their  whole  care  upou  the  stale :  that 
it  was  not  a  Gracchus,  nor  a  Saiurninus,  who  was  now  in  judgmeat 
before  them  ;  but  traitors,  whose  design  it  was  to  destroy  tbe  city 
by  fire,  the  senate  aud  people  by  a  massacre ;  who  had  solicited 
the  Gauls,  and  the  very  slaves  to  join  with  them  in  their  treason 
of  which  thev  had  all  been  convicted  bv  letters,  hands,  aeals.and 
taeir  own  confession^.  That  the  senate,  by  several  previous  acii, 
had  alreaily  condemned  them;  by  their  public  thanks  to  him; 
by  deposing  Lentulusfrom  his  pnetorship;  by  committing  them 
to  ciistofiy :  by  decreeing  a  thanksgiving;  by  rewarding  the 
witnesses ;  but  as  if  nothing  had  yet  been  done,  he  resolved  to  pro- 
pio^e  to  tlietn  aiio%v  the  question,  both  of  the  fact,  and  the  punish- 
ment :  that  ivhatovt  r  t!ie\  intended  to  do,  it  must  be  determined 
l>cfore  n:cii:-  ^-r  the  niisch?ef  was  spread  wider  than  ihcy 
inngined ;  hj.i  no:  oniy  infected  Italy,  but  crossed  the  Alps,  and 
sei.{t\{  the  p:ov.i«ccs  r  that  it  was  uot  to  be  suppressed  by  delay 
a:>d  iirt#olu:ion,  hi:!  ;v  cn^'k  and  vigorous  measures?  :  that  th^e 

•  r^ultrrh,  in  i'  .■  ♦  to  CjIi'    l.  :, 
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*«rere  two  opiiMons  dow  before  tbem*  the  first,  of  Silanus,  for  put- 
ting the  criminals  to  death :  the  second,  of  Csesar,  who,  excepting 
xleatfa,  was  for  every  other  way  of  punishing ;  each,  agreeably  to 
hit  dignity^  and  the  importance  of  the  cause,  was  for  treating 

'  Xbem  with  the  last  severity;  the  one  .thought,  that  those,  who 
bad  attempted  to  deprive  them  all  of  life^  and  to  extinguish  the 

?  iwery  .name  of  Eome,  ought  not  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  living  <a 
moment;  ^nd  he  had  shewed  withal,  that  this  punishment  had 
/>ften  been  inflicted  on  seditious  citizens :  the  other  imagined, 
that  death  was  got  designed  by  the  gods  as  a  punisbmtent,  butthe 
/cure  of  our  miseries;  so  that  the  wise  never  suflTered  itunwilliiigly^ 
the  brave  often  sought  it  voluntarily;  but  that  bonds  and  im- 
prisonment, especially  if  perpetual,  were  contrived  for  tbe  punish- 
ment of  detestable  crimes :  these  therefore  he  ordered  to  be  pro- 
vided for  them  jn  the  great  towns  of  Italy  :  yet  in  this  proposal 
there  seemed  to  be  some  injustice,  if  the  senate  was  to  impose 
ihat  burden  upon  the  towns,  or  some  difficulty,  if  they  wereonly 
to  desire  it:  yet  if  they  thought  fit  to  decree  it«  he  would  under- 
lake  to  £nd  those  who  would  not  refuse  to  comply  with  it  for 
^be  public  good  :  that  C^sar  by  adding  a  penalty  on  tbe  towns,  if 
any  of  the  criminals  should  escape,  and  enjoining  so  horrible  a 
confinement^  without  a  possibility  of  being  released  from  it,  bad 
'/deprived  them  of  all  hope,  the  only  comfort  of  unhappy  mortals; 
be  bad  ordered  their  estates  also  to  b^  confiscated^  and  left  then) 
nothing  but  life ;  which  if  he  bad  ta^eo  away  be  jvould  have  ea^ei^ 
^hem  at  once  of  ail  farther  pain,  either  of  mind  or  bod^ :  for  it 
was  on  this  account  that  the  ancients  invented  those  infernal 
punishments  of  tbe  dead;  tokeepthje  wicked  under  sonoe  awe  in 
this  life,  who  without  them  would  have  no  dread  of  death  itself*. 
Tbat^for  his  own  part,  he  saw  how  much  it  was  his  interest  that 
they  should  follow  Cassar'.s  opinion,  who  bad  always  pursued 
popular  measures;  and,  by  being  the  author  of  thajL  vote,  would 
3ecure  him  from  any  attack  of  popular  envy  ^  but  if  they  followed 
Silanus's,  hedid  not  know  what  trouble  it  mightcreatetohimself; 
yet  that  tbe  service  of  tbe  republic  ought  to  supercede  all  con- 
siderations of  his  danger:  that  Cassar,  by  (his  proposal,  had  given 
them  a  perpetual  pledge  of  his  affection  to  the  state ;  and  shewed 
the  difference  between  the  affected  lenity  qf  their  daily  declaim<p 
isrs,  and  a  mind  truly  popular,  which  sought  nothing  but  the  real 

*  Itaqae  ut  aliqua  io  rita  formido  improbis  eaiet  poiita,  apod  inftras  eji|smod| 
qnafdam  ilti  aiitiqui  tupplicia  impiit  coottituta  etse  TolaeruBt,  qaod  Tidelic^ 
intelli^cbant,  bis  remotis,  noB  esse  mortem  iptam  pertimesceodam*     In  Catil|  ^. 
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good  of  the  people:  that  h^could  not  but  obsenre,  tbatoseof 
those,  who  valued  themselves  of  beinf?  popular^  had  abantel 
himself  from  this  day's  debate,  that  he  mii^hi  noteiveaTotenpoa 
the  life  of  a  citizen;  )et,  by  coiicuning  with  thrm  mall  their 
previous  vutts,  lie  hud  already  passtH  a  judgment  nn  the  merits 
of  the  cause;  that  as  to  the  objection  urged  by  Caesar,  rf  { 
Gr8cchus*s  law.  forbiilding  to  put  ciiizcns  to  death,  it  shoold 
be  rcmenibfrcd,  that  those,  who  wereadjuHeed  to  be  eneoiiei, 
could  no  longer  he  considered  as  citizens;  and  that  the  author 
of  that  law  had  himself  suffered  death  h\  the  order  of  the  peo- 
ple: that  since  Ctisar»  a  man  of  so  mild  and  nierciful  a  temper, 
bad  proposeti  so  severe  a  punishment,  if  they  should  pan  it  into 
an  act.  they  would  ^ive  him  a  partner  and  companion,  who 
would  justify  him  to  the  people;  but  if  they  preferred  SitanuA 
opinion,  it  would  be  easy  still  to  defend  both  them  and  himtel^ 
from  any  imputation  of  cruelty:  for  he  would  maintain  it.  after 
all.  to  he  the  gentler  of  the  two;  and  if  be  aeemed  to  be  more 
eager  than  usual  in  this  cause,  it  uas  not  from  any  severity  of 
temper,  for  no  man  had  less  of  it,  but  out  of  pu*e  humanity  an! 
clemency.'*  Then,  after  forming  a  most  dreadful  iniaee  of^'the 
citv  reduced  to  ashes,  of  heaps  of  slaughtered  citizens,  of  the 
cries  of  moihersand  tht-ir  infants,  the  violation  of  the  vestal  virgins^ 
snd  the  conspirators  insulting  over  the  ruins  of  theircouniry  ;*'  bfc 
rtVirms  it  to  be  "thegreaiciit  cruelly  to  the  republic,  to  shew  any 
lenity  to  the  aniiir.is  of  such  horrid  wickedness;  unless  th^ 
woiiid  rail  L.  Tirsir  crufl,  for  declaring  the  other  day  in  the 
?;:'s:e,  that  l.oniulus,  who  wa^  his  sifter's  husband,  had  deserved 
ti'*  die;  that  thry  oupht  to  be  afraid  rather  of  being  thought  cruel 
:\:-  a  r^^mfsnefs  of  punishine,  ibaa  for  any  severity  which  could 
>o  iis^iJ  :««:aMi5t  siK'ii  outr?i:tO'js  enemies:  that  he  would  not  con- 
ic.^;  t:om  ihtni  \vh;it  he  h?H  !:»a'i  to  be  propagsUrd  through  the 
^*  :v.  ih.:i  thty  h.i«i  i.c:  siJlT.i.  ii  :i:  k«^:e  to  support  ami  execute 
;'■(.:■  sonttnci*  :  hut  \n'  affurcd  ilitin  that  all  things  of  that  kind 
vxiU'   fnlh  piovi.\»i:  that  the  wh:lr  Lciiy  of  the  people  was  as- 

•  r:v!^lr.l  l»'r  ihi  I  i^iiiiHi-:  tin:  i:)f  Tl  run:,  the  temples,  and  all 
I  rnvi-nm^  ol  i!*.i^  ?rnn»r  wfTc  i^osfoffd  by  their  friends;  that 
i' t»  l\'iu>;i.rtii  *u'.i*rTu.:  n  :1^.  :iir  senate  i:self  in  their  zeal  for 
I'.c  !ijMibl!i  ;  \*li«  !:\  a:ic;  .'i  Li>>eTi>io:>,for  many  ycars,|t  hat  day's 

•  .\.*i»  l>,id  im:.»^4.v  r;»i:u;;eii  rrd  \:niitd  with  them;  and  if  that 
\\\\\k\\  his  cousiii*!-  p  ha."  cor.firmrd,  was  preserved  and 
.'.r'    hi*  V*  :'s  ronS.^ii  '.  il.si  no  rifil  or  domestic  evil  could 
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\  ever  again  disturb  ttiem*,  Thatjf'atiy  of  tbem  were  shockecl  by 
K  the  report  of  Lentulus's  agents  running  up  and  down  the  streets, 
>  aod  soliciting  the  needy  and  siliy  to  make  some  effort  for  his 
/  ^rescue;  the  fact  indeed  was  true,  and  the  thing  bad  been  at-» 
I  tenipted;  but  not  a  man  so  desperate,  who  did  not  prefer  the  pos 
(.  fession  of  his  shed,  in  which  he  worked,  his  little  hut  and  bed  in 
ft  which  he  slept,  to  any  hopes  of  change  from  the  public  confusion  z 
;  for  ail  their  subsistence  depended  on  the  peace  and  fulness  of  tbe 
city  ;  and  if  their  gain  would  be  interrupted  by  shutting  up  their 
fbops,  how  much  more  would  it  be  so  by  burning  them  ? — Since 
the  people  then  were  not  wanting  in  their  zeal  and  duty  towards 
tbem,  it  was  their  pare  not  to  be  wanting  to  the  peoplef.  That 
they  had  a  consul  snatched  from  various  dangers  and  the  jaws  of 
<|eatb,  not  for  the  propagation  of  his  own  life,  but  of  their  security ; 
tuch  a  consul,  as  they  would  not  always  have,  watchful  for  them» 
regardless  of  himself:  they  bad  also,  what  was  never  known 
before,  tbe  whole  Roman  people  of  one  and  the  same  mind:  that 
tbey  should  reflect  how  one  night  had  almost  demolished  tbe 
mighty  fabric  of  their  empire,  raised  by  such  pains  and  virtue  of 
ineD,  by  such  favour  and  kindness  of  the  gods;  that  b!y  their  be- 
haviour on  that  day,  they  were  to  provide,  that  the  same  thing 
should  not  only  be  never  attempted,  but  uotsomucli  as  thought 
of  again  by  any  citizen^.  That  as  to  himself,  though  he  had  now 
drawn  upon  him  the  enmity  of  the  whole  band  of  conspirators, 
he  looked  upon  tUem  as  a  base,  abject,  contemptible  faction;  but 
ify  through  the  madness  of  any,  it  should  ever  rise  again,  so  as  to 
prevail  against  the  senate  and  the  republic,  yet  he  should  never 
be  induced  to  repent  of  his  present  conduct;  for  death,  with 
which  perhaps  they  would  threaten  him,  was  prepared  for  all 
men;  but  none  ever  acquired  that  glory  of  life,  which  they  bad 
conferred  upon  him  by  their  decrees  :  for  to  all  ethers  they  de« 
creed  thanks  for  having  served  the  republic  successfully  ;  to  him 
alone  for  tiaving  saved  it.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  there  might 
be  some  place  for  his  name  among  the  Scipio*s^  Pauluss's,  Marius*f , 
Pompe>'s;  unless  it  were  thought  a  greater  thing  to  open  their 
way  to  new  provinces,  than  to  provide  that  their  conquerors 
should  have  a  home  at  last  to  return  to:  that  the  condition,  how- 
ever,  of  a  foreign  victory  was  much  better  than  of  a  domestic 
one;  since  a  foreign  enemy,  when  conquered,  was  either  made  a 
slave  or  a  friend,  but  when  citizens  once  turn  rebels,  and  are 

t  Ibid,7« 
t  InCttiUs.  t  lnC»ti!.  9. 
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baffled  in  their  plot9,  one  can  neither  keep  them  quiet  by  forcei 
TH>r  oblige  them  by  favours  :  that  he'  had  undertaken,  therefore^ 
an  eternal  war  with  all  traitorous  citizens;  but  was  confideoT 
that  it  would  never  hurt  either  him  or  his,  while  the  memory  of 
fheirpast  dangers  subsisted,  or  that  there  could  be  aoy  force 
strong  enough  to  overpower  the  present  union  of  the  senate  ind 
the  kirights*  :  that  in  lieu»  therefore,  of  the  command  of  armies 
and  provinces,  which  he  had  declined;  of  a  triumph,  and  all  other 
honours,  which  he  had  refused  ;  he  rtquired  nothing  more  from' 
them,  than  the  perpetual  remembrance  of  his  consulship  ;  while 
that  continued  fixed  in  their  minds,  he  should  think  himself  iai* 
pregnable:  but  if  the  violencie  of  the  factious  should  ever  defeaC 
his  ho|)€S,  he  recommended  to  him  his  infant  son,  and  trusted, 
that  it  would  be  a  sutlicient  guard",  not  only  of  his  safety,  bnt  of 
l)i$  dignity,  to  have  it  remembered,  that  he  was  the  son  of  one, 
Avho,  atthe  hazard  of  his  own  life,  had  preserved  the  lives  of 
them  all."  He  concludes  by  exhorting  them  to  acC  wrtb  the 
same  courage  which  they  had  hitherto  shewn  through  all  ihitf 
affair,  and  to  proceed  to  some  resolute  and  vigorous  decree ;  since 
their  lives  and  liberties,  the  safety  of  the  city,  of  Italy,  and  the 
whole  empire  depended  upon  it. 

This  speech  had  the  desired  effect;  and  Cicero,  by  discoveriag 
his  own  inclination,  gave  a  turn  to  the  inclination  of  the  senate; 
when  Cato,  one  of  the  new  tribunes,  rose  up,  and,  after  extolling 
Cicero  to  the  skiesf*  J»"d  recommending  to  the  assembly  the  au- 
thority of  his  example  and  judgment,  proceeded  to  declare,  agree- 
ably to  his  temper  and  principles,  "That  he  was  surprised  to 
see  any  debate  about  the  punishujcnt  of  men,  who  had  begun  an 
actual  war  against  their  country  :  that  their  deliberation  should 
be,  how  to  secure  themselves  against  them,  rather  than  how  to 
punish  them;  that  other  crimes  might  be  punished  after  com- 
mission, but,  unless  this  was  prevented  before  its  eflVct,  it  would 
be  vain  to  seek  a  remedy  after:  that  the  debate  was  not  about 
the  public  revenues,  or  the  oppressions  of  the  allies,  but  about 
their  own  lives  and  liberties;  not  about  the  discipline  or  maimers 
of  the  city,  on  which  he  had  often  delivered  his  mrlid  in  that 
place;  nor  about  the  greatness  or  prosperity  of  their  empire,  but 
whether  they  or  their  enemies  should  possess  that  empire ;  aod 

♦  In  Catil,  10, 

t  Uuae  omnia  qaiA  Cato  luudibus  cxlulcrat  in  cccltim«  [Hp,  ad  Ait^  12.  5l.]ica 
Cotisulii  virtutfm  amplifiiaTtt,  ut  tinivcrsus  scuatui  ia  ejus  scnltntiaBi  trausirct« 
Vtll,  l»at.  2.  25, 
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in  such  a  case  (here  could  be  no  room  for  mercy :  that  they  had 
long  since  lost  and.  confounded  the  true  names  of  things :  to  give 
away  other  people's  money  was  called  generosity :  and  to  attempt 
what  was  criminal,  fortitude.  But»  if  they  must  needs  be  gene* 
fous,  let  it  be  from  the  spoils  6f  the  allies;  if  rrierciful,  to  the 
plunderers  of  the  treasury;  but  let  them  not  be  prodigal  of  the 
blood  of  citizens,  and,  by  sptf^ing  a  few  bad»  destroy  all  the  good : 
that  CieRsr,  indeed,  bad  spoken  well  and  gravely,  concerning  life 
and  death  ;  faking  all  infernal  .punishments  for  a  fiction;  and  or* 
dering  the  criminals  therefore,  to  be  confined  in  the  corporate 
.towns;  as  if  there  was  not  more  danger  from  them  in  those  towns 
^  than  in  Rome  itself;  and  more  encouragement  to  the  attempts  of 
the  desperate,  where  there  was  less  strength  to  resist  them  :  so 
that  his  proposal  could  be  of  no  use,  if  be  was  really  afraid  of 
tbem  ;  but  if,  in  the  general  fear,  he  alone  had  none,  there  was, 
llie  more  reason  for  all  the  rest  to  be  afraid  for  themselves:  that 
they  were  not  deliberating  on  the  fate  only  of  the  conspirators, 
but  of  Cataline*8  whole  army,  which  would  be  animated  or  de- 
Jected  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  or  remissness  of  their  decrees: 
that  it  was  not  the  arms  of  their  ancestors,  which  made  Rome  so 
great,  but  their  discipline  and  manners,  which  were  now  depraved 
and  corrupted:  that,  in  the  extremity  of  danger,  it  was  a  shame 
to  see  them  so  indolent  and  irresolute,  waiting  for  each  other  to 
apeak  first,  and  trusting,  like  women,  to  the  gods,  without  doing 
any  thing  for  themselves:  that  the  help  of  the  gods  was  not  to 
be  obtained  by  idle  vows  and  supplications:  that  success  attended 
the  vigilant,  the  active,  the  provident;  and  when  people  gave 
themselves  up  to  sloth  and  laziness,  it  was  in  vain  for  them  to 
pray ;  they  would  find  the  gods  iangry  with  them  :  that  the  fla- 
gitious  lives  of  the  criminals  confuted  every  argument  of  mercy: 
that  Catiline  was  hovering  over  them  with  an  army  ;  while  his 
accomplices  were  within  the  walls,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city;  so  that,  whatever  they  determined,  it  could  not  be  kept 
secret,  which  made  it  the  more  necessary  to  determine  quickly^ 
Wherefore,  his  opinion  was,  that  since  the  criminals  had  been 
convicted,  both  by  testimony  and  their  own  confession,  of  a  de« 
testable  treason  against  the  republic,  they  should  sufier  the  pu« 
nishment  of  death,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  ancestors*." 
Cato*s  authority,  added  to  the  impression  which  Cicero  had 
already  made,  put  an  end  to  the  debate;  and  the  senate  applaud- 
ing  his  vigour  and  resolution,  resolved  upon  a  decree  in  consc- 

•  Salltnt,  5a^ 
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quenceof  it*.  And  though  Silanus  had  first  proposed  that  opi- 
nion,  and  was  followed  in  it  by  all  the  consular  senators,  yet  they 
ordered  the  decree  to  he  drawn  in  Cato*s  words,  because  he  bad 
delivered  himself  more  fully  and  explicitly  upon  it  than  any  of 
tbemf.  The  vote  was  no  sooner  passed,  than  Cicero  resolved  to 
put  it  in  execution,  lest  the  nic^ht,  which  was  coming  on,  should 
produce  any  new  disturbance:  be  went  directly,  therefore,  frcmi 
the  senate,  attended  by  a  numerous  guard  of  friends  and  citizens, 
and  took  Lentutjs  from  the  cu6t<»dy  of  bis  kinsman,  Lentulus 
Spinther,  and  conveyed  him  through  the  forum  to  the  coramoo 
prison,  where  he  delivered  him  to  the  executioners,  who  pre* 
sently  strangled  him.  The  other  conspirators,  Cethegus,  Statw 
Itus,  and  Gabinius,  were  conducted  to  their  execution  by  tbe 
pretors,  and  put  to  death  in  the  same  manner,  together  with 
Ceparius,  the  only  one  of  their  accomplices  who  was  taken  after 
the  examination;^*  When  the  aflair  was  over,  Cicero  was  con* 
ducted  home  in  a  kind  of  triumph  by  the  whole  body  of  tbe 
senate  and  of  the  knights:  the  streets  being  all  Illuminated,  and 
the  women  and  children  at  the  windows,  and  on  the  tops  of . 
bouses,  to  see  him  pass  along  through  infinite  acclamations  of 
tbe  multitude  proclaiming  him  their  saviour  and  deliverf. 

This  was  the  fifth  of  December,  that  celebrated  day,  of  which 
Cicero  used  to  boast  of  so  much  ever  after,  as  the  most  gloriooa 
of  his  life:  and,  it  is  certain,  that  Rome  was  indebted  to  him  on 
this  day  for  one  of  the  greatest  deliverances  which  it  bad  ever 
received  since  its  foundation:  and  which  nothing,  perhaps,  but 
hTs  vigilance  and  sagacity  could  have  so  happily  eflTected :  for, 
from  the  first  alarm  of  the  plot,  he  never  rested  night  or  day  till 
be  had  got  full  information  of  the  cabals  and  councils  of  the  con«> 
spiratorsll;  by  which  he  easily  baffled  all  their  projects,  and  < 
played  with  them  as  he  pleased ;  and,  without  any  risk  to  tbe 
public,  could  draw  them  on  just  far  enough  to  make  their  guilt 
manifest,  and  their  ruin  inevitable.  But  his  master-piece  was 
the  driving  Cataline  out  of  Rome,  and  teasing  him,  as  it  were, 
into  a  rebellion,  before  it  was  ripe,  in  hopes  that,  by  carrying  out 
with  him  his  accomplices,  he  would  clear  the  city  at  once  of  the 

•  Ibid.  63, 
t  ItJcireo  in  ejot  scoteDtiam  est  facta  discesffio.  Ad  Alt.  12«  31. 
X  ^alluat,  S5.  §  Plutarch,  in  Cic. 

.  \\ln  eo    omaet  diet,  noctenqae  couDOiui,  at  quid  agcrcot,  quid    xoolircDtar 
tiftitit-i'm  ac  videreiB.     lo  Calil.  3,  '^, 
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^hole  faction ;  or»  by  leaying  tbem  bebiod,  without  bis  bead  to 
manage  tbem,  would  expose  them  to  sur6  destruction  by  their 
own  folly  ;  for  Cataline*8  chief  trust  was  not  on  the  open  force 
^hich  he  had  provided  in  the  field,  but  on  the  success  of  his  se- 
cret practices  in  Rome,  and  on  making  himself  master  of  the 
city ;  the  credit  of  which  would  have  engaged  to  him,  of  course, 
all  the  meaner  sort,  and  induced  all  others  through  Italy,  who 
wished  well  to  his  cause,  to  declare  lor  him  immediately:  so  that 
when  thisapprebensioi)  was  over>  by  the  seizure  and  punishment 
of  bis  associates,  the  senate  thought  the  danger  at  an  end,  and 
that  they  bad  nothing  more  to  d^,  but  to  vote  thanksgivings  and 
festivals:  looking  upon  Cataline*s  army  as  a  crew  only  of  fugitives, 
or  banditti,  whom  tbeir  forces  were  sure  to  destroy  whenever 
Ibey  could  meet  with  thena^ 

But  Cataline  was  in  condition  still  to  makeja  stouter  resistance 
than  they  imagined :  he  had  filled  up  bis  troops  to  the  number 
of  two  legions,  or  about  twelve  thousand  fighting  men ;  of  which 
a  fourti^  part  only  was  completely  armed,  the  rest  furnished 
with  what  chance  ofifered,  darts,  lances,  clubs.  He  refused  at 
first  to  enlist  slaves,  who  flocked  to  him  in^reat  numbers,  trusts 
iog  to  the  proper  strength  of  the  conspiracy,  and  knowing  tbat 
be  should  quickly  have  soldiers  eno.ugh  if  his  friends  performed 
tbeir  part  at  home*.  So  that  when  the  consul  Antonius  apw 
proached  towards  him  with  his  army,  he  shifted  his  quarters, ^and 
made  frequent  motions  and  marches  through  the  mountains,  some- 
times towards  Gaul,  sometimes  towards  the  city,  in  order  to  avoid 
an  engagement  till  he  could  hear  some  news  from  Rome :  but 
when  the  fatal  account  came  of  the  death  of  Lentulus,  and  the 
rest,  the  face  of  bis  affairs  began  presently  to  change,  and  his 
army  to  dwindle  apace,  by  the  desertion  of  those,  whom  the  hopes 
of  victory  and  plunder  had  invited  to  his  camp.  His  first  a t« 
tempt,  therefore,  was,  by  long  marches  and  private  roads  throtigh 
the  A  pen  nine,  to  make  his  escape  intoGaiil;  but  Q,  Metellui, 
who  had  been  sent  thither  before  by  Cicero,  imagining  that  be 
would  take  that  resolution,  had  secured  all  the  passes,  and  posted 
•bitnself  so  advantageously,  with  an  army  of  three  legions,  tlrat  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  force  his  way  on  that  side ;  whilst,  on 
the  other,  the  consul  AntoniuS,  with  a  much  greater  force, 
blocked  him  up  behind,  and  enclosed  him  within  themountainsf: 

*  Spcrabat    propcdicm  magnas  copitt  le  babitaruni,  id  Romte   socii  iocf  pt« 
pAtrayiitent— ioterea  seritU  fcpudlabtt.    Sallatt.  56, 
-^^llust.s;. 
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Antonius  himself  bad  no  inclitiation  to  fight,  or  at  least  with 
Cataline;  but  would  willingly  have  given  him  an  opportunity  to 
eacape,  bad  not  his  questor,  Sextius,  who  was  Cicero's  creature, 
^nd  his  lieutenant  Petreius,  urged  him  on,  aerainst  hiswill,  so  force 
Cataline  to  the  necessity  of  a  battle*  ;  who  seeing  all-  thingrH  des- 
perate, and  nothing  left  but  either  to  die  «r  conquer,  resolved  to 
try  his  fortune  against  Antonius,  though  much  the  stronger,  rather 
than  Metellus;  in  hopes  still,  that,  out  of  regard  to  their  former 
engagements,  he  might  possibly  contrive  some  way  at  last,  of 
throwing  the  victory  into  bis  handsf.  But  Anton i us  happened 
to  be  seized  at  that  very  time  with  a  fit  of  the  gout,  or  pretended 
at  least  to  be  so,  that  he  might  have  no  share  in  the  destruction 
of  an  old  friend  :  so  that  the  command  fell,  of  course,  to  a  much 
better  soldier,  and  honester  man,  Petreius;  who,  after  a  sharp  and 
bloody  action,  in  which  he  lost  a  considerable  part  of.  his  best 
troops,  destroyed  Cataline  and  his  whole  army,  fighting  desperately 
to  the  last  manij^.  They  all  fell  in  the  very  ranks  m  which  they 
stood,  and  as  if  inspired  with  the  genume  spirit  of  their  leader, 
fought,  not  so  much  to  conquer,  as  to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as 
they  could,  and,  as  Cataline  had  threatued  in  the  senate,  tomiDr 
gle  the  public  calamity  with  their  own  ruin, 
•  Thus  ended  tins  famed  conspiracy ;  in  which  some  of  tbe 
greatest  men  in  Rome  were  suspected  to  be  privately  engaged* 
particularly  Crassus  and  Caesar:  they  were  both  influenced  by 
the  same  motive,  and  might  hope,  perhaps,  by  their  interest  in 
the  city,  to  advance  themselves,  in  the  general  confusion,  to  that 
sovereign  power  which  they  aimed  at.  Crassus,  who  had  alwaya 
been  Cicero's  enemy,  by  an  officiousness  of  bringing  letters  and 
intelligence  to  him  during  the  alarm  of  the  plot,  seemed  to  betray 
a  consciousness  of  some  guilt§  ;  and  Caesar's  whole  life  made  it 
probable,  that  there  could  hardly  beany  plot  in  which  be  bad 
not  some  share;  and  in  this  there  was  so  general  a  suspicion  upon 
him,  especially  after  his  speech  in  favour  of  tbe  criminals,  tbar» 
be  had  some  difficulty  to  escape  with  life  from  the  rage  of  tbe 

*  Hoc  breve  dicaip  :  Si  M.  Petreii  oon  excellens  tDimo  et  amore  Reip«  virtua, 
non  samma  auctoritas  apad  militet,  uon  mirificas  uius  in  re  militari  cstitiaaet 
Dcqoe  adjutur  ci  P,  Sextiui  ad  excitandom  Aotonium,  cohortandam,  ac  impeUeadcaa 
falisct,  datut  illo  io  bello  estet  biemi  locus,  4fc. 

ficxtiut,  cttui  suu  exercita,  tumma  celtritate  est  Aotooiam  consectttna,  H.yc 
ego  quid  prKdicem,  quibus  rebus  consuJem  ad  reiq  gereodam  cxcitarit  3  quod  ati* 
mulna  admuTtrit,  Ulc  .     Pro  Sexl,  5. 

j'Artov  hi,  6ti  iXtt i^a  airtt  Kara  to  avywfAoroi  t&tXoKOLictfffHv  iff\Ky*    ^i^ 
1.  37*  p.  47. 

itSaUust.  59.  §  Plutarcb,  10  Cic. 
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VoA^^^ts,  who  guarded  the  avenues  of  the  senate;  where  he  durst 
.^ot  venture  to  appear  any  more,  till  he  entered  upon  his  pretor<^ 
sb^V  \9M\\  the  new  year*.  Crassus  was  actually  accused  by  one 
T'aTquinius,  who  wns  taken  upon  the  road  as  he  was  going  to 
CataVme,  and,  upon  promise  of  pardon,  made  a  discovery  of  what 
he  knew;  where,  after  contirmin^  what  the  other  witnesses 
bad  deposed,  he  ad. led,  that  he  was  sent  by  Crassus  to  Cataline, 
with  advice  to  him,  not  to  be  discouraged  by  the  seizure  of  h\% 
accomplices,  but  to  make  the  greater  haste,  for  that  reason,  to 
C  the  ciiy,  in  order  to  rescue  them,  and  revive  the  spirits  of  his  other 
.'  friends.  At  the  name  of  Crassus,  the  senate  was  sosbocked^  that 
tbey  would  hear  the  man  no  farther;  but  calling  upon  Cicero  to 
put  the  question,  and  take  the  sense  of  the  house  upon  it|  they 
voted  Tarquinius*s  evidence  to  be  false,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
kept  in  chains,  not  to  be  produced  again  before  them,  till  he 
would  confess  who  it  was  that  had  suborned  himf.  Crassus 
declared  afterwards,  in  the  hearing  of  Sallust,  that  Cicero  was  the 
coutriver  of  this  affront  upon  him:]^.  But  that  does  not  seem  pro* 
bable,  since  it  was  Cicero*s  constant  maxim,  as  be  frequently  inti- 
mates in  his  speeches,  to  mitigate  and  reclaim  all  men  of  credit  by 
gentle  methods  rather  than  make  them  desperate  by  an  unseason- 
able  severity  ;  and  in  the  general  contagion  of  the  city,  not  to  cut 
off,  but  to  heal  every  part  that  was  curable.  So  that  when 
some  information  was  given  likewise  against  Csesar,  be  chose 
to  stifle  it,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  charge  him  with  the 
plot,  by  the  'must  pressing  solicitations  of  ^Catulus  and  Piso, 
who  were  both  his  particular  enemies,  the  one  for  the  loss  of  the 
high  priesthood,  the  other  for  the  impeachment  above  mentionedj. 
Whilst  tlie  sense  of  all  these  services  was  fresh,  Cicero  was  re- 
paid for  them  to  the  full  of  his  wishes,  and  in  the  very  way  that 
he  desired,  by  the  warm  and  grateful  applauses  of  all  orders  of 
the  city.  For,  besides  the  honours  already  mentioned,  L.  Gellius, 
who  had  been  consul  and  censor,  said  in  a  apeecb  to  the  senate, 
**  that  the  republic  owed  him  a  civic  crown,  for  having  saved  them 

*  Uti  Doonnlli  Eqaites  Komani,  qui  prciidii  canta  cam  telU  cniat  circum 
vUem  Conconlis— .*?redieQti  exieoata  C»Mri  gUdiot  mtnUarentttr.  Sallutt.  49, 
Yix  paoci  complexu,  togaqac  objecta  proteieriut.  Tanc  plane  dctcrritas  n<fu 
modu  ceii5i)t,  seii  ciium  ia  reliquum  aaoi  tenpnt  caria  abttlnvit.  SuctoD. 
J.  Css    14. 

t  Sallust.  48. 

X  Iptom  Crvsjidm  cj^o  poitea  prsdicaotem  aadivi,  taotam  illaia  contamdiana 
tibi  a  Ciccruoc  impofitaoi.     Ibid. 

§    Appiao.  bell  cir.  J,  9«  p,  430.     Satiuit,  49. 
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all  from  ruio*  :*'  and  Catulus,  in  a  full  bouse,  declared  him 
father  of  his  couotryf;  as  Cato  did  likewise  from  the  Rost 
with  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  whole  people;^ :  whence  Pli 
in  honour  of  bis  memory,  cries  out,  "  Hail  thou,   who  was 
saluted  the  garent  of  thy  country§.'*    This  title  the  mostglori 
which  a  mortal  can  wear,  was  from  this  precedent  usurped  afte 
wards  bythose  who,  of  all  mdrtalsi  deserved  it  tbeleast,  the 
perors,  proud  to  extort  from  slaves  and  flatterers  what  Cicero ofa^ 
tained  from  the  free  vote  of  the  senate  and  ptt>ple  of  Rome. 


'Roma  parentemy 


Ronla  pairem  patria  Cictronem  libra  dexit* 

Juv.  8. 

Tliee,  Cicero,  Rome,  while  free,  nor  yet  enthralled* 
To  tyrant's  will,  thy  Country's  Parent  call'd 

All  the  towns  of  Italy  followed  the  example  of  the  metropolis, 
in  decreeing  extraordinary  honours  to  him,  and  Capua  in  par- 
ticular chose  him  their  patron,  and  erected  a  gilt  statue  to  bimli. 

Sallust,  who  allows  him  the  character  of  an  excellent  consul, 
says  not  a  word  of  any  of  these  honours,  nor  gives  him  any  greater 
share  of  praise  than  what  could  be  dissembled  by  an  historian. 
There  are  two  obvious  reasons  for  this  reservednevs ;  first,  the 
personal  enmity  which,  according  to  tradition,  subsisted  between 
them;  secondly  the  time  of  publishing  his  history,  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  while  the  name  of  Cicero  was  still  obnoxious  to 
envy.  I'he  other  consul  Antonius  had  but  a  small  share  of  the 
thanks  and  honours  which  were  decreed  upon  this  occasion:  he 
was  known  to  have  been  embarked  in  the  same  cause  with  Cutaliue, 
afid  considered  as  acting  only  under  a  tutor,  and  doing  penance. 
as  it  were,  for  past  offences;  so  that  all  the  notice  which  was 
taken  of  him  by  the  senate,  was  to  pay  him  the  slight  compliment 
above  mentioned,  for  having  removed  his  late  profligate  com- 
panions from  his  friendship  and  councilsIF, 

«   L.  Gellios,  Lis   audicotibus,  civicAin  coronam  deberi  a  repablica  dixii.     la 
Piboii.  3,  it-  A,  (iel.  5.  6. 

\  Me  Q,  Ciitalus,  priaceps    kujus  ordiuirs,  frcqueuti»siino  senatu  PAREMTtM 
Patriae  noninavit.    In  Pi«.  3. 

I  Plutarch,  in  Cic. — Kutwi'oq  ^  avrov  KaiTraripa  rT/QiraTpi^s  npotr* 
ayopiVfravTO^  Ivf^Qtldiv  o  oijfioQ,     Appiaii.  p.  43 1. 

^  Salve,  primus  unitiinm  parens  patriir  appellate,  &c.     Plio.  Hist.  N.  7.  30, 

|;  Me  inaurnta  kt.itua  dooarunt:  mc  patroiiuu  outtm  adscicverant.     In  Pis.  li. 

%  Alqoe  eliam  roUfcai  meo  Inus  imprrtilHr,   quod  eoi  qui  hujus  conjurationis 
pariicipes  fuibsect,  a  tuis  tt  a  reip,  cousiliis  riniovissct.    In  Calil.  u»6. 
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Cicero  made  two  new  laws  this  year;  the  one,  as  it  has  been 
said,  against  bribery  in  elections  ;  the  other,  to  correct  the  abuse 
of  a  privilege  called  Legatio  libera;  that  is,  an  honorary  legation 
or  embassy,  granted  arbitrarily  by  the  senate  to  any  of  its  mem* 
bers,  when  they  travelled  abroad  on  their  private  affairs,  in  order 
to  give  them  a  public  character,  and  a  right  to  be  treated  as  am*- 
bassadors  or  magistrates,  which,  by  the  insolence  of  these  great 
quests,  was  become  a  grievous  burden  upon  all  the  states  and 
cities  through  which  they  passed.  Cicero's  design  was  to  abolish 
it,  but  being  driven  from  that  by  one  of  the  tribunes,  he  wascon»- 
tent  to  restrain  the  continuance  of  it,  which  before  was  unlimited^ 
to  the  term  of  one  year*. 

At  liis  first  entrance  into  his  office,  L.  Lucullus  was  soliciting 
the  demand  of  a  triumph  for  his  victories  over  Mithridates,  in 
which  he  had  been  obstructed  three  years  successively,  by  the 
intrigues  of  some  of  the  magistratesf,  who  paid  their  court  to 
Pompey,  by  putting  this  alfront  upon  his  rival.  By  the  law 
and  custom  of  the  republic,  no  general,  while  he  was  in  actual 
command,  could  come  within  the  gates  of  Rome,  without  forfeit*^ 
ing  his  commission*  and  consequently  all  pretensions  to  a  tri- 
umph, so  that  Lucullus  continued  all  this  time  in  the  suburbs,  till 
tbe  affair  was  decided.  The  senate  favoured  his  suit,  and  wer^ 
solicitous  for  him:^;  but  could  not  prevail,  till  Cicero's  authority 
at  last  helped  to  introduce  his  triumphal  carr  into  the  city§, 
making  him  some  amends  by  this  service,  for  the  injury  of  the 
Maiiilian  law,  which  had  deprived  him  of  his  government.  After 
bis  triumph,  be  entertained  the  whole  Roman  people  with  a 
sumptuous  feast,  and  was  much  caressed  by  the  nobility,  as  one 
whose  authority  would  be  a  proper  check  to  the  ambition  and 
powerof  Pompey  ;  but  having  now  obtained  all  the  honours  which 
bccould  reasonably  hope  for  in  life,  and  observing  the  turbulent  and 
istr  acted  state  of  the  city,  he  withdrew  himself  not  long  after 
from  public  affairs,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  polite 

*  Jam  iUad  apertum  ett,  nihil  cue  turpiui,  qaam  quenqaam  le^^ari  niti  reipub, 
canM-— qood  quidem  gfnut  legationitego  consul, quanquam  ad  commodum  seoatui 
^crtinere  Tidcatar,  tanoeu  adprobante  tenatu  freqaentitsimo,  niti  inihi  levis  tribunoi 
plebis  tnm  interceisitict,  suitulitiem:  minui  tamen  tempus,  ct  qaod  erat  intti'u 
tam,  aonaafli  feci,     De  leg.  3.  S, 

t  Plutarch,  in  Lacull. 

X  Plutarch,  iu  Lucull. 

§  Cum  Tictor  a  Mithridatico  bello  rcTertiitet,  inimicorom  calomnia  tricnoiq 
tardius,  qaam  dcbuerat,  triumphavit.  Nos  eoim  coDiulet  iotrodiis^iiBtti  p«pe  in 
urbepi  currum  clarriatimi  viri,    Academ,  1«  8.  1. 
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and  Bplendid  retreat*.  He  was  a  generous  patron  ofleamin^, 
and  bimtelf  eminently  learned  ;  to  that  his  bouse  was  the  coo- 
fttant  resort  of  the  principal  scholars  and  wits  of  Greece  sad 
Rome,  where  he  had  provided  a  well  furnished  library,  with 
porticos  and  galleries  annexed,  for  the  convenience  of  walks  and 
literary  conferences,  at  which  he  himself  used  frequently  to  assist, 
giving  an  ej^ample  to  the  world  of  a  life  truly  noble  and  elegant, 
if  it  bad  not  been  sullied  by  too  great  a  tincture  of  Asiatic  soft- 
ness, ai)d  epicurean  luxury. 

After  this  act  of  justice  to  Lucullus,  Cicero  had  an  opportunity, 
before  tlie  axpintion  of  his  consulship,  to  pay  all  due  honour 
likewise  to  his  friend  Pompey,  who,  since  he  last  left  Rome,  bad 
gloriously  finished  the  Piratic  and  the  Mithridatic  war,  by  the 
destruction  of  Mithridates  himself:  upon  the  receipt  of  which 
news,  the  senate,  at  the  motion  of  Cicero,  decreed  a  public 
thanksgiving,  in  his  name,  of  ten  days,  which  was  twice  as  long 
as  had  ever  been  decreed  before  to  any  general,  even  to  Marius 
himself,  fur  bisCimbric  victoryf. 

But  before  we  close  the  account  of  the  memorable  eventaofthis 
vcar,  we  must  not  omit  the  mention  of  one  which  diatinguiabed 
it  afterwards  as  a  particular  aera  in  the  annals  of  Rome,  tlie  birth 
of  Octavius/surnamed  Augustus,  which  happened  on  the  twenty* 
third  of  September.  Velleius  calls  it  an  accession  of  glory  to 
Cicero*s  consulship;^ :  but  it  excites  speculations  rather  of  a  dif- 
ferent  sort,  on  the  inscrutable  methods  of  providence,  and  the 
short  sighted  policy  of  man,  that  in  the  moment  when  Rome  was 
preserved  from  destruction,  and  its  liberty  thought  to  be  estab- 
lished more  firmly  than  ever,  an  infant  should  be  thrown  into  the 
M'orld,  who,  within  the  course  of  twenty  years,  effected  what 
Cataline  had  attempted,  and  destroyed  both  Cicero  and  the 
republic.  If  Rome  could  have  been  saved  by  hurpan  council, 
it  would  have  been  saved  by  the  skill  of  Cicero;  but  its 
destiny  uas  now  approaching :  for  governments,  like  na- 
tural bodies,  have,  with  the  principles  of  their  preservation,  the 
seeds  of  ruin  a|so  essentially  mixed  in  their  constitution,  which^ 
after  a  certain  period,  begin  to  operate,  and  exert  themselves 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  vital  frame.     These  seeds  had  long  been 

•   Pibtarcli,  in  Lnrull, 

t  Qoo  cuntule  refrrenfr,  primum  decern  dies  suppUcatio  dccrfta  Co,  Pompcio 
Mithri(Ut«r  inttfrfectn  ;  cujua  lententia  primBin  duplicate  est  supplicatio  coDtalarit* 
X>e  provinr,  Coiiiular.  xi, 

I  CuDstiUttii  Ciceronit  son  mediocre  ad jec it  dccus,  natus  co  anoo  D.  Au<*ustua 
Veil,  J.  30.     .SiMt.  c. :,.     pio,  p.  .',90, 
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fermenting  in  the  bowels  of  the  republic,  when  Octaviuf  came, 
peculiarly  formed  by  nature,  and  instructed  by  art,  to  quicken 
their  operation,  and  exalt  them  to  their  maturity. 

Cicero's  administration  was  now  at  an  end,  and  nothing  remained 
but  to  resign  the  consulship,  according  to  custom,  in  an  assembly 
of  the  people,  and  to  take  the  usual  oath,  of  his  having  discharged 
it  with  fidelity.  This  was  generally  accompanied  with  a  speech 
from  the  expiring  consul ;  and  after  such  a  year,  and  from  such  a 
spenker,  the  city  was  in  nosmall  expectation  of  what  Cicero  would 
R:iy  to  them  :  but  Metellus,  one  of  the  new  tribunes,  who  affected 
commonly  to  open  their  magistracy  by  some  remarkable  act,  as  a 
i^pecimen  of  the  measures  which  they  intended  to  pursue,  resolved 
to  disappoint  both  the  orator  and  the  audience:  for  when  Cicero  • 
had  mounted  the  rostra,  and  was  ready  to  perform  this  last  act  of 
his  office,  the  tribune  would  notsufler  him  to  speak,  or  to  do  any 
thing  more  than  barely  to  take  the  oath,  declaring,  that  he  who  had 
put  citizens  to  death  unheard,  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  speak 
for  himself:  upon  which  Cicero,  who  was  never  at  a  loss,  instead 
of  pronouncing  the  ordinary  form  of  the  oath,  exalting  the  tone 
of  his  Torce,  swore  out  aloud,  so  as  all  the  people  might  hear  him, 
that  he  had  saved  the  republic  and  the  city  from  ruin  ;  which 
tbe  multitude  below  confirmed  with  a  universal  shout,  and  with 
.one  Toice  cried  out,  that  what  he  had  sworn  was  ti;|ie^.  Thus 
the  intended  affront  was  turned,  by  his  presence  of  mind,  to  his 
greater  honour,  and  he  was  conducted  from  the  forum  to  his  house, 
%yith  all  possible  demonstrations  of  respect  by  tbe  whole  city. 

*  Ego  cam  in  eoncione,  ftbieot  maf^iftrata,  dicne  a  tribnno  plebit  probiberer, 
4)att  toDititneram :  camqne  it  mihi,  taDtommodo  nt  jararem^  permilttret,  tine 
ulla  dobilalionc  juravi,  rempablicam  atqae  banc  tirbem  mea  nniai  opera  esse  aaU 
▼am.  M ibi  populos  Romanas  oniTcraas  non  anins  diet  gratulationem,  trd  aelerni- 
talcra  immortalitatrmqQe  donavit,  cum  meom  janjnrandom  tale  atque  tantnm 
jaralna  ipse  ana  tocc  et  constnia  approbavit.  Qao  quidem  tempore  is  meat 
4JoBum  fait  c  foro  rcditat^^at  nemo,'  nisi  qui  mecum  esset,  civinm  esse  in  namero 
▼  idcreior.     In  Pisun.  3« 

Cam  ille  mibi  nihil  nisi  ut  jnrarem  permitteret,  magna  Toce  jurari  Terissimam 
fittlcberrimamqae  jusjnrandum  :  qnod  popnios  item  magna  Toce  me  vere  jnrasse 
jnravit,     Ep,  ram,  5.  3. 

Elenim  paallo  note  in  concioiie  dixerat,  ei,  qui  in  alios  animadTertiaset  indicia 
c4U9a,  diccndi  ipsi  potestatcm  fieri-  non  oportere.    Ibid» 
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CICERO  being  now  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  private 
senator,  was  to  take  his  place  on  that  venerable  Bench  of  Con* 
aulars,  who  were  justly  reckoned  the  first  citizens  of  the  repablic* 
They  delivered  their  opinions  the  first  always  in  the  senate,  and 
commonly  determined  the  opinions  of  the  rest;  for  as  they  bad 
passed  through  all  the  public  offices,  and  been  conversant  in  every 
branch  of  the*  administration,  so  their  experience  gave  them 
great  authority  in  all  debates;  and  having  little  or  nothing fiir- 
ther  to  expect  for  themselves,  they  were  esteemed  not  only  the 
most  knowing,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  most  disinterested  of 
all  the  other  senators,  and  to  have  no  other  view  in  their  delibera- 
tion, but  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  republic. 

This  was  a  station  exactly  suited  to  Cicero's  temper  and  wishes: 
he  desired  no  foreign  governments,  or  command  of  armies;  bis 
province  was  the  senate  and  the  forum ;  to  guard,  as  it  were,  tbe 
vitals  of  the  empire,  and  to  direct  all  its  councils  to  their  proper 
end,  the  general  good ;  and  in  this  advanced  post  of  a  Consular 
Senator,  as  in  a  watch-tower  of  the  state,  to  observe  each  threat- 
ening cloud  and  rising  storm,  and  give  the  alarm  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  from  what  quarter  it  was  coming,  and  by  what  means  its 
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effects  might  be  prevented*.  This  as  he  frequently  intimates, 
'was  the  only  glory  that  he  sought,  the  comfort  with  which  he 
flattered  himself,  that  after  a  life  of  ambition  and  fatigue,  and  a 
course  of  faithful  services  to  the  republic,  he  should  enjoy  a  quiet 
and  secure  old  age,  beloved  and  honoured  by  his  countrymenf,  as 
the  constant  champion  and  defender  of  all  their  rights  and  liber- 
ties. But  he  soon  found  himself  mistaken,  and,  before  he  had 
quitted  his  office,  began  to  feel  the  weight  of  that  envy,  which  is 
the  certain  fruit  of  illustrious  merit:  for  the  vigour  of  his  con« 
suiship  had  raised  such  a  zeal  and  union  of  all  the  honest  in  the 
defence  of  the  laws,  that,  till  this  spirit  could  be  broken,  or  sub- 
side again,  it  was  in  vain  for  the  ambitious  to  aim  at  any  power, 
but  through  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  ct)nstitution,  especially 
vrbile  he,  who  was  the  sole  of  that  union,  continued  to  flourish 
in  fiill  credit  at  the  head  of  the  senate.  He  was  now,  therefore, 
the  common  mark,  not  only  of  all  the  factious,  against  whom  he 
bad  declared  perpetual  war,  but  of  another  party,  not  less  dan- 
gerous, the  envious  too,  whose  united  spleen  never  left  pursuing 
him  from  this  moment,  till  they  had  driven  him  out  of  that  cit}' 
which  he  had  so  lately  preserved. 

The  tribune  Metellus  began  the  attack,  a  fit  leader  for  the  pur- 
pose, who,  from  the  nobility  of  his'birth,  and  the  authority  of  his 
office,  was  the  most  likely  to  stir  up  some  ill  humour  against  him, 
by  insulting  and  reviling  hini  in  all  his  harangues,  for  putting  ci-. 
tizens  to  death  without  a  trial;  in  all  which  he  was  strenuously 
supported  by  Caesar,  who  pushed  him  on  likewise  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  several  pestilent  laws,  which  gave  great  disturbance 
to  the  senate.  Cicero  had  no  inclination  to  etiter  into  a  contest 
with  the  tribune,  but  took  some  pains  to  make  up  the  matter 
vi'itb  him  by  the  interposition  of  the  women^  particularly  of  Clau- 
dia, the  wife  of  his  brother  Metellus,  and  of  their  sister  Mucia,  the 
wife  of  Pompey :  he  also  employed  several  good  friends  to  per- 
suade  him  to  be  quiet,  and  desist  from  his  rashness;  but  his  an- 
swer was,  that  he  was  too  far  engaged,  and  had  put  it  out  of  his 
powerf:    so  that  Cicero  had  nothing  left,  but  to  exert  all  his 

*  Idrifco  in  hac  cutodia   et  tanquam  in  ipecula  collocati  sumu!',  ut  vacuum 
oiHDi   mctu    popalum   Romaoum    nostra    vigUia    et    prospicientia    rrdJircmus, 

Pbil.  7«7. 

t  Quibus  iUe  reapondit,  tibi  non  esse  intc^am,     £p,  fam.  5.  2% 
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vigotar  and  eloquence  to  repel  tbe  insolence  of  this  pelulaAt  ma* 
gi&trate. 

Cicsar  at  the  same  time  was  attacking  Catulus  with  no  lesi 
violence,  and  being  now  in  possession  of  tbe  pretorsbip,  made  it 
the  first  act  of  his  office,  to  call  him  to  an  accouat  **  for  embez- 
zling tbe  public  money  in  rebuilding  tbe  capitol  :'*  and  proposed 
also  a  law,  *'  to  efface  his  name  from  tbe  fabric,  and   grant  the 
commission  for  finishing  what  remained   to  Pompey  :*' but  tbe 
senate  bestirred  themselves  so  warmly  in  the  cause,  that  Caiur 
was  obliged  to  drop  it^     This  experiment  conviuced  the  two 
magistrates,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  them   to  make   bead 
against  the  authority  of  tbe  senate,  without  tbe  help  of  Pompey, 
whom  they   resolved  therefore,   by  all  tbe  arts  uf  address  and 
flattery,  to  draw  into  their  measures.      With  this  view  Metellus 
published  a  law»   **  to  call  bim  borne  with  his  army,  ia  order  to 
settle  the  state,  and  quiet  tbe  public  disorders  raised  by  tbe  teme« 
rity  of  Cicerot :"  for,  by  throwing  all  power  into  his  hands,  they 
hoped  to  come  in  for  a  share  of  it  with  him,  or  to  embroil  bim 
at  least  with  the  senate,  by  exciting  mutual  jealousies  between 
them  ;  but  their  law  was  thought  to  be  of  so  dangerous  a  tendency 
that  the  senate  changed  their  habit  upon  it,  as  in  (he   case  of  a 
public  calamity;  and  by  the  help  of  some  of  the  tribunes,  parti- 
cularly of  Cato,  resolved  to  oppose  it  to  the  ulruost  of  their  power; 
so  that  as  soon  as  Metellus  began  to  read  it  to  the  people,  Cafo 
snatched  it  away  from  him;  and  when  he  proceeded  still  to  pro- 
nounce it  by  heart,  Minucius,  another  tribune,  stopped  his  mouth 
with    his  hand.      I'his  threw  the  assembly  into  confusion,  and 
raised  great  commotions  in  the  city,  till  the  senate,  finding  them- 
selves supported  by  the  better  sort  of  all  ranks,  came  to  a    new 
and  vigorous  resolution,  of  suspending  both  Casar  and  Metellus 
from  the  execution  of  their  offices^. 

Cxsar  resolved  at  first  to  act  in  defiance  of  them,  but,  findinor 
a  strong  force  prepared  tocontroul  him,  thought  it  more  advise- 
able  to  retire,  and  reserve  the  trial  of  arms  till  he  was  better  pro- 
vided  for  il:  he  shut  himself  up  therefore  in  his  house,  where  bv 
a  prudent  and  submissive  behaviour,  he  soon  made  his  peace,  and 

•    Siirton,  J.  Car*.  15,      Dio,  I.  37.  p.  49. 
J    D«o,  lb.   Plul.  in  Cir. 

I    Dun()«-o  iimbj  admiuislratiooerciput).  dccrcio  patruni  iiuinmovcrciitur«   Sue  loo. 
J,  i.\ .?.  10. 
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got  the  tlecree  of  their  suspension   reversed*.      But.Mctellus,  as 
it  was  concerted  probably   between  them,   fled  away  to  his  bro- 
ther Poinpeyt,  that,  by   misrepresenting  the  state  of  things  at 
.  home,  and  olFering  every  thing  on   the  part  of  the  people,   he 
might  iostil   into  him    some  prejudices  against  the  irnmodetate 
power  of  Cijcero  and  the  senate,  and  engage  hira,  if  possible,  to 
declare  for  the  popular  interest.     Cicero,  in  the  meanwhile,  pub- 
lished an  invective  oration  against  Metellus,  which  is  mentioned 
in  his  epistles  under  the  title  of  Metellina:^  :  it  was  spoken  in  the 
senate,  in  answer  to  a  speech  which  Metellus  had  made  to  the 
people,  and  is  often  cited  by  Quintilian  and  others§,  as  extant  in 
tbeir  time. 

The  senate  having  gained  this  victory  over  Caesar  and  Metellus^ 
by  obliging  the  one  to  submit,  the  other  to  leave  the  city,  Q.  Me- 
tellus Celer,  who  commanded  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  wrote  a  peevish 
and  complaining  letter  to  his  friend  Cicero,  upon  their  treating  his 
brother  the  tribune  so  severely;  to  which  Cicero  answered  with 
ibat  freedom  which  a  consciousnessof  integrity  naturally  dictates, 
yet  withall  that  hximility  which  the sincerest friendship  inspires, 
as  the  reader  will  observe  from  the  letter  itself,  which  affords  many 
instructive  hints,  both  historical  and  moral. 

M.  T.  Cicero  to  Q,  Metellus  Celer,  Proconsul. 

"You  write  me  word, that  considering  our  mutual  affection  and 
late  reconciliation,  you  never  imagined  that  you  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  public  jest  and  ridicule  by  me,  I  do  not  well  under- 
stand  what  you  mean,  yet  guess  that  you  have  been  told,  that, 
when  I  was  speaking  one  day  in  the  senate  of  many  who  were 
Rorry  for  my  having  preserved  the  republic,  I  said,  that  certain 
relations  of  yours,  to  whom  you  could  refuse  nothing,  bad  pre- 
vailed with  you  to  suppress  what  you  bad  prepared  to  say  in  the 
senate  in  praise  of  me :  when  I  said  this,  I  added,  that,  in  the 
affair  of  savin]^  the  state,  I  bad  divided  the  task  with  you  in  such  a 

*  Vi  compcrit  paralos,  qui  wi  ac  per  mrmm  prohiberent,  dimistis  lictoribui, 
abjfctaque  praetexta,  donum  clam  refugit,  pro  conditione  teniporum  quieturus— ^ 
qaud  rum  pritttr  opinioDcm  eveuisset,  svDatus — accitum  in  curiam  et  amplissimit 
Tcrbis  cullaudHtum,  in  integrum  restituit,  iDducto  priore  decreto.     Sucton.     Ibid, 

•f  Plularcb.  in  Cicer. 

X  in  iiltm  oratiooem  Mefcllioam  addidi  quedam  \  liber  tibi  mittetur.    Att.  ].  13 

^  Quint.  I.  9,  3.    A.  GeUitts  18,7. 
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manner,  that  I  was  to  secure  the  city  from  intestine  dangers,  yoa 
to  defend  Italy  from  the  open  arms  and  secret  plots  of  our  enemies; 
but  that  this  glorious  partnership  had  been  broken  by  your  friends, 
who  were  afraid  of  yuur  making  me  the  least  return  for  thegrest* 
est  honours  and  services  which  you  had  received  from  me.     In 
the  same  discourse,  when  I  was  describing  the  expectation  which 
I  had  conceived  of  your  speech,  and  how  much  I  was  disappointed 
by  it,  it  seemed  to  divert  the  house,  and  a  moderate  laugb  ensued; 
not  upon  you,  but  on  my  mistake,  and  the  frank  and  iiigenuoai 
confession  of  my  desire  to  be  praised   by  you.      Now  in  this  it 
must  needs  be  owned,  that  nothing  could  be  said    more  honour* 
ably  towards  you,  when,  in  the  most  shining  and  illustrious  part 
cf  my  life,  I  wanted  still  to  have  the  testimony  of  your  commend- 
ation.      As  to   what  you  say  of  our  mutual  affection,  I  do  not 
know  what  you  reckon  mutual  in  friendship,  but  I  take  it  tobe 
thisj  when  we  repay  the  same  good  offices  which  we  receive; 
should  I  tell  you  then,  that  I  gave  up  my  province  for  your  sake, 
you  might  justly  suspect  my  sincerity  :  it  suited  my  temperand 
circumstances,  and  I  find  more  and  more  reason  every  day  to  be 
pleased  with  it :  but  this  I  can  tell  you,  that  I  no  sooner  resigned 
it  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  than  I  began  to  contrive  bow  to 
throw  it  into  your  hands.     I  say  nothing  about  the  manner  of 
drawing  your  lots,  but  would  have  you  only  believe,  that  there  i« 
nothing  done  in  it  by  my  collea^e  without  my  privity.    Pray  re- 
collect what  followed,   how  quickly  I  assembled  the  senate  after 
your  allotment,  how  much  I  said  in  favour  of  you,  when  you 
yourself  told  me,  that  my  speech  was  not  only  honourable  toyou» 
but  even  injurious  to  your  colleagues.      Then  as  to    the  decree 
which  parsed  that  day  in  the  senate,  it  is  drawn  in  such  a  strain, 
ilial,  as  long  as  it  subsists,  my  good  offices  to  you  can  never  be  a 
secret.     Alter  your  departure,  I  desire  you  also  to  recollect  what 
I  did  for  you  in  the  senate,  what  I  said  of  you  to  the  people,  what 
I  wrote  to  you  myselT;  and  when  you  have  laid  all  these  things 
together,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  judge,  whether  at  your  last  coming 
to  Rome  you  made  a  suitable  return  to  them.      You  mention  a 
reconciliation  between  us,  but  I  do  not  comprehend  how  a  friend- 
ship can  be  said  to  bt-  reconciled,   which  was  never  interrupted. 
As  to   what  you   write,   that   your  brother  ought  not  to  hav« 
been  tie ated   by   me  so  roughly  for  a  word  :  in  the  first  place,  I 
beg  of  you  to  believe,  that  I  am  exceedingly  pleased  with  that 
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aflfectionate  and  fraternal  disposition  of  yours,  so  full  of  humanity 
and  piety;  and,  in  the  second,  to  forgive  me,  if  in  any  easel  have 
acted  against  your  brother,  for  the  service  of  the  republic,  to  which 
no  man  can  be  a  warmer  friend  than  myself:  but  if  I  have  been 
acting  only  on  the  defensive,  against  his  most  cruel  attacks,  you 
may  think  yourself  well  used,  that  I  have  never  yet  troubled  you 
i¥ith  any  complaints  against  him.      As  soon  as  I  found  thatlie 
was  preparing  to  turn  the  whole  force  of  his   tribunate  to   my 
cjestruction,  I  applied  myself  to  your  wife  Claudia,   and  your 
sister  Mucia,  whose  zeal  for  my  service  I  had  often  experienced, 
on  the  account  of  Iny  familiarity  with  Pompey,  to  dissuade  him 
from  that  outrage:  but  he, as  I  am  sure  you  have  heard,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year,  put  such  an  aflfront  upon  mf,  when  consul, 
and  after  having  saved  the  state,  as  had  never  been  offered  to  any 
magistrate,  the  most  traitorously  affected,  by  depriving  me  the 
liberty  of  speaking  to  the  people  upon  laying  down  my  office, 
]3ut  his  insult  turned  only  to  my  greater  honour;  for  when  he 
would  not  suffer  me  to  do  any  thing  more  than  swear,  I  swore 
with  a  loud  voice  the  truest,  as  well  as  the  noblest  of  all  oaths; 
while  the  people,  with  acclamations,  swore  likewise  that  my  oatii 
was  true.    After  so  signal  an  injury,  I  sent  to  him  the  very  same 
day  some  of  our  common  friends,  to  press  him  to  desist  from  hi^ 
jesolution  of  pursuing  me:  but   his  answer  was,  that  it  was  not 
then  in  his  power:  for  he  had  said  a  few  days  before,  in  a  speech 
to  the  people,  that '  he  who  had  punished  others  without  a  hear- 
ing, ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  speak  for  himself/     Worthy 
patriot,  9nd  excellent  citizen!  to  adjudge  the  maa  who  had  pre^ 
served  the  senate  from  a  massacre,  the  city  from  fire,  and  Italy 
from  a  war,  to  the  same  punishment  which  the  senate,  with  the 
consent  of  all  honest  men,  had  inflicted  on  the  authors  of  those  horr 
rid  attempts.   I  withstood  your  brother  therefore  to  his  face,  and, 
on  the  first  of  January,  in  a  debate  upon  the  republic,  handled 
him  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  him  sensible,  that  he  had  to  do 
with  a  m^n  of  courage  and  constancy.    Two  days  after,  when  he 
began  again  to  harangue,  in   every  three  words  he  named  and 
threatened  me:   nor  had  be  any  thing  so  much  at   heart  as  to 
effect  my  ruin  at  any  rate,  not  by  the  legal  way  of  trial,  or  judi- 
cial proceeding,  but  by  dint  of  force  and  violence.     If  I  had  not 
iresisted  his  rashness  with  firmness  and  courage,  who  would  not 
have  thought  that  the  vigour  of  my  consulship  bad  been  owing  tq 
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chance,  rather  than  to  virtue?  If  you  have  not  been  informed  that 
your  lnothcrr  attenipteci  all  this  against  me,  be  assured  that  be 
concealeii  from  you  the   most  material   part :  but  if  be  told  yoa 
any  thin«(  of  it.  you  ought  to  commend  my  temper  and  patience. 
for  not  expostulating  with  you  about  it:  but  since  you  must  now 
beseni/ible  that  my  quarrel   with  your  brother  was  not,  asyoo 
write,  for  a  word,  but  a  most  determined  and  spiteful  design  to 
ruin  nie,  pray  observe  my  humanity,  if  it  may  be  called  by  tbit 
name,  and  is  not  rather,  after  so  flagrant  an  outrage,  a  base  remiss- 
ness and  abjection  of  mind.      I  never  proposed  any  thing  against 
your  brother,  when  there  was  any  question  about  him   iu  thesc- 
ttnie-,  but,  without  rising  from  my  seat,  assented  always  to  tbcfe 
who  were  for  treating  him  the  most  favourably.     I  will  add  fa- 
ther, what  I  ought  not  indeed  to  have  been  concerned  about,yel 
I  was  not  displeased  to  see  it  done,  and   even  assisted    to  get  it 
done;  I  mean  the  procuring  a  decree  for  the  relief  of  my  enemy, 
because  he  was  your   brother.      I  did  not  therefore  attack  your 
brother,  but  defend  myself  only  against  him;  nor  has  my  friend- 
ship to  you  ever  been  variable,   as  you  vNrite,  but  firm  and  con- 
stant, so  as  to  remain  still  the  same,  when  it  was  even  deserted 
and  blighted  by  you.      And  at  this  very  time,  when  you    almost 
threaten  me  in  your  letter,  I  give  you  this  answer,  that  I  not  only 
forgive,  but  highly  applaud  your  grief;    for  I    know,  from  what 
I  feel  within  myself,  how  great  the  force  is  of  fraternal  love  ;  buti 
beg  of  you  also  to  judge  with  the  same  equity  of  my  cause;  and  if, 
without  any  ground,  I  have  been  cruelly  and  barbarously  attacked 
by  jour  friends,  to  allow  that  I  ought  not  only  not  to  yield  to  them, 
but  on  such  an  occasion  to  opuct  tht^  help  even  of  you  and  your 
army  also  a^jainst  them.      I  was  always  desirous  to  have  you  for 
my  friend,  and  have  taken  pains  to  convice  you  how  sincerely  I 
am  yours:  lam  still  of  the  same  mind,  and  shall  continue  in  it  as 
loii^'  j's  you  please;  and,  for  the  love  of  yon,  will  sooner  cease  to 
hate  vour  brother,  than,  out  of  resentment  to  him,  give  any  shock 
10  tlir  fri»'n<l8!;li>  which  subsists  between  us.     Adieu*,** 

Cictro,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  took  care  to  send 
a  [jaiiicul.ii  account  of  his  whole  administration  to  Pompey,  in 
hi^nts  U)  prevent  any  wrong  impression  there  from  the  calumnies 
ot  his  LucmiLi-,  and   to  draw  from  him  some   public  declaration 
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in  praise  of  what  he  had  been  doing.  But  Pompey,  being  in- 
formed hy  Metelliis  Caesar  of  the  ill  humour  which  was  rising 
against  Cicero  in  Rome,  answered  him  with  great  coldness,  and, 
instead  of  paying  him  any  compliment,  took  no  notice  at  all  of 
what  had  passed  in  the  affair  of  Cataline:  upon  which  Cicero 
expostulates  with  him  in  the  following  letter  with  some  little  re- 
sentment, yet  so  as  not  to  irritate  a  man  of  the  first  authority  in 
the  republic,  and  to  .whom  all  parties  were  forwardly  paying  their 
court* 

M.  T.  Cicero  to  Cn,  Pompeius  the  Great,  Emperor*. 

**  I  had  an  incredible  pleasure,  in  common  with  all  people,  from 
the  public  letter  which  you  sent:  for  you  ga?e  us  in  itithat  assur- 
ance of  peace,  which,  from  my  confidence  in  you  alone,  I  had 
always  been  promising.  I  must  tell  you  however,  that  your  old 
enemies,  but  new  friends,  are  extremely  shocked  and  disappointed 
at  it.  As  to  the  particular  letter  which  you  sent  to  me,  though 
it  brought  me  so  slight  an  intimation  of  your  friendship,  yet  it 
Mras  very  agreeable  ;  for  nothing  is  apt  to  give  me  so  mpch  satis* 
faction  as  the  consciousness  of  my  services  to  my  friends  ;  and  if 
at  any  time  they  are  not  requited  as  they  ought  to  be,  I  am  always 
content  that  the  balance  of  the  account  should  rest  on  my  side. 
I  make  no  doubt,  however,  but  tha^  if  the  distinguished  zeal 
which  I  have  always  shewn  for  your  interests,  has  not  yet  suifi- 
ciently  recommended  me  to  you,  the  public  interest  ai  least  will 
conciliate  and  unite  us.    But  that  you  may  not  be  at  a  loss  to  know 

*  The  word  Emperor  signified  notbingmore  in  its  original  use,  than  (he  general 
or  chief  commander  of  the  army  :  [Cic,  de  Orat.  1.  48,J  in  which  sense  it  belonged 
equally  to  all  who  had  supreme  command  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  aud.was  never 
«sed  as  a  peculiar  title.  But  after  a  victory,  in  which  considerable  advantage  was 
g^ned,  and  great  nnmbers  of  the  enemy  slain,  the  soldiers,  by  au  universal  accla- 
naation,  used  to  sulute  their  general  in  the  field  with  the  appellation  of  Emperor, 
ascribing,  as  it  were,  the  sole  merit  of  the  action  to  his  auspicrs  and  conduct.  This 
became  a  title  of  honour,  of  which  all  commanders  were  proud,  as  being  the  effect 
of  sncresf  and  victory,  and  woo  by  Iheir  proper  valour  ^  and  it  was  always  the  first 
aod  necessary  step  towards  a  triumph.  On  these  occasions,  therefore,  the  title  of 
Kroperor  was  constantly  assumed  and  given  to  generals  in  all  acts  and  letters,  both 
poblic  and  private,  but  wasenjuyed  to  them  no  longer  than  the  coramissmii  lasted, 
by  which  they  had  obtained  it;  that  is,  to  the  time  of  their  return  and  entrance 
into  the  city,  from  which  moment  their  command  and  title  expired  together-oC 
coufhc,  and  they  resumed  their  civil  char^icter,  and  became  private  citizens. 
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what  it  was  which  I  expected  to  find  in  your  letter,  I  wiU  t^  ^^ 
you  frankly,  as  my  own  nature  and  our  friendship  require.  I 
peeled,  out  of  regard  both  to  the  republic,  and  to  ourfamilmiv 
to  have  had  some  compliment  or  congratulation  from  you,  ooikl* 
I  lately  acted  in  my  consulship,  which  you  omitted.  I  iougiK. 
for   fear  of  giving  offence  to  certain  persons;  buti  wcuMtoc 
you    to   know,   that   the   things   which  I  have   been  doingloi 
the  safety  of  my  country,  are  applauded   by  the  testimony  ud 
judgment  of  the  whole  earth;  and  when  you  come  amongitu, 
you  will  find   them  done  with  so  much  prudence  and  greatom 
of  mind,  that  you,  who  are  much  superior  to  Scipio,  will  adnit 
nio,  who  am  not  much  inferior  to  Loeiius,  to  a  share  bothof  yoar 
public  councils  and  private  friendship.    Adieu*/' 

Soon  after  Cataline's  defeat,  a  fresh  enquiry  was  set  ou  foot  it 
Rome  against  the  rest  of  his  accomplices,  upon  the  informatioi 
of  one  L.  Vettius,  who,  among  others,  impeached  J.  Cssar  before 
Notius  Niger  the  qucstor,  as  Q.  Curius  also  did  in  tbe  senate, 
where,  for  the  secret  intelligence  which  he  had  given  very  early 
to  Cicero,  he  claimed  the  reward  which  had  been  oflTereri  to  the 
first  discoverer  of  the  plot.  He  affirmed,  that  what  be  had  de» 
loosed  against  Caesar  was  told  to  him  by  Cataline  himself;  and 
Vettius  offered  to  produce  a  letter  to  Cataline  in  Caisafs  own 
hand.  Caesar  found  some  difficulty  to  repel  so  bold  an  accusatioo, 
and  was  forced  to  implore  the  aid  and  testimony  of  Cicero  to 
prove  that  he  h.'td  given  also  early  iiiTormation  of  Catalinc's  de* 
signs:  but,  by  his  vigour  and  interest  in  the  city,  he  obtained  a 
full  revenge  at  last  upon  his  accusers;  for  he  deprived  Curius  of 
the  reward,  and  got  Vettius  committed  to  prison,  after  he  had 
been  miserably  handled,  and  almost  killed  by  the  mob;  nor  con* 
tent  with  this,  he  imprisoned  the  qucstor  Novius  too,  for  suffer* 
ing  a  superior  magistrntc  to  be  arraigned  before  himf. 

Several    others,   however,  of   considerable  rank  were   found 
guilty,  and  banished,  some  of  them  not  appearing  to  their  citation, 
others  after  atrial;  viz.  M.  Porcius  Lecca,  C.  Cornelius,  L.  Var* 

*   L|ii8t.  fam.  5.  7. 

t  Cum  implorato  Circroiiis  tcstimonio,  qusetlam  rr  de  conjurationr  ultro  dcio- 
li»M  docoitsrt,  me  Curio  prami*  darentar,  effccit :  Vrt(iuiD-»pro  rosfrts  io  coo* 
Clone  p.Tue  discerptum,  in  carccrtm  conjecit.  Eodem  Novium  qnestorem  nuod. 
rompcllari  apud  se  majorem  potestatcm  passuscsset,    Sucton.  Jul.  Caps.  17. 
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|ffl!oV«^^«,  Servius  Sylla,  and  P.  Autronius  &c.  The  last  of  these, 
^bo  ^Ost  the  consulship  four  years  before,  lipon  a  conviction  of 
Ijblibery^  had  been  Cicero's  school-fellow  and  colleague  in  the 
l^oes^^tship,  and  solicited  him  with  many  tears  to  undertake  his 
jlefeuce:  but  Cicero  not  only  refused  to  defend  him,  but,  from 
Ibe  knowledge  of  his  guilt,  appeared  as  a  witness  against  him*. 
I  •  P.  Sylla  also,  Autronius's  partner  and  fellow-sufferer  tn  the 
I2  cause  of  bribery,  was  now  tried  for  conspiring  twice  with  Cataline ; 
twOnce,  when  the  plot  proved  abortive,  soon  after  his  former  trial ; 
'  and  a  second  time  in  Cicero's  consulship  :  he  was  defended  in  the 
first  by  Hortensius,  in  the  last  by  Cicero.  The  prosecutor  was 
Torquatus,  the  son  of  his  former  accuser,  a  young  nobleman  of 
^reat  parts  and  spirit,  who,  ambitious  of  the  triumph  of  ruining  an 
enemy,  and  fearing  that  Cicero  would  snatch  it  from  him,  turned 
his  raillery  against  Cicero  instead  of  Sylla ;  and,  to  take  off  the  in- 
fluence of  his  authority,  treated  his  character  with  great  petulence, 
and  employed  every  topic  which  could  raise  an  odium  and  envy 
upon  him  :  he  called  him  *'a  king,  who  assumed  a  power  to  save 
or  destroy,  just  as  he  thought  fit;"  said,  "that  he  was  the  third 
foreign  king  who  had  reigned  in  Rome  after  Numa  and  Tarqui- 
niua  ;"  and,  "that  Sylla  would  have  run  away,  and  never  stood 
m  trial,  if  he  had  not  undertaken  hit  eause:"  whenever  he  men- 
tioned "the  plot,  and  the  danger. of  it,  it  was  with  so  low  and 
feeble  a  voice,  that  none  but  the  judges  could  hear  him  ;^  but 
when  he  spoke  "  of  the  prison,  and  the  death  of  the  conspirators, 
he  uttered  it  in  so  loud  and  lamentable  a  strain,  as  to  make  the 
wbole  forum  ring  with  itf." 

Cicero,  therefore,  in  his  reply,  was  put  to. the  trouble  of  de- 
fending himself,  as  well  as  bis  client.  "  As  to  Torquatus's  calling 
bim  a  foreigner,  on  the  account  of  his  being  born  in  one  of.  the 
corporate  towns  of  Italy,  he  owns  it;  and  in  that  town,"  he  says, 
••  whence  the  republic  had  been  twice  preserved  from  ruin;  and 
was  glad  that  he  had  nothing  to  reproach  him  with,  but  what 
affected,  not  only  the  greatest  part,  but  the  greatest  men  of  the 
city,  Curius,  Coruncanius,  Cato,  Marius,  &c. ;  but  since  he  had  a 
mind  to  be  witty,  and  would  needs  make  him  a  foreigner,  why 


*  Vrotebat  ad  me,  et  ispe  Teoiebat  Autrooius  muftis  cum  lacbrymifi,  snpplex, 
at  te  d«feuderem  :  te  meum  coodiscipulun  in  pueritia,  familiarcm  in  adolcfccutia, 
collcgam  iQ  qusfitura  coQimcuiorabat  faisse.    Pro  Sylla,  6.  3u« 

t  Pro  Sylla,  7.  10. 
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<iid  not  he  call  him  a  Toreigii  consul,  rather  than  a  kin^ ;  fortbLt 
would   riave  6^*60  much  more   wonderful,  aince  foreien^rs  had 
Leon  ktii£5,  but  never  consuls  of  Rome.     He  admonishes  biin, 
who  uas  riow  in  the  course  of  his  preferment,  not  to  be  so  free 
of  giving  that  title  to  citizens,  lest  he  should  one  day  feel  the 
resentment  and  power  of  such  foreigners :  that  if  the  Patricians 
were  so  proud,  as  to  treat  him  and  the  judges  upon  the  bench  » 
foreigners,  yet  Torquatus  had  no  right  to  do  it,  whose  mother 
was  of  Asculuni*.     Do  not  call   me  then  foreigner  any  more,*' 
says  he, "  lest   it   turn    upon  yourself;  nor  a  king,   lest  you  be 
laughed  at,  unless  you  think  it  kirgly  lo  live  so  as  not  tobe& 
slave,  not  only  to  any  man,  but  even  to  any  appetite  ;   to  contemn 
all  sensual  pleasures;  to  covet  no  man*s  gold  or  silver,  or  aoy 
thing   eise;  to  speak  one's  mind  freely  in  the  senate ;   to  cousuU 
the  good,  rather  than  the  humour  of  the  people;  to  give  way  lo 
none,  but  to  withstand  many:  If  you  take  this  to  be  kingly,  I 
confess   myself  a  king :  but  if  the  insolence  of  my  power,   if  my 
dominion,   if  any  proud  or  arrogant  saying  of  mine  provokes  you, 
why  do  not  you   urge   me  with  that,  rather  than  the  envy  of  a 
name,   and   the  contumely  of  a  groundless  calumny  r*' — He  pro- 
ceeds to  shew,  **  that  his  ivingdom,  if  it  must  be  called  so,  was  of 
so  laborious  a   kind,  thai  there  was  not  a  man    in  Rome  who 
would    be    contc!it  lo   take  his  placet."     lie  puis  him  in  mind, 
''that  he  was  dihposcd  lo  indulge  and  bt-ar  with  his  pertness,  out 
of  regard  lo  iiis  youth»  and  lo  his  tatlier— -though  no  man  had  ever 
thrown  the  slightest  aspersion  upon  him,  without  bring  cliasiind 
for  it — but  that  he  had  no  mini  lo  fail  u|>oii  one  whom  heiouUl 
5o  easily  vanquish,  who  had  neither  strcu;;ili,  nor  ape,  nor  experi- 
ence enough  fur  him  lo  conlt-nd  with  :  hcadviecd  hiin,  however, 
V'A  lo  abuse  his  patience  inucli  longer,  lest  he  sliouid  be  templed 
at  last  lodraw  out  the  slings  of    his  speech  against  him*.'*     A% 
to  the  merits  of  the  cause,    though  there  was  no  posit i\e  proof, 
yet  there   were   many  stiou:^  presumpiious  ai^ainst  Sylly,    uiih 
which    his    adversary    hoped  lo  op|)^e^s    hini:   but    Cicero    en- 
deavoured to  confute  then),  by  appealing  **  to  the  tenoi  and  char- 
Hiter  of  his  life;  protestin::,  in  the  stronizest  Urms,  that  he  who 
lijJ  been  the  searcher  anddcteclorof  the  plot,  and  had  i;iUen  such 


^    Tin  .SyUa,7,  s«. 
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pains  to  get  ioteltigence  of  the  whole  extent  of  it,  had  never  met 
vrith  the  least  hint  or  suspicion  of  Sylla's  name  in  it,  and  that  he 
bad  no  other  motive  for  defending  him»  but  a  pure  regard  to 
JuRtice;  and  as  he  had  refused  to  defend  others,  nay,  had 
given  evidence  against  them,  from  the  knowledge  of  their 
guilt,  so  he  bad  undertaken  Sylla's  defence,  through  a  per* 
suasion  of  his  innocence*."  I'orquatus,  for  want  of  direct 
proof,  threatened  to  examine  Sylla*s  slaves  by  torture;  this 
wras  sometimes  practised  upon  the  demand  of  the  prosecutor ; 
but  Cicero  observes  upon  it,  **  that  the  eifect  of  those  torments 
was  governed  always  by  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the 
firiDDess  of  his  miud  and  body;  by  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
torturer,  and  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  tortured ;  and  that,  in  the 
moments  of  so  much  anguish,  there  could  be  no  room  for  truth  : 
he  bids  them  put  Sylla*s  life  to  the  rack,  and  examine  that  with 
rigour,  whether  there  was  any  hidden  lust,  any  latent  treason,  any 
cruelty,  any  audaciousness  in  it :  that  there  could  be  no  mistake 
in  the  cause,  if  the  voice  of  bis  perpetual  life,  which  ought  to  be 
of  the  greatest  weight,  was  but  attended  tof.*'  Sylla  was  acquit- 
ted, but  Cicero  had  no  great  joy  from  his  victory,  or  comfort  in 
preserving  such  a  citizen,  who  lived  afterwards  in  great  conddence 
vrith.C2Dsar,  and  commanded  his  right  wing  in  the  battleof  Phar- 
saliaj^,  und  served  him  afterwards  in  bis  power,  as  he  had  before 
served  his  kinsman  Sylla,  in  managing  his  confiscations,  aud  the 
sale  of  the  forfeited  estates. 

'  About  the  time  of  this  trial,  Cicero  bought  a  house  of  M.  Cras- 
sus,  on  the  Palatine  hill,  adjoining  to  that  in  which  he  had 
always  lived  with  his  father,  and  which  he  is  now  supposed 
Id  have  given  up  to  his  brother  Quintus.  The  house  co9t  him 
near  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  noblest  in  Rome;  it  was  built  about  thirty  years  before  by 
the  famous  tribune,  M.  Livius  Drusus;  on  which  occasion  we 
are  told,  that  when  the  architect  promised  to  build  it  for  him  in 
such  a  manner^  that  none  of  his  neii^bbours  should  overlook  him : 
«*  But  if  you  tave  any  skill,'*  replied  Drusus,  «*  contrive  it  rather 
so,  that  alt  the  world  may  see  what  I  am  doing§.>'    It  was  situated 

♦  Pro  SylU,  SO,  t  Ibi<l.  «8« 

X  Viil  Ceo.  commeut.  de  bello  chrilL 
§  Cum  promitteret  ei  arcbitectus,  \tn  se  ediScatiirviii,  ut  libcrft  ft  contpcctu^ 
iiDBKiois  ab  omaibuB  arbitrii  cttct— Tu  vero,  iiquic,  ii  q«id  ia  U  artii  etf,  ita 
compooe   domtira  mearo,   ut  qaicquid  agan  ab  OBAibni  pertpicl  poisit,      Vell« 
P.  2.  14.     £p.  fam.  5.6. 
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irhat  he  himselfdoth  not  dissemble,  that  be  borrowed  part  of  ibe 

motley  to  pay  for  it,   at  six  per  cent*"  and  says  merrily  upon  it, 

tlMBt  be  was  now  so  plunged  in  defbt,  as  to  be  ready  for  a  plot, 

buX,  that  the  conspirators  would  not  trust  him*."    tt  raised,  in- 

de^^d,  some  censure  upbh  his  vanity,  for  purchasing  so  expensive 

a  house  with  bori'ow^d  money  :  but  Messala,  the  consul,  happeh- 

ira^  soon  after  to  buy  AutroniusVhouse  at  a  greater  price,  and 

YT-i-Yh  borrowed  money  too,   it  gave  him  s6me  pleasure^  that  he 

CO  cild  justify  himself  by  the  exaniple  of  so  worthy  a  magistrate: 

*'    by  Messala'^s  purchase/'  says  be,  *'  I  am  thought  to  have  madi^ 

a.    good  bargain;  and  nien  begin  to  be  convinced  that  we  may  use 

tkB.c  wealth  of  our  friends,  in   buying  what  contributes  to  our 

&\gnityf 

But  the  most  remarkable  event  which  bapt)ened'  in  the  end  of 
iViiiyear,  wal  the  pollution  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea,  or 
^he  good  goddess,  by  P.  Clodius;  which  by  an  unhappy  train  of 
coniequences,  not  only  involved  Cicero  in  an  unexpected  calamity, 
W  seems  to  have  given  the  first  blow  towards  the  ruin  of  the 
f^public.    Clodius  was  now  questor,  and  by  that  means  a  sebator, 
^icscended  from  the  noblest  family  in  Rome,  in  the  vigour  of  his 
He,  and  of  a  graceful  person,  lively  wit,  and  flowing  eloquence  ; 
l^ut   with  all  the  advantages  of  nature,    he  had  a  mind  incredibly 
Vicious;  was  fierce,    insolent,  audacious,  but,   above  all,   most 
profligately  wicked,  and   an  open  contemner  of  gods  and  men; 
▼iluing  nothing  that  either  nature  or  the  laws  allowed ;  nothing, 
but  in  proportion  as  it  wiTs  desperate,  and  above  the  reach  of  other 
inen  ;  disdaining  even  honours' in  the  common  forms  of  the  re- 
public; nor  relishing  pleasures,  but  what  were  impious,  adulter- 
ous, incestuous^.     He  had  an  intrigue  with  Caesar's  wife  Pom- 


efBcraiii^£Qii  earn    ipsan  domain  H.  S,  xxxv.  aliquaDto  post  taam  gratulationein 
EP'^tm.  5.6. 

lUque  tcito,   mc  nunc  tantiini  habere  xrit  alieni,  at   cupiam  coojurare,  si 
^^'tqaamrecipiat.    5>cd  partim  me  escludunt,  &c«     Ibid. 

'  ^A  CQptiune  el  nos  liene  eroiste  jadicati  i umus  ^  et  homines  iotelligerc  ccrpc- 
'^'N  liccre  amtcoram  facollutibus  ia  emendo  ad  dig^Dilatem  aliquam  perTeoirCi 
-^^Att,  ,,  ,3, 

I  Exortaest  ilia  Raipab,  sacrif,  religionibas,  auctoritati  vestrs,  judiciit  pubticit 
csta  quc^tura ;  iu  qua  idem  istc  deos,  hominusque,  pndorero,  pndicitiam,  seoatus 
^  (^ritatfia,  jot,  fas,  leges,  jvdicia  violavit,  &c.     De  Aruspic,  resp.  30. 
^°i  ^ta  jodicim  p«namqoc  coiitempscrat,  ut  eum  oilril  dclccUret|  quud  aut  per 
"'*^"raiii  fa,  csset,  aut  per  leges  licerct.     Pro  Mil.  16. 
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peia,  who,  according  toaooual  custoro»  was  now  celebrating  io 
her  boubc   those  awiul  aod  mystic  sacrifices  of  the  goddess,  to 
which  00  male  creature  was  ever  admitted,  and  where  every  thing 
iTkasculine   was  so  scrupulously  excluded,  that  even  pictures  of 
that  sort  were  covered  during  the  ceremony*.    This  waaa  proper 
scene  for  Clodius's  genius  to  act  upon ;  an  opportunity  of  daringp 
beyond  what  man  had  ever  dared  before  him  ;  the  thought  of  mix- 
ing the  impurity  of  his  lusts  with  the  sanctity  of  theae  venerable 
rites,  flattered  bis  imagination  so  strongly,  that  be  reaolved  to 
gain  access  tu  his  mistress  in  the  very  midst  of  her  holy  ministry. 
With  this  view  he  dressed  himself  in  a  woman*t  babit»  and  by 
the  benefit  of  nis  smooth  face,  and  the  introduction  of  one  of  the 
maids,  who  was  in  the  secret,  hoped  to  pass  without  discovery; 
but  by  some  mistake  between  him  and  his  guide,  be  lost  bis  wsy 
when  he  came  withm  the  house,  and  fell  in  unluckily  among  the 
other  female  servants,  who,  detecting  him  by  bis  voice,  alarmed 
the  whole  company  by  their  shriekr,  to  the  great  amazement  of 
the  matrons,   who  presently  threw  a  veil  over  the  sacred  mys- 
teries, while   Clodius  found  means  to  escape  by  the  favour  of 
some  of  the  damselsf. 

The  story  was  presently  spread  abroad,  and  raised  a  general 
scandal  and  horror  through  the  whole  city  ;  in  the  vulgar,  for  the 
proranation  of  a  religion  held  the  most  sacred  of  any  in  Rome; 
ill  the  better  sort,  for  its  oflVnce  to  good  manners,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  republic.  Caesar  put  away  his  wife  upon  it;  and 
the  bonesl  of  all  ranks  were  for  pushing  this  advantage  against 
Clodius  as  far  as  it  would  go,  in  hopes  to  free  themselves  by  it  of 
a  citizen,  who  by  this,  as  well  as  other  specimens  of  his  auda- 
ciousness^, seemed  born  to  create  much  disturbance  to  the  state ^ 

p.  CMiuF,  licmio  nobilis,  ilitrrtns,  audax  ;   qoi  Deq«e  diceodi,  oeqnc  fscleadi 
i;llua),  nUi  quern    velletf    nottet  inoduo  •,  malurum  propotttoraoi  executor  ftcrr* 
rin.u-,  iiifauns  etinm  tororit  »tupro,  €cc.     Veil.  Pat.  9.  45« 
*     —  ubi  virlari  pictara  jabctur, 

Qnscuuqae  altehuk  sexus  imitata  S^urani  est, 

JoTen«  &  339, 
Q.K.d  quidfm  f>arrificium  nemo  aatc  P.  Clodium  in  ovni  nemoria  violavit— -qaod 
fit  per  virjrmrs  v«  stales  ;  fit  pro  populo  Romano  ;  fit  io  ea  doaio,  qoc  eat  in  !»• 
prnu  \  fit  inrredibili  cercmoiiia  ;  fit  ei  drae,  cojus  oe  nomen  qoidem  viroa  acire  H9 
i*t.     D.  Haruitp.  rrt^pont,  17. 

t   P.  Clodiuia,  A|'}Mi  filium,  rredo  |e  audiase  cam  veste  rauliebri  deprehcasom 
dunn  C«  Ca:«aris,  cum  pro  populo  fieret,  eumqae   per  maana  ac  mlc  servatam  et 
iduLtum  ;  rcui  es.^c  inaigni  iof^mia.     Ad  Alt.  1.13. 
^  Vidcbam«  illuu   scelut  tam  importunum,  audaciam  tarn  immaoem  adoleaceotif, 
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It  bad  been  the  constant  belief  of  the  populace,  that  if  any  roan 
should  eTer  pry  into  these  mysteries,  he  would  be  instantly  struck 
blind:  but  it  was  not  possible,  as  Cicero  says*  to  know  the  truth 
of  it  before,  since  no  roan,  butClodius,  bad  eter  ventured  upon 
the  experiment;  though  it  was  now  found,  as  be  tella  biro,  that 
the  blindness  of  the  eyes  was  converted  to  tbdt  of  the  mind*. 

The  affair  was  soon  brought  before  the  senate;  where  it  was 
reiol?ed  to  refer  it  to  the  college  of  priests,  who  declared  it  to  be 
an  abominable  impiety ;  upon  which  the  consult  were  ordered  to 
provide  a  law  for  bringing  Clodius  to  a  trial  for  it  before  the  peo- 
plet*  But  Q.  Fusius  Calenus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  supported  by 
all  the  Clodian  faction,  would  not  permit  the  law  to  be  offered  to 
the  suffrage  of  the  citizens.  This  raised  a  great  ferment  in  the 
city,  while  the  senate  adhered  to  their  fonner  resolution,  though 
the  consul  Piso  used  all  bis  endeavours  to  divert  them  /rom  it, 
and  Clodius,  in  an  abject  manner,  threw  biroself  at  the  feet  of 
every  senator;  yet,  after  a  second  debate,  in  a  full  house,  there 
were  fifteen  only  who  voted  on  Clodius*s  side,  and  four  hundred 
directly  against  him;  so  that  a  fresh  decree  passed,  to  order  the 
consuls  to  recommend  the  law  to  the  people  with  all  their  au- 
thority, and  that  no  other  business  should  be  done  till  it  was 
carried^:  but  this  being  likely  to  produce  great  disorders,  Hor- 
tensius  proposed  an  expedient,  which  was  accepted  by  both  par- 
ties, that  the  tribune  Fusius  should  publish  a  law  for  the  trial  of 
Clodius  by  the  pretor,  with  a  select  bench  of  judges.  The  only 
difference  between. the  two  laws,  was,  whether  he  should  be  tried 

furcotif,  nobilis,  TvUeratiy  non  poise  arceri  otii  fioibnti  erapti^nim  iilod  naluoi 
aiiquaodo,  si  inprnnitum  fuissct,  ad  pcroicieni  cWitatit.    Pe  Hamsp.  resp*  3, 

*AaC  qaod  uculof,  at  opioio  illias  relif^iooit  cat,  non  perdidistir^iUiia  caioi 
ante  te  sacra  ilia  vir  scicns  Tidcrat,  nt  qaisquan  p«Bnani,  qas  seqaerctar  illud 
0cclBs,»cire  posset  ?     Ibid.  IS. 

Pcena  ooinis  ocnloram  ad  ccdtatem  mentis  est  converra.    Pro  dnni.  4u, 

-fid  aacrificium  cum  Virf^ines  iostaurfesseof,  mentionem  a  Q.  Cornificio  in  Scaata 
factam-^post  rem  ex  S.  C.  ad  Pontiflces  relatam  ;  idqae  ab  eis  nefas  esse  decreturo  ; 
deinde  ex  S.  C,  Coosules  rogationem  promulf^asse  :  nxori  Ccsarrm  ounciun  re- 
misisse— Id  liac  causa  Piso,  amicitia  P,  Clodii  ductus,  operam  dat,  ut  ea  rogatio-— 
antiquetur,  &c.     Ad  Att.  1.  13. 

{  Seoatus  v«M:«tar ;  cum  deceroeretar  freqoeoti  stnatu  contra  puguaute  Pisone, 
ad  pedes  omnium  sigillatim  accedenta  Clodio,  ut  consnlrs  populum  coburtarentur 
ad  rogatiooem  accipiendam ;  bomines  ad  xr.  Corioni,  nullum  S.  C«  facieoti,  as- 
scnserunt,  ex  altera  parte  facile  cccc.  foerant— Senatus  dcccrnebat,  ut  ante  quam 
fogalio  lata  esset,  ne  quid  agcretor.     Ibid.  14. 
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by  the  people,  or  by  pnrticulur  judges ;  but  this,  says  Ci 
every  thing.    Uortensius  was  afraid,  lest  he  should  cscit 
squabble,  without  any  trial;  being   persuaded,  that 
could  absolve  him,  and  that  a  sword  of  i^ad  as  he  said, 
stroy  him  :  but  the  tribune  knew,  that  in^such  a  trial,  th 
be  room  for  intrigue,  both  in  choosing  and  corrupting  t 
which  Cicero  likewise  foresawfrom  the  first;  and  wish 
fore  to  leave  him  rather  to  the  effect  of  that  odium,  l 
his  character  then  lay,  than  bring  him  to  a  trial  wher« 
any  chance  to  escape*. 

Cladius's  whole  defence  was  to  prove  himself  abseis 
lime  of  the  fact;  for  which  purpose,  he  produced  men  t  ^3 
that  be  was  then  at  Interamna,  about  two  or  three  days*^ 
from  the  city.      But  Cicero,  being  called  upon  to  give  M 
mony;  deposed,  that  Clodius  had  been  with  him  that  ver;^-: 
ing  at  his  house  in  Romef.     As  soon  as  Cicero  appear 
courts  the  Clodian  mob  began  to  insult  him  with  great 
but  the  judges  rose  up,  and  received  him  with  such  resp 
tbey  presently  secured  him  from  all  farther  affronts^.  Cir 
was  the  most  particularly  interested  in  the^afiair,  being  su 
also'to'give  evidence,  declared,  that  he  knew  nothingai 
matter;  though  his  mother  Aurelia,  and  sister  Julia, 
examined  before  him,  had  given  a  punctual  relation  of  t- ' 
fact;  and  being  interrogated,  how  he   came  then  to   p- 
bis  wife?     He  replied,    **  that  all  who   belonged   to  hi    ^ 
to  be  free  from  suspicion,  as  well  as  guilt§.*'      He  saw 

*  Pottea  rero  quatn  Horteiisiu»  rxcogitavit,  at  legem  de  rclig^ione 
bunus  pleb  ferret  ;  in  qua  nihil  uliiid  a  consulari  rogatiooe  differebat,  ni: 
genus  (in  eo  aotem  erant  omnia)  pngnavitque  uf  ita  ficret;  quod  et  aibi 
buaserat,  nullut  ilium  judicibut  elTugere  posse;  coulraxi  rela,  perapicie^ 
Judicum.— Ilorteosias — uou  vidit  illud,  satiui  csie  illoin  io  infemia  eS 
relinqui,  qaam  infirnio  judicio  committi.     Sed  ductus  odio  propcravit  rtr 
in  judirium,  cum  ilium  plumbeo  gladio  ju^ulatum  iri  taiiiro  dic4>ret— A 
ab  initio  consilium  Hortensii  rcpreheodcbatur.     Ad  Att.  i.  ]6. 

+  Plutarch,  in  Cic,  Val,  Max.  i,  5. 

\  Me  Tcro  teste  pruducto,  Credo  tC'^^andisse,  qu^F  consurrectio  jud^^ 
sit,  ut  me  tircumstctciinty  &c.     Ad  Att.  Ibid. 

^  Negarit   sc    quidqunro    coni[>rrii>se,  quamvis  ct  mater  Aurelia,  et    -^ 
apud  cosdem  judicc^,  omnia  ex  fide  rrtulissent;  intrrrogatusque,  cur        "m 
dianset  uxorem  ?     Quoniam,  inquit,     mcos  tarn   suspicione  quum  cr 
carerc  oportere.     Suet,,!.  Ca's.  74. 
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the  thing  was  like  to  turn,  and  had  no  mind  to  exasperate  a 

'if  .Clodius*s  character,  who  aiight  be  of  good  service  to  him 

=*^  ndvancement  of  his  future  projects.      Plutarch  says,  that 

'  '^  "himself  was  urged  on  to  this  act  against  his  will,  by  the 

^^)|tunity  of  bis  wife;    a  fierce  imperious  dame,  jealous  of 

^1^*^  sister,  whom  she  suspected  of  some  design  to  get  Cicero 

^-Vrber,  wbich»  by  this  step,  .she  hoped  to  make  desperate.'* 

'valory  does  not  seem  improbable;  for  before  the  trial,  Cicero 

•siibimself  to  be  growing  everyday  more  cool  and  indifferent 

ut  it ;  and  in  his  raillexies  with  Clodius  after  it,  touches  upon 

^forward  advances  which  his  sister  had  made  towards  him ;  and 

ye/y  time  of  giving  his  testimony,  did  it  with  no  spirit, 

^HtMid  any  thing  more,  a3  he  tells  us,  than  what   was  so  well 

ttmOf  that  he  could  not  avoid  saying  it*. 

judges  seemed  to  act  at  first  with  great  gravity;  granted 
thing  that  was  asked  by  the  prosecutors ;  and  demanded  a 
to  protect  them  from  the  mob ;  which  the  senate  readily 
,  with  great  commendation  of  their  prudence:  but  when  it 
to  the  issue,  twenty-five  only  condemned,  while  thirty-one 
y4blkolved  him.  Crassusis  said  to  have  been  Clodius's  chief  manager, 
mpering  with  the  judges;  employing  every  art  and  instrument 
ruption,as  it  suited  the  different  tempers  of  the  men;  "and 
ere  money  would  not  do,  offering  even  certain  ladies  and  young 
of  quality  to  their  pleasure.  Cicero  says,  that  a  more  scan- 
dalous company  of  sharpers  never  sat  down  at  a  gaming-table; 
infamous  senators,  beggarly  knights,  with  a  few  honest  men  among 
them,  whom  Clodius  could  not  exclude ;  who,  in  a  crew  so  unlike 
to  themselves,  sat  with  sad  and  mournful  faces,  as  if  afraid  of 
b.eing  infected  with  the  contagion  of  their  infamy  ;  and  that  Ca« 
tulus,  meeting  one  of  them,  asked  him,  what  they  meant  by  desire- 
i  ug  a  guard  ?  were  they  afraid  of  being  robbed  of  the  money  which 
Clodius  had  giveiithcmt." 

*  Nosmetipsi,  qui  Lycargeia  a  principio  faitsemoa,  quotidie  deroiti^mur.    ild 

Attn     I,    13. 

Neqae  dixi  quicquain  pro  testimooio,  nisi  qaod  erat  ita  ootum  atque  testatuB, 
at  000  postero  prfetcrire.     Ibid,  ]6. 

t  Noati  Calvooa — biduo  per  oaum  scitiiid,  et  eum  ex  f^ladiatorio  ludo,  coofecit 
totum  DOf^otium.  Arcessivit  ad  8c,  promisif,  ioterceMit,  dedif.  Jam  vero  (O  Dii 
boui,  real  perditaoi!)  etiam  noctes  certMrum  mulicrnio,  atque  adoleBcentulorum 
aobiliuoi  iotroductiooes  nonoullis  judicibus  pru  merccdib   cuinulo  fuerunt— yxr 
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This  transaction  however  gave  a  very  serious  concern  to  Cice- 
ro, who  laments,  **that  the  firm  and  quiet  sute  of  the  republic 
which  he  bad  established  in  his  consulship,  and  which  seemed  to 
be  founded  in  the  union  of  all  good  men,  who  was  now  lost  aod 
broken,  if  some  deity  did  not  interpose,  by  this  single  judgnsent; 
if  that,*'  says  he,  '^can  be  called  a  judgment,  for  thirty  of  the 
most  contemptible  scoundrels  of  Rome  to  violate  all  that  is  just 
and  sacred  for  the  sake  of  money ;  and   vote  tbsft  to    be  hlwt 
which  all  the  world  knows  to  be  true."    As  be  looked  upon  him- 
self to  be  particularly  affronted  by  a  sentence,  given   in  flat  con- 
tradiction to  bis  testimony,  so  be  made  it  bis  business  on  all  00* 
casions  to  display  the  several  actors  in  it  with  all  tbe  keenneM  of 
his  raillery*.    In  a  debate  soon  after  in  tbe  senate  on  the  state  of 
the  republic,  taking  occasion  to  fall  upon  this  affair,  be  exhorted 
the  fathers  not  to  be  discouraged  for  having  received  one  single 
wound:  which  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  ought  neither  to  be 
dissembled,  nor  to  be  feared  ;  for  to  fear  it,  was  a  meanness:  and 
not  to  be  sensible  of  it,  a  stupidity :  that  Lentulus  was  twice  ac- 
quitted: Catalinealso  twice:  and  this  man  was  the  third,  whom 
a  bench  of  judges  had  let  loose  upon  the  republic.     But  thou  art 
mistaken, Clodius,"  says  he;  "the  judges  have  not  reserved  thee 
for  the  city,  but  for  a  prison:  they  designed  thee  no  kindness  by 
keeping  thee  at  home,  but   to  deprive  thee  of  the  benefit  of  an 
exile.     Wherefore,  fathers,  rouse  your  usual  vigour :  resume  your 
dignity;  there  subsists  still  tbe  same  union  among  the  honest; 
they  have  had  indeed  a  fresh  subject  of  mortification,  yet  their 
courage  is  not  impaired  by  it:  no  new  mischief  has  befallen  us; 
but  that  only  which  lay  concealed,  is  now  discovered,  and,  by  the 
trial  of  one  desperate  man,  many  others  are  found  to    be  as  bad 
as  be*;' 

jiidires  ita  fortes  fuerunt,  ut  sunimo  proposiio  periculo  vel  pcrirc  malueriot,  quam 
perdere  omnia.— xxxi  furrnnt,qiio8  fames  roagia  quam  fama  commorerit.  Quorom 
Catulaa  cum  vidis^et  quendiim  ;  Quid  vus,  inquit,  prarsidium  a  aobis  poslulabatia  ? 
an,  ne  nnmmi  vobis  eriperentur,  timebitis  ? 

Maculosi  Sirnatores,  nudi  Equile9 — jviuci  tamco  boni  inrr.int,  quos  rrjtrtione 
fug^are  iile  nun  poterat:  qui  roocHti  inter  sui  dissimilcs  it  mcrrentet  scdcbant,  et 
cor>tagiuoe  turpitudinis  vthcracnter  permovebantur.     Ad  Att.  l.  l6. 

*  Iiibcctanrlis  vero,  exagitaiidis^qne  nummarits  jiulicibiis  onincra  om- 
nibus studiosis  ac  fautoribus  illius    victoriir  Tra/riyofKv  cripui.      lb. 

t  Ad  Alt, 
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CiodiuB,  not  caring  to  encounter  Cicero  by  formal  apeechesi, 
chose  toteize  him  with  raillery,  and  turn  the  debate  into  ridicule. 
**  You  are  a  fine  gentleman  indeed/*  says  he,  "and  have  been  at 
Baise." — ''That's  not  so  fine,"  replied  Cicero,  "as  to  be  caught 
at  the  mysteries  of  the  goddess.*' — "  But  what,"  says  he,  "  has  a 
clown  ot'Arpinum  to  do  at  the  hot  wells?**-— '*  Ask  that  friend  o{ 
yours,**  replied  Cicero,  "  who  had  a  month's  mind  to  your  Arpi* 
numciown^." — "You  have  bought  a  housef/'  says  he. — "You 
should  have  said  judges,*'  replied  Cicero. — "  Those  judges,"  says 
he,  "would  not  believe  you  upon  your  oath.*'— Yes,"  replied 
Cicero,  "  twenty-five  of  them  gave  credit  to  me ;  while  the  rest 
would  not  give  any  to  you,  but  made  you  pay  your  money  before- 
hand." I'his  turned  the  laugh  so  strongly  00  Cicero^s  side,  that 
Ciodius  was  confounded,  and  forced  to  sit  down  j^.  But  being  now 
declared  enemies,  they  never  met  without  some  strokes  of  this 
kind  upon  each  other ; "  which*'  as  Cicero  obsenres,  "  must  needs 
appear  flat  in  narration,  since  all  their  force  and  beauty  depended 
OQ  the  smartness  of  the  conteiKion,  and  the  spirit  with  which 
they  were  delivered§." 

The  present  consuls  were  M.  Pupius  Pisoand  M,  Messala  ;  the 
first  of  whom,  as  soon  as  he  entered  into  office,  put  a  slight 
affront  upon  Cicero:  for  his  opinion  having  been  asked  alwavs 
the  first  by  the  late  consuls,  Piso  called  upon  hini  only  the  se- 
cond^on  Catulus  the  third,  Ilortensius  the  fourth;  "this  he  says 
did  not  displease  him,  since  it  left  him  more  at  liberty  in  his 
roting;  and  freed  him  from  the  obligation  of  any  complaisancei 
to  a  man  whom  he  despisedH."  This  consul  was  warmly  in  the 
interests  of  Ciodius  ;  not  so  much  out  of  friendship,  as  a  natural 
inclination  to  the  worst  side:  for,  according  to  Cicero's  account 
of  him,  he  was  a  man  "  of  a  weak  and  wicked  mind :  a  churlish, 
captious  sneerer,  without  any  turn  of  wit;  and  making  men  laugh 


•  This  is  suppoted  to  refer  to  hit  titter  Clodi«,  a  Udy  Annomt  for  her  inlriguet ; 
who  htd  been  trying  all  trtt  to  tempt  Cicero  to  pat  away  Terentia,  aod  to  take  her 
for  his  wife. 

t  Though  Clodint  reproachet  Cicero  for  the  extiavagaDt  purchase  of  a  houte, 
yet  he  liimself  is  tnid  to  hare  givea  afterwardt  near  faur  limei  at  much  fur  one, 
Tix.  a>out  £1 19,000  tterling.     Plita  Hitt,  N.  I.  s6.  IS. 

}  Ad  Ati,  16, 

^  Nam  csl«ra  nnn  poasunt  haherc  oeqae  Tim,  neqae  Tcnoitatem,  rcm^to  illo 
atudio  coDtaniionis.     Ibid. 

II  Ibid.  1S« 

Vol.  I.  No.  48.  «A 
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by  bis  looks  ratber  than  jests:  favouring  neither  the  popular,  nor 
the  aristocratical  party;  from  whom  no  good  was  to  be  expected 
because  he  wished  none,  npr  hurt  to  be  feared,  because  be  durst 
do  none;  who  would  have  been  more  vicious  by  having  one  vice 
the  less,  sloth  and  laziness*/'  &c.  Cicero  frankly  used  the  liberty 
which  this  consul's  behaviour  allowed  him,  of  deiiveriog  bis  sen- 
timents  without  any  reserve;  giving  Piso  himself  nu  quarter, bat 
exposing  every  thing  that  he  did  and  said  in  favour  of  Clodius^io 
such  a  manner  as  to  hinder  the  senate  from  decreeing  to  him  the 
province  of  Syria,  which  had  been  designed,  and,  inamaDoer, 
promised  to  himf.  The  other  consul,  Messala,  was  of  a  quite 
different  character ;  a  firm  and  excellent  magistrate,  in  tbe  true 
interests  of  bis  country,  and  a  constant  admirer  and  imitator  of 
Cicero;f. 

About  this  time  Cicero  is  supposed  to  have  made  that  excelleat 
oration,  still  extant,  in  the  defence  of  his  old  preceptor,  the  pHet 
Archias:  be  expected  for  bis  pains  an  immortality  of  fame  fraai 
the  praise  of  Arch  ias's  muse;  but  by  a  contrary  fate  of  things, 
instead  of  deriving  any  addition  of  glory  from  A  re  bias's  compo- 
sitions, it  is  wholly  owing  to  his  own,  that  the  name  of  Archias 
has  not  long  ago  been  buried  in  oblivion.  From  the  great  char- 
acter given  by  him  of  the  talents  and  genius  of  this  poet,  we 
cannot  help  regretting  the  entire  loss  of  his  works:  he  had  sung 
in  Greek  verse,  the  triumphs  of  Marius  over  the  Cimbri,  and  of 
Lucullus  over  Mithridates;  and  was  now  attempting  the  consul* 
ship  of  Cicero§  ;  but    this  perished  with  the  rest,  or  was  ratber 

*  Nrque  id  magit  amicitia  Cludii  ductui,  qaain  studio  perditarum  reruni,  alqoa 
partium.     Ibid-  14. 

Consul  Butem  ipse  parvu  Hnimo  ct  praro -,  tantam  caTillator  genere  illo  morose, 
quod  elUro  sine  dicaritate  ridetur;  facie  mag^is,  quam  facrtiis  ridiculufi:  nihil 
agens  cum  rcp^tb.  srjunctus  ab  optimatibus :  a  quo  nihil  sperrs  boni  reipab,  qaia 
non  t\i\i  -,  nihil  inetuas  mali,  quia  non  audet.     Ibid.  13. 

Uno  ritio  minus  vitiosus,  quod  iners,  quod  somni  plenus,     lb,  14. 

t  Consulcio  nulla  in  re  cousislere  uoquam  sum  passus :  desponsam  horoini  jaoi 
Syt'iam  ademi.     Ibid,  16. 

X  Messala  consul  est  egregius,  fortis,  coostans,  diligens,  nostri  laudator,  aaialor, 
imitator.     Ibid,  14» 

§  Nam  et  Cimbricas  res  adolescens  ittigit,  et  ipsi  illi  C,  Mario,  qui  dorior  ad 
krc  studia  videbatnr,  jucuodu«  fnit. 

Miilridaticum  vero  bellum,  magnum  atqae  difficile— toturo  ab  hoc  expreison 
est ;  qui  libri  non  modo  L.  Lucullum— verum  ctiam  populi  Rom,  nomtm  illustrant^ 
—nam  quas  res  in  coosulatu  nostro  vobiscum  siinul  pro  salute  urbis  atqae  i«- 
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left   uufinished,  and  interrupted  by  his  death,  since  we  find  no 
farther  mention  of  it  in  any  of  Cicero's  later  writings. 

Pompey  the  Great  returned  to  Rome  about  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  in  the  height  of  his  fame  and  fortunes,  from  the  Mith- 
ridatie  war.  The  city  had  been  much  alarmed  about  him  by 
various  reports  from  abroad,  and  several  tumults  at  home ;  where 
a  general  apprehension  prevailed,  of  his  coming  at  the  head  of  an 
army  to  take  the  government  into  his  hands*.  It  is  certain,  that 
he  had  it  now  in  his  power  to  make  himself  master  of  the  repub- 
lic, without  the  hazard  even  of  a  war,  or  any  opppsition  to  con- 
troul  him.  Caesar,  with  the  tribune  Metellus,  was  inviting  him 
to  \U  and  had  no  other  ambition  at  present  than  to^erve  under 
him  :  but  Pompey  was  too  phlegmatic  to  be  easily  induced  to  so 
desperate  a  resolution ;  or  seems  rather  indeed  to  have  had  no 
thoughts  at  all  of  that  sort,  but  to  have  been  content  with  the 
rank  which  he  then  possessed,  of  th^  first  citizen  of  Rome,  with- 
out a  rival.  He  had  lived  in  a  perpetual  course  of  success  and 
glory,without  any  slur  either  from  the  senate  or  the  people,  to 
inspire  him  with  sentiments  of  revenge,  or  to  give  him  a  pretence 
for  violent  measures ;  and  he  was  persuaded  that  the  growing  dis- 
orders of  the  city  would  soon  force  all  parties  to  create  him  dic- 
tator for  the  settlement  of  the  state;  and  thought  it  of  more 
honour  to  his  character  to  obtain  that  power  by  the  consent  of  his 
citizens,  than  to  extort  it  from  them  by  violence.  But  whatever 
apprehensions  were  conceived  of  him  before  his  coming,  they  all 
vanished  at  his  arrival ;  for  he  no  sooner  set  foot  in  Italy,  than  he 
disbanded  bis  troops,  giving  them  orders  only  to  attend  him  in 
his  triumph;  and  with  a  private  retinue,  pursued  his  journey  to 
Rome,  where  the  whole  body  of  the  people  came  out  to  recerve 
him  with  all  imaginable  gratulations  and  expressions  of  joy  for 

his  happy  returnf. 

By  his  late  victories,  he  had  greatly  extended  the  barrier  of  the 
empire  into  the  continent  of  Asia,  having  added  to  it  three  power- 
ful kingdoms^,  Pontus,  Syria,  Bythinia,  which  he  reduced  to  the 

peril— S'""^'"*'^'*  attigit  hie  Tersibut  atquc  incboaviC :  quibai  auditia,  quod  mibi 
nagoa  rea  et  jueuoda  r  isa  eat^  banc  ad  perficieodiipB  bc^rtatqt  aam.    Pro  Arcbia, 

6.  11. 

*   Plutarch,  in  Pump. 

t  PIntarcb.  in  Pomp, 

I  Ut  Atia,  que  impcriaoi  antea nostrum  tcrmioibat,  uudc  tribps  do?|s  provineiia 

ipsa  ciDsatur.    Dt  FroTio.  ConsulAr    |9 
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condition  of  Roman  proviocet;  leaving  all  the  dMier  kings 
nations  of  the  east  tributary  to  tbe  republic^  aa  far  m  tbm  Tigrik 
Among  his  otiier  conquesu,  be  took  thfs  city  of  JeniaMcMbkf 
the  opportunity  of  a  contest  about  tbe  crowD,  batwecD  ihttia 
brothers  Hircaqus  and  Aristobulus:  tbe  kwer  town  «ae  mi^ 
rendered  to  him  with  little  or  no  oppoaitiOB ;.  but  tbm  fortssatil 
the  temple  cost  bini  a  siege  of  three  months;  oor-wouM  be  km% 
taken  it  then  so  easily,  as  Dio  tells  ua*.  bad  it  not  been  Jbriha 
advantage  that  the  besieged  gave  him,  by  the  obaervaoeeoflMl 
weekly  sabbaths,  on  which  they  abstained  ao  rdlgioiiply  fiMial 
work,  as  to  neglect  even  their  neceaaary  defence.  He  ahewai 
great  humanity  to  the  people,  and  touched  no  part  of  t^  aasvil 
treasure,  or  vessels  of  gold,  which  were  of  an  immsnan  ullfl 
yet  waa  drawn  by  bis  curiosity  into  such  a  profaetftion  of  jUk 
temple,  as  mortified  them  more  than  all  that  they  bed-  Mfiel.|| 
the  war ;  for  in  taking  a>iew  of  tbe  buiklinga»  he  enteasA  lAh 
bis  officers^  not  only  into  the  holy -place,  where  none -bet  4l 
priests,  but  into  tbe  holy  of  holies,  where  none  but  tbe  bigb  p^ 
was  permitted,  by  the  law,  to  enter;  by  whicbact,  jaatf^f 
eminent  writert  more  piously  perhaps,  than  jodiciottalgr « leiMte 
he  drew  upon  himself  the  curse  of  God,  and  never  pnoapeied  aAsfc 
wardsf.  He  carried  Aristobulus  and  hia  children  priatmcfs  Is 
Rome,  for  the  oroanient  of  bis  triumph  ;  and  settled  Hircanesia 
the  government  and  high  priesthood,  but  subject  to  a  Iribele; 
Upon  the  receipt  of  the  publicletters,  which  brought  the  accoaat 
of  his  success,  the  senate  passed  a  decree,  that,  on  all  festival  dayi^ 
he  should  have  the  privilege  to  wear  a  laurel  crown,  with  bis 
general's  robe;  and,  in  the  equestrian  races  of  the  circus^  bii 
triumphal  habit;  an  honour,  which,  when  he  had  once  uaed,  to 
Rhow  his  grateful  sense  of  if,  be  e.ver  after  prudently  declined; 
since,  without  adding  any  thing  to  his  power,  it  could  aerve  only 

to  increase  tbe  epvy   which  many  were  endeavouring  to  atir  op 
against  himS« 

On  the  merit  of  these  great  services,  he  did  many  acta  abroad 
of  a  very  extraordinary  nature;  gave  what  laws  he  pleased  totbe 

•    Dio,  I,  37;  p,  36, 

t  At  Cn.  Poinpriu*,  ciptis  Hifrotolymifi,  ▼ictor  fx  illo  f«DO  nikil  attig it,    P^ 
Flare.  j8, 

X  Pridcaux,    Conntrct,  par  3,  p.  343. 

^  Dio,  I.  37.  p.  39. 
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whole  east ;  distributed  the  conquered  countries  at  discretion, 
to  the  kings  and  prince§  who  bad  served  him  in  the  wars;  built 
twenty-nine  new  cities,  or  colonies;  and  divided  to  each  private 
soidier  about  50/  Stirling,  and  to  his  officers  in  proportion ;  so 
that  the  whole  of  his  donative  is  computed  to  amount  to  above 
three  millions  of  our  money*. 

His  first  business,  therefore,  after  his  return,  and  what  he  had 

much  at  heart,  was  to  get  these  acts  ratified  by  public  authority. 

The  popular  faction  promised  him  every  thing,  and  employed  all 

their  skill  to  divert  him  from  an  union  with  Cicero  and  the  senate, 

«nd  had  made  a  considerable  impression  upon  him ;  but  he  found 

the  state  of  things  very  diiTefent  from  their  representations;  saw 

Cicero  still  in  high  credit;  and»  by  hismeaos,  the  authority  of  the 

senate  much  respected;  which  obliged  him  to  use  great  manage- 

ment,  and   made  him  so  cautious  of  oflTending  any  side,  that  be 

pleased  none.    Cicero  says  of  his  first  speech,  *'  that  it  was  neither 

agreeable  to  the  poor,  nor  relished  by  the  rich;  disappointed  the 

seditious,  yet  gave  no  satisfaction  to  the  honestf."     As  he  bap* 

pcoed  to  come  home  in  the  very  heat  of  Clodius's  affair,  to  be 

was   presently  urged  by  both  parties  to  declare  for  the  one  and 

|be  other.     Fusius,  a  busy  factious  tribune,  demanded  of  him 

before   the  people,  what  he  thought  of  Clodius*s  being  tried  by 

the  pretor  and  a  bench  of  judges?  to  which  he  answered  very 

aristocratically,  as  Cicero  calls  it;  that  he  had  ever  taken  the 

authority  of  the  senate  to  be  of  the  greatest  weight  in  all  cases. 

And  when  the  consul  Messala  asked  him  in  the  senate,  what  his 

opinion  was  of  that  profanation  of  religion*  and  the  law  proposed 

about  it?  he  took  occasion,  without  entering  into  particulars,  to 

applaud  in  general  all  that  the  senate  had  done  in  it;  and  upon 

sitting  down,  told  Cicero,  who  sat  next  to  him,  that  he  had  now* 

said  enough,  he  thought,  to  signify  his  sentiments  of  the  matter  j^. 

Crassus  observing  Pompey's  reserve,  resolved  to  push  liim  to  a 

more  explicit  declaration,  or  to  get  the  better  of  him  at  least  in  the 

good  opinion  of  the  senate;  rising  up  therefore  to  speak,   he 

launched  out,  in  a  very  high  strain,  into  the  praises  of  Cicero*s 

•  Flin.  Hisl.  1.  37.  9.     Appian.  de  beU.  Mithridat. 

t  Prima  concio  Pompeii— non  jucandamiierii,  ioanis  iraprobi',  beatis  noo  strata, 
bonis  Dun  gravis.     Itaqiie  frige^at.     Ad  Att.  1.  14» 

X  Mibique.  ut  aasedit,  dixiti  ge  putare  latift  ab  se  etiam  de  ist is  rebus  esie  rc« 
ypoatUD.     Ib« 
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consulship;  declaring  bimseif  indebted  to  it,  for  his  being  at  that 
time  a  senator  and  a  citizen;  nay,   for  his  very  liberty  and  his 
life;  and   that  as  often  as  he  saw  his  wife,  bis  family,   aod  bis 
country,  so  often  he  saw  his  oblicrations  to  Cicero.     TbiadiscoiB- 
posed  Pompey,  who  was  at  a  loss  to  understand Craasus*a  motifc: 
whether  it  was  to  take  the  benefit  of  an  oppportunity.   which  he 
had  omitted,  of  ingratiating  himself  with  Cicero;  or  that  bekoew 
Cicero's  acts  to  be  in  high  esteem,  aod  the  praise  of  them  te^ 
agreeable   to   the  senate;  and   it  piqued   him  the  inore,   foriti 
coming  from  a  quarter,  whence  it  was  least  tobeexpected;  from 
one  whom  Cicero,  out  of  regard  to  him,  had  always  treated  with 
a   particular  slight.     The    incident,   however,  raised    Cicero's 
spirits,    and    made  him  exert  himself  before   bis   new    hearer 
Pompey,  with   all  the  pride  of  bis  eloquence :  liis  topics  werc^ 
the  firmness  and  gravity  of  the  senate ;  the  concord  of  tbeequestriaa 
order ;  the  concurrence  of  all  Italy ;  the  lifeless  remains  of  a 
bafDed  conspiracy :  the  peace  and  plenty  which  bad  since  suc- 
ceeded: all   which    be  displayed    with  his  utmost  force,  to  let 
Pompey  see  his  ascendant  still  in  that  assembly,  and  bow  mach 
be  had  been  imposed  upon  by  the  accounts  of  bis  new  friends*. 
Pompey  likewise  on  his  side,  began  presently  to  change  his  tone, 
and   affected  on   all  public  occasions  to  pay  so  great  a  court  to 
Cicero,  that  the  other  faction  gave  him  the  nick-name  of  Cnxui 
Cicero :  and   their  seeming   union  was  so  generally  agreeable  to 
the  city,  that  they  were  both  of  them  constantly  clapped,  whetH 
ever  they  appeared  in  the  theatre,  without  a  hiss  from  any  quarterly 
Yet  Cicero  easily  discovered,  that  all  this  outward  civility  was 
but  feigned  and  artificial;  that  he  was  full  of  envy  \\ithin,  and 
had  no  good    intentions  towards  the  public;  nothing  candid  or 
sincere;  nothing  great,  generous,  or  free  in  him^. 

*  Proxime  Pompeiam  sedebam  :  iDtellcxi   hotnioem    movrri;   utrani    CrausB 
inirc  earn  fratian,  quam  ipse  prartrrmiiifset. 

Ego  autem,  Dii  boni,  quomodo  aviTfpTtupaaautjy  novo  auditori  Pom-: 
peio  ? — Hwc  erat  vwoOeaiQt  de  gravitate  ordinis,  de  equestri  concordia, 
dc  conseusione  Italiae,  de  iroraortuii*  reliquiis  conjurationis,  de  utilitate, 
dc  otio.     Ad.  Att.  ].  14. 

-f  Usque  eo,  ut  lioslri  illi  commissatores  conjurationis,  barbatuli 
juvenes,  ilium  in  berinonibos  Cn.€UM  Ciceronfm  appellent.  Itaque 
*&  ludih  &  ^ludiatorihus  niirapdas  iTTiarifiaaia^i  sine  ulla  pattoricia 
fistula,  uuferfbamus.     Ibid.  l(>. 

J  Nos,  ut  obtendit,  udinodum  diligit — aporle  Ijxudat ;  ccculte,  sed 
ita  ut  perspicuum  fit,  invidet :  nihil  come,  nihil  nmplex,  nihil  Ivrdli 
iroXiTiicoiQ   nihil  honestero,  nihil   illustrc,   nihil    fortre,   nihil  liberum, 

T 
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•  There  was  one  point  which  Pompey  resolved  tocarry  this  sum- 
mer, against  the  universal  inclination  of  the  city;  the  election  of 
Ij.  Afranius,  one  of  his  creatures,  to  the  consulship:  invvhich 
he  fights,  ^ays  Cicero,  neither  with  authority,  nor  interest,  but 
i^rith  what  Philip  of  Macedon  took  every  fortress,  into  which  he 
could  drive  a  loaded  ass*.  Plutarch  says,  that  be  himself  dis- 
tributed the  money  openly  in  his  own  gardens :  but  Cicero  men- 
tions it  as  a  current  report,  that  the  consul  Pisohad  undertaken 
to  divide  it  at  his  house:  which  gave  birth  to  two  new  laws 
drawn  up  by  Cato  and  his  brother-in-law  Domitius  Ahenobarbus, 
and  supposed  to  be  levelled  at  the  consul;  theoneof  which  gave 
a  liberty  to  search  the  bouses  even  of  magistrates,  on  information 
of  bribery  ;  the  other  declared  all  those  enemies  to  the  state,  at 
^hose  houses  the  dividers  of  money  were  foundf.  Pompey 
however  obtruded  Afranius  upon  the  city,  by  which  he<lisgusted 
all  the  better  sort  both  of  the  senate  and  people^. 

He  had  been  making  a  preparation  all  this  summer  for  his  tri« 
umpb,  which  he  deferred  to  his  birth-day,  the  thirtieth  of  Sep-^ 
tember;  having  resided  in  the  mean  while,  as  usual,  in  the  sub- 
urbs :  so  that  the  senate  and  people,  in  compliment  to  him,  held 
their  assemblies  generally,  during  that  time,  without  the  walls; 
some  of  which  are  mentioned  to  have  been  in  the  Flaminian 
circusg.  His  triumph  lasted  two  days,  and  was  the  mostsplendid 
which  had  ever  been  seen  in  Rome:  he  built  a  temple  to  Minerva 
out  of  the  spoils,  with  an  inscription  giving  a  summary  of  his 
victories ;  *'  that  he  had  finished  a  war  of  thirty  years ;  had  vaik- 
quished,  slain,  and  taken  two  millions,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  thousand  men;  sunk  or  taken  eight  hundred  and  forty-six 
ships;  reduced  to  the  power  of  the  empire,  a  thousand  five 
hundred  and  thirty  eight  towns  and  fortresses;  and  subdued  all 
the  countries  between  the  lake  M»otis  and  the  Red  Sea||. 

*  lo  eo  Deque  auctoritate,  neque  gratia  pu|roat :  sed  qoiboi  Pbilipput  omnia 
cattella  expagonri  potte  dicebat,  in  que  modo  aieUas  onqttva.jiuro  posset  ascen- 
dere.    Ibid.  16. 

f  Coosui  autem  ille^-^iiflcepitte  negotiooi  dicitnr,  et  domi  dirisoret  habere.* 
•cd  S.  Cta.  duo  jam  facta  sunt  odiosa,  quod  io  CoDtulem  facta  putantnr,  Catooe 
ct  Domitio  postulante,  Sec.    Ibid«  i6« 

X  Coniul  est  impotitus  uobis,  quern  nemo  proetor  oos  pbilosopbos  aospicere 
sine  Sttspir.it a  posset.     Ibid,  is. 

§  Fufius  IB  concionem  prodaxit  Pompeium  ;  res  agebatur  in  Circo  Flaminio, 
lb.  |4« 

[I  Cr.  PoMpEiuf.  Cir.  F.  Magnus,  Imp, 
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Quintui  Cicero,  who,  by  the  help  loJ 
was  following  him  at  a  proper  distance,  tl 
of  the  atate,  having  been  prelor  the  last}' 
goverDment  of  Asia;  k  rirli  and  noble  pn 
tl»e  grcaifst  p;trt  of  what  is  called  Aaia  mi 
to  take  posHvssion  of  ii,  he  earnestly  preue 
he  married,  to  ;!Oiiloiii;  with  him  as  one  t 
resented  hit  refiisuitu  heinously,  that  Cicei 
to  make  them  friemls  again.  There  is  ani 
subject  from  Cicero  to  Atticus:  which  I  ca 
for  the  light  whit-li  it  gives  tis  into  the  (feou 
three,  as  well  a*  of  otlier  great  men  of  tboi 
account  also  of  the  present  state  of  the  repi 

CiCEHO  to  AtTICVSi 

"  I  perceive  from  your  letter,  and  the  ' 
which  you  sent  with  it,  n  great  alteratJoo  ii 
tiinents  with  regi)r<l  to  you;  which  affects  i 
rem  wliich  my  extreme  love  for  you  both  c 
with  wtindcr  iit  I  lie  same  time,  what  could  { 
to  exasperate  tiim  so  highly,  or  to  effect  so 
I  harl  oliserveil  indeed  before,  what  you  al 
tfaving  ua,  that  he  hnd  conceived  some 
slioc-keil  and  filled  his  mind  withodioussusi 
I  wns  ril'ii-ii  Dltempting  to  heal,  and  especial 
of  liis  province,  yet  I  could  neither  discovei 
wa«  »(i  KrMi,  afl  it  nppears  to  hi:  IVoni  yoni 
wli.ii  I  Kind  linii  sufjnat  an  efiVct  ii[>i>ii  iiiiii 
f'>rt>-'l  iriysi-ir  inuvcver  with  u  persuiisloii,  lli 
to  •PC  ytiii  nt  DyrrliiiL-hiinii,  or  some  other 
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notonly  by  your  discourse,  and  talking  the  matter  over  between 

youneives,  but  by   the   very   sight  and  mutual  embraces  of  eUch 

other:  for  I  need  not  tell  you,  who  know  it  as    well   as  myself^ 

what  a  fund  of  good  nature  and  sweetness  of  temper  there  is  iu 

tny  brother,  and  how  apt    he  is,    both   to  take  and  to  forgive  an 

offence.     But  it  is  very  unlucky,  that  you  did  not  see  him:  since, 

b\  tiiat  means,  what  others  have  artfully  inculcated,  has  had  more 

influence  on  his  mind,  than  either  his  duty,  or  his  relation  to  you, 

or  your  old  friendship,  which  ought  to  have  had  the  most    Where 

tile  blame  of  all  this  lies,  it  is  easier  for  me  to  imagine,  than  to 

^rite:  being  afraid,  lest,  while   I  am  excusing  my  own  people,  I 

should  be  too  severe  upon  yours;  for,  as  I  take  the  case  to  be,  if 

those  of  his  own  family  did  not  make  the  wound,  they  might  at 

least  have  healed  it.      When  we  see  one  another  again,  I  shall 

explain  to  you  more  easily  the  source  of  the  whole  evil,  which  is 

spread  somewhat  wider  than  it  seems  to    be.— As   to  the  letter 

^'lich  he  wrote  to  you  from  Thessalonica,  and  what  you  suppose 

^itn  to  have  said  of  you  to  your  friends  at  Rome,  and  on   the 

'oad,  I  cannot  perceive  what  could  move  him  to  it.     But  all  my 

iiopes  of  making  this  matter  easy  depend  on  your  humanity :  for 

'f*  >ou  will  but  reflect  that  tlie  best  men  are  often  the  most  easy 

t^oth  to  be  provoked,  and  to  be  appeased  ;    and  that  this  quick- 

'*<:-38,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  or  flexibility   of  leniper,  is  generally  the 

P  roof  of  a  good  nature ,  and  above  all,  that  wo  ought  to  bear  wiili 

^«^ic  another's  infirmities  or  faults,  or  even  injuries:  this  trouble- 

**->  tne  afl'air,   I  hope,  will  soon  be  made  up  again.      I  beg  of  you 

tliai  it  may  be  so.      For  it  ought  to  be  my  special  care,  from  the 

^^^^gular  affection  which  I  bear  to  you,  to  do  every  thing  in  my 

power,  that  all,  who  belong  to  me,  may  both  love  and  be  beloved 

^y  you.      There  was  no  occasion  for  that  part  of  your  letter,  in 

^^liich  you  mention  the  opportunities  which  you  have  omitted  of 

^ir.ployuients  both  in  the  city  and  the  provinces;  as  well  at  other 

Klines,  as  in  my  consulship;    I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 

^^?tnuity  and   greatness  of  your  mind;    and  never  thought  that 

^*^^re  WHS  any  other  diflfereiice  between  you   and  me,   but  in  a 

^'Herent  choice  and  method  of  life;    whilst  I  was  drawn,   by  a 

^ortof  ambition,  to  the  desire  and  pursuit  of  honours;  you,  by 

oihermaxims,  in  no   wise  blameable,   to  the   enjoyment  of  an 

Honourable  reireat.     But,  for  the  genuine  character  of  probity, 

^'"gence,  exactness  of  behaviour,  I  neither  prefer  myself,  nor 

^'^h  I  No.  18.  2  B 
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ar;7  Ti*.  *  -ir,  :^  v-ji;  I:.  :  »'»:":  "iir*  »-  ra^.ificr  mv  brother  and 
rr.j.  'iJfi  :iT.  .y,  [  i  :'-;.:'.  i  wi.i  t.^-ifi:?:  p»ice.  Fori  saw,  and 
M  ^  •  .1  %  r.  i .  ••ir  :..r  r.'.*:  iSec"  ij,  bcth  vour  solicitude  and 
^r..*  ,  ft!  '3-*  ».:--*  i.-na  cf  a.v  2  3A:rs;  and  was  ofteo 
I  -»•■:.»•* r. :  r  '  .  ;  :c  a "  u  I  ;-?t»  *  :;..<.  J  y o«  gave  me  in  saccess, 
a»  :  *:  *:'.  :.:.•:  w^  .  *  %:,:;  a!  s  :-**^r*-i  la  civ  fears:  and  cteu 
I.'.  T,  .  .  ...  r  •  -^e  r  f  J  -.-r  •».  .*'r  .r.  I  trrl  ani  rrfsret  the  ioss,  not 
cri'.v  'f  vc  -r  ■»  ific*  :r  «••.:  i  »  d-^  ei'jfl  al! ;  but  of  that  familiar 
f  .'..  '.?  ■  J  ;.  .i.  .1  ^rj;:!  I  -ji^r-i  tj  talcesomacb  delight.  Where 
lii^.-.  *^-  •  I  •-!'  v^.'j  ih\t  I  rn^j-s:  wiat  you?  io  public  affaifs? 
yr'Ti'.'^t  it  c'T  r.t'-f  o^  p-rrn.irH  to  me  ii  sit  iJle;  or  in  my  I«- 
bo-;:^  :?:  fTe^'-rr  -s'lich  I  sustained  before  through  aoibition; 
hi-:  r;G'.v,  re  ^-r-.  *rrTc  my  •J'gL.ty  :  or  \i\  my  domestic  conceros? 
whrrr,  tii^  '^  1  I  ^iTjys  wjDtfJ  your  help  before,  yet  since  the 
rivrpartfjre  of  niv  brxli  :r,  I  now  stand  the  more  in  need  of  it.  Is 
s:iort,  h^.iih^rr  in  my  iaWjrs,  nor  rest;  neither  in  business,  nor 
retirement ;  neither  in  t!ie  f<jrum,  nor  at  home;  neither  in  puhlic, 
nc;  :n  private  affair?,  can  I  live  any  longer  without  your  friendly 
toiirtcii,  and  endearirig  conversation.  We  have  often  beenre- 
iT*r^iricil  Oil  Ijorh  sides,  by  a  kind  of  shame,  from  explaining ouF- 
selvr-s  oil  i!i:s  article- :  hut  I  was  now  forced  to  it  by  that  part  of 
yiur  Ic-trer,  in  wl/ch  you  iliowghl  fit  to  justify  yourself  and  vour 
way  rf  i;:'e  to  n.e. — ISui,  to  riturn  to  my  brother;  in  the  present 
sia*':  oft  i"  \\\  Ip.jii  n:  w'l.'-'i  ;i-  expresses  towards  you,  it  hap- 
pens, h!>».v(  v<?r.  coiiVtiiietitly,  tliat  your  resolution  of  declining  all 
eaipl'  \  iii'jn-s  abro-id,  was  declnred  and  known  long  before-harid, 
bo  ii  I-;  Hie  Mii'I  yoi;r  oilier  friends;  so  that  your  not  being  iioif 
to^»t:;<-r.  frmi)  )t  be  char^^ed  to  any  quarrel  or  rupture  between 
\o  J,  bit  t(»  y<7ijr  judi;fnent  and  choice  of  life.  Wherefore,  both 
tijis  ijf -acii  in  your  union  will  undoubtedly  be  healed  again,  anil 
yo'ir  t"ri»Mid»-iip  with  mc  remain  for  ever  inviolable,  as  it  has  hi- 
tU'Mto  l>r.(:.:. —  We  live  here  in  an  infirm,  wretched,  tottering 
icj.hb'ic:  fur  \ou  have  heard,  I  guess,  that  onr  knights  are 
irv.v  .'iliiiost  di-* joined  nsrain  from  the  senate.  The  first  thinir 
wh.rli  they  to*-:  amiss,  vvas  the  decree  for  calling  the  judges  lo 
nrv'ouiit,  who  !ia  I  taken  in^nfy  in  Clodins's  aOair;  1  lia|>pene(l 
til  be  ahu.MU  \\  lun  il  passe<J ;  l>nt  hearing  afterwards  that  the  whole 
cnd'T  rr'icnt<:d  il,  thuu^'h  williont  coni|)laining  openly,!  chid  the 
Rci'.Ur,  ;m  1  i!:oiignt,  With  ^rcat  cll'e.ct  ;  and  in  a  cause  not  \ery 
mo  iisi,  spolvc  lorcibly  and  copiously.      They  have  now  auother 
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curious  petition,  scarce  fit  to  be  endured  ;  which  y€t  I  not  only 
bore  with^  but  defended.  The  company,  who  hired  the  Asiatic 
revenues  of  the  censors,  complained  to  the  senate  that  through 
too  great  an  eagernesa,  they  had  given  more  for  them  than  they 
are  worth,  and  begged  to  be  released  from  the  bargain.  I  was 
their  chief  advocate,  or  rather  indeed  the  second;  for  Crassus 
was  the  man,  who  put  them  upon  making  this  request.  The 
ibing  is  odious  and  shameful,  and  a  public  confession  of  their 
rashness:  but  there  was  great  reason  to  apprehend,  that  if  they 
should  obtain  nothing,  they  would  be  wholly  alienated  from  the 
senate:  so  that  this  point  also  was  principally  managed  by  me. 
For,  on  the  first  and  second  of  December,  I  spoke  a  great  deal  on 
the  dignity  of  the  two  orders,  and  the  advantages  of  the  concord 
between  them«  and  was  heard  very  favourably  in  a  full  house* 
Nothing,  however,  is  yet  done  :  but  the  senate  appears  well  dis^ 
posed:  for  Metellus,  the  consul-elect,  was  the  only  one  who 
spoke  against  us;  though  that  hero  of  ours,  Cato,  was  going  also 
to  speaks  if  the  shortness  of  the  day  had  not  prevented  hrm. 
Thus,  in  pursuit  of  my  old  measures,  I  am  supporting,  as  well  aa 
I  can,  that  concord  which  my  consulship  had  cemented:  but 
since  no  great  stress  can  now  be  laid  upon  it,  I  have  provided 
myself  another  way,  and  a  sure  one,  I  hope,  of  maintaining  my 
authority;  which  I  cannot  well  explain  by  letter,  yet  will  give 
you  a  short  hint  of  it.  I  am  in  strict  friendship  with  Pompey— - 
I  know  already  what  you  say — and  will  be  upon  my  guard,  as  far 
as  caution  can  serve  me;  and  give  you  a  farther  account,  some 
other  time>  of  my  present  conduct  in  politics.  You  are  to  know, 
in  the  mean  while,  that  Lucceius  designs  to  sue  directly  for  the 
consulship ;  for  he  will  have,  it  is  said,  but  two  competitors; 
Cassar,  by  means  of  Arrius,  proposes  to  join  with  him;  and  Bi- 
bulus,  by  Piso*s  mediation,  thinks  of  joining  wiih  Caesar.  Do 
you  laugh  at  this  ?  Take  my  word  for  it,  it  is  no  laughing  maltsr 
What  shall  I  write  farther?  WhatJ^  There  are  many  things;  but 
for  another  occasion.  If  you  would  have  us  expect  you,  pray 
let  me  know  it:  at  present  I  shall  beg  only  modestly^  what  I 
desire  very  earnestly,  that  you  wogid  come  as  soon  as  possiblaf. 
December  the  bth*:' 


•  Ad4u.  ].  17. 
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As  to  ibe  petition  of  the  knights,  nnentioned  in  this  letter,  Ctto, 
when  he  came  afterwards  to  speak  to  it,  opposed  it  so  resolutely, 
that  he  prevailed  to  have  it  rejected  :  which  Cicero  often  con- 
demns, as  contrary  to  all  good  policy;  and  complains  sometimes 
in  his  letters,  "  that  Cato,  though  he  was  the  only  man  who  bad 
any  regard  for  the  rrpublic,  yet  frequently  did  mischief,  by  pur- 
suing his  maxims  ali$iirilly,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  timesV 
and  upon  a  review  of  the  transactions  which  had  passed  since  bit 
consulship,  and  the  turn  which  the  public  affair^  were  then  taking, 
he  seems  to  foretel  **  that  the  republic  could  not  stand  much 
longer;  since  this  very  year  had  overthrown  the  two  main  pillars 
of  it,  which  he  had  been  erecting  with  such  pains;  the  authority 
of  the  senate,  and  their  union  with  the  knightsf.*' 

Q.  Cificilius  Metellus  and  L.  Afranius  were  now  consuls.  The 
first  bad  been  pretor  in  Cicero's  consulship,  and  commanded  in 
army  against  Cataline,  and  was  an  excellent  magistrate  and  true 
patriot;  a  firm  opposerof  all  the  factious,  and  a  professed  enemy 
always  to  Pompey ;  in  which  he  was  the  more  heated  by  a  pri- 
vate resentment  of  the  alfront  otfered  to  his  sister  Mucia,  whom 
Pompey  had  lately  i)ut  avvayj.  His  partner,  Afranius,  was  the 
creature  of  Pompey's  power;  but  of  no  credit  or  service  to  him, 
on  the  account  of  his  luxury  an<l  laziness:  being  fonder  of  balls 
than  of  busini-ss.  Cicero  calls  him  a  consul,  whom  none  but  a 
philosopher  could  look  upon  without  sighing;  a  soldier  without 
fcpirit ;  and  a  proper  butt  for  the  raillery  of  the  senate,  where 
Palicanus  abused  him  every  day  to  his  face  :  and  sostupidas  not 
to  know  the  value  of  what  he  had  purchased§. 

*  Unus  f6t,  qni  currt  constnntia  mn^is  et  intogritate,  quam,  ut  mibi  Tidctur» 
consilio  rt  ii))criuo,  Cutn  ;  qui  miseros  publicanus,  qaot  habuit  amaotiisimof  toi, 
Kriiiim  jam  nieuseiii  vt-xat,  iicquc  eis  a  seiiatu  respoofum  dari  patitor.  Ad  Att. 
].  14.  it.  2    I. 

■\  Niim  ut  ca  b>vvti«r«  qua*  post  iliscrsBum  tuum  acta  sunt,  coHigacD,  jaa  ci- 
rlamrs  ntc^sKe  f«<f,  r«  •  Flcunan'^s  iliutiuK  start*  non  posse. 

Sic  ilie  aiiiiuH  duo  firiiiauxMitu  rcipub.  per  roe  uoum  constitua  ^verit  :  oam  ft 
icnatA  •nrtt>ritatcin  ubjtrcit,  et  urdiuum  cuticordiam  disjqnxit.     Ad  Att.  ].  ta. 

\    Mctellui  tfct  consul  cgrfgius,  el   nos  amat,  &c.     lb.   18,  19.20.     Die,   L  37, 

p    .'*2. 

^  Qu4  ID  nemo  prsetrr  iioo  pliilosophus  aspiccre  sine  snspiratu  posset. 

Auli  aulem  filius,  o  <lii  immortales!  quani  i^oavus  et  (tine  auimo  miles !  ^am 
dii(n'.i>,  qui  Palirano,  sirut  facit,  os  nd  male  audienduna  quotidie  praebeat ) 

Jilt  alter  tta  riibil  est,  ut  plane  quid  emerit,  nesciat. 

Anil  liliiis  vt!ro  ita  bC  gerit,  ut  cju»  ronsulatus  non  consulatus  fit,  std 
nju^ni  noslri  virwirioy.      Ad  Att,  ih.  Dio,  ib. 
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By  the  help  of  this  codsuI  and  some  of  the  tribunes,  Pompey 
imagined,  that  he  should  readily  obtain  theratification.of  his  acts, 
together  with  an  Agrarian  law,  which  he  was  pushing  forward  at 
the  same  time,  for  the  distribution  of  lands  to  his  soldiers ;  but  be 
was  vigorously  opposed  in  them  both  by  the  other  consul  MeteU 
lus,  and  the  generality  of  the  senate*.  Lucullus  declared,  that 
tbey  ought  not  to  confirm  his  acts  in  the  gross,  as  if  they  received 
them  from  a  master,  but  to  consider  them  separately,  and  ratify 
those  only  which  were  found  to  be  reasonablef*  But  the  tribune 
Flavius,  wbo  was  the  promoter  of  the  law,  impatient  of  this  op- 
position, and  animated  by  Pompey's  power,  had  the  .hardiness  to 
commit  Metellus  to  prison;  and  when  all  the  senate  followed^ 
and  resolved  to  go  to  prison  too,  he  clapt  his  chair  at  the  prison- 
door  to  keep  them  out  :  but  this  violence  gave  such  a  general 
scandal  to  the  city,  that  Pompey  found  it  advisable  to  draw  off' 
the  tribune,  and  release  the  consul!^.  In  order  to  allay  these  heats, 
Cicero  offered  an  amendment  to  the  law,  which  satisfied  both 
parties,  "  by  securing  the  possessions  of  all  private  proprietors, 
and  hindering  the  public  lands  from  being  given  away  :"  his  pro- 
posal was,  '*  that  out  of  the  new  revenues,  which  Pompey  had 
acquired  to  the  empire,  five  years  rents  should  be  set  apart  to 
purchase  lands  for  the  intended  distribution.g"  But  the  progress 
of  the  affair  was  suspended  by  the  sudden  alarm  of  a  Gauiic  war, 
which  was  always  terrible  to  Rome,  and  beingnow  actually  coni« 
mencedby  several  revolted  nations,  called  for  the  immediate  care 
9nd  attention  of  the  governroent||. 

*  Agraria  aatem  promolffftta  est  t  FaTio,  faoe  leirif|  &c«    Ad  Att.  I.  is. 

Af  raria  lex  a  Flavio  tribaoo  plcb,  TehemeDter  agitabator,  aartore  Pompeio  :— 
Nihil  populare  babebtt  prster  aactorem  : — Hnictoti  rationi  a^rariae  tenatus  adrer* 
sabatur,  tufpicani  Pompeio  Bovam  quandam  potcntiam  qucri.    Ibid.  \% 

t  Dio,  1,  37.  52. 

t  Ibid. 

§  Ex  bac  ego  lege,  arcunda  coociooia  Toluotate,  omDia  tollebam  quae  ad  priraf u- 
rum  incommoduin  pcrlioebat.  Unum  ratioDem  son  rejiciebam,  at  ager  bac  adven- 
titia  pecania  emeretur,  que  ex  Dovia  ▼ectigalibaa  per  qaioqoeDoioa  reciperetur  -» 
Magna  cam  Agrariorom  grmtia  confirmabam  omniam  privalorom  posietaiooea 
(if  enim  est  nosier  exercitus,  hominum  ut  tnte  scis,  locopletiam)  popolo  aatem  et 
pompeio  (nam  id  quoqae  Tolebam)  satisfaciebaa  emptiune.     Ad  Att«  1,  19. 

{I  jScd  hsc  tota  res  ioterpcllata  bcllo  refrixerat.    Ad  Att.  19. 
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The  senate  decreed  the  two  Gauls  severally  to  the  two  consuls; 
and  required  tbem  lomake  levies  without  any  regard  to  privilege,  or 
Exemption  from  service:  and  that  three  senators  should  becbosea 
by  a  lot,  one  of  ihein  of  consular  rank,   to  be  sent  with  a  public 
character  to  the  other  Gaulic  cities,  to  dissuade  them  from  joioing 
in  the  war.     In  the  allotment  of  these  ambassadors,   tbe  first  lot 
happened   to  fall  upon   Cicero;  but  the  whole  assembly  renion* 
strated  against  it,  declaring  his  presence  to  be  necessary  at  Rome, 
and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  employed  on  such  an  errand.     Tbe 
same  thing  happened   to  Pompey,   on  whom  the  next  lot  fell, 
who  was  retained  also  with  Cicero,  as  two  pledges  of  the  public 
safety*.    The  three  at  last  chosen  were  Q.  Metellua  Creticui. 
L.  Flaccus,  and  Lentulus.    The  Transalpine  Gaul,  which  wu 
the  seat  of  the  war,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Metellus,  who  could  not  con* 
tain   his  joy  upon   it,  for  the  prospect  of  glory  which  it  offered 
him.    "  Metellus,*'  saysCicero,  **  is  an  admirable  consul :  I  blame 
biro  only  in  one  thing,  for  not  seemrng  pleased  with  the  news  of 
peace  from  Gaul.     He  longs,  I  suppose  to  triumph.     I  wish  tbst 
be  was  as  moderate  in  this,  as  he  is  excellent  in  all  other  respectsf.** 
Cicero  now  finished  in  the  Greek  language,  and  in  the  stile  and 
manner  of  Isocrates,   what  he  calls  a  commentary  or  memoirs  of 
the   transactions  of  his  consulship,  and  sent  it  to  Atticus,  with  a  . 
desire,    if  he  approved  it,  to  publish  it  in  Athens,  and  the  cities 
of  Greece.     He  happened   to  receive  a  piece  at.  the  same  time, 
and  on  the  same  subject,  from  Atiicus,  which  he  rallies  as  rough 
and  unpolished,  and  without  any  beauty,  but  ils  siniplicity.     lie 
sent  his  own  work  also  to  Posidonius  of  Rhodes,  and  begged  that 
he  would    undertake  the   same  argument  in  a  more  elegant  and 
masterly  manner.     But  Posidonius  answered  him  with  a  compli- 
ment, that,    instead  of  being  encouraged  to  write  by  the  perusal 
of  his  piece,   he  was  quite  deterred  from  attempting  it.     Upoa 
which  Cicero  says  jocosely,   that  he  had  confounded  the  whole 
Greek  nation,  and  freed  hinriself  from  the  importunity  of  those 

*  ScDatoB  decrcTit,  ut  conFules  dua»  Gallias  sortirentur;  delectas  haberetar; 
Tacationcf  ne  valcrent^  Icjirati  com  aucioritate  mittcrentur,  qui  adireot  Galliae 
civitates.— Cum  de  coiisninribut  mea  prima  strs  exissef,  una  voce  senatus  TrcqaeDf 
me  in  urbe  retinenduin  censnit.  Hoc  idem  post  mc  Pumpeio  accidit  ^  at  nos  duo, 
nahi  pignora  rtipub.  retiiieri  videremur.     Ibid. 

-f  Mctellut  tnost  csl  ej^rrgius  consul;  uoum  rrprehcndo,  quod  otiom  e  GaUia 
Duneiari  non  magnopere  gaudft.  Cupit,  credo,  triumpharc.  Hoc  vellum  medio* 
criuf  3  cetera  egregia,     ibid.  20, 
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little   wits  who  hnrl  been  teazing  him  so  long,  to  be  employed  in 
writing  the   history  of  his   acts*.     What  he  says  in  excuse  for 
taking  that  task  upon  himself,  is  that  it  was  not  a  panegyric,  but 
a   history,   which  makes  our  loss  of  it  the  greater,  since  it  must 
bare  given  a  more  exact  account  of  those  times  than  can  now  be 
possibly   had,   in  an   entertaining  work,  finished  with  care  and 
elegance,   which   not  only  pleased  himself,   as  it  seems  to  have 
done  very  highly,  but,  as  he  tells  us,  every  body  else:  "If  there 
be   any   thing  in  it,"  says  he,  "  which  does  not  seem  to  be  good 
Greek,  or  polite  enough  to  please  your  taste,  I  will  not  say  what 
LucuUus  told  you  of  his  own  history  at  Panormus,  that  he  had 
scattered  some  barbarisms  in  it,  on  purpose  to  make  it  appear  to 
be  the  work  of  a  Roman  :  for  if  any  thing  of  that  kind  should  be 
found  m  mine,  it  is  not  with  design,  but  contrary  to  my  intentionf/' 
Upon   the  plan  of  these  memoirs,  he  composed  afterwards  a 
Latin  poem  in  three  books,  in  which  he  carried  down  the  history 
to  the  end  of  his  exile,"  but  he  did  not  venture  to  publish  it  till 
several  years  after:  **  Not  that  he  N^as  afraid,"  he  says,  "of  the 
resentment   of  those  whom  he  had  lashed  in  it,  for  he  had  done 
that  part   very  sparingly,  but  of  those  rather  whom  he  had  not 
celebrated,  it  being  endless  to  mention  all  who  had  been  service- 
able to  him^,*'     This  piece  is  also  lost,  except  a  few  fragments 
scattered  in  different  parts  of  his  other  writings.     The  three  books 
were  severally    inscribed  to  three  of  the  Muses,  of  which  his 
brother  expresses  the  highest  approbation,  and  admonishes  him 
to  bear  in  mind  what  Jupiter  recommends  in  the  end  of  Urania 

•  ♦  Tutt  ilia horridula  mihi  atqiie  incoropta  visa  sunt:  sed  tamen, 

erant  ornata  hoc  ipso,  quod  ornaraenta  ueglexerant:  et  ut  mulieres, 
ideo  bene  olere,  quia  nihil  olebant.  videbantur— Ad  me  rescripsit  jam 
Khodo  Posidonius,  se  nostrum  illud  virdfiyrfia  cum  legcret,-— noii  modo 
non  exitatum  ad  scribendum,  sed  etiam  plane  perterritum  e8*»e — Con- 
turbavi  Graecum  nationem:  ita  vulgo  qui  instabant,  utdarem  sihi  quod 
oruarent,  jam  exhibere  mihi  modestiam  destiterunt.     Ad  Ait.  <2.  1. 

t  Conunentarium  consulatud  mei  Graece  coropositum  ad  te  mi^ti :  m 
quo  si  quid  erit,  quod  homini  Attico  minus  Gnecum,  eruditumque 
videatur,  non  dicam,  quod  tibi,  ut  opiuor,  Panormi  LucuUua  de  suis 
hijitroriis  dixtrat,  se,  quo  facilius  illas  probaret  Komani  hominis  essse 
idcirco  harliara  qua'dnm  et  troXotKa  dispemsse.  Apud  me  si  quid  eris 
ejustiiodi,   me  imprudente  erit  et  invito.     Att.  1.  19. 

^  Scripsi  etiam  Tersibus  tret  libros  de  temporibnt  neis,  qaos  jampridem  iid  te 
iui>iMea]»  si  esse  rdeodos  puttssem— dob  quia  verrbar  eos,  qai  se  Ixios  arbitra- 
realur,  rteuiin  id  feci  parce  et  moliter ;  sed  cos,  quos  erat  iDfiiiitam  bene  dv  aie 
meritos  omoes  nomiaafe,    £p.  fan.  1.  9. 
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or  the  second  book  which  concluded  probably  with  «ome  murd 
lesson,  not  unlike  to  what  Calliope  prescribes  in  the  tb-ircl*. 

Interea  cursus,  quos  prima  a  partejuventiX, 
Quosque  adeo  consul  viriute  unimoque  petisti, 
Hos  retine ;   aique  auge/amam  laudesque  bonorum. 

That  noble  course,  in  which  thy  earliest  youth 
Was  trainM  to  virtue,  liberty, and  truth. 
In  uhich,  when.conbiil,  you  such  honour  won, 
Wkile  Kome  with  wonder  and  applause  looked  on. 
The  baine  pursue  ;  and  let  each  growing  year 
A  fresh  increase  of  fame  and  glory  bear, 

lie  published  likewise  at  this  time  a  collection  of  the  principal 
speeches  which  he  had  made  in  his  consulship,  under  the  title  of 
his  Constilar  Orations:  he  chose  to  make  a  separate  volume  of 
them,  as  Demostthenes  had  done  of  his  Philippics,  in  order  togire 
a  specimen  of  his  civil  or  political  talents;  *' being  of  a  different 
manner"  he  says,  **  from  the  dry  and  crabbed  stile  of  the  bar,  and 
shewing,  not  only  how  he  spoke,  but  how  he  acted."  the  two 
first  were  against  the  Ap:rarian  law  of  Rullus;  the  one  to  the 
senate,  the  other  to  the  people:  the  third  on  the  tumult  about 
Otho :  the  fourth,  for  Rabirius :  the  firth  to  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
scribed :  the  sixth,  upon  his  rcsij^ning  thi^  province  of  Gaul:  the 
seventh,  eiphlh,  ninth,  and  tenth,  on  the  affair  of  Cataline  :  with 
two  more  short  ones,  as  appeiidixt's  to  these  of  the  Agrarian  law 
But  of  these  twelve,  four  are  entirely  lost  ;  the  third,  fifth,  and 
sixth,  with  one  of  the  short  ones;  and  sonie  of  the  lest  left 
mainjed  and  imperfect.  He  published  also,  at  this  time,  in  Latin 
verse,  a  translation  of  the  Pro;Tnostics  of  A  rat  us,  which  be 
promises   to  send   to  Atlicus  with  the  volume  of  his  oratiosisf; 

*  Quod  me  ndnioofs  (k*  iiostru  l/raiiia,  Mla«^^quo  tit  mtmiiifrini  Jovis  oratlontrs, 
qua*  €st  ill  ('Xtrrmo  illo  lihio;  ego  vcru  memlni,  tl  illaumniu  inilii  inai^is  scri]  «<, 
quaiii  raliris,     E|u  ad.  UuiuT.  fial.  2.  <>,     ^  iH,  Alt.  *j, ;).      D*  Diviii.  1.  1  1. 

f  Kuiteniin  niilii  <:omini»num,  quotl  in  ois  orationibus.  qiia-  )Mulir>|>i('X 
nouiinantnr,  eiiiiiierat  tivis  ille  luiis  ]  )i'iiiostlicnts,  et  qiioii  <e  ab  i.oc 
r«ffi*aclari()l(>  juHiciiili  dicemli  ^.ncre  ahjiinverai,  ut  atuvcTiCiOtj  r.r  x_\. 
TToXiTiKLjripo^  vidert'iur  curare,  ut  !nrii?  n,nopuc  essct  onitioiic^,  qudi*  coii- 
siilares  noiniiiaientur. — Hoc  totuui  eruMut  curabo  ut  habeas  :  et  qiioiiiaui 
\ti  cum  scripta,  tuni  res  nieae  delectaut  iisdeui  libris  perspicits,  i-t  qua: 
j^ej>»erim,  et  quie  dixerim.     Att.  2.  1. 

rrogiiobtictt  mea  cum  oratiunculib  propcdicm  cxpccta.     Ibid. 
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of  which  work  there  are  only  tveo  or  three  small  fragments  now 
remaining. 

Clodiijs  who  had  been  contriving  all  this  while  how  to  revenge 
himself  on  Cicero,  began  now  to  give  on  opening  to  the  scheme 
which  he  had  formed  for  that  purpose.  His  project  was,  to  get 
himself  chosen  tribune,  and  in  that  office  to  drive  him  out  of  the 
city,  by  the  publication  of  a  law,  which,  by  some  stratagem  or 
other,  be  hoped  to  obtrude  upon  the  people*.  But  as  all  patri- 
ciaiis  were  incapable  of  the  tribunate,  by  its  original  institution, 
80  bis  first  step  was  to  make  himself  a  plebeian,  by  the  pretence 
of  an  adoption  into  a  plebeian  house,  which  could  not  yet  be  done 
without  the  suffrage  of  the  people.  This  case  was  wholly  new. 
and  contrary  to  all  the  forms ;  wanting  every  condition,  and 
serving  none  of  the  ends  which  were  required  in  regular  adoptions ; 
•o  that,  on  the  first  proposal,  it  seemed  too  extravagant  to  be 
treated  seriously,  and  would  soon  have  been  hissed  off  with  scorn, 
had  it  not  been  concerted  and  privately  supported  by  persons  of 
much  more  weight  tliau  Clodius.  Caesar  was  at  the  bottom  of  it^ 
and  Pompey  secretly  favoured  it:  not  that  they  intended  to  ruin 
Cicero,  hut  to  keep  him  only  under  the  lash;  and,  if  they  could 
not  draw  him  into  their  measures,  or  make  him  at  least  sitquiet, 
to  let  Clodius  loose  upon  him.  Thesolicitorof  it  was  one  Keren- 
nius,  an  obscure,  hardy  tribune,  who  first  moved  it  to  the  senate, 
and  afterwards  to  the  people,  but  met  with  no  encouragement 
from  either:  for  the  consul  Metellus,  though  brother-in-law  to 
Clodius,  warmly  opposed  itf ;  and  declared, '*  that  he  would 
strangle  him  sooner  with  his  own  hands,  than  suffer  him  to  bring 
auch  a  disgrace  upon  his  family;^:*'  yet  Herennius  persisted  to 
press  it,  but  without  any  visible  eflfect  or  success  i  and  so  the 
Hiatter  hung  through  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Cicero  affected  to  treat  it  with  the  contempt  which  it  seemed 
to  deserve;  sometimes  rallying  Clodius  with  .much  pleasantry, 
sometimes  admonishing  him  with  no  less  gravity:  he  told  him  in 
the  senate,  that  his  attempt  gave  him  no  manner  of  pain;  and 
that  it  should  not  be  any  more  in  his  power  to  overturn  the  statQ 
when  a   plebeian, '  than  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  patricians  of 

*  llle  antpm  non  simvlat,  sed  plane  tribannt  pleb.  fieri  cupit.    Ad  Atl,  9,  !• 
t  Verttm  prarciare  Metcllut  impedit  et  impedicf.    Ibid, 

X  Qui  ctfutttl  incipieotem  furere .  atque  conaQteoi)  fan  it  mana  iDterfecturHiDi 
Aodienle  teoatu,  dixerit.    Pro  Cclio,  24.  * 

Vol.  I.  No.  48.  2C 
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the  same  stamp  in  the  time  of  his  coDiulship*     But  whatever 
face  he  put  outwardly  on  this  aflair,  it  gave  him  an  unetaioeii 
fvitliin,  and  made  hiro  unite  himself  more  closely  with  Pompey, 
fur  the  btrnefit  of  his  protection  against  a  storm  which  he  it« 
ready  to  break  upon  him;  while  Pompey,  ruffled  likewiie  by  the 
cppo&ition  of  the  senate,  was  as  forward  on  his  side  to  embrace 
Cicero,  as  a  penson  necessary  to  his  interests.    Cicero,  howeT^r, 
imaf.Mij:ng  that  this  step  would  be  censured  by  many,  as  a  deser- 
tion of  his  old  principles,  takes  frequent  occasion  to  ezplaio  the 
H'Otives  of  it  to  his  friend  Atticus,  declaring, "  that  the  absolution 
of  ClodiiiS,  the  alienation  of  the  knights,  tbe  indolence  and  luxury 
of  the  consular  senators,  who  minded  nothing  but  their  fisb-pondis 
their  carps  and  muliets,   and  yet  were  all  enTious  of  him,   made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  seek  some  firmer  support  and  alliance. 
That  in  this  new   friendship  he  should  attend  still  to  what* the 
Sicilian  wagEpicharmus  whispered,'*  "Be  watchful  and  distraHi 
for  those  are  the  nerves  of  tbe  mindf.'*    On  another  occasion  be 
observes,  *'that  bis  union  withPompey,  though  useful  to  himself, 
was  more  useful  to  tbe  republic,  by  gaining  a  man  of  his  power 
and  authority,  who  was  wavering  and  irresolute,  from  the  hopes 
And   intrigues  of  the  factious;  that  if  this  could  not  have  been 
done  without  drawing  upon  himself  a  charge  of  levity,  he  would 
not  h^ive  p'jrchast-ii  that,  or  any  other  advantage  at  such  a  price; 
hut  lie  had  niHn:«2td  ilie  lualter  so,  as  not  to  be  thought  the  worst 
titiZ'ri  for  jojni:ig  willi  Fompey,  but  Poinpey  himself  the  better 
by  diclariii^'  lor  him.     That  since  Catulus's  death,  he  stood  single 
.and   unsupported  by  the  other  consulars  in  the  cause  of  the  aris- 
tocracy; for  as  the  poet  Rhinton  says,  some  of  them  were  good 
for  nothint,',  others  cn«-- »   for  nothiiigj.     But  how  much  these 

*.  SeU  ncque  magnopere  dixi  ctie  oobit  laboraoduoi,  quod  oihilu  ma^is  ci 
liciturum  esset  Plebeio  Kompub.  perderc,  quam  simiiibus  ejut  me  cunsiile  patriciii 
ciifift  licitiini.     Ad  Att,  Q.  l« 

t  Cun>  l^^c  c^o  me  tanta  familiaiitate  cnnjuaxi,  ut  ulcrque  Dostrnm  in  sm 
raiiuHC  niunitiur,  et  ioieiptib,  lirmior  liac  cunjuDctione  fts«  potttit.— > 

£t  61  lis  nuris  ainicitiis  iniplicati  sqiduji,  ut  citbro  mtbi  fafrr  ille  Sicalaii 
iuMUstirret  B|>irharmu.s,  rantilcuaui  iilnm  euam; 

Ndf^e  KOit  fihfivaa^  vtTrirui',   ao'^oa  ravra  rtav  (bpLvwv  , 

Ad  Att.  1.  19, 
\   Illiid  tamen  relini  cxistiines,  uc  banc  viam  optimatimn   pott  Catuli  murtcm 
uec  pra::>idio  ullu  ncc  coinitatu  tetirrc.     Nam  ui  ait  RbiotOB,  ut  upiour, 
Ot/<n'7r«p*  eaV  tluiv  oi^h    ntly  fuiXa, 

Ad  Att,  2 1«  10 
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fish-moDgers  of  ours  envy  me,  **8ays  he,"  I  will  write  you  word 
another  time,  or  reserve  it  to  our  meeting.  Tet  nothing  shall 
ever  draw  roe  away  from  the  senate:  both  because  itis right,  and 
inost  agreeable  to  my  interest,  and  that  I  have  no  reason  to  be  dis* 
pteased  withthemarksof  respect  which  they  give  me*.**  In  a  third 
letter,  he  says,  **  Tou  chide  me  gently  for  my  union  with  Pompey : 
I  would  not  have  you  to  think  that  I  sought  it  only  for  my  own 
sake;  but  things  were  come  to  such  a  crisis,  that  if  any  difl'erence 
bad  happened  between  us,  it  must  have  caused  great  disturbance 
io  the  republic  ;  whicb^  t  have  guarded  against  in  such  a  manner 
that,  without  departing' from  my  own  maxims,  I  have  rendered 
him  the  better,  and  made  dim  remit  somewhat  of  his  popularity 
for  you  must  know,  that  he  now  speaks  of  my  acts,  which  many 
have  been  incensing  him  against,  much  more  gloriously  than  he 
does  of  his  own ;  and  declares,  that  he  had  only  served  the  stat^ 
successfully,  but  that  I  have  saved  itf.  What  good  this  will  do 
to  me,  I  know  not;  bjut  it  will  certamly  do  much  to  the  repub- 
^lic.  What  if  I  could  make  Caesar  also  a  better  citizen,  whose 
winds  are:  now  very  prosperous;  should  t  do  any  great  harm  by 
it?  nay,  if  there  were  none  who  really  envied  me,  but  all  were  en- 
couraging me  ^s  they  ought,  it  would  yet  be  more  commendable 
to  heal  the  vitiated  parts  of  the  state,  than  to  cut  them  off:  but 
now,  when  that  body  of  knights,  who  were  planted  by  me  in  my 
consulship,  with  you  at  their  head,  as  our  guard  in  the  capitol, 
have  deserted  the  senate,  and  our  consulars  place  their  chief 
happineHs  in  training  the  fish  in  their  ponds  to  feed  from  their 
bands,  and  mind  nothing  else;  do  not  you  think  that  I  am  doing 
g0od  service,  by  managing  so,  that  those,  who  can  do  mischief, 
irtii  not?  for  as  to  our  friend  Cato,  you  cannot  love  him  more 
than  I  do;  yet,  with  the  t>est  intentions  and  the  greatest  inte« 
griiy,  he  often  hurts  the  republic;  for  he  delivers  his  opinion, 
as  if  it  were  in  the  polity  of  Plato,  not  in  the  dregs  of  Romulus:^. 

*  Mihi  Tero  ut  in^ideftnt  piscio^rii  nostri,  aut  scribam  ad  le  alias,  aat  io  cud- 
gmtom  noatraro  reterTalio,     A  curia  aatem  noUa  mercf  diveHet,     Ibid. 

-f>  Qaem  de  meis  rebus,  In  (juas  maiti  eom  incitarant,  molto  scito  floriosiat,, 
qaam  de  tnis  procdicare.  Sibi  euim  bene  gestsB  mihi  coniervata  reipub»  dat  letti* 
monioDi.    lb.  2.  I. 

:J;  Nam  Catonem  uostrutn  non  tu  umos  plus  quum  ego.  Sed  tamen 
ille  Optimo  aDimo  uten^,  et  summa  fide,  nocet  iuterdum  reipub.  dicit 
enira  tauquarn  in  Pl^tonig  iroXiriiQ,'  nou  tanquam  iu  Romuli  fscej  sei.« 
teutiam.    Ad.  Att.  1.9* 
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What  could  be  more  just,  than  to  call  those  to  an  account,  wbo 
bad  received  money  for  judging?  Cato  proposed,  the  sciirte 
agreed  to  it:  theknights  presently  declared  war  against  thesenite, 
not  against  me;  for  I  was  not  of  that  opinion.  What  more  im- 
pudent, than  to  demand  a  release  from  their  contract  ?  yet  itwM  1 
better  to  suffer  that  loss,  than  to  alienate  the  whole  order:  bat 
Cato  opposed  it,  and  prevailed;  so  that  now,  when  IbecottMl 
was  thrown  into  prison,  as  well  as  in  all  the  tumults  which  haia 
lately  happened,  not  one  of  them  would  stir  a  foot ;  though  under 
me,  and  the  consuls  who  succeeded  me,  they  bad  defended  the 
republic  so  strenuously,  &c.  *." 

In  the  midst  of  these  transactions,  Julius  C^^sar  returned  from 
the  government  of  Spain,  which  had  been  allotted  to  him  froia  bit 
pretorship,  with  great  fame  both  for  his  military  and  political 
acta.  He  conquered  the  barbarous  nations  by  his  arms,  andcivi* 
lized  them  by  his  laws;  and  having  subdued  the  whole  coontiy 
as  far  as  the  ocean,  and  been  sainted  emperor  by  the  soldient, 
came  away  in  all  haste  to  Rome,  to  sue  at  the  same  time  for  the 
double  honour  of  a  triumph  and  the  consulshipf.  But  bisde* 
inand  of  the  first  was,  according  to  the  usual  forms,  incompatible 
with  his  pretensions  to  the  second  ,  since  the  one  obliged  bimto 
continue  without  the  city,  the  other  made  his  presce nee  necetaary 
within:  so  that,  finding  an  aversion  in  the  senateto  dispense  with 
the  laws  in  his  favuur,  he  preferred  the  solid  to  the  specious,  and 
dropt  the  triumph,  to  lay  hold  on  the  consulship^.  He  designed 
L.  Lucceius  for  his  colleague,  and  privately  joined  interests  with 
him,  on  condition  that  Lucceius,  who  was  rich,  should  furnish 
money  sufTicient  to  bribe  the  renturies.  But  the  senate,  always 
jealous  of  hJH  desifrn^,  and  faring  the  effects  of  his  power,  when 
t'lpported  hy  a  colleat^e  subservient  to  his  will,  espoused  the  other 
ran^Jidate,  IJihuhis,  iviih  all  their  jiuthority,  and  made  a  common 
(Mjise  to   enahle  him  to  bribe^^is  high  as  his  competitors :  which 

•  Rentilit  ef  peryirit  Cato.  Itnquc  nunc,  conttulc  in  carcere  id  doto,  saepc  itm 
ki'.liiioiie  romm..i«,  unpiravit  nemo  eorum,  quorum  ego  concuna,  itetnque  contalcf, 
«|iit  ;.'»st  (ue  fiHTiint,  rempuh.  defendcrc  solehant.     Ad  Att.  2,  1. 

-'.  Juri  ipHc.rnm  p«rmis8ii  staluerit  ;  inventeratam  qnandain  barbariam  ex  Gadi- 
tifii.rutn  morihu*  et  di».ci|)lina  delcrit.     Pro  Balbo.  19. 

P4iB»»quf  proviMc...  pari  fcitinafone,  non  expectato  iucre??ore,  ad  triumphttiii 
Fi mimI  'oiv-ilatumoij*  cc'cssit.     Sufton,  J.  Ca?s.  is.  Vid.  ii  Dio,  1,  37  p.  54, 

;  Uuj.  Ibid, 
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Cato  himself  is  said  to  hnve  approved*.  By  this  means  they  got 
Bibulus  elected,  to  their  great  joy ;  a  man. firm  to  their  interests, 
and   determined  to  obstruct  all  the  ambitious  attempts  of  Csesar. 

Upon  Caesar's  going  to  Spain,  be  had  engaged  Crassus  tostiiud 
bound    for  him  to  his  creditors,  who  wereclamorous  and  trouble- 
some, as  far  as  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  :  so  nrMich  did 
he  want  to  be  worth  nothing,  as  he  merrily  said  of  himselff.  Cras- 
sus hoped,   by  the  purchase  of  his  friendship,  to  be  able  to  make 
bead  against  Pompey  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs:  but 
Caesar,   who  had   long  been  courting  Pompey,  and  labouring  to 
disengage  him  from  au  union  with  Cicero  and  the  aristocratical 
interest,  easily  saw,  that  as  things  then  stood,  their  joint  strength 
would  avail  but  little  towards  obtaining  what  they  aimed  at,   un- 
lets they  could  induce  Pompey  also  to  join  them:  on  pretence* 
therefore,  of  reconciling  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who  had  been  con- 
stant enemies,  he  formed  the  project  of  a  triple  league  between 
the  three;  by  which  they  should  mutually  oblige  themselves  to 
promote  each  others  interests,  and  to  act  nothing  but  by  common 
agreement :  to  this  Pompey  easily  consented,  on  account  of  the 
disgust  which  the  senate  had  impoliticly  giv^n  him,  by  their  per- 
Terse  opposition  to  every  thing  which  he  desired  or  attempted 
m  the  state. 

This  is  commonly  called  the  first  triumvirate;  which  was 
nothing  else  in  reality  but  a  traitorous  conspiracy  of  three,  the 
most  powerful  citizens  of  Rome,  to  extort  from  their  country  by 
violence  what  they  could  not  obtain  by  law.  Pompey's  chief 
motive  was,  to  get  his  acts  confirmed  by  Csesar  in  his  consulship; 
C»sar*s,  by  giving  way  to  Pompey*s  glory,  to  advance  his  own  ; 
and  Crassus's,  to  gain  that  ascendant,  which  he  could  not  sustain 
alone,  by  the  authority  of  Pompey  and  the  vigour  of  Cesar^. 

*  Pactut  ot  U,  qaoDiam  inferior  (ratU  ettct,  pecoiiiaqac  poUeret,  namaiot  <U 
f  «o,  commani  oomiDe  per  ceDturiat  pronanciaret.  Qua  co^^nita  re,  optimatci, 
qeot  metos  ceperat,  nihil  non  aosornm  earn  io  iummo  magiitratn, concord!  et 
conientiente  collega,  anctorea  Bibvlo  fnerunt  tantnndcm  pollicendt :  ac  plfriqne 
pecnniaa  cootolerant  ^  ne  Catoneqnidcmabnnente  eaa  larfitionem  c  repob.  fieri 
Svetdn,  ih.  39. 

t  Plufarcb.  iu  Caff,  Appian,  de  bcllo  civ,  2.  p.  439,  Sueton .  ib,  |8« 

X  Hoc  cc  ncilioni  Puoapeiaf  bnbncrat,  ut  tandem  acta  in  transmariDii  proTioriia 

per  Cstarrm    confirinareotur  consnlem  :  Caeiar  aatem,  quod  aDimadTertcbat,  ae 

cedeodo  Pompeii  glorias  aocturum  toam ;  et  iovidia  commuoia  protcntiiB  in  ilUm 

relegata,  roofirmaturani  virea  maf:  Crattns,  at  qoem  principatna  iolnt  assequi 

poo  potcral,  auctoritate  Pompeii,  viribna  tencret  Csaarit.    Veil.  Pat.  8,  44, 
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Cicero  migiit  have  maie  what   lerms  he  pleased  withthetii* 
urnvirate;  ^>eea  airr.iited    evea  a  partcer  of  tbesr  power,  aadi 
fourth  m  tfieir  itstg'jt ;  ivhich  sceoied  to  waat  a  mao  of  hiachiT- 
af.ri^r  to  make  it  comp.cie.     For,   «h:Ie  :he  rest  were  engaged  ia 
Vif-  r  g^.vtTTiU.tuii,  ar. !  !b€  coir.macci  of  arm:es  abroad*  his  an- 
triO;.*y    -.vjLii'J   r;ave  bceri  cfs.reular  use  at  home,    to  manage tbe 
aflajr-  of  '.he  c.'.y,  ar.d  sr l.ci:  wr;a:  ::iey  iiawl  :o  transact  with  tbe 
kf-uTiit    Of    p-t'rcple.     CsEsar  liiereforc   was  exiremeiy  desirous  ta 
a'Ifl  him  to  tbe  party,  cr  to  eiieage  fa.m  ra!her  id  particular  mea- 
hurch  With   h'mceif ;  and    no  sooner  eiuered  into  the  consuiship, 
than  he  sent  hirn  worJ,    by  their  common  friend  Balbus,  that  he 
would  be  governed  in  every  step  by  him  antl  Pompey,  with  whom 

*  Scithat  enim,     »c  aiiot  fade  rn-.nr^  i^f  rim  aoxi  !••.  cfrir.<^e  ipscs  etiam  uds 
per  •Itrrom,  haoH  multo  poftca  topcraturom  f»«e.     Die,  I.  37.  S3. 

t  Inter  eum  at  Co,  Pompeiuin  f\  M.  Crastom  inita  potcDtiz  socictas,  qu«  orbi 
nrbifjtic  tcrraruoB,  Dec  niinui  direrso  qvoque  tempore,  eiiam  iptis  ei;tiabihf  f«ir« 
Veil.  Pat.  J.  44. 

51uliim  rv  *Tetc!li«  copshIc  ii^lcum,  kt. 

Hf'.  Carm   2,  1, 
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be    would  endeatoar  to  join  Crassua  too^.     But  Cicero  would 

not  eoter  iotoany  engagements  jointly  with  the  three,  whose  union 

be  abhorred;  nor  into  private  measures  with  Ceesar,  whose  in* 

teo lions  he  always  suspected.     He  thought  Poqapey  the  better 

citizen  of  the  two;  took  his  views  to  be  less  dangerous,  and  his 

lenrsper  more  tractable ;  and  inaagined  that  a  separate  alliance  with 

biflA  would  be  sufficient  to  screen  him  from  the  malice  of  hit 

enemies.    Yet  this  put  him  under  no  small  difficulty:  for  if  he 

opposed  the  triumvirate^  he  could  not  expect  to  continue  well 

with  Pompey  ;  or,  if  be  served  it,  with  the  senate:  in  the  first  he 

saw  his  ruin  ;  in  the  second,  the  loss  of  hia  credit.     He  chose, 

therefore,  what  the  wise  will  always  chuse  in  such  circumstances, 

a   middle  way;  to  temper  his  behaviour  so,  that  with  the  con* 

atascy  of  bis  doty  to  tbe  republic,  be  might  have  a  regard  also  to 

biaiafety,  by  remitting  somewhat  of  bis  old  vigour  and  contention, 

^^ithout  submitting  to  the  meanness  of  consent  or  approbation ; 

*D<t,  when   bis  authority   could  be  of  no  use  to  his  country,  to 

■Aaaage  their  new  mflsters  so,  as  not  to  irritate  their  power  to  his 

owq  destruction ;  which  was  all  that  he  desired*.    This  was  the 

^cbeoieof  politics  which,  as  he  often  laments,  the  weakness  of  the 

^ooest,  the  perverseness  of  the  envions,  and  the  hatred  of  the 

kicked,  obliged  him  to  pursue. 

Que  of  bis  intimate  friends  Papirius  Paetus,  made  him  a  present 
^  vout  this  time  of  a  collection  of  books,  which  fell  to  him  by  the 
^^^ih  of  his  brother  Servius  Claudius,  a  celebrated  scholar  and 
^f  itic  of  that  age  J.  The  books  were  all  at  Athens,  where  Servius 
probably  died;  and  the  manner  in  which  Cicero  writes  about 
^b^m  to  Atticus,  shews  what  a  value  he  set  upon  the  present,  and 
^hat  pleasure  he  expected  from  the  use  of  it. 

Papirius  Pcstus,  says  he,  an  honest  man,  who  loves  me>  has 
S^ven  me  the  books  which  his   brother  Servius  left ;  and  since 

^  .C«sar  conitti  egit  eat  ret,  quarum  me  participetn  etae  vbluit — me  io  tribut 
^i\>l  coajunclitfimia  c»nsularibua  ease  Toluit.     D«  Provioc.  cuutular.  17, 

l^im  fait  apuil  me  Cornelias,  bunc  dico  Balbum,  Ccaaria  familiarem.     la  affir- 
^^^^cam  omnibat  io  rebua  meo  &  Pompeii  cooailio  uiurum,  daturumqueoperam 
A^  tan  Pompcitf  Crataom  ronjangeret*     Hie  tant  haec,     Coojunetio  mihi  tumma 
^fktn  Pompeio  ;  ti  placet  etiam  cum  Ccsare,     Ad  Att.  8-  3. 

t  Nihil  jam  a  me  asperiim  in  quenqaam  fit,  nee  ttmea  qoidquam  populare  ac 
vitMlatum ;  ted  ita  temperata  tola  ratio  eat,  at  Reip.  coiittantian  prapstem,  pri- 
y^tisreboa  meia,  propter  iofirmilatcm  booorom,  iniqaitatem  roalevolorum,  odium 
i*>  ■«  improborum  ;  adhibcam  quaodfta  caationeou    Ad  Att,  !•  ig, 

*  t.1  Scrrini^  frater  taut,  qaem  literatiisimora  foiiaejodico^  facile  diccret,hic 
^'»»t  PUati  non  est,    Ep.  faro,  9,  iC, 
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your  agent  Cincius  tells  me,  that  I  may  safely  take  tbem  by  tbe 
Cincian  law*,  I  reariily  aignified  my  acceptance  of  them.  New 
if  you  love  me,  or  know  tliAt  I  love  you,  I  beg  of  you  to  take  care 
by  your  friends,  clients,  hosts,  freedmen,  slaves,  that  not  a  leaf  of 
them  be  lost.  lam  in  extreme  want  both  of  tbe  Greek  books, 
wbich  I  guess,  and  the  Latin,  which  I  know  biin  to  have  left: 
for  I  find  more  and  more  comfort  every  day,  in  givingall  tbetiaie, 
which  I  can  steal  from  the  Bar,  to  those  studies.  You  will  do 
me  a  great  pleasure,  a  very  great  one,  I  assure  you,  by  shewing 
the  same  diligence  in  this,  that  you  usually  do  in  all  other  affairs, 
which  you  take  me  to  have  much  at  heart,  &c.'*t. 

While  Cicero  was  in  the  country  in  the  end  of  the  year,  bis  ar« 
chitect  Cyrus  was  finishing  for  him  at  Rome  some  additional  buil- 
dings to  his  house  on  mount  Palatine;  but  Atticus,  who  wu 
just  returned  from  Athens,  found  great  fault  with  tbe  amalloest 
of  tbe  windows ;  to  which  Cicero  gives  a  jocose  answer,  bantering 
both  the  objection  of  Atticus,  and  the  way  of  reasoning  of  the 
architecu:  *'You  little  think,**  says  he,  '' that  in  finding  fiuilt 
with  my  windows,  you  condemn  the  Institution  of  CynuX\  far 
when  I  made  the  same  objection,  Cyrus  told  me,  that  the  proi- 
pect  of  the  fields  did  not  appear  to  such  advantage  through  larger 
lights.  For  let  the  eye  be  A  ;  the  object  B,  C  ;  tbe  rays^  D,  E: 
you  see  the  rest.  If  vision  indeed  were  performed,  as  you  Epi- 
cureans hold,  by  images  flying  olffrom  the  object,  those  images 
would  be  well  crowded  in  so  strait  a  passage;  but  if,  by  the 
emission  of  rays  from  the  eye,  it  will  be  made  conimodiously 
enough.  If  you  find  any  other  fault,  you  shall  have  as  good  ai 
you  bring  ;  unless  it  can  be  mended  without  any  cost  to  me§.** 

Cxsar  and  Bibulus  entered  now  into  the  consulship,  with  viewi 
and  principles  wholly  opposite  to  each  other:  while  the  senate 
were  pleasing  themrielves  with  their  address,  in  procuring  one 
consul  ofllu'ir  own,  to  check  the  ambition  of  the  other,  and  ex- 
pecting now  ^^  reap  the  fniit  of  it.  B«it  they  presently  found 
upon  a  trial,  that   the  balance  and   consiituiion  ot*  the  republic 

*  Tlir  |)1(!t«aii(ry«  which  Cicero  aims  at,  turns  on  the  ninie  of  Atlicuft*s  lip-Qt, 
iM^ingf  ihr  buiiir  with  that  of  the  author  ol*  the  law  :  as  if,  by  bi  ing  ofthot  fMuiily,  his 
atilhitrity  wmn  n  f^%»w\  wan  ant  for  takiug  any  presiut, 

V  A«1.  Att.  1,  JO. 

\  Krfii  ing  to  the  celebrated  piece  of  Xrnophon,  called  by  that  nami:« 

§  Ad.  Att,  S,  U« 
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was  quite  changed  by  the  overbeariog  power  of  the  three:  and 
that  CiMsar  was  too  stroog  to  be  controuled  by  any  of  the  legal 
and  ordinary  methods  of  opposition  :  he  bad  gained  seven  of  the 
tribunes,  of  whom  Vutinius  was  the  captain  of  his  mercenaries; 
who?e  taiik  it  was  to  scour  the  streets,  secure  the  avenues  of  the 
forum,  and  clear  it  by  a  superior  force  of  all  who  were  prepared 
to  oppose  them. 

Clodius,  in  the  mean  time,  was  pushing  on  the  affairof  his  adop- 
tion; and  soliciting  the  people  to  confirm  the  law,  which  he  had 
provided  for  that  purpose.  The  trivumvirate  pretended  to  be 
against  it,  or  at  least  to  stand  neuter ;  but  were  watching  Cicero's 
motions,  in  order  to  take  their  measures  from  his  conduct,  which 
they  did  not  Gnd  so  obsequious  as  they  expected.  In  this  interval, 
it  happened  that  C.  Antonius,  Cicero*8  colleague,  who  bad  go* 
Teroed  Macedonia  from  the  time  of  his  consulship,  was  now  im- 
peached and  brought  to  a  trial,  for  the  maladministration  of  his 
province;  and  being  found  guilty,  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
exile.  Cicero  was  his  advocate,  and,  in  the  course  of  bis  pleadings 
happened  to  fall,  with  the  usual  freedom,  into  a  complaint  of  the 
times,  and  the  oppression  of  the  republic,  in  a  stile  that  was  in* 
terpreted  to  reflect  severely  upon  their  present  rulers.  The  story 
was  carried  directly  to  Cassar,  and  represented  to  him  in  such 
colours,  that  he  resolved  to  revenge  it  presently  on  Cicero,  by 
bringing  on  Clodius's  law ;  and  was  so  eager  in  it,  that  he  instant* 
ly  called  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  being  assisted  by  Pompey, 
as  augur,  to  make  the  act  legal  and  auspicious,  got  the  adoption 
ratified  by  the  people  through  all  the  forms*,  within  three  hours 
from  the  time  of  Cicero*s  speaking. 

Bibulus,  who  was  an  augur  too,  being  advertised  of  what  was 
going  forward,  sent  notice  to  Pompey,  that  he  was  observing  the 
heavens,  and  taking  the  auspices,  during  which  function  it  was 
illegal  to  transact  any  business  with  the  peoplef.    But  Pompey, 

^  flora  forUsve  sfxta  diei  quettns  tain  io  jodicio,  cnmC.  Aotoniam  dcfenderem 
quapdam  de  rtpub,  qus  loihi  fita  tuot  ad  cauiam  miseri  Uliaa  pcrtioerc,    Haec  ho- 
■aioet   improhi   ad  qaosdam  firot  fortes  loogealitcratqac  a  me  dicta  eraat,  delu- 
leruot«     Horauuoa,  illo  ipso  die,  ta  ca  adoptatoi.    Pro  Don,  l6«    Yid^  Suetoo* 
J.  CC8.  90 

t  Ne£:ant  fas  esse  af i  cam  populo  ctiDi  de  ccelo  tcrfatum  sit.  Quo  die  de  te  lex 
curiata  Uta  esse  dicatur  audea  nei^arc  de  coslo  esse  serTatum  ?  Adcat  prsicos  vir 
atngulan  virtute  M.  Bibulus:  hone  coniulem  illo  ipso  die  contendo  servasie 
de  c<elo.    Pro  Dum«  15. 

Vol.  I.  No.  48.  2  D 
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imIaaA  ti ptj'tog  may  ngani  to  hi*  niemige,  pre  a 
Ike  pmtttdimg  hj  prtuiit^  ia  it;  w  that  it  ww  cuned  ■ 
a>y  oppouiioo.    "  And  tbw  thcbov."  m  Cicero  c>Uii^*i 
had  been  kept  beat  agaiwt  bim  aod  the  republic,  wu  u  Wfi 
ckifged*;"  and  a  plsie  adtDoaiUoa  given  to  bioi,  ahu  kW 
to  expect,  ir  be  woold  not  be  more  complying.      For  ba  d 
was  broogbt  ooeatep  nearer,  hy  laying    tbe  tribanate  opalO 
Clodiua,  wboee  oext  attempt  migbt  probably  rcacb  botae  Uki 
Tbeae  laot  of  adoption  were  drawn  np  in  ibc  atile  of  >  pttiual 
to  tbe  people,  after  tlic  followiog  form : 

**  May  it  please  you,  citixeu,  to  ordaui,  tbat  P.  Clodiat  bt,«  1 
all  intcats  and  prrpoaes  of  law,  as  truty  tbaacm  of  Footenis,«rfl 
be  were  begotten  of  his  botfy  in  lawfol  marriage:  and  that  (< 
(eias  bare  tbe  power  of  life  and  death  orer  htm,  aa  maehud 
firtber  has  oter  a  proper  son :  tbia,  dtiseoB,  I  pray  you  to  a 
ib  tbe  manaer  in  which  it  is  deairedt.** 

Tbefc  were  three  conditions  absolately  necessary    to  nikei) 
act  of  this  kind  regular :  6rat,  "  that  the  adopter  should  be  el ' 
Aan  tbe  adopted,  and  incapable  of  procreating  children,  ate  1 
haviiiig  eodearoored    it  without  aucceas,  when   he  was  capaMl;  I 
aecoodly.'tfaatnoiDJury  or  dtminDtionshould  be  done  to  the  % 
ibity.or  religioosrightsof  eitberfamtty :  thirdly,  tbat  there abssil  ' 
be  no  fraud  or  collusion  in  it ;  nor  any  thing  sought    by  it^  bM  ■ 
tbe  genuine  effecia  of  a  real  adoption."    All  these  particalan  a 
to  be  previously  ezatnined  by  the  college  of  prieats;  and  if,  a 
a  doc  enquiry,  tbey  approved  of  the  petitioo,  it  was  proposed  II  1 
tbe  suffrage  of  the  cilizeos  living  in  Rome,  who  voted  accotdfig 
to  their  original  division,  into  thirty  curie,  or  wards,  wbicfcai 
to  have  been  analogous  to  our  pariahest:  where  no   buaiotsit 
however,  could  be  transacted,  when  an  augur  or  conaal  waa  al^ 
serving  tbe  heavens.    Now,  in  this  adoption  of  Clodiua,  tberew« 

•  Fatnl  ill*  «»nni  ■  "lipgnaM  ibJidIbi  vcai  in  m*  aDnm,  aicat  valfo  icna 
Icaari  tuaebaatar,  r«  <)aMcH  »CTa  in  aniTcnam  nmfnb,  badact'ioM  adplrtM 
fuiibnadi  iMmlal*.    ho  Srat.  7. 

t  Tka  Uvyen  and  atl  Ibc  l«i*r  writm,  fron  the  aatlMtll;  of  A.  I 
Ifcl*  kiad  o(  adoplioB,  oblch  wa*  coofliaMd  ij  a  law  of  tbe  f*tfU,  aa  i 
bal  it  dou  oo(  appear  that  Ibcn  VH  asf  lacb  dtMiBCItoa  ia  Cken'a  U 
be  speak*  at  Ibii  met,  tiibrr  Is  tbe  icnate  or  the  people,  acrer  waa  aay 
IbBB  tbat  uf  adoptlM.    Tid.  A,  Gdl.  I.S.19. 

t  CaHitiU  CariaiU. 
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oat  ooeofthese  coodilioDS  observed:  the  college  of  priesU  was 

00^  80  much  as  consulted ;  the   adopter  Fonleius  bad  a  wife  and 

children;  was  a  man  obscure  and  unknown,  not  full  twenty  years 

old,  when  Clodius  was  tbirty-five,  and  a  senator  of  the  noblest 

birtb  in  Rome:  nor  was  there  any  thing  meant  by  it,  but  purely 

to  evade  the  laws,  and  procure  the  tribunate;  for  the  affair  was 

ISO  sooner  over,  than  Clodius  was  emancipated,  or  set  free  again 

by  bis  new  father  from  all  his  obligations*.     But  these  obstacles 

»ie<)ified  nothing  to  Cassar,  who  always  took  the  shortest  way  to 

vv  hat  be  aimed  at,  and  valued  neither  forms  nor  laws,  when  he 

b^d  8  power  sufficient  to  controul  them. 

But  the  main  trial  of  strength  between  the  two  consuls  was 
mlaoat  the  promulgation  of  an  Agrarian  law,  which  Ccesar  had 
■Prepared  for  distributing  the  lands  of  Campania  to  twenty  thou- 
sand poor  citiscens,  who  had  each  three  children,  or  more.    Bibu«- 
luii  mustered  all   his  forces  to  oppose  it,  and  came  down  to  the 
forum  full  of  courage  and  resolution,  guarded  by  three  of  the  tri- 
iMioes,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  senate;  and  as  oft  as  Caesar  at- 
tempted to  recommend  it,  he  as  often  interrupted  him,  and  loudly 
9«moQstrated   against  it,  declaring,  that  it  should  never  pass  in 
liii  year.    From  words  they  soon  came  to  blows;  where  Bibulus 
^vai roughly  handled,  his  fasces  broken,  pots  of  filth  thrown  upon 
bisbead :  bis  three  tribunes  wounded,  and  tbe  whole  party  driven 
out  of  tbe  forum  by   Vatinius,  at  the  head  of  Ceesar's  mobf. 
^beo  the  tumult  was  over,  and  the  forum  cleared  of  their  ad- 
versaries, Caesar  produced  Pompey  and  Crassus  into  the  rostra, 
tosigDify  their  opinion  of  the  law  to  the  people;  where  Pompey, 
^fter  speaking  largely  in  praise  of  it,  declared,  in  the  conclusioo, 
^t  if  any  should  be  so  hardy  as  to  oppose  it  with  the  sword, 
be  would  defend  it  with  his  shield.      Crassus  applauded  what 

*  Qtod  jttf  est  udopttODis,  Pontificei  ?  Nempe,  ut  ii  adnptet,  qui  neque  pro- 
^f^^n  liberoB  jam  p«8slt,  et  cum  potuerit,  tit  cxpertut.  Quae  denicfue  cauta 
cau|u  adoptionia,  qnie  ratio  geoerum,  ac  dignitatis,  que  tacrorum,  qusri  a  ponli. 
^^«  colleg io  tolet  Quid  est  horum  io  itta  adoptiooe  qnetitum  ?  Adoplat  annoa 
^flati  aatuB,  elian  minor,  tenatorem-  Liberorumue  causa?  at  procreare  potetl. 
Htbct  Q&orcm:  tutcepit  etiam  libcros.  ■>  ■  Quae  omnia  notio  pontificnm  cum  adop^ 
^rcttue  dcbnit,  &c.    Pro  Dom.ad  Pootif.  13. 

t  ldf«qoc  to  nomine  C.  Cssaria.  clemeotistimi  atqne  optimi  viri,  acclcre  vcr* 
itq«t  aodacia  taa  M.  Bibnium  foro,  curia,  tcmplis,  locit  publicit  omnibus  ex- 
PuliHft,  inclusum  domi  contineret.  lu  Vatin.  9.  Die,  38.  6j.  Suet.  Cm;  90, 
P*«Urch,  Pomp, 
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Pompey  said,  and  warmly  presi^d  the  acceptance  of   it;  aothit 
ii  paised  upon  the  spot  without  any  farther  contradict  ion*.     Ci- 
cero was  in  the  country  during  this  contest,  but  speaks  of  it  with 
great  indignation  in  a  letter  to  Atticus^  and  wonders  at  Pompej'i 
policy,  in  supporting  Caesar  in  an  act  so  odious,  uf  alienating  the 
best  revenues  of  the  ri.>public;  and  says,  that  he  must  not  thiak 
to   make    them  amends  by   his  rents  on  mount  Li banus,  for  the 
loss  of  those  which  he  had  taken  from  them  in  Campaoiaf.    The 
senate  and  all  the  magistrates  were   obliged,  by  a  special  clause 
of  this  law,  to  take  an  oath  tu  th^  observance  of  it ;   which  Cato 
himself,  though  he  had  publicly  declared  that  be  would  never  do 
it,  was  forced  at  last  to  swallow |. 

Bibulus  made  his  complaint  the  next  day  in  the  senate,  of  the 
violence  offered  to  his  person;  but  finding  the  assembly  so  coM 
and  intimidated,  that  do  body  cared  to  enter  into  the  afiair,  or  to 
move  any  thing  about  it,  he  retired  to  his  house  in  despair,  with 
a  resolution  to  shut  himself  up  for  the  remaining  eight  months  in 
the  year,  and  to  act  no  more  in  public  but  by  his  ediots§.  This 
was  a  weak  step  in  a  magistrate  armed  with  sovereign  authority; 
for  though  it  had  one  effect,  which  he  proposed  by  it,  of  turning 
the  odium  of  the  city  upon  his  colleague,  yet  it  had  another  that 
overbalanced  it,  of  strengthening  the  hands,  and  raising  the  spirits 
of  the  adverse  party,  by  leaving  the  Held  wholly  clear  to  them. 

As  Caesar's  view,  in  the  Agrarian  law,  was  to  oblige  the  popu- 
lace, so  he  took  the  opportunity,  which  the  senate  had  thrown 
into  his  hands,  of  obliging  the  knights  too,  by  easing  them  of  the 
disadvantageous  contract  which  they  had  long  in  vain  complained 
of,  and  remitting  a  third  part  of  what  they  had  stipulated  to 
pay II ;  and  when  Cato  still  opposed  it  with  his  usual  firmn  ess, 
he  onlered  him  to  be  hurried  away  to  prison.  He  imagined  that 
Cato  would  have  appealed  10  the  tribunes  ;  but  seeing    him  go 

♦  Dio,  ibid,  I.  38  61. 

f  Cit%u^  quicifm  noftttrr  jam  plane  quid  cogitef,  nescio.     Ad  Att.  2.  16. 

Quiii  diGPA  ?  Vcctigal  te  uobis  in  monte  Aotilibano  ronRtitui&se,  a^i  Campani 
abstulitte,     ibid. 

I   Uio,  ibid« 

<)  Ac  puKtero  die  in  ficnatu  roiiqaestum,  net  qooquam  reperto,  qui  super  lali 
coiiKteriiiitiune  rrf'erre,  aut  centere  aliqaid  audcret'— in  eam  coegit  desperationrni, 
lit  quoad  pot>'Btate  abipet,  donto  ab'Jitu^  nihil  aliud  quam  per  eJicta  obnuociaret, 
Siu* toil.  C'ip*.  io. 
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along  patiently,  without  speaking  a  word,  and  reflecting  that 
such  a  violence  would  create  afresh  odium,  without  serving  any 
purpose,  he  desired  one  of  the  tribunes  to  interpose  and  release 
biro*.  He  next  procured  a  special  law  froai  the  people,  for  the 
ratification  of  all  Pompey*s  acts  in  Asia:  and,  in  the  struggle 
about  it,  so  terrified  and  hunnbled  Lucullus,  who  was  the  chief 
opposer,  that  he  brought  him  to  ask  pardon  at  his  feetf. 

He  carried  it  still  with  great  outward  respect  towards  Cicero: 
and  save  him  to  understand  again'  by  Balbus,  that  he  depended 
ou  his  assistance  in  the  Agrarian  law  :  but  Cicero  bontrived  to  be 
out  of  the  way,  and  spent  the  months  of  April  and  May  in  bis 
Villa  near  Antium,  where  he  bad  placed  bis  chief  collection  of 
book!^ ;  amusing  himself  with  the  studies  and  his  children,  or,  as 
be  say s  jocosely,  in  counting  the  waves.  He  was  projecting,  how- 
ever, a  system  of  geography  at  the  requst  of  Atticus,  but>oon  grew 
weary  of  it,  as  a  subject  too  dry  and  jejune  to  admit  of  any  orna- 
ment§;  and  being  desired  also  by  Atticus  to  send  him  the  copies 
of  two  orations  which  he  had  lately  made,  his  answer  was,  that 
*he  bad  torn  one  of  them,  and  could  not  give  a  copy ;  and  did  not 
care  to  let  the  other  go  abroad,  for  the  praises  which  it  bestowed 
on  Pompey  ;  being  disposed  rather  to  recant,  than  publish  them, 
since  the  adoption -of  Clodiuslj.  He  seems  indeed  to  have  been 
too  splenetic  at  present  to  compose  ^ny  thing  but  invectives  ;  ef 
which  kiAd  he  was  now  drawing  up  certain  anecdotes,  as  he  calls 

•  Plotarrh.     Cast. 

t  L.  Lucullo,Ubcriu8  rcsisteo  li  tautum  calumDiarnm  mctum  injccit,  ot  ad  genua 
oltro  tibi  accedcrct.     Sa«too.  J.  Caea.  30. 

\  Natn  aut  fortiter  resistendum  est  legi  Agraris,  in  ^uo  ctl  qasdam  dimicatio, 
•cd  pleoa  laudis  ;  aut  quieicendum,  quod  eat  non  dittiinile,  alque  ire  in  Soloniuni, 
aut  ^otiuiD  :  aut  ettam  adjnvandufo,  quod  a  me  atttut  Cstarcm  sic  cxpectare,  ut 
X^oo  dnbitet.     Ad  Att.  2.  3.  * 

Itaque  aut  libris  roe  delecto,  quorum  babeo  Antii  fettivam  copiam,  ant  tfuctua 
numero.     Ihid.  6. 

§  Etenim  ycfafypa^iica,,  qua?  conatituteram,  magnum  opus  e8t,>-^t 
hercule  suDt  rtfS  difficiles  ad  explicanduro  et  hfAoiiitic ;  nee  tam  potBunt 
up^rfpoypai^iiaBaii  quam  videbatur.     Ibid. 

il  Oratiooea  me  quasi  postulas,  quarum  alteram  non  licebat  mihi 
scrtbere,  quia  abscideram  ;  alteram,  ne  laudarem  eum,  quern  non  ama- 
bam.     Ibid.  7- 

Ut  aciat  hie  noster  Hierosolymariua,  traductor  ad  plebem,  quam 
bonam  meis  putissimis  orationibus  gratiam  retulerit ;  quarum  expecta 
<iivin;^ni  TraXiytaciav,     Ibid.  9, 
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thero,  or  a  secret  biBtory  of  the  times,  to  be  showed  to  none  but 
Atticus^in  the  stile  of  rbeopomput,  the  most  satirical  of  all  wri- 
ters: for  all  his  politics,  be  says,  were  reduced  to  this  one  point, 
of  batiog  bad  citizens,  and  pleasing  himself  with  writing  agaimt 
tbem :  and  since  bt  was  driven  from  the  helm,  he  bad  nothing  to 
wish,  but  to  see  the  wreck  from  the  shore :  or,  as  Sophocles  says*, 

Under  the  shelter  of  a  good  warm  roof. 
With  mind  serenely  calm  and  prone  to  sleep. 
Hear  the  loud  storm  and  beating  rain  without. 

Clodius  having  got  through  the  obstacle  of  bis  adoption,  begao 
without  loss  of  time  to  sue  for  the  tribunate»  whilst  a  report  was 
industriously  spread  which  amused  the  city  for  a  while,  of  a  breach 
between  bim  and  Cesar.  He  declared  every  where  loudl}',  that 
his  chief  view  in  desiring  that  office  was  to  rescind  all  Cseaii^s 
acts ;  and  Cassar,  on  his  part,  as  openly  disclaimed  any  share  ia 
his  adoption,  and  denied  him  to  be  a  plebeian.  This  was  eagerly 
carried  to  Cicero  by  young  Curio,  who  assured  him  that  all  tfa« 
young  nobles  were  as  much  incensed  against  their  proud  kings  aa 
be  himself,  and  would  not  bear  them  much  longer,  and  that  Mem- 
mius  and  Metellus  Nepos  had  declared  against  them;  which 
being  confirmed  also  by  Atticus*s  letters,  gave  no  small  comfort 
to  Cicero,  all  whose  hopes  of  any  good,  depended,  he  says,  upon 
their  quarreling  among  themselvesf.  The  pretended  ground  of  this 
rupture,  as  it  is  hinted  in  Cicero's  letters,  was  Clodius's  slighting 

*  Itaque  avUlora  ,  quae  tibi  uni  legnmus,  Theopompino  gcoere, 
aut  etiam  asperiore  muUo,  pan^iitur.  Neque  aliud  jam  quicquam 
iroXcrcFouiri,  nisi  odisse  improbos.     Att.  ^2.  6. 

Nunc  Tero  cum  cogar  exire  de  navi,  non  abjectis  sed  receptis  guber- 
naculis,  cupio  istorum'  naufragia  ex  terra  iiitueri  ?  cupio,  ut  ait  tous 
amicus  Sophocles, 

^         '  ■  KVLV  VTtd  Cfy? 

rivKvac  a«c«civ  Ycra^oc  iv^stni  ^piru     Ibid  7- 

f  Scito  CorioDem  adoletcentem  Tcnitte  me  talutaiom*    Valdc  ejus  temo  dt 

Public  cum  (oit  lUterit  congroebtt.    Ipse  Tero  mirandam  id  modum  re^ea  odiase 

anptrbot.     Pcreai|ac  aarrobat  iDcentam  esse  joveatutem,  neqoc  ferre  b«c  posse. 

Ait.  2.  8, 

lucorrit  in  me  Roma  Tcniens  Curio  mens— >PabIiu8,  ioqait,  tribunatum  plebit 

petit.     Quid  ais,  cs  inimicissimus  qoidem  Czsaris,  et  ot  omnia,  iuquil,  iata  res- 
riiidat.     Quid  Cesar?  loquam,     Negat   rt  quicquam  de  illlut  adoptiouc  luli^sfs. 

Delude  sunm,  Mcmroii,  Mctellt  Nrpotis  expromtit  odium.     Coroplrxus  juvcncm 

d'mifi,  propersns  ad  epistolas.    Ibid  13« 
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an  offer  which  the  triumvirate  made  to  him,  of  ao  embassy  to 
kingTigraDei;  for,  being  weary  of  his  insolence,  and  jealous  of 
his  growing  power,  they   had  contrived  this   employment  as  an 
honourable  way  of  getting  rid  of  him:  but  in   the  present  con- 
dition of  the  republic,  Clodius  knew  his  own  importance  too  well, 
to  quit  his  views  at  home,  by  an  offer  of  so  little  a_dvantage 
abroad  ;  and  was  disgusted  that  Csesar  had  not  named  him  among 
the  twenty  commissioners  appointed  to  divide  the  Campanian     ' 
lands,  and  resolved  not  to  stir  from  the  city,  till^he  had  reaped  the 
fruits  of  the  tribunate,    Cicero,  mentioning  this  affair  to  Atticut, 
aays,  "I  am  much  delighted  with  what  you  write  about  Clodius: 
try  all  means  to  search  into  the  bottom  of  it,  and  send  or  bring 
roe  word,  whatever  you  either  learn  or  suspect,  and  especially 
what  he  intends  to  do  about  the  embassy.     Before  I  read  your 
letter,  I  was  wishing  that  he  would  accept  it,  not  for  the  sake  of 
declining  a  battle  with  him,  fori  am  in   wonderful  apiriu  for 
fighting;  but  I  imagined  that  he  would  ioee  by  it  all  the  popu- 
larity which   he  gained  by  going  over  to  the  plebeians.— What 
then  did  you  mean  by  making  yourself  a  plebeian  ?    Was  it  only 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Tigranes  ?    Do  not  the  kings  of  Armenia  use  to 
t«ke  notice  of  patricians? — You  see  bow  I  bad  been  preparing 
myself  to  rally  the  embassy,  which  if  ht  slights  after  all,  and  if 
this,  as  you  say,  disgusts  the  authors  and  promoters  of  the  law^ 
we  shall  have  rare  sport.  But,  to  say  the  truth,  Pubbliua  has  be^ 
treated  somewhat  rudely  by  them,  since  be,  who  was  lately  th^V 
only  man  with  Caesar,  cannot  now  find  a  place  among  the  twenty; 
mud,  after  promising  one  embassy,  they  put  him  off*  with  another, 
and,  while  they  bestow  the  rich  ones  upon  Drusus  or  Vatinius, 
reserve  this  barren  one  for  him,  whose  tribunate  was  proposed  to 
be  of  such  use  to  them.     Warn  him,  I  beg  of  you  on  this  bead, 
as  much  as  you  can  ;  all  our  hopes  of  safety  are  placed  on  their 
falling  out  among  themselves,  of  which,  as  I  understand  from 
Curio,  some  symptoms  begin  already  to  appear*.*'      But  all  thia 
tio'ise  of  a  quarrel  was  found   at  last  to  be  a  mere  artiffce,  as  the 
event  quickly  shewed;  or,  if  there  was  any  real  disgust  among 
them,  it  proceeded  no  fieirther  than  to  give  the  better  colour  to  a 
report,  by  which  they  hoped  to  impose  iipon  Cicero,  and  draw 
acme  unwary  people  into  a  hasty  declaration  of  themselves ;  andi^ 

•  Ad  Att.  9. 7* 
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above  all,  to  weaken  the  obstruction  to  Clodius's  eleclicn fr^a  ■  U  " 
that  (]uarter,  whence  it  was  chicHy  to  t>e  appreheiuied.  I  \,s 

Cicero  returned  to  Rome  in  May,  after  an  interview  with  At-  ■  ^ 
ticuB,  who  went  abroad  at  the  same  time  to  bis  estate  in  Kpirss:  I  \^ 
he  resolved  to  decline  all  public  business  as  much  as  he  decently  I  t 
couM,  and  to  give  the  ^Teatest  part  of  his  time  to  the  Bar,  and  to  I  \ 
the  defence  of  causes;  an  employment  always  popular,  wbicii  I  j 
made  many  friends  and  few  enemies :  so  tliat  he  was  stillfK-  |  1 
ijuented  at  home,  and  honourably  attended  abroad,  and  roaio- 
tained  his  dignity,  he  says,  not  meanly,  cuiisideriiig  the  geoeul 
oppression;  nor  yet  greatly,  considering  the  part  which  he  bad 
before  acted*.  Among  the  other  causes  which  be  pleaded  tbiS 
summer,  he  twice  defende<i  A.  Tbermus,  and  oiice  L.  Flaccui, 
men  of  pretorian  dignity,  whowere  both  acquitted.  The  speeches 
for  Thermus  are  lost,  but  that  for  Flaccus  remains^  yet  somewhat 
imperfect;  in  which,  though  he  had  lately  paid  so  dear  for  speak- 
ing his  mind  too  freely,  we  find  several  bold  reflections  oo  liie 
wretched  state  of  subjection  to  which  the  city  was  now  redoced. 

This  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  had  been  pretor  iu  Cicero*s  consul- 
ship, and  received  the  thanks  of  the  senate  for  his  zeal  and  vigour 
in  the  seizure  of  Catiline's  accomplices,  but  was  now  accused  bf 
P.  Laelius  of  rapine  and  oppression  in  his  province  of  Asia,  which 
w^s  allotted  to  him  from  his  pretorship.      The  defence   consi^is 
chietly  in  displnying  the  dignity  of  the  criminal,  and  invatidati-.); 
the  credit  of  the  Asiatic  witnesses.      Cicero  obscrvts,   «•  that  I^te 
juilges  who  hail  known   iuxl   sot  n  the  intei^nty  of  i'laecus'i*  li^r, 
through  a  series  of  gual  einploynuuts,  wore  tluMnsilves  the  be?; 
witnesses  of  it,  au'l  could  not  want  to  iisirn  it  from  other**,  espe- 
cially from  Grecians:  that  for  his  part,  he  had  always  bt*en  par- 
ticularly adtlicii^d  to  that  nationaini  theirstudies,  :ind  knt-w  mii'iy 
modest  and  woriliy  men  ainoii;^  ihuin  :  that  ho  allowed  ihc-m  :o 
have  learninjr,  tiie  disi.ipline  of  many  arts,  an  ele:Tiince  of  writ- 
ing, a  flueiiry  of  h|)('ai;iijg,  and  an  acnt^Me^s  of  wit ;   but  ns  to  the 
sanctity  of  afi  oaiij,  tlh*y  had  n<j  notion  of  it,  knew  nothing  of  ilie 
force  aud  the  eificacy  uf  it :  t!ial  all  their  concern  in  giving  evi- 
dence was,  not  how  to  prove,  but  Imw  toexpress  what  llit-vsaiil: 
— that  they  never  appealed  in  a  c:uise    but  with    a  resolution  'o 


•    ^T#»  inor,  lit  •)ppr#'>siH  omnibus,  null  di  ill  is-c  :  tu   ijnlis   rchu^  gi  ^iljij   .ij.i.m 
t'oilitn.     .\.\  Alt.  y,  n. 
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iRnirt,  nor  ever  considered  what  words  were  proper  for  an  osith^ 
•but  what  were  proper  to  rlo  mischief,  taking  it  tor  the  last  dis- 
|[m<:e,  to  he  bn(Hed,  confuted,  and  outdone  in  swearing:  so  that 
Hbev  never  chose  the  best  and   worthiest  men  for  witnesses,  but 

*  Ibe  most  dating  and  loquacious  : — In  short,  that  the  whole  nation 
^'  looked  upon  an  oath  as  a  mere  jest,  and  placed  all  their  credit, 
^  JiTeiihood,  and   praise,   011    the  success  of  an   impudent  lie:-— 

*  ,wbereas  of  the  Roman  witnesses,  who  were  produced  against 
^   Flaccup,  thouf^h  several  of  tiiem  came  angry,  fierce,  and  willing 
'    to  ruin  him,  yet  one  could  not  help  observing,  with  what  cau- 
tion  and  religion  they  delivered  what  they   had  to  say;   and 
tliough  they  had  the  greatest  desire  to  hurt,  yet  could  not  do  it 

^4br  their  scruples ; — that  a  Roman,  in  giving  his  testimony,  was 
always  jealous  of  himself,  lest  he  should  go  too  far,  weighed  all 
I     his  words,  and  was  afraid  to  lei  any  thing  drop  from  him  too 
I     hastily  and  passionately,  or  to  say  a  syllable  more  or  less  than 
I    was  necessary*."     I'hen,  after  shewing  at  large  by  what  scan- 
f    dalous  methods  this  accusation  was  procured  against  Flaccus, 
and  after  exposing  the  vanity  of  the  crimes  charged   upon  him^ 
together  with  the  profligate  characters  of  the  particular  witnesses, 
he  declares,  *'  That  the  true  and  genuine  Grecians  were  all  oa 
FIhccus*8  side,  with  public  testimonies  and  decrees  in  his  favour. 
••  Here,"  says  he,   "  you  see  the  Athenians,  whence  humanity, 
leamin^r,  religion,  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  rights  and  laws  of 
mankintl,  are   thought   to  have  been   first   propagated  ;  for  the 
possession  of  whose  city  the  gods  themselves  are  said  to  have 
contended  on  the  account  of  its   beauty,  which  is  of  so  great 
antiquity,  that  it  is  reported  to  have  brought  forth  its  own  citi- 
zens, and  the  same  spot  to  have  been  their  parent,  their  nurse, 
and  their  country;  and  of  so  great  authority,  that  the  broken 
and  shattered  frame  of  Greece  depends  now  singly  on  the  credit 

•  Pro  Flacco,  4,  5.  Thii  rhtracter  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  witaesset  is  ex- 
actly a^remble  to  what  Polybiua,  though  himself  a  Grecian,  had  long  before 
obti>i-«red  ;  that  those  who  managed  the  pvblic  money  in  Greece,  thongh  they  gave 
ever  to  many  bonds  and  toretiea  for  their  behaviuor,  coald  not  be  iodiiced  tn  act 
boncstljr,  or  prfixrvr  their  faith,  in  the  case  even  of  a  single  talent;  whereas  in 
Rome,  uttt  or  pure  reverence  to  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  they  were  never  known  to 
%iol:ito  thrir  tru9t,  though  in  the  management  of  the  greatest  sums.  [Polyb.  I.  (. 
p,  49^*.]  This  «as  oriainly  true  of  the  old  republic;  bnt  we  must  make  great 
nllownnre  f.>r  the  language  of  the  ,bar,  when  we  find  Cicero  spplying  the  aamn 
iott>t:rity  ruJ  i  rg.ird  to  an  oath  to  the  character  of  his  own  times. 
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of  this  city.-^Uere  alio  the  LacedmnoDWiM,  wbon  tried 
renowned  virtue  wet  eonfinned,  not  ooly  bf  MtiM«^  hit  dW- 
plioe,  who  alone,  of  all  the  nations  upon  earth,  hmwrn  nhriM 
above aeven  hundred  years  wrtboutaoy  change  io  their  imnmi, 
manners.— Nor  can  I  pass  over  the  city  of  MaraeilkM^  which 
Flaccus  when  first  a  soldier,  and  afllerwarda  queator,  tlM 
of  whose  discipline  I  think  preferable,  not  on^  to 
all  other  cities,  which,  though  separated  an  far  frooa  the 
the  customs,  and  the  language  of  all  Grecians,  aunowMled  by  the 
nations  of  Oaul,  and  washed  by  thenaviea  of 'hnrbusaasr  il  aA 
wisely  governed  by  the  councils  of  an  arialocraey,  that  it  i 
to  praise  their  constitution  than  to  imitate  it*.**    One  perl 
-charge  against  Flaccus,  was,  for  prohibiting  the  lewe  to  tkny 
out  of  bis  province  the  goM  which  they  osed  to  ooliMt  «Mmdf 
throogh  the  empire  for  the  temple  of  Jerusalena^ .  all  whiehlia 
aeised  and  remitted  to  the  treasury  at  Rome;    The  cheige  ilssif 
seems  lo  imply,  that  the  Jews  made  no  mean  figure  at  thia 
jn  the  empire;  and  Cicero*a  answer,  though  itbetveye  a 
contempt  of  their  religion,  through  hisr  igoorance  of  it^ 
that  their  nurobera  and  credit  were  very  cooaiderable  oitarJa 
Rome.    The  trial  was  held  near  the  Aovelian  atepa,  a  place  of 
great  resort  for  the  populace,  and  particularly  for  the  Jewa»  who 
uned  it  probably  as  a  kind  of  exchange  or  general  rendezvooa  of 
their  countrynnen:  Cicero  therefore  proceeds  to  say,  '*  It  ia  far 
this  reason,  La?liu»,  aiul  for  the  sake  of  this  crime,  that  you  have 
chosen  this  place,  and  all  this  crowd  for  the  trial;  you  know 
what  a  numerous  bami  the  Jews  are ;  what  concord  among  them* 
selves;  what  a  bustle  they  make  in  our  assemblies-—!  will  apeak 
softly,  that  the  judges  only  may  bear  me;  for  there  are  people 
ren<ly  to  incite  them  against  me  and  against  every  honest  man; 
and  I  would  not  willingly  lend  any  help  to  that  design — Since 
our  gold  then  is  annually  carried  out  of  Italy,  and  all  the  pro- 
vinces, in  the  name  of  the  Jews,  to  Jerusalem,  Ftateus^  by  a 
public  edict,  prohibited  the  exportation  of  it  from  Asia  r  and 
where  is  there  a  man,  judges,  wbo  does  not  truly  applaud  this 
act?    The  senate,  on  several  different  occasions,  but  more se» 
verely  in  my  consulship,  condemned  the  exportation  of  gold. 
To  withstand  this  barbarous  superstition  was  a  piece  therefore 
of  laudable  discipline ;  and,  out  of  regard  to  the  republic,  to  con* 
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temn  the  multitude  of  Jews,  who  are  so  tamultuous  in  all  our 
assemblieSy  au  act  of  the  greatest  gravity  r  but  Pompey,  it  seems, 
"when  he  took  Jerusalem,  meddled  with  nothing  in  that  temple: 
in  which,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  he  acted  prudently,  that 
among  so  suspicious  and  ill-tongued  a  people,  he  would  not  give 
nny  handle  for  calumny ;  fur  I  can  never  believe,  that^it  was  the 
religion  of  Jews  and  enemies,  which  hindered  this  excellent  ge- 
neral, but  his  own  modesty."  Then, after  shewing  **  that  Fiaccus 
had  not  embezzled  or  seized  the  gold  to  his  own  use,  but  trans- 
mitted  it  to  the  public  treasury,  he  observes,  that  it  was  not 
therefore  for  the  sake  of  the  crime,  but  to  raise  an  envy,  that  this 
fact  was  mentioned ;  and  that  the  accuser's  speech  was  turned 
from  the  judges,  and  addressed  to  the  circle  around  them:  Every 
city,"  says  he,  **  Laelius,  has  its  religion  ;  %e  have  ours:  while 
Jerusalem  flourished,  and  Judea  was  at  peace  with  us,  yet  their 
religious  rites  were  held  inconsistent  with  the  splendour  of  this 
empire,  the  gravity  of  the  Roman  name,  and  the  institutions  of 
our  ancestors  :  but  much  more  ought  they  to  be  held  so  now  ; 
tfince  they  have  let  us  see,  by  taking  arms,  what  opinion  they 
have  of  us ;  and  by  their  being  conquered,  how  dear  they  are  to 
the  gods*."  He  proceeds  in  the  last  place  to  shew,  what  he  bad 
intimated  in  the  beginning,  **  that  the  real  aim  of  this  trial  was 
to  sacrifice  those  who  had  signalized  themselves  against  Cataline, 
to  the  malice  and  revenge  of  the  seditious  c*'  and  puts  the  judges 
in  mind,  "  that  the  fate  of  the  city,  and  the  safety  of  all  honest 
men,  now  rested  on  their  shoulders  :  that  they  saw  in  what  an 
unsettled  state  things  were,  and  what  a  turn  their  affairs  bad 
taken:  that  among  many  other  acts,  which  certain  men  had 
done,  they  were  now  contriving,  that  by  the  votes  and  decisions 
of  the  judges,  every  honest  man  might  be  undone:  that  these 
judges  indeed  had  given  many  laudable  judgments  in  favour  of 
the  republic ;  many,  against  the  wickedness  of  the  conspirators : 
yet  some  people  thought  the  republic  not  yet  sufficiently  changed, 
till  the  best  citizens  were  involved  in  the  same  punishment  with 
the  worst  C.  Antonius,'*  says  he,  "  is  already  oppressed ;  let 
it  be  so:  he  had  a  peculiar  infamy  upon  him :  yet  even  he,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  it,  would  not  have  been  condemned  by 
you :  upon  whose  condemnation  a  sepulchre  was  dressed  up  to 
Cataline,  and  celebrated  with  a  feast  aqd  concourse  of  our  auda* 

•  Ibid.  9S. 
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the  kelp  «ff  tewioff*  asd  kaighi*,  «ho  «ith  OK  Mil 

wgmUyMiikewMOMK.  They  kaw  die  wad  ari 
toBH  people:  Ike  people  tkcnoelves  take  ell 
of  declario^  it :  tkeve  is  oo  variety  io  tkeir 
or  their  hagoafe.  If  aoy  ooe.  thenrfcve,  coll  wm 
hither,  I  cooie:  I  do  oot  ooly  ooc  lefyoe;  hot  icqoire  the  Room 
people  for  aiy  judge :  let  force  ooly  be  ezdoded;  letavoirieaoi 
atooca  be  reoiof  ed ;  let  meroenarieft  be  qoiet;  let  elavee  be  'ailaat; 
and  frbeo  I  ocnne  to  be  heard  fur  mjielf,  theie  will  oot  be  a  omq 
$o  UDJu*r,  It  he  be  frceauiJ  a  dtizeD*  who  will. ooc  be  of  opioion, 
that  they  ought  to  TOte  n^e  recrardt,  rather  thao  punisbmeot*.*' 
He  coociu'if «,  by  appU  ing  himself  as  usual,  to  more  the  pity  aad 
clemency  cf  tbi^  bench  towards  tbe  person  of  the  crimioal,  by  all 
the  topics  proper  to  exc:te  compassion:  **  tbe  merit  of  hia  for- 
mer services ;  the  iLstre  of  his  family ;  tbe  tears  of  hia  childreo ; 
the  discouragement  of  tbe  honest;  and  the  hurt  which  the  le- 
public  would  suiTcr,  in  being  deprired,  at  such  a  tioiey  of  auch  a 


citizen/' 


Q.  Cicero,  who  succeeded  Flaccus  in  tbe  prorinceof  Asia,  wu 
now  entering  into  the  third  year  of  his  gorernment,  when  Cicero 
sent  him  a  must  admirable  letter  of  advice  about  the  adotiiDistra- 
tion  of  his  province,  fraught  with  such  excellent  precepts  of  mo- 
deration, humanity,  justice,  and  laying  dowo  rules  of  governing, 
so  truly  calculated  for  the  good  of  mankind,  that  it  deserves  a 
place  in  tbe  closets  of  all  who  govern:  and  especially  of  those 
Yfho  are  entrusted  with  tbe  command  of  foreign  prorincea  ;  mbo^ 

m 

•  Ibid.  9S, 
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by  their  distance  from  any  immediate  controul^  are  often  tempted, 
by  the  insolence  of  power,  to  acts  of  great  oppression. 

The  Triumvirate  was  now  dreaded  and  detested  by  all  ranks 
of  men:  and  Pompey,  as  the  first  of  the  league,  bad  the  first 
share  of  the  public  hatred:  **  to  that  these  aiTecters  of  popu- 
larity,*' says  Cicero,  "  have  taught  even  modest  men  to  hiss^/' 
Bibulus  was  continually  teasing  them  by  his  edicts;  innvhich  he 
inveighed  and  protested  against  all  their  acts.  These  edicts  were 
greedily  received  by  the  city;  all  people  got  copies  of  them ; 
and  Wherever  they  were  fixed  up  in  the  streets,  it  was  scarce 
possible  to  pass  for  the  crowds  which  were  reading  tbemf.  "Bi- 
bulus was  extolled  to  the  skies;  though  I  knew  not  why,"  says 
Cicero,  '*  unless,  like  another  Fabius,  he  is  thought  to  save  the 
state  by  doing  nothing:  for  what  is  all  his  greatness  of  mind,  but 
a  mere  testimony  of  his  sentiments,  without  any  service  to  the 
republic  t  ^" — His  edicts  however  provoked  Caesar  so  far,  that 
be  attempted  to  excite  the  mob  to  storm  his  house,  and  drag 
him  out  by  force  ;  and  Vatinius  actually  made  an  assault  upon  it, 
though  without  success  §.  But  while  all  the  world  disliked, 
iamented,  and  talked  loudly  against  these  proceedings ;  and, 
ab^ve  all,  young  Curio,  at  the  head  of  the  young  nobility  :  **  yet 
we  seek  no  remedy,"  says  Cicero,  "  through  a  persuasion  that 
there  is  no  resisting,  but  to  our  destruction  ||/* 

• 

«  Qui  fremitus  hominum  ?  qui  irati  animi  ?  <|uaolo  ia  odio  noster  amicus  Mag- 
nus?    Ad.  Alt,  3.  13, 

Scito  oihil  onquam  foisse  tarn  infame,  tam  turpe,  tarn  peraeqoe  omnibus  g«oe. 
ribus,  ordioibns,  setatibus  offcnsum,  qaam  bouc  statum,  qui  nuue  est  mafia  me- 
bercule  quam  Tellem,  ooo  oiodo  quam  putaram.  Popniilresiati  jam  cliam  m«<test08 
bominet  sibiiare  docneruot.     Ibid.  19. 

i*  Itaque  arcbilocbia  in  ilium  edicta  BibuH  popnlo  ita  suut  jucunda,  ut  eutn 
locum,  ubi  proponontur,  prtt  multitodHie  tornm  qui  lefuot,  traosire  nequeant. 
Ad.  Ait,  8.  91. 

X  Bibulus  in  coelo  est;  nee  qove,  scio,  Sed  ila  landfttnr,  qtasi  uoua  koftio, 
|K>bis  cQActando  rcstituit  rem«    lb.  19. 

Bibuli  autem  ista  mafoiCudo  animI  in  comitiornm  dilatioae,  quM  babct,  nisi 
ipahis  jadicium  sine  alia  correcliooe  reipnb.     Ibid.  ]$. 

^  Pntaret  Caesar  oratione  aua  posse  impelli  coacionem,  vt  iret  ad  Bibnium  * 
multa  cum  seAitiosissime  dicerel,  Tocem  exprimere  bod  potnit.    Ad«  Att.a.  tl. 

Qui  consolem  morti  objeperis,  ioclosum  obsederis,  extrabare  eit  saia  tectis 
cooatos  sis.    Id  Vat  in.  9, 

II  None  qnidem  ooto  quodam  morbo  eivitaa  moritwr :  at  cam  mdb68  ea,  qa» 
Bttot  acta,  Improbeni,  queranturi  doleant,  Tarietaa  in  re  valla  ait,  apcrloqaa  toqoaa- 
tar  et  jam  dare  gemaot  *,  laoien  niedictoa  aalla  afenrtar,  aeqae  cnim  fcaiati  sioe 
inifrDeciooe  poise  arbitriifaor.    ^d,  Att.  3.  si. 
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Tbe  inclinations  of  the  people  \rere  shewn  chiefly,  «•  he 
uBf  in  the  theatres  and  public  shews;  where,  when  Cess 
tered;  he  was  received  only  with  a  dead  applause;  but  wha 
young  Curio,  who  followed  him,  appeared,  he  waa  clappel, 
Pompey  used  to  he  in  the  height  of  his  glory.  And,  ialk 
Apollinarian  plays,  Diphilus,  the  tragedian*  happening  ta>M 
some  passages  in  his  part*  which  were  thought  to  bit  the 
acCer  of  Pompey,  he  was  forced  to  repeat  thenui  thousand  tii 


Thou  by  our  miseries  are  great- 
The  time  will  come,  when  thou  wilt  wretchedly  lamenttlil 
greataesA— 
If  neitlwrlaw  nor  custom  can  restrsin  thee    '    ■ 

at  each  of  which  sentences  the  whole  theatre  made  aucb  a  raBS» 
ing  and  clapping,  that  they  could  hardly  be  quieted*.  Ponpqr 
was  greatly  shocked  to  find  himself  fallen  so  low  io  the 
of  the  city:  he  hitherto  lived  in  the  midst  of  glory,  an 
stranger  to  disgrace,  which  made  him  the  more 'inpatient  ante 
so  (nortifying  a  change :  **  I  could  scarce  refrain  my  tears,"  ssf i 
Cicero,  "  to  see  what  an  abject,  paltry  figure  be  made  ii^be 
Rostra,  where  he  never  used  to  appear,  but  with  uniTersal  ap» 
plause  and  admiration  ;  meanly  haranguing  against  the  edicts  of 
Bibulus,  and  displeasing,  not  only  his  audience,  but  himself:  a 
spectacle,  agreeable  to  none  so  much  as  to  Crassus  ;  to  see  him 
fallen  so  low  from  such  a  height  :-*and,  as  Apelles  or  Proto- 
genes  would  have  been  grieved  to  see  one  of  their  capital  pieces 
besmeared  with  dirt ;  so  it  was  a  real  grief  to  me  to  see  the  man, 
whom  I  had  painted  with  all  the  colours  of  my  art,  become  of  a 
$udden  so  deformed :  for  though  no  body  can  think,  since  tbe 

•  Dipbilnt  Tragcedut  in  noitrem  Pompciutn  petnlMitcr  iaTCCtot  est :  **  Nottn 
miicria  tu  e«  inas°*>*f**  millict  coactut  tut  dicere.  **  Taodem  Tirtatmn  ittan 
rcnict  Icnpaa  cum  graTitcr  geroef,**  totios  thcatri  clamore  dixit,  itenqoe  c«Un« 
Ham  ct  cjosmodi  1001  ii  vcraos,  nt  \n  tempos  ab  ioimico  Pompeii  aeripti  caat 
f  ideaDtvr.  S\  neqae  ieff,  neqae  morca  cogont,  et  caetera  mafoo  oaoi  lrc«it«  et 
clamore  dicta  tunt.     Ibid.  19. 

Valerius  Maximat,  wbo  tells  tbe  same  story,  says^  ^<  tbat  Dipbiloa,  in  itrononnciaf 
tbose  sentences,  stretched  out  his  bands  towards  Pompey,  to  point  bim  oiU  to  tbt 
company.**  But  it  appears,  from  Cicero's  account  of  it  io  this  letter  to  iltticns, 
tbat  Pbmpej  was  then  at  Capaa ;  wbitber  Cesar  sent  an  exprcaa  to  bim  in  all 
haste  to  acquaint  bim  with  what  bad  passed,  and  to  call  bin  probobly  to  Borne. 
Val.  Blax.  6.  2* 
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affair  of  Clodius,  that  I  have  any  reason  to  be  his  friend  ;  yet  my 
love  for  him  was  so  great,  that  no  injury  could  efface  it.**' 

Coesar,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to  reap  some  part  of  thai 
fruit,  which  he  expected  from  their  union:  he  foresaw,  from  the 
first,  that  the  odium  of  it  would  fall  upon  Pompey  ;  the  benefit 
accrue  to  himself  f:  till  Pompey,  gradually  sinking  under  the 
eovy,  and  himself  insensibly  rising  by  the  power  of  it,  they  might 
come  at  last  to  act  upen  a  level  :  or,  as  Florus  states  the  several 
views  of  the  three*  "  Caesar  wanted  to  acquire  ;  Crassus  lo  en-* 
crease ;  Pompey  to  preserve  his  dignity^." .  So  that  Pompey,  in 
reality,  was  but  the  dupe  of  the  other  two:  whereas,  if  he  had 
united  himself  with  Cicero;  and*  through  him,  with  the  senate; 
whither  his  own  and  his  country's  interest  called  him»and  where, 
from  the  diff^ent  talents  of  the  men,  there  could  have  been  no 
contrast  of  glory  or  power  ;  he  must  have  preserved  through  life 
what  bis  utmost  ambition  seemed  to  aim  nt,  the  character,  not 
only  of  the.  first,  but  of  the  best  citizen  in  Rome:  but,  by  hi» 
alliance  with  Caesar,  he  lent  his  authority  to  the  nursing  up  a 
rival,  who  gained  upon  him  daily  in  credit,  and  grew  too  strong^ 
for  him  at  last  in  power.  The  people's  disaffection  b«gan  to 
open  his  eyes,  and  make  him  sensible  of  his  error;  which  he 
frankly  owned  to  Cicero,  and  seemed  desirous  of  entering  into 
measures  with  him  to  retrieve  it§.  He  saw  himself  on  the  brink 
of  a  precipice,  where  to  proceed  was  ruinous,  to  retreat  ignomi- 
nious: the  honest  were  become  his  enemies;  and  the  factious 
bad  never  been  his  friends :  But  though  it  was  easy  to  see  bis 
roistake,  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  remedy  :    Cicero  pressed  the 

*  Ut  Ule  tam  haniilis,  uf  demitttts  erat:  ut  ipse  etiam  sibi,  non  iitsolatn  qai 
ttderant,  displicebat.  O  spectaculnm  uni  Crasso  jucondnin,  &c.— Quanquam  neoia 
putahat  propter  Clodianum  negotium  me  illi  aaDicum  essedebere :  tamco  taatus  fuit 
anor,  ut  exbauriri  nalla  posset  injoiia.    Ad,  Att..2-  91  • 

t  Caesar  animadTertebat  Be-*-iovldia  cottimaoii  potcotic  \n  Ulam  rrtcgata,  cod- 
firmaturuni  vires  suas.     TeU.  Pat.  9.  94. 

(  Sic  idritur  Cxsare  dijrnitateni  compararc,  Crasso  auf^ere,  Pompcio  retinerc, 
ctipieotibus,  omuibusque  pariter  potentia  cupidis,  de  intadeiida  repub.  facile  cod- 
veoit.     Lib.  4,  9.  1 1. 

^  Sed  quod  facile  scniias,  taedet  ip^am  Poropeiain,  rehemeoterqae  pcenitet,  &c. 
At,  9.  93 

Primum  igitur  illud  te  scire  volo,  Sampsiceranum,  Dostram  amicnm,  Tebementer 
soi  status  pceoilere,  rcstitoiqueia  eum  locnm  cupere,  ex  quo  decidit,  doloremqiic 
•sam  impertire  nobis,  et  mediciaam  ioterdum  aperte  qoaerere;  quanego  poitum 
isTeatre  nullam.    Ibid.  93. 
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only  one,  which  could  be  effectual,  an  immediate   breach  wiit^^ 
Caesar ;  and  used  all  arguments  to  bring  him  to   it :    but  Ciest 
was  more  successful,  and  drew  Pompey  quite  away  from  hiro^^ 
and,  having  got  possession,  entangled  him  so  fast,  that  he  could 
never  disengage  himself  till  it  was  too  late. 

But,  to  give  a  turn  to  the  disposition  of  the  people,  or  to  draw 
their  attention  at  least  another  way,  Csesar  contrived  to  arouse 
the  city  with  the  discovery  of  a  new  conspiracy,  to  aasasstnate 
Pompey.  Vettius,  who,  in  Cataline*s  affair,  had  impeached 
Caesar,  and  smarted  severely  for  it,  was  now  instructed  how  to 
make  amends  for  that  step,  by  swearing  a  plot  upon  the  opposite 
party;  particularly  upon  young  Curio,  the  briskest  oppoter  of 
the  Triumvirate.  For  this  purpose,  he  insinuated  himself  into 
Curio*s  acquaintance,  and  when  he  was  grown  faipiliar,  opened 
to  him  a  resolution  which  he  pretended  to  have  taken  of  killing 
Pompey  ;  in  expectation  of  drawing  some  approbation  of  it  from 
him  :  but  Curio  carried  the  story  to  his  father,  who  gave  imme* 
diate  information  of  it  to  Pompey ;  and  so  the  matter,  being 
made  public,  was  brought  before  the  senate.  This  was  a  disap^ 
pointment  to  Vettius,  who  had  laid  bis  measures  so,  **  that  he 
himself  should  have  been  seized  in  the  forum  with  a  poignard, 
and  his  slaves  taken  also  with  poignards ;  and,  upon  his  examioa- 
tioD,  was  to  have  made  the  first  discovery,  if  Curio  had  not  pre* 
vented  him.  But  being  now  examined  before  the  senate,  he 
denied  at  first  his  having  any  such  discourse  with  Curio ;  but 
presently  recanted,  and  offered  to  disc6ver  what  he  knew,  upou 
promise  of  pardon,  which  was  readily  granted;  he  then  told 
them,  that  there  was  a  plot  formed  by  niany  uf  the  young  nobi- 
lity, of  which  Curio  was  the  head:  that  PauUus  was  enoaged  in 
it  from  the  first,  with  Brutus  also  and  Lentiilus,  the  son  of  F!a- 
nien,  with  the  privity  of  his  father :  that  Septimus,  the  secretary 
of  Bibulus,  had  brought  him  a  dagger  from  Bibulus  himself. — 
This  was  thought  ridiculous,  that  Vettius  should  npt  be  able  to 
procure  a  dagger,  unless  the  consul  had  given  him  one. — Young 
Cuiio  was  called  in  to  answer  to  Vettius's  information,  who  soon 
confounded  him,  and  shewed  his  narrative  to  he  inconsistent  jind 
impossible  :  for  he  had  deposed,  that  the  young  nobles  had  agreed 

<K]^n  M.  Bibtilo,  prstlaniitsimo  cire,  console,  nihil  prn*tcrmi«i,  qamliira  fArrt^^ 
nitiq*j<!  point,' qain  Pampeiam  a  Cztarit  ronjnnctione  avocnrem.  In  qno  Qw^ai 
feliciur   fuit:  ipse  enim  Pompeium  a  oiea  familiaritatc  di<tj«inxit.     PliiMp.  •*.  10. 
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matter  drop  so  easily, 
"^  ;. ,  and  produced  him  to  the 

I  l>lace,  where  Bibulus,  though 
Mjew  himself,  exhibited  this'wretchy 
.  iiatever  he  should  thjnk  fit  to  inspire, 
vcral  here,  whom  he  had  not  named  before 
icularly  Lucullus  and  Domitius;  he  did  not 
J I  said  that  a  certain  senator  of  great  eloquence, 
iaiik»  and  a  neighbour  of  the  consul  had  told  him, 
.:ies  wanted  another  Brutus  or  Ahala.    When  be  had 
.1  1  was  goiug  down,  being  called  back  again,  and  wbis* 
i  by  Vatinius,and  then  asked  aloud,  whether  be  could  recoU 
..I  (loihing  more,  he  farther  declared,  that  Piso,  Cicero*8  son-iii« 
law,  and  M.  Laterensis  were  also  privy  to  the  design*.    But  it 
happened  in  this,  as  it  commonly  does  in  all  plots  of  the  same 
kind,  that  the  too  great  eagerness  of  the  managers  destroyed  its 
effect:  for,  by  the  extravagance  to  which  it  was  pushed,  it  con- 
futed itself ;  and  was  entertained  with  so  great  a  contempt  by  all 
orders,  that  Ce&sar  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  it  by  strangling  or  poi* 
toning  Vettius  privately  in  prison,  and  giving  it  out,  that  it  was 
done  by  the  consptratorsf. 

'I'he  senate  had  still  one  expedient  in  reserve  for  mortifying 
Caesar,  by  throwing  some  contemptible  province  upon  him  at  tife 
expiration  of  his  consulship ;  as  the  care  of  the  woods  or  the 
roads;  or  what  should •  give  him  at  least  no  power  to  molest 
them:^.  The  distribution  of  the  provinces  was,  by  ancient  usage 
and  express  law,  their  undoubted  prerogative;  which  bad  never 

*  Ad,  Att.  9. 94,  ia  Vatin.  11.    Sorton.  J,  Cei,  80. 
•     t  Frcf^rUoe  io  carccre   cenricet  i|>Bi   iUi  Vettio,  ■«  quod  iadicittm  corrnpti 
jiidicu  eslarrt  ?  In  Vatin,  ii.  * 

Cssaj-— derperaos  tain  pneciptia  contiln  eirentoai,  interccpiiac  rcneno  iDdicem 
crcditur.    Sueton.  J,  Cae* .  90.    Plotarcb.  in  LvcuM. 

)  Eandrm  ob  caaaam  opera  optinatibat  daU  ett,  at  profiocifi  faturia  Com. 
■iUimi  ntgoUi^  id  est,  syl? as  caUeiqiic,  dccerncrcatari    Sontoa.  19« 
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been  invaded  or  attempted  by  the  people*  ;  lo  that  thii  piece  of 
revenge,  or  rather  self-defence,  teemed  to  be  clearly  in  their 
power :  but  Cctar,  who  valued  do  law  or  custom,  which  did  Ml 
serve  his  purposes,  without  any  regard  to  the  eeiiaie,  applied 
himself  to  his  better  friends,  the  people ;  and  by  bia  agent  Yati- 
niut  procured  from  them,  by  a  new  and  extraordinary  law,  the 
grant  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  with  the  addition  of  Illyricum,  for  the 
term  of  five  years.  This  was  a  cruel  blow  to  the  power  of  the 
senate,  and  a  direct  infringement  of  the  old  eonatitution ;  as  it 
transferred  to  the  people  a  right  which  they  had  never  exercised, 
or  pretended  to  beforef.  It  convinced  the  senate^  however,  that 
all  opposition  was  vain ;  so  that  when  Caesar  soon  after  declarad 
a  desire  to  have  the  Transalpine  Gaul  added  to  bia  other  pro- 
vinces, they  decreed  it  to  him  readily  themselves;  to  prevent  hi* 
recurring  a  second  time  to  the  people,  and  establishing  a  prece- 
dent, so  fatal  to  their  authority}. 

Clodius  began  now  to  threaten  Cicero  with  all  the  terrors  of 
hts  tribunate;  to  which  he  was  elected  without  any  oppositioo- 
and  in  proportion  as  the  danger  approached,  Cicero's  apprehen- 
sions were  every  day  more  and  more  alarmed.  The  absence  of 
his  friend  Atticus,  who  wm  lately  gone  to  Epirus>  was  an  addi- 
tional mortification  to  him:  for  Atticus  having  a  great  fan»iliarity 
with  all  the  Clodian  family,  might  have  been  of  service  either  ia 
(iissuading  Clodius  from  any  attempt,  or  in  fishing  out  of  him  at 
least  what  he  really  intended.  Cicero  pressed  him  therefore  in 
(•very  leitcr  to  come  back  again  to  Rome;  "If  you  love  me» ' 
says  he,  •*»«  much  as  I  am  persuaded  you  do,  hold  yourself  ready 
to  run  Uillier,  as  soon  as  I  call:  though  I  am  doing,  and  will  do 
evfry  thmii:  in  my  power  to  save  you  that  trouble§.— My  wishes 
and  my  aHairs  require  you:  I  shall  neither  want  council,  nor  cou- 
rage, nor  forces,  if  I  see  you  here  at  the  time.     I  have  reason  to 

•  Tu  provincias  cootulared,  qua§  C,  Gracchus,  qui  unot  maxtmc  popaiarli  fuit, 
tion  moilo  non  ahstulit  ab  tenatu,  sed  etiam.  at  necesnc  es»et,  quotanoM  con^titoi 
|»€r  scnalum  decreta  lege  sanxit.     Pro,  Dom.  9. 

t  Eripueraa  lenalui  proviacia;  decerneiidfic  potestatem;  Imperatoria  deli|^odi 
jndu  luin  ;  aiarii  di»pen«atioiiem  ^  qu»  nuiiquam  sibi  popnlat  KomaDus  appetiv:!, 
qui  nooqnniu  liac  a  bummi  consilii  gubtrnationt'  aufnre  cofiatns  c»t.     In  Vafio.  15. 

\  Initio  quidcin  GaHiam  Citalpinain,  adjecto  IHyrico,  lege  Vatioia  arcvpit,  nos 
pera^nalnm  Coinat^m  qaoque;    ventis  paliibus,  ne  ai  ip»i  Dega»»eat,  populoa  k 

lianc  dari-1.     Siuton.  2J, 

•  To,  HI  inc  anumtanluni,  quantum  profecto  anaat,  e xpcditns  facMo  vtsia;  si 
iuclamaru,  ui  acrurras.    Sed  do  op€ram»4r  dabo,  ne  ait  nccctte.    Ad  Alt«  2.  20. 
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be  satisfied  with  Varro:  Pompey  talks  divinely*. — How  much  do 
I  wish  that  you  bad  staid  at  Rome ;  as  you  surely  would  have 
.done,  if  you  bad  imagined  bow  tbings  would  bappen :  we  sbould 
easily  bave  managed  Clodius,  or  learnt  at  least  for  certain  wbat  he 
meant  to  do.  At  present  be  flies  about;  ravei;  knows  not  wbat 
lie  would  be  at;  threatens  many;  and  will  take  bis  measures 
perhaps  at  last  from  chance.  When  be  reflects,  in  wbtt  a  gene* 
ral  odium  the  administration  of  our  affairs  now  is,  he  seems  dis« 
posed  to  turn  his  attacks  upon  the  authors  of  it;  but  when  he 
considers  their  power,  and  their  armies,  he  falls  again  upon  me; 
and  threatens  me  both  with  violence  and  a  trial.— ^Many  things 
may  be  transacted  by  our  friend  Varro,  which,  when  urged  also 
by  you,  would  have  the  greater  weight;  many  things  may  be 
drawn  from  Clodius  himself:  many  discovered,  which  cannot  be 
concealed  from  you ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  run  into  partiQCllars, 
when  I  want  you  for  all  tbings-*>the  whole  depends  on  yourconi- 
ing  before  he  enters  into  his  magistracy t*  Wherefore,  if  this 
^nds  you  asleep,  awake  yourself;  if  standing  still,  come  away ; 
if  coming,  run  ;  if  running,  fly;  it  is  incredible,  wbat  a  stress  I 
lay  on  your  counsel  and  prudence ;  but  above  all,  on  your  love 
;and  fidelity,  &c4." 

Caesar's  whole  aim  in  this  affair  was  to  subdue  Cicero>  spirit, 
and  distress  him  so  far,  as  to  force  him  to  a  dependance  upon 
him;  for  which  end,  while  he  was  privately  encouraging  Clo- 
dius to  pursue  him,  he  was  proposing  expedients  to  Cicero  for 
bis  security:  be  oflered  to  put. him  into  the  commission  for 
distributing  the  lands  of  Campania,  with  which  twenty  of 
the  principal  senators  were  charged ;  but  as  it  was  an  invi« 
tation  only  into  the  place  of  one  deceased,  and  not  an  original 
designation,  Cicero  did  not  think  it  for  his  diguity  to  accept  it ; 
nor  cared,  on  any  account,  to  bear  a  part  in  an  affair  so  odious§  : 

*  Te  cum  ego  desidero.  tam  et'u  in  r«t  ad  temput  illad  Tocat,  Plurimani  conMU\ 
•ninn,  prssidii  deoigue  mihi,  ti  te  ad  temptts  Tidero  yacceiterif ,  Varro  nibi  latit^ 
iacU,Pompeias  loquitnr  diTioitat.  «Ib.  81- 

t  Ibid  23. 

\  Qaamobrcm,  si  dormit,  expergiicere  ^  ti  ttaf,  iogrederc  \  ai  iiifrtderia,  curre; 
si  carrit,  advola.  Crcdibile  doq  est,  qnantom  ego  m  eootiliis  ^  pmdeiitU  taa,  lb 
^aod  maximum  eit,  quantam  in  amore  ^  fide  poDam.    Ad.  All.  9. 83« 

§  CoftcoDio  mortuo,  sum  in  ejus  locum  invitatns.  Id  erat  vocari  in 
locun^  mortui.  Nihil  me  turpius  apud  homines  faisset :  neque  veto  a4 
istam  ipsam  a ir^aXf lai' quicquam  a(ieaius»  Sunt  enirn  iUi  #pod  bonoi 
invidiosi*    Ibid.  JQ^ 
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But  whatever  really  passed  between  Clodius  and  Pompey;  Ci- 
cero perceiving  that  Clodius  talked  in  a  different  strain  to  every 
body  else,  and  denounced  nothing  but  war  and  ruin  to  him,  began 
to  be  very  suspicious  of  Pompey  ;  and  prepared  to  defend  him- 
self by  his  genuine  forces,  the  senate  and  the  knights,  with  the 
honest  of  all  ranks,  who  were  ready  to  fly  to  his  assistance,  from 
all  parts  of  Italy f.  This  was  the  situation  ofalfairs  when  Clo«- 
dius  entered  upon  the  tribunate  ;  where  his  tirst  act  was  to  put 
the  same  atfront  on  Bibulus,  which  had  been  offered  before  to 
Cicero  on  laying  down  that  office,  by  not  suffering  him  to  speak 
to  the  people,  but  only  to  take  th& accustomed  oath. 

Q.  Metellus  Celer,  an  excellent  citizen  and  patriot,  who  from 
bis  consuhhip  obtained  the  government  of  Gaul  to  whicb^Csesar 
now  succeeded,  died  suddenly  this  summer  at  Home,  in  the  vi- 
gour of  his  health  and  flower  of  his  age,  not  without  suspicion 
lof  violence.  His  wife,  the  sister  of  Clodius,  a  lewd,  intriguing 
woman,  was  commonly  thought  to  have  poisoned  him;  as  weti 
to  revenge  his  opposition  to  all  the  attempts  of  her  brother,  as  to 
gain  the  greater  liberty  of  pursuing  her  own  amours.  Cicero 
does  not  scruple  to  charge  her  with  it  in  his  speech  for  C^lius, 
where  he  gives  a  moving  account  of  the  death  of  her  husband, 
ivbom  he  visited  in  his  last  moments ;  when,  in  broken,  faultering 
ajccents,  he  foretold  the  storm  which  was  ready  to  break  both 
upon  Cicero  and  the  republic;  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  agonies, 
signified  it  to  be  his  only  concern  in  dying,  that  his  friend  and 
country  should  be  deprived  of  his  help  at  so  critical  a  conjunc- 
ture*. 

PotnpeiQS  amat  oot,  carosquc  babet,  Crcdis.?  ioquiei.  Credo ;  Prorsnt  mfbi 
persuadet,  Sed  quia,  ut  video,  pragiuatici  bomioei  omnibus  bistoricit  prsceptia, 
Tersibus  deuiquecavere  JMbeot,  ct  vctant  credere  ;  alteram  facio,  ul  caveam  ;  al> 
terum,  ut  dod  credam,  facere  uod  posnum.  Clodiaa  adbac  mibi  denoociat  pericu- 
lum  :  Pompeius  affirmat  doq  esse  periculum  ;  adjurat,  addit  etiam,  B«  prius  occi- 
fumiri  ab  eo,  quam  me  violatum  iri.     Ad  Att.  2.  10. 

Fidem  recepisse  sibi  et  Clodium  et  Appium  de  me ;  banc  li  ille  noo  terTaret,  ita 
laturum,  ut  omoes  iatelligercDt,  nibil  aotiquiut  amicitia  DOttra  faistc,  Ice.  Ibid 
22. 

f  Clodius  est  inimicus  nobis.  Pompeius  confirmateam  nihil  factorumeise  con- 
tra ine.  Mibi  periculosiim  est  credere  .  ad  resistendnm  me  paro.  Studia  spero  me 
suroma  habitorum  omnium  ordioum.     Ibid  21. 

Si  diem  Clodius  di  xerit,  tola  Italia  concurrent— 4in  anlem  ri  agere  coaabitur— 
omnes  se  et  auos  liberos,  amicos.  clienles,  liberos,  serTOt,  pecaniaa  deniqiie  suat 
pollicentur.     Ad,  Quint.  Fr«  1.9. 

X  Cum  ille — tertio  die  pott  qoam  in  curia,  qnam  in  rostrii,  qnan  !■  repub.  Bo- 
fiiisfect^  inte^errimasute^  optiB|o  bal^itu,  i|i4»|oitTiribua,erip€rctar  bonis  onnibna 
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By  Metelluft*s  deatli  a  place  became  vacant  in  tbe  coikfirf 
augurs :  and  though  Cicero  was  so  shy  of  accepting  any 
from  the  triumvirate,  yet  he  seems  inclined  tobave 
if  it  had  been  offered  to  him,  as  he  intimates  in  a  letter  to  Attkm 
''I'ell  me/'  says  he/' every  title  of  news  that  is  stirrisg;  mk 
since  Nepos  is  leaving  Rome,  who  is  to  have  his  bfotha'ss^ 
gurate;  it  is  the  only  thing  with  which  they  could  leoiptBe. 
Observe  my  weakness !  But  what  have  I  to  do  with  snch  t 
to  which  I  long  to  bid  adieu,  and  turn  myself  entirely  to 
losophy  ?  I  am  now  in  earnest  to  do  it;  and  wish  that  I  had 
so  from  the  beginning*/*  But  his  inclination  to  the  aogam^M 
tiiis  time,  was  ootbing  else,  we  see,  but  a«udden  start  of  ans^ 
weighed  thought ;  no  sooner  thrown  oot,  than  retnctcd ;  mt 
dropt  only  to  Atticus,  to  whom  he  used  to  open  sU  his  ilinsgiH 
with  the  same  freedom  \ivith  which  they  offered  themseivcsis 
bis  own  mindt :  for  it  is  certain  that  he  might  have  had  tfaisvm 
sugurate,  if  he  had  thought  it  worth  asking  for ;  nay,  in  a  Icttw 
to  Cato,  who  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  be  says,  tfast  hs 
actually  slighted  it ;  which  seems  indeed  to  have  beeo  the  casi^ 

Slqae  aoivers«  civilati.— Cum  mc  iatMcot  SealcM  -•yiffTrVit  iBteiiwytw 
■lorientibas  yncibat,  quiota  im|»eoderet  proccUa  Mrbi^qaaMta  tcvpcatM  civi 
«t  non  M  e«ori,quaiD  apoliari  ffiioprssidio  can  patrtaa,  l«a  ctiani 
£x  hac  ifitur  domo  progresta  ilia  mulicr  de  vrneai  rcklcrilalc dicrre  aodcMt  >  A« 

Celio,S4. 

♦  Etnuinquid  iiovi  oiiinino  :  ct  fjuoniam  Nepos  proficijicitur,  cuinan 
Auguratus  deferatur,  fjiio  i|ui(it'iii  imo  ego  ub  it»tik  capi  pot^um.  Vide 
levitatem  meain  !  Std  quid  tgo  hare,  c|uie  cupio  depooere,  et  toto  antoio 
tttque  omni  cura  <^iKotso'l>tiv  ?  Sic,  iuquam,  in  aoimo  est ;'  vellcin  ab  in- 
itio.   Ad.  Att.  ^2.5. 

Ad  iDKCDiout  FroDcli  writer,  and  an  English  one  also,  aot  lets  io^nimiSy  have 
taken  occasion  from  this  pasnagc  to  form  a  hesry  charge  agaiasi  Cirero  both  ia  his 
civil  and  moral  character.  The  Frenchmsn  descants  with  great  gravity  on  ibe  ftfibk 
of  human  nature,  and  the  astonishing  weakness  of  our  orator,  in  saflering  a  tboagkt 
to  drop  from  him,  wbii-b  must  for  ever  ruin  his  credit  with  posterity,  aad  destroy 
that  high  opinion  of  his  viitue,  which  he  labours  every  where  to  inculcate.  But  a 
proper  attention  to  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct  would  easily  bave  convinced 
bim  of  the  absurdity  of  so  severe  an  interpretation  ;  and  the  facts  produced  in  this 
history  abundanMy  Hlic^f  that  the  passage  itself  cauuot  admit  any  other  aensCy  tbaa 
what  1  have  given  to  it,  as  it  is  rendered  also  by  Mr«  Mongaull,  the  jadiciona  trans- 
lator of  the  epistles  to  Atticus,  viz.  that  the  nugurate  was  the  only  bait  that  could 
Irmpt  him  ;  not  to  go  into  the  mca&ures  of  the  triumvirate,  for  that  waa  never  ia 
Ills  fliionghts,  but  to  accept  any  thing  from  them,  or  suffer  himself  to  be  obliged 
III  tbcni.     ike  Hist,  de  r£ail  de  Ciceron,  p.  42.  considerations  on  the  Life  of  Cic. 

j  Idgo  tecum,  tanquam  mccom  loquor.  Ad  Att.  8«  14, 

]  SMcrdu'  Cj  cauj  qucmadmodum  te  ciiilimiresrbitTOr^  nos  difficilliva 
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for  though  be  was  within  twenty  miles  of  Rome,  yet  he  never 
stirred  from. his  retreat  to  solicit  or  oiler  himself  for  it,  which  he 
mu9t  necessarily  have  done,  if  he  had  any  real  desire  to  obtain  if. 

Cicero's  fortunes  seemed  now  to  be  in  a  tottering  condition  ; 
bisenemies  were  gaining  ground  upon  him,  and  any  condition  of 
help  from  the  new  magistrates  might  turn  the  scale  to  his  ruin. 
Catulus  used  to  tell  him,  that  he  had  no  cause  to  fear  any  thing; 
for  that  one  good  consul  was  sufficient  to  protect  him ;  and  Rome 
bad  never  known  two  bad  ones  in  office  together,  except  in 
Ciana*s  tyranny*.  But  that  day  was  now  come;  and  Rome 
saw  in  this  year  what  it  had  never  seen  before  in  peaceful  times 
since  its  foundation,  two  profligate  men  advanced  to  that  high 
dignity. 

These  were  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  and  A.  Gabinius;  the  one,  the 
father-in-law  of  C«sar;  the  other,  the  creature  of  Pompey.  Before 
tkeir  entrance  into  office,  Cicero  had  conceived  great  hopes  of 
them.and  not  without  reason :  for  by  the  marriage  of  bis  daughter 
he  was  allied  to  Piso;  who  continued  to  give  him  all  the  marks 
of  his  confidence,  and  had  employed  him  in  bis  late  election  to 
preside  over  the  votes  of  the  leading  century  ;  and  when  be  en- 
tered into  his  office  on  the  first  of  January,  asked  bis  opinion  the 
third  in  the  senate,  or  the  next  after  Pompey  and  Crassus  f  :  and 
night  flatter  himself  also  probably,  that,  on  account  of  the  in* 
fluence  which  they  were  under,  they  would  not  be  very  forward 
to  declare  themselves  against  him.:J:  But  he  presently  found 
himself  deceived  :  for   Clodius  had  already  secured  them  to  bis 

coosrqui  possem,  oon  appetiri« — Idem  post  in juriam  acccptam—^tudui  qiiam  or- 
oXiMima  scoatus  populique  Roioani  de  me  judicia  iiitrrcedere.  Itaque  et  auf^ur 
pottea  fieri  Tolai.  quod  aniea  neglexeram.  Ep.  tarn,  i  />  4. 

*  Aadieram  ex  sapietitissimo  homine,  Q,  Catulo,  noti  sspe  uDHm  consttlem  im- 
prubum,  doos  Tero  nunquam  post  Romam  conditam,  excepto  illo  Cinnano  tempore 
fbisif.  Quaie  meam  causam  semper  fore  firmissimaai  dtcaresolebal,  dum  vel  unus 
iorrpub.     Consul  essel.     Post  red.  in  Sen.  4, 

tConsales  sc  uptime  ostendunt.     Ad  Quint.     Fr.  l,  2. 

Tu  miscricors  me  affinem  luiim,  quern  tuis  coniitiis  prxrogat*.vK  priroura  castcu 
'em  pre  fee  eras  :  quero  kalendis  jAnuariis  lerlioloroseuteotiam  rog^aras,  coustrictum 
ii>inicii  rcipub.  tradidisti.     Po«t  red.  in  Sen.  7.  In  Pis,  5,  6. 

t  The  author  of  the  exile  of  Cicero,  to  aggrarate  the  perfidy  of  Gabinios,  leUs 
•ttkit  Cicero  had  defended  him  in  a  capital  cause,  and  produces  a  frairiiieot  of  the 
ontioa,  but  he  mistakes  the  time  vf  the  fact ;  for  thai  defence  was  not  made  till 
*eT<rtl  years  after  this  consulship ;  as  we  shall  see  hereafter  in  its  proper  place 
Hiit«der£xiledeCic.p.  lis. 
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measures  by  a  private  contract  to  procure  for  them,  by  a  gml 
of  the  people,  two  of  the  best  c^overnments  of  the  enipirt;for 
Piso,  Macedonia,  with  Greece  and  Thetsaly  ;  for  GabiniiM,Cili* 
cia :  and  when  this  hist  was  not  thought  good  enough,  and  Gahi-' 
nius  seemed  to  be  displeased  with  his  bargain,  it  wai  exchanfcd 
soon  after  for  Syria,  with  a  power  of  making  war  upon  the  Par- 
thians*.  For  this  price  they  agreed  to  serve  him  in  all  bit  de-^ 
signs-  and  particularly  in  the  oppression  of  Cicero;  whoonthal 
account  often  calls  them,  not  consuls,  but  brokers  of  proriooe^ 
and  sellers  of  their  country f.    ^ 

They  were,  both  of  them,  equally  corrupt  in  tbeir  morals,  yet 
very  different  in  their  tempers.  Piso  bad  been  accused  tbeysir 
before  by  P.  Clodius  of  plundering  and  oppressing  the  allissa 
when,'  by  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  judges  in  the  noik 
abject  manner,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  rain»'be  is  said  ta 
have  moved  the  compassion  of  the  bench,  fvbo  thought  itpunisl^ 
tnfif^t  enojgh  for  a  man  of  his  birth  to  be  reduced  to  the  DeosK 
sity  of  prostrating  himself  so  miserably,  and  rising  so  defonasi 
and  besmeared  with  diri;^.  But  in  truth,  it  was  Ciesar^s  authority 
that  saved  him,  and  reconciled  him  at  the  same  time  to  CIddiaSr 
In  his  outward  carriage,  be  alTected  the  mien  and  garb  of  a  phi- 
losopher; and  his  aspect  gres^tly  contributed  to  give  him  the 
credit  of  that  character:  lie  was  severe  in  his  looks:  squalid  in 
his  dress  ;  slow  in  his  speech  ;  morose  in  his  manners  ;  the  very 
picture  of  antiquity,  and  a  pattern  of  the  ancient  republic;  am. 
bitious  to  be  thought  a  patriot,  and  a  reviver  of  the  old  discipline. 
But  this  garb  of  rigid  virtue  covered  a  most  lewd  and  vicious 
mind  :  he  was  surrounded  always  with  Greeks  to  imprint  a  no- 
tion of  bis  learning:  but  while  others  entertained  them  for  the 
improvement  of  their  knowledge;  he,  for  the  gratification  of  his 
lusts;  as  his  cooks,  his  pimps,  or  his  drunken  companions.     lo 


*  FcBdiifi  feciTunt  cam  Iribuno  pleb.  PaUm,  ut  ab  eo  provinritis  accipereiit,(|U8« 
vrllftK^iii  utiteni  fopdtin  me<>  iianj^tiiiie  iclum  Raiiriri  powne  rlir*'bHiit«      Pro  &«.  10- 

C^ui  quidem  cum  Ciliciam  dedihsc-s,  miitDRti  pactiuiieiu  cl  Galiioio,  pretui  mi' 
pli6cAto,  Syriaro  nomiiiatim  drdisti.     Pru  Dum.  9. 

t  Non  c<ni«n!es,  ^cd  McicalortR  proviiiriarum,  ic  vrnditorc 8  westrm  dtgnitarit* 
Posl  rrd.  iu  Son.  4. 

I  L,  Piao,  a  P.  Clodiu  accusal  as  qoud  graves  tt  intolerabilet  injnrias  noriiaiii' 
tulh-stt,  baud  dnbioe  ruina*  metum  forluito  auxilio  vitavit — quia  jam  aatis  grarfs 
rnm  pocnas  focita  ded.sse  arbitrati  sunt,  bucdeductum  nrcessitatif,  ut  abjiccr*  te 
taiu  supplicilcr  aut  attollere  lam  dcformitcr  cogrrctur.    Val.  M.S,  1. 
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shorr,  he  was  a  dirty,  sottish,  stupid  Epicurean  ;  wallowing  in 
fill  the  lo^v  and  filthy  pleasures  of  life ;  till  a  false  opinion  of  his 
wisdom,  the  splendour  of  his  great  family,  and  the  smoky  images 
of  ancestors,  whom  he  resembled  in  nothing  but  his  complexion, 
recommended  him  to  the  consulship;  which  exposed  the  genuine 
temper  and  talents  of  the  man*. 

His  colleague  Gabinius  was  no  hypocrite,  but  a  professed  nike 
from  the  beginning,  gay,  foppish,  luxurious;  always  curled  and 
perfumed;  and  living  in  a  perpetual  debauch  of  gaming,  wine, 
and  women;  void  of  every  principle  of  virtue,  honour,  and  pro- 
bity ;  and  so  desperate  in  bis  fortunes,  through  the  extravagance 
of  his  pleasures,  that  he  had  no  other  resource,  or  hopes  of  sub- 
sistence, but  from  the  plunder  of  the  republic.  In  bis  tribunate, 
to  pay  his  court  to  Pompey,  he  exposed  to  the  mob  the  plan  of 
Lucullus's  house,  to  shew  what  an  expensive  fabric  one  of  the 
greatest  subjects  of  Rome  was  building,  jbs  be  would  intimate, 
out  of  the  spoils  of  the  treasury:  yet  ihi^  vain  man,  oppressed 
with  debts,  and  scarce  able  to  shew  his  heud,  found  means,  from 
the  perquisites  of  his  consulship,  to  buifd  a  much  more  magoifi* 
cent  palace  than  Lucullus  himself  had  donef.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  two  such  consuls,  ready  to  sacrifice  the  empire  itself  to  their 
lusts  and  pleasures,  should  barte^;  away  the  safety  and  fortunes 
of  a  private  senator,  whose  virtue  was  a  standing  reproof  to  them, 

*  QuaiD  tetcr  iocedebat  ?  quam  truruleotas  ?  qoam  ferribilif  aspecta  ?  Aliqaem 
te  ex  bnibalis  illis,  exemplum  veterU  imperii,  imai^ioeni  aotiquitafis,  columeo 
reipuh.  (licercs  intueri.  V«fililut  atpere,  nostra  bac  purpura  plebeia  et  pene  fosca. 
Capillo  it)i  borriilo,  at-— (aula  erat  graTilHs  in  oculo,  tanta  rontraclio  frootia,  ut 
ilto  superciiio  reapub.  tanqnam  Allanle  coelum,  niti  videretur,  ProSez^S,  Quia 
trifttcin  vemper,  quia  tacit uroum,  quia  subhorridum  atque  iocultniD  Tidebant,  et 
quod  erat  eo  uominr,  ut  iogeneraU  familiie  frugalitfta  videretur:  favebant — eteaim 
aniiout  ejus  vultu,  flai;ritia  parietibua  tegebaotur — laadabat  hom'o  docloa  philoto- 
phofl  nescio  quo* — 9.  Jacebat  in  aao  Grecorum  foetore  et  ▼ino^-GrsDci  alipati  qoiDi 
in  lectuHfi,  ssepe  plurea.     In  Pia.  JO- 27. 

His  utitur  quasi  praefectia  libidinum  soarum:  hi  Toluptatei  onnea  vestigant 
atque  odorantur ;  hi   sunt  conditvrea  instructoresque  conTivii,  &c.    Post  red,  ia 

Sen.  6,  ' 

Obrcpisti  ad  honores  errore  bonainnm,  commeodatioDe  famosaroin  imaginnm, 
«|t]arum  itimilc  nibil  babes  prcter  colurem.     In  Pis,  1. 

-f  Alter  uugiieotis  afflneus,  calamistra  coma,  despiciens  contcios  itoproram— 
fefellit  neminesn — liorninem  emersum  subito  ex  dioturnis  tcncbris  lostroriiiii  ae  , 
•taprornni — viuo,  ^niieis,  lenoriuiis,  adalteriisque  consectnni.     Pro  Seat.  9. 

Oir  ille  furgef,  heluatua  tecum  simul  reipub,  saDgninem,  ad  ccelam  tamen  ex- 
truxit  YiUam  in  Tusculano  viaceribns  terarii.     Pro  Pom.  47. 

Vol.  I.  No.  46.  2G 
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mid  whose  very  pTesencc  gnve  some  chvck  to  tbe  free  indulgence 
of  litcir  vices, 

Clodius,  having  gained  (tie  consuls,  innde  his  oexi  attempt  upon 
tlie  peapir,  by  ubligiDg  th«m  with  several  new  tuvvs,  contriveil 
chiefly  fur  (heir  udvntiliigei  which  he  now  promulgateil.  "  First, 
ihiit  corn  should  be  distributed  gratis  to  tbe  citizens.  Secondly, 
thn  tin  mngist rules  should  inke  the  nuspices,  or  observe  the  hu- 
vtins,  when  ihe  people  were  Hclually  assembled  od  public  bu«f 
n«ss.  'I'hirdly,  th»l  llie  oM  companies  or  frHternitie»  of  the  city, 
winch  the  senate  bad  abolished,  should  he  revived,  and  new  oiks 
infKiluled.  I'uurlhly,  to  please  those  also  of  higher  rank,  that 
tile  seniitors  should  not  expel  from  the  seiinte,  or  inflict  any  mark 
of  infamy  on  any  man,  wlio  was  not  liist  openly  accused  anil 
convicleil  of  some  crime  by  tbeir  Joint  sentence*."  Tbeseliws, 
Ibou)th  generally  agreeable,  were  highly  unseasonable  ;  teoding 
to  ri-Ux  ihe  public  discipline,  ut  u  time  when  it  wasted  mostlo 
he  reinforced  ;  Cicero  ipok  them  all  to  be  lev<:llcd  at  bim»e]f,aod 
contrived  to  pave  ibc  way  to  his  rum  ;  so  that  lie  provided  hi* 
friend  L.  Ninnius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  to  put  his  negalive  upon 
them  ;  especially  on  ihe  law  of  fraiernitiea;  which,  under  colour 
of  incorporating  ihose  societies,  cave  Clodiiis  an  opportunity  uf 
g;ilherin?  an  army,  ani.1  enlisting  into  his  service  all  tbe  scum  sad 
drega  of  the  city  t.  Dion  Cassina  says,  that  Cludiua  fearing,  kH 
this  opposition  should  retard  the  eO'ect  of  bis  other  projects, 
jier^uaded  Cicero,  in  nn  amicable  conference,  lo  withdraw  bis 
tribune,  and  give  no  interruption  to  bis  laws,  upon  a  promise aitd 
conilition' that  be  would  not  make  any  attempt  against  hiiD$: 
but  ive  finri,  from  Cicero's  account,  that  it  was  tbe  advice  of  b'» 
fi lends  which  induced  bim  to  be  quiet  against  his  own  judgment; 
because  the  la*vs  themselves  were  popular,  and  did  not  persoDally 
ajfect  bim  :  though  be  blamed  himself  soon  afterwards  for  hi* 
indolence,  and  expostulated  with  Alliens  for  advising  him  to  it; 
when  he  felt  to  his  cost  the  advantage  which  Ctodius  bad  gained 
by  i.§. 
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For  the  true  design  of  all  tbeae  laws  was  to  introduce  only 
vfiih  better  grace  the  grand  plot  of  tlie  play,  tiie  banishmeiit  of 
Cicero,  which  was  now  directly  attempted  by  a  special  law,  im- 
porting, that  whoever  bad  taken  the  life  of  a  citizen,  uncon- 
<!enined,  and  without «  trial,  should  be  prohibited  from- fire  and 
water*.    Though  Cicero  wa;  not  named,  yet  be  was  marked  out 
i>y  the  law  :  his  crime  was  the  putting  jDataline*8  accomplices  to 
death,  which,  though  not  done  by  his  single  authority,  but  by  a 
funeral  vote  of  the  senate,  and  after  a  solemn  hearing  and  debate, 
was  alleged  to  be  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  liberties  of  the  peo>- 
ple.    Cicero,  finding  himself  thus  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
ctiminal,  changed  his  habit  upon  it,  as  it  was  usual  in  the  case  of 
a  public  impeachment,  and  appeared  about  the  streets  in  a  sordid 
or  mourning  gown,  to  excite  the  compassion' of  his  citizens; 
whilst  ClodiuB,  at  the  head  of  his  mob,  contrived  to  meet  and 
insult  him  at  every  turn,  reproaching  him  for  bitf  cowardice  and 
dejection,  throwing  dirt  and  stones  at  himf.     But  Cicero  soon 
gathered  friends  enough  about  him  to  secure  bim  from  such 
insults;  "  the  whole  body  of  the  knights,  and  the  young  nobir 
lity,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand^,  with  young  Crassus  at 
their  head,  who  all  changed  their  habit, and  perpetually  attended 
bim  about  the  city,  to  implore  the  protection  and  assistance  of 
the  people." 

The  city  was  now  in  great  agitation,  and  every  part  of  it  en« 
gaged  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  senate  met  in  the  temple 
of  Concord,  while  Cicero's  friends  assembled  in  the  Capitol, 
ivhence  all  the  knights  and  young  nobles  went  in  their  habit  of 
mourning  to  throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  consuls,  and  beg 
their  interposition  in  Cicero*8  favour.  Piso  kept  his  house  that 
day  on  purpose  to  avoid  them^'  but  Gabinius  received  them  with 
intolerable  rudeness,  though  their  petiti6n  was  seconded  by  the 
entreaties  and  tears  of  the  whole  senate :  he  treated  Cicero';  cha* 
racter  and  consulship  with  the  utmost  derision,  and  repulsed  the 
whole  company  with  threats  and  insults  for  their  fruitless  pains 
to  support  a  sinking  cause.    This  raised  great  indignation  in  the 

■  *  Qui  ciTeoi  RomaDam  iDdemDatnm  pcrinistet,  ci  aqam  et  if  ai  intcrdictrctar. 
yell.  Fat,  3. 45. 

f  Plotarcb,  Cicero. 

X  Pro  me  prcsente  leiiatttf,  bomiouvquc  figinti  millim  fCitCB  nvlarcnuit. 
Poit,  red.  ad  Quir.  3. 
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AMemblVy  where  the  tribune  Nianius,  instead  of  being  diaooiuiged 
by  the  violence  of  the  consul,  made  a  motion  tbat  the  senate  liis 
should  change  tUeir  habit,  wi|h  the  rest  of  the  city,  which  wss 
agreed  to  instantly  by  an  unanimous  TOte«  Gkibiniutpenia^rt 
this,  flew  out  of  the  senate  into  the  forum»  where  be  declared  is 
the  f>eople  from  the  rostra,  **  That  mes  were  mistaken  to  mMt 
gine  that  the  senate  had  any  powe^  in  the  republic ;  tbat  t^ 
knights  should  pay  dear  for  that  day's  work,  when,  in  Cicero's 
consulship,  they  kept  guard  in  the  Capitol,  with  their  drava 
swords ;  and  tbat  the  hour  was  now  come,  when  those  who  lifcd 
at  tbat  time  in  fear  should  reyenge  tbemseWes  on  their  enemies: 
and  to  confirm  the  truth  of  what  be  said,  be  baniahed  L*  Lamia, 
a  Roman  knight,  two  hundred  miles  froos  the  city,  for  his  distin- 
guifbed  zeal  and  activity  in  Cicero*s  service*;'*  an  sct-of  |>awcr 
which  no  consul  before  him  had  ever  presumed  to  exert  on  a^ 
citizen ;  which  was  followed  presently,  *\  by  an  edict  from  both 
the  consuls,  forbidding  the  senate  to  put  their  late  vote  i^ 
execution,  and  enjoining  them  to  resume  their  ordinary  drssflL 
And  where  is  there,"  says  Cicero,  '*  in  all  history,  a  more  illaa* 
trious  testimony  to  the  honour  of  any  man,  than  tbat  all  iba 
honest,  by  private  inclination,  and  the  senate,  by  a  public  de> 
cree,  should  change  their  habit  for  the  sake  of  a  single  citiaen^." 
But  the  resolution  of  changing  his  gown  was  too  hasty  snd 
inconsiderate,  and  helped  to  precipitate  his  ruin.  He  was  not 
named  in  the  law,  nor  personally  affected  by  it:  the  terms  of  it 

*  Hie  subifo  cum  iocredibiiU  in  Capitoli^m  moltitado  rx  lolm  iirbe«  runcti^oe 
Italia  conveniasef,  vettem  mulaodam  umiief,  meqve  eliam  omni  rationc,  pri«at6 
^onsilio,  quoniam  publicls  dacibut  respuh.  carerf  t,  defendeodam  pularnnt.  E«al 
Codem  tempore  «euatus  in  ede  Concnrdiff, — cum  flens  uoiveraui  ordo  Cincioaataa 
rontulfin  urnbat,  nam  alter  iUe  horridna  et  aeveras  domi  ae  conaulto  tcnebat.  Qm 
fum  8iip«rbia  rccnam  illud  ac  labes  ampliR^imi  ordinis  precea  et  clarisainorttB 
civiam  larrymaR  repudinvit  ?  Me  ipsum  ut  contemsit  belluo  patriK  ?«^yesfris 
|li'ecib«a  a  latrone  i»to  repadintifi,  vir  iucredibili  fide  L.  Ninoiua,  adicnatBBdc 
i''eptib,  retuiil.  Senulusqiie  frcqucns  vcHtem  pro  mea  aalute  mataDdaai  ceoaail» 
CxaiiimatitH  rvolat  k  tfuatu^-advurat  cuucionein— crrare  homines,  fi  eliaB  tva 
aroatnm  aliquid  i»  rep.  po^se  arbitrarentur.— Vcniise  tempna  iis,  qai  io  limift 
fuisst'nt,  ulciKcriidi  ve. — L«  Lamiara — in  conciooe  relegavit,  edixilqae  at  ab  arbc 
Sbesaet  millia  paMiutim  ducenla— [Pro  Scxt.  n.  13.  13,  it.  post«  red,  in  Scd»  S.j 
Qood  ante  id  teuipuAcivi  Iti>maau  contlgit  nemini.     Epist.fam.  ll.  ]6. 

t  Cuoi  tubitu  cdicunt  duo  coniules,  ut   ad  snum  Yeatitnm  acoatorct  redireai 
£p.  fam.  1 1.  14. 

X  Quid  euim   qaisquam  potest   ex  omni   memoria  f  nmere  lllattrina,  qaaai  pro 

tloo  civc  et  bonoa  omnes   prirato  cooseoio,  et  unifertam  if  Datum  publico  cod- 

•iliu  mutaiae  vtitcm  ?    Ibid.  i2« 
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ivere  general,  and  seemingly  just,  reached  only  to  those  who  had 
taken  the  life  of  a  citizen  illegally.  Whether  this  was  the  case 
or  not  was  not  yet  the  point  in  issue,  but  to  be  the  subject  of 
another  trial;  so  that,  by  nnaking  himself  a  criminal  before  his 
time,  he  shortened  the  trouble  of  bis  enemies,  discouraged  his 
friends,  and  made  bis  case  more  desperate  than  he  needed  to  have 
done:  whereas,  if  he  had  taken  the  part  of  commending  or 
iilighting  the  law,  as  being  wholly  unconcerned  in  it,  and,  when 
be  came  lo  be  actually  attacked  jxy  a  second  law,  and  brought  to 
trial  upon  it,  had  stood  resolutely  upon  his  defence,  he  might 
have  baiSed  the  malice  of  bis  prosecutors.  He  was  sensible  of 
bis  error  when  it  was  too  late,  and  often  reproaches  Atticus,  that, 
being  a  stander-by,  and  less  heated  in  the  game  than  himself,  be 
v^ould  suffer  him  to  make  such  blunders^. 

As  the  other  consul,  Piso,  had  not  yet  explicitly  declared  bim« 
^elf,  so  Cicero,  accompanied  by  his  son-in-law,  who  was  his  near 
Jciusman,  took  occasion  to  make  him  a  visit,  in  hopes  to  move 
him  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  support  the  authority  of  the  sen&te. 
They  went  to' him  about  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  found  him, 
as  Cicero  afteswards  told  the  senate,  **  coming  out  from  a  little^ 
dirty  hovel,  fresh  from  the  last  night's  debauch,  with  hisalippers 
on,  his  head  muffled,  and  his  breath  so  strong  of  wine,  that  they 
could  hardly  bear  the  scent  of  it :  he  excused  bis  dress,  and  ^mell 
of  wine,  on  the  account  of  his  ill  health;  foi"  vvhich  he  was 
obliged,  he  said,  to  take  some  vinous  medicines;  but  he  kept 
them  standing  all  the  while  in  that  filthy  place,  till  they  bad 
finished  their  business.  As  soon  as  Cicero  entered  into  the  affair, 
he  frankly  told  them,  that  Gabinius  was  so  miserably  poor,  as 
not  to  be  able  to  shew  his  head  ;  and  must  be  utterly  ruined,  if 
he  could  not  procure  some  rich  province;  that  be  had  hopes  of 
one  from  Clodius,  but  despaired  of  any  thing  from  the  senate  ; 
that  for  his  own  part,  it  was  his  business  to  humour  him  on  this 
occasion,  as  Cicero  had  humoured  his  coikague  in  his  consulship, 
and  that  there  was  no  reason  to  implore  the  help  of  the  consuls, 

*  Nam  prior  lex  nos  nihil  lijpdebat:  quam  si,  nt  est  prouulgata,  laodare  volais- 
semui,  aut,  ut  erat  oeg:ligeoda,  Degtigere,  nocere  omoio  nobis  oon  potuisset;  Hie 
mibi  i^rimum  roeuin  cunsilium  defuit  ^  sed  etiam  obfuit«  Ceci,  caeci,  inquam, 
•  fMimas  in  restitu  mutando,  in  popaU  rogando.  Quod,  nisi  Dominatim  mecum  ag\ 
cceptum  esset,  pernlciosom  fait.r— Me,  meot  meis  tradidi  ioimicis,  inspectaole  et 
taeente  te;  qui,  si  000  pkis  iogenio  Talebas  i|ttaiii  ego,  certe  timebas  loinut.  Ad, 
^tt.  3,  J  5, 
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siDce  it  was  every  roan't  duty  to  look  to  himself*  :*'  which  wm 
-  all  that  they  could  get  from  him. 

Clodius,  all  the  while,  was  not  idle,   but  pushed  on  hit  liv 
with  great  vigour;  and,  calling  the  people  into  the  Flsraoiiai 
.    circus,  summoned  thither  all  the  young  Yiobles  and  the  knif^hti, 
who  were  so  busy  in  Cicero's  cause,  to  give  an  account  of  their 
conduct  to  that  assembly:  but  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  bear* 
dered  his  slaves  and  mercenaries  to  fall  upon  them  with  dnwa 
swords,  and  vollies  of  stones,  in  so  rude  a  manner,  tbat.Uorteosias 
was  almost  killed,  and  Vibienus,  another  senator,  ao  desperately 
hurt;  that  be  died  soon  after  of  his  woundsf.     Here  he  produced 
the  two  consuls  to  deliver  their  sentiments  to  the  people  on  the 
merit  of  Cicero's  consulship ;  when  Gabinus  declared,  with  gresC 
gravity,  that  he  utterly  condeinned  the  putting  citizens  to  death 
without  a  trial :  Piso  only  said,  "  that  he  had  always  been  on  the 
merciful  side,  and  had  a  great  aversion  to  cruelty^/*     The  reason 
of  holding  this  assembly  in  the  Flaminian  circus,   withoat  the 
gates  of  Rome,  was  to  give  Caesar  an  opportunity  of  assistnif  at 
it,  who,  being  now  invested  with  a  military  comnnaod,  could  not 
appear  within  the  walls.    Coesar,  therefore,  being  called  apoo^ 
after  the  consuls,  to  deliver  bis  mind  on  the  same  question,  de- 
clared, *'  that  the  proceed ilngs  against  Lentulus  and  the  rest  were 
irregular  and  illegal ;  but  that  he  could  not  approve  the  design  of 
punishing  any  body  for  them  :  that  all  the  world  knew  his  sense 
of  the  mntter,  and  that  he  had  given  his  vote  against  taking  awsy 
their  lives;  yet  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  propound  a  law  at  this 
time  about  things   that  were  so  long  past§."     This  answer  wss 

*  Ef^ere— — Gabiaiiim  *,  nine  provincia  stare  non  posse  ;  ipem  babere  a  tribnio 
p)eb,— -a  senatu  quidem  dcf  perassc  ;  bujos  te  cupiditati  obteqai,  aicyt  ego  fecia- 
aem  in  rollen^a  meu;  nihil  Cbse  quod  presidiam  cooialam  implorarem  ;  aibi  qaeaqaf 
consalere  oportere.  Ice.     In  Pisun.  6* 

•fQoi  adesse  oobilistimosadolescentesyhonestisiiinoscquifes  Kommnoadeprecatora 
mtm  Miotis  jnsserit  ;  eosque  ope raram  tuarum  gladiis  ct  lapidibus  objccerit,  Pra 
Sext.  19. 

Vidi  bouc  ipsum  HortcoBJum,  lunieo  ct  oruamentam  retpab.  psne  interfici  afr> 
▼Oram  maDo— qua  in  turba  C.  Vibienus,  senator,  vir  optimus,  cuqi  hoccMB  esset 
noa,  ila  est  molctatus,  ut  vitam  amisserit.    Pro  Mil.  14, 

)  Pressa  Toce  et  tunaulcnta,  qnod  in  civet  indemoatos  esset  aDiniadvcrtaB,  i4 
aibi  dixit  graris  auctor  veliementissiine  displicere.     Post  red^  io  Seo.  6. 

Com  esses  interrogatus  quid  iientircs  de  consulatu  meo,  respondea,  cruflelitate^ 
tibi  oon  placere.    In  Pis.  H,    Tc  semper  misericordcm  fuitse,     Poat  red.  io  Scb,7 

^  Dio,  I.  38.  p.  69, 
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mrtfuly  and  agreeable  to  the  part  which  he  was  then  acting;  for 
^hile  it  confirmed  (be  foundatioD.of  ClodiuB*8  law,  it  carried  a 
shew  of  moderation  towards  Cicero;  or,  as  an  ingenious  writer 
expresses  it,  **  left  appearances  only  to  the  one,  but  did  real  ser« 
▼ice  to  the  other*." 

In  this  assembly,  Clodius  got  a  new  law  likewise  enacted,  that 
made  a  great  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  republic  ;  Tiz 
the  repeal  of  the  i^lian  and  Fusian  laws :  by  which  the  people 
were  left  at  liberty  to  trau%act  all  public  business,,  even  on  the 
days  called  Fasti,  without  being  liable  to  be  obstructed  by  the 
magistrates  on  any  pretence  whateverf.  The  two  laws,  now  re- 
pealed, had  been  in  force  about  a  hundred  ye^nj: ;  and  made  jt 
unlawful  to  act  any  thing  with  the  people,  while  the  augurs  or 
consuls  were  observing  the  heavens  and  taking  the  auspices* 
This  wise  constitution  was  the  main  support  of  the  aristocratical 
interest,  and  a  perpetual  curb  to  the  petulance  of  factious  tri- 
bunes, whose  chief  opportunity  of  doing  mischief  lay  in  their 
power  of  obtruding  dangerous  laws  upon  the  city  by  their  credit 
with  the  populace.  Cicero  therefore  frequently  laments  the  loss 
of  these  two  laws,  as  fatal  to  the  republic;  he  calls  ttiem  *'  the 
most  sacred  and  salutary  laws  of  the  state;  the  fences  of  their 
civil  peace  and  quiet ;  the  very  walls  and  bulwarks  of  the  repub- 
lic; which  had  held  out  against  the  fierceness  of  the  Gracchi ; 
the  audaciousness  of  Saturninus;  themobsof  Drusus;  the  blood- 
shed of  Cinna ;  the  arms  of  Sylla,$  to  be  abolished  at  last  by  the 
violence  of  this  worthless  tribune. 

Pompey,  who  bad  hitherto  been  given  Cicero  the  strongest  as<» 
surances  of  his  friendship,  and  been  frequent  and  open  in  his  visits 

*  Exil.  pe  Cic.  p«  J33. 

f  lisdem  cuosulibus  sedeolibas  atqueintpecUntibus  laUlex  CBt,  qeantpicia  w% 
ler^nt,  ne  qai«  ubnanciaret,  oe  quit  legi  Intercederet  ;  ut  omoibutfMtU  diebui 
Icf^em  ferre  lireret :  ut  lex  ^lia,  lex  Fusia,  oe  raleret.  Qua  ana  roj^tione  qais 
Qon  iiilelHgflt,  universam  reoipublicam  ette  deletam  ?  [Pni  Sext.  is.]  Softulil; 
<liiai  leg:et,  ^liam  et  Fuaiam,  oiaxime  reipiib.  aalntares.  De  Harasp.  rMp,  97. 
The  Dies  Fasti  were  the  dayn  00  whieh  the  courts  of  law  were  open,  and  the 
prrtors  sat  to  bear  causev,  which  were  marked  for  that  pqrpoea  io  the  calendars ; 
bat  t>efore  this  Clodian  law,  it  was  not  allowed  to  transact  any  basioesa  apon  them 
with  the  people, 

X  Centum  prope  annos  legem  ^liam  et  Fusiam  tenueramos.     In  Pis,  &• 
^  Deinde  nanctitsimas  le^s,  ^liaaact  Fasiamt  qacin  Gracchoran  fcrocitate,  et 
in  andacia  Satoruini,  et  in  collavioae  Droai,  el  \m  craore  Cioaano,  etinm  inter  Syl* 
Inna  arma  vixerunt,  solas  concnicaria  ac  pro  oihilo  patoria.    In  Vatio.9,   Propugw 
aacala  mnriqae  traoqaillitatis  ct  otii.    in  Pisoo,  4« 
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to  bim,  began  now,  as  the  plot  ripened  towsrdt  a  crisis,  tognv 
cool  and  reserved ;  while  the  Clodian  faction,'  fraring  lest  be  orighl 
be  induced  at  last  to  protect  him,  were  employing  all  their  aiH^ 
**to  infuse  jealousies  and  suspicions  into  bim  of  a  design  sgaisrt 
him  from  Cicero.  They  posted  some  of  their  confidents  at  Cics- 
ro*s  house  to  watch  bis  coming  thither,  and  to  admonish  htm.  If 
whispers  and  "billets  put  info  his  hands,  to  beeautiouaof  veatariag 
himself  there,  and  to  take  better  care  of  .his  life  ;  which  was 
inculcated  to  him  likewise  so  strongly  at  home  by  perpetosl  let- 
ters and  messages  from  pretended  friends,  that  be  thought  fit  Is 
withdraw  himself  from  the  city,  to  his  house  on  the  Alban  hill*.^ 
It  cannot  be  imagined  that  he  could  entertain  any  real  apprehev- 
sioB  of  Cicero;  both  Cicero*s  character  and  his  owu  mske  thai 
incredible:  but  if  be  bad  conceived  any,  it  was  not,  ssCiecfs 
says,  against  him,  but  against  the  common  enemies  6f.  them  both, 
lest  they  misht  possibly  attempt  somewhat  inCicero*s  naoie  ;  sa4, 
by  the  opportunity  of  charging  it  upon  Cicero,  hope  to  get  rid  of 
them  both  at  the  same  time.  But  the  most- probable  conjecture  li^ 
that  being  obliged,  by  his  engagements  with  Cseaar,  to  desert 
Cicero  and  suffer  him  to  be  driven  out  of  the  city,  he  waa  willing 
to  humour  these  insinuations,  as  giving  the  most  plausiblepre- 
text  of  excusing  his  perfidy. 

But  Cicero  had  still  with  him  not  only  all  the  besf,  but  much 
the  greatest  part  of  the  city  ;  determined  to  nip  all  hazards,  and 
expose  their  lives  for  his  safety;  f  and  was  more  than  a  match 
for  all  ihe  strength  of  Ctodius  and  the  consuls,  if  the  triumvirate 
would  only  stand  neuter.  Before  tUinirg  came  tlierefore  to  ex- 
tremity. Us  thought  it  ndviseable  to  press  Ponipey  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  know  for  certain,  what  he  had  to  expect  from  him  ; 
someof  his  chief  friends  undertook  this  task;  Lucullus,  Torquaiu% 
Lentulus,  &c.  who,  with  a  numerous  attendants  of  citizens,  went 

*  Cum  iidrm  illiim.  ul  mr  metofrct,   me  cavcret,  moaoerunt  ■,  itdetn  me,  niibi 
ilium  nui  twc  iininicists'imum,  dicercnt, — Fr.  Dom.Xl. 

Quom— domi  men>  certi  liomincs  ud  cam  rem  cum|io«iti  mouuernnt,  ut  eMet  caoti- 
c*r ;  ejusque  v'llx  a  me  iosidms  apud  me  dumi  |>ositas  esse  dixrruut  ;   atque  liSQcci 
&u«pirionrro  alii  liltiris  mittrndin,  alii  ounciis,  alii (ornm  ip>i  cxcilnvcrunt.  nl  i>lr, 
cum   a  me  rrrtr  nihil  tiro* nt,  ub  illis/nt*  quid  mco  nomine  molireutur,  ettvcndua 
|)utnr<*t.    1*10  S«'kI,  18, 

t  Si  efTit  in  ruuta  tarn  bona,tanlo  ilndio  icnatus  consensu  tiim  inrrcdibili  bouo- 
rum  oroniniu,  lann  parato,  tota  dcuique  Italia  ad  omnem  cooteniioueoi  cipedite. 
lb.  16, 
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-to  Bnd.biin  at  bis  Alban  Villa,  and  to  intercede  witb  him^  not  to 
desert  the  fortunes  of  his  old  friend.  He  received  tbem  civilly^ 
though  coldly ;  referring  them  wholly  to  the  consuls,  and  de- 
claring, "  that  he,  being  only  a  private  ipan,  could  not  pretend  to 
fake  the  field  against  an  armed  tribune^  without  a  public  au» 
^hority ;  but  if  the  consuls,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  would  enter 
into  ^be  affair,  be  would  presently  arm  himself  in  their  defenceV* 
With  this  answer  they  addressed  themselves  again  to  the  con** 
jiu)8:  but  with  no  better  success  than  before:  Gabinius  treated' 
them  rudely  ;  but  Piso  calmly  told  them,  "  that  he  was  not  so 
jStouta  jcpnsul,.as  Torquatus  and  Cicero  had  been ;  that  there  was 
QO  need  of  arms,  or  fighting;  that  Cicero  might  save  the  republic 
a  second  time,  if  he  pleased,  by  withdrawing  himself;  for  if  be 
/staid,  it  would  cost  an  infinite  quantity  of  civil  blood;  and  in 
Abort,  that  neither  he  nor  his  colleague,  nor  his  son-in-law  Csesar, 
jwould  relinquish  the  party  of  the  tribunet." 

After  this  repulse,  Cicero  resolved  to  make  bis  last  effort  on 
Poropey  by,  throwing  himself  in  person  at  his  feet.  Plutarch 
t^ils  us,  that  Pompey  slipt  out  of  a  back  door,  and  would  not  see 
him :  but  it  is  certain,  from  Cicero's  account,  that  be  was  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience;  ''and  when  he  began  to  press,  4ind  even 
supplicate  him,  in  a  manner  the  most  affecting,  that  Pompey  flatly 
flpfused  to  help  him;  alleging,  in  excuse  to  himself,  the  necessity, 
which  he  was  under,  of  acting  nothing  against  the  will  of  CaesarJ." 
This  experiment  couvinped  Cicero  that  he  had  a  much  greater, 
pipwer  to  contend  with  than  what  had  yet  appeared  in  sight;  be 
called  therefore  a  council  of  his  friends,  with  intent  to  take  his 
final  resolution  agreeable  to  their  advice.  The  .question  wa*, 
«<  whether  it  was  best  to  stay,  and  defend  himself  by  force;  or  to 

• 

•  Noone  ad  te  L.  Leutnlnt  L«'  Torquttns,  M.  Loculloi  Tenit  ?  Qai  omnet  ad 
euui  muUique  mortalei  oratnin  in  Albaoam  obsecratoroqae  Teiierant,  ne  meat  for- 
lanaa  detereret,  cam  reipub.  fortanUcoDJaoclat.— Sc  cootraarmatumTribaouai 
pleb.  tioe  contilio  publico  decertare  nolle  ;  contulibnt  ex  teoaint  contulto  re apub. 
^fesdentibas,  se  arma  tompturam.    la^t«a«31« 

t  Qnid,  infelix,reiponderii?— Te  non  ease  lam  fortero,  qoam  ipse  Torquatus  in 

conaulatn  fuisset,  aut  ego ;  nihil  opni  eiae  armif,  nihil  conrcntione :  me  potte 

iDtemm  reropub,    aerrare,  si  cessissem;  inSnitam  caedem   fore,  si   restitisaem. 

Deinde  ad  extremnm,  neqne  se  neque  i^eneram,  ncqnc  collefaa  snun  iribniio  plcb^ 

dcruturnm«    Ibid. 

X  !•«   qui  not  sibi  qoondam  ad  pedes  stralos  ne  snbleTabat  qniden,  qui  sc  Ribil 
contra  hujus  volantatem  facere  posse  aiebat.    Ad  Att.  10.  4. 
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THE   wretched  alternative  to  which  Cicero  wns  reduced    of 

I^JDg  either  his  country  or  his  life   is  sufficient  to  confute  all  the 

^-avils  of  those,  who,  from  a  hint  or  two  in  his  writings,  obscurely 

Xbrown  out,   and  not  well  understood,  are  80  forward  to  charge 

lim  with   llie  levity   of  temporizing,  or  selling  himself  for  any 

Iribe,  which  could  feed  his  vanity  :  for  nothing  is  more  evident, 

than  thai  be  might  not  only  haveavoided  thisstorm,  but  obtained 

whiitever   honours  be  pleased,  by  entering  into  the  measures  of 

the  triumvirate,  and  lending  his  authority  to  the  support  of  their 

power;  and  that  the  only  thing  which  provoked  Caesar  to  bring 

ibis  calamity  upon  him,  was,  to  see  all  his  offers  slighted,  and  his 

friendship  utterly  rejected  by  him*.     This  he  expressly  declares 

lothe  senate,  who  were  conscious  of  the  truth  of  it;  *'  that  Caesar 

had  tried  all  means  to  induce  him  to  take  part  in  the  acts  of  bis 

consulship;  had  offered   him  commissions  and   lieutenancies  of 

^hat  kind,  and  with  what  privileges  he  should  desire;  to  make 

bitn  even  a  fourth  in  the  alliance  of  the  three,  and  to  hold  him  in 

the  same  rank  of  friendship  with  Ponopey  himself. — All  which  I 

*  Hoc  sibi  coutraxisse  videbatur  Cicero,  quod  inter  xx«  Tirot  divideDdo  agro  Caa- 
P^Do  cue  Doluisset.     Veil.  Pater.  2.  45.     Ad  Att.  9.  2. 
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refused,  says  he,  not  out  of  slight  to  Caesar^  but  coMt 
prrbcipies:  and  because  I  thought  the  acceptance  d 
becoming  the  character  which  I  sustained :  hovr  wi 
not  dispute ;  but  I  am  sure,  that  it  was  firmly  and  biai 
instead  of 'baffling  the  malice  of  my  enemies^  as  I  < 
easily  done  by  that  help,  I  chose  to  suffer  any  irtoli 
than  to  desert  your  interest,  and  descend  fraoi  my  lai 

Cvsar  continued  at  Home,  till  he  saw  Cicero  dri?ei 
but  had  no  soouerlaid  down  bis  consulship,  tbap^harl 
attacked  and  affronted  himself,  by  two  of  the  new  pie 
mitius  and  C.  Memmius  ;  who  called  in  question  4hi 
his  acts,  and  made  several  efforts  in  the  senate  tp  g 
nulled  by  public  authority.  But  the  senate  bad  no 
meddle  wrth  an  affair  so  delicate:  so  that  the  wIk 
some  fruitless  debates  and  altercations ;  and  Csesar,  li 
attempts  of  that  kind  in  his  absence,  took  care  alwa^ 
of  bribes,  to  secure  the  leading  magistrates  to  hia  ini 
so  went  off  to  his  province  of  Gaulf.  But  aa  tbta 
opposition  gave  some  little  ruffle  to  the  Triumvirate, 
them  as  an  additional  excuse  for  their  behaviour  tow; 
alleging  that  their  own  dangers  were  nearer  to  then 
people's;  and  that  they  were  obliged,  for  their  own  \ 
to  irritate  so  popular  a  tribune  as  Clodius^. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Cicero  was  gone,  C 
the  forum  with  his  band  of  slaves  and  incendiaries,  at 
a  second  law  to  tlie  Roman  people,  as  he  called  tb 
there  was  not  one  honest  citizen,  or  man  of  cred 
them.  The  law,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  scattei 
of  it,  was  conceived  in  the  following  terms  : 

•  Consul  egit  ras  res,,  quarun  me  partiripcm  esse  Toliiit. — Me  i\ 
viratum  accipercm  rogavit  -,  me  in  tribus  sibi  conjuDCtissimis  coi 
Toluit ;  roihi  Icgationem.  quaro  Tellem,  quango  rum  hoiiore  velTen 
lionore  veliem,  dolulit.  Quee  ego  non  iugrato  aniino,  seiJ  obstinalion 
teutia;  rcpudiari,  4cc*     De  Pror.  Coos.  17. 

f  llliautem  aliquo  turn  timore  prrterriti,  quod  acta  ilia,  atqtie  o 
tupt'rioriK  labefactari  a  prfPtoribus.  infirmaii  a  scuatu,  atque  priocif 
putahnnt.     Tribunum  poputarem  a  se  alienare  uolebaui,  suaque  sibi 
cula  ease/quam  men  loquebantur.     Pro  Sext.  18. 

X  Non  deuic^ue  »ufl'ragii  latoremiu  istatuaproscriptione  quenquai 
ac  sicarium  rcperirc  potuisti*     Pro  Dom.  la. 
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"Whereas  M.  T.Cicero  has  put  Roman  citizens  to  deaths  un- 
heard and  uncondemned;  and,  for  this  end,  forged  the  authority 
aoil  decree  of  the  senate :  may  it  please  you  to  ordain,  that  be 
be  luterdicted  from  fire  and  water :  that  nobody  presume  to  bar* 
bouror  receive  him,  on  pain  of  death:  and  that  whoever  shall 
moye,  speak,  vote,  or  take  any  step  towards  recalling  him,  he 
should  be  treated  as  a  public  enemy ;  unless  those  should  first 
be  recalled  to  life,  whom  Cicero  unlawfully  put  to  deaths 

The  law  was  drawn  by  Sext.  Clodius,  the  kinsman  and  prime 
minister  of  the  tribune;  though  Vatinius  also  laid  s<»me  clain^  to 
it,  and  was  the  only*one  of  senatorian  rank  who  openly  approved 
itt«  It  was  essentially  null  and  invalid,  both  for  the  n^atter  and 
the  form  .*  for  in  the  first  place,  it  was  not  properly  a  law,  but 
what  they  called  a  privilege;  or  an  act,  to  inflict  penalties  on  a 
particular  citizen  by  name,  without  any  previous  trial ;  which 
was  expressly  prohibited  by  the  most  sacred  and  fundamental 
constitutions  of  the  republic;*:.  Secondly,  the  terms  of  it  were 
10 absurd,  that  they  annulled  themselves ;  for  it  enacted,  not  that 
Cicero  may  or.should  be,  but  that  he  be  interdicted  ;  which  was 
impossible;  since  no  power  on  earth,  says  Cicero,  can  make  a 
thing  to  be  done§.  Thirdly,  the  penal  clause  being  grounded 
OQ  a  suggestion  notoriously  false,  that  Cicero  had  forged  the  de- 
crees of  the  senate;  it  could  not  possibly  stand,  for  want  of  a 
foundation||.  Lastly,  though  it  provided  that  nobody  should 
harbour  him,  yet  it  had  not  ordered  him  to  be  expelled,  or  en- 

•  Vid,  Pro-  Dom.  18,  19,20.     Post,  red,  in  Sen*  2,  x. 

t  Haoc  tibi  le^ero  S,  Cludius  tcripsit — humiiii  e^eotissimo  ac  facinorottimo  S, 
^^io,  ftocio  tai  tfangnioit, — Hoc  tu  scriptore ,  hoc  coasiliario,  hoc  mioittro— Rcn- 
pttb.  piTdidiBti.  Pro  Dom.  2.  x.  18.  ille  uous  ordinia  notiri  dUcessa  meo— paUm 
mlUfit.— ProScxt.64. 

\  Vftant  leges  Kacrat^e,  vetant  XII,  tabular,  legea  pr'iTatU  hominibua  irrogaru 
Idetteoim  priviiegium.     Pro  dom,  17. 

S  Non  tulitut  intcrdicatur  sed  ut  interdictum  ait— Sexte  noster,  bona  Teaia, 
qioaiam  jam  dialecticos  es— quod  factum  non  est,  ut  ait  fnctura,  fcrri  ad  populum 
•tttfcrbis  allissanciri,  aut  sufrrau:iia  coofirmari  potent?  ib.  18.  Quid  ai  iia  verbia 
Kiipta  est  ista  proscriplio,  ut  ae  ipsa  (lissohat  ?    ib..  19. 

N.  B,  The  diatinctiou  here  iutiiiiated  between  inlerdicatur,  and  interdictum  sit ^ 
^•Wfeiibc  attention  of  all  Graminarinns.  They  are  commonly  used  indiiTercolly 
M  terns  wholly  equiTalcut  ;  yet,  according  to  Cicero^a  criticism,  the  one,  wc  aee, 
■»li«»  the  aeuse  absurd,  where  the  other  is  just  and  proper. 

li  Estenim,  quod  M,  Tallius  falsum  senatus  coosulturoretulerit,  si  ig'itur  retulit 
WiiBi  seoatus  conaultnm,  turn  est  rogatio  :  si  non  retulit,  uuIU  est.     Pr«  Dom.  19, 
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j«HM(l  kMM  W  «|Mtt  tW  oty  *■     it  was  llie  cw#roin  aiMtd 
^  Ut«  tnBv<^  t^  tMett    Ihr  name   of  tUe   tribe,   wbKfcd 
ttlMH»M«»:  M»(  nl'lbc  iD*n  m)ii>  first  voted  id  it  fori 
WmI  hv  wiK^I  b*  inBswtttvl   down  u-iih    the  law  did 
|Kii*t*|Mi(  irtniiw»»  awl  )M«aM(cr  of  i't.      Tlin  lioDOOf  fli 
W  VMi)    XaIwI'M,  •  »c««.  ubscuie  fellow,    wiibotiliifd 
hiliiuiiiMi,  wlK>  trt  *fi«t«'irWadecl;rir>l,  Uiit  hewMm 
M  (1m   iiut«,   immI  kiKir  Holbinai  it  all  of  tbe  inatl«r:  «U 
VtMfi>tM.c«)«Mi  to  ob*<^r«c,    whvii  he  wm«   repnmcliiii;  Q 
With  Una  net.  tK«iSr<luliu»  iiiiglit  efl*ily  br  Itte  fint  n 
tot  waul  gi  ■  lwl)C4Ug,  UM-d  to  lie  nil    iirgbt  fa  ttte  f( 
ttaft  iliautc  ibM  wlirn  Ik  was  ilrivtri  to  the  orcewiiycf 
Vl«Vlrt|l>«  t^ould  \i'yf-  *)^  ebltito  fini  a  mon*  rrputiblcM 
►■   Wrth  »hw  h*  iSBinrt  CiCLTo,   ltM!ie  wns  ipniber  pttW 
|lntwn»  Umv.  which,  iJCLarding  to  (tie  fttipuUUoa  it 
^MtWd,  wao  to  l"^  tlie   pay  and  pr:i-c  for  it :    tn   graut  toti 
VOMuU  tl<v  proviiiceii  iil)t>vesptf(l'n'il,  with   a  pTOiiaionol 
•Ml  lli>.'('»  'ii»'t  money  lliey  tlioirj-Iil  litg.       Both  tbe  h 
uritliiiu)  itp|x)Rllinn;  unil  t'lodjus  tost  no  time  Hi  puttit 
ttfthtHfM  HI  i-XMriilioti ;    but  fril  to  work  immf,iiine|y  io 
llliniinit    mid  (lenioiishiug  Citni/B  houses,   both  in  i' 
ItWtMninlry.     'I'bu  best  imn  ol' Ins  f-iKnin  was   divided  4 
ttt»  (WO  ci)n»oU;  tbe  mnrble  columns  of  Ins  Putatia 
l'*rnfl  publlfly  lo  Pisr.'s   fallier-m-litw;    rin.i  tlie   rich  fun 
itrbii    TuRcuinn  villa  to  bis  neighbour  Gubinius;     whoren 
cvoii  lilt;  tieea  of  his  phinliitions  into    bis  o.vn  grounds{|:  ai 
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i  Tfil.u.S.rgi^,,ni..i|iiiiu.  fi.il  ^  p,„  T.a 
I'lili  will  ihe  rurm,  M  sppian  riani  r^uginr;!: 
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make  the  loss  of  his  house  in  Rome  irretrievable,  Clodius  conse- 
crated the  Area,  on  which  it  stood,  to  the  perpetusi  service  of 
religion,  and  built  a  temple  upon  it  to  the  goddess  Liberty*. 

While  Cicero's  house  was  in  flames,  (he  two  consuls  with  all 
their  seditious  crew  round  them,  were  publicly  feastingand  con* 
gntulating  each  other  for  their  victory,  and  for  having  revenged 
the  death  of  their  old  friends  on  the  head  of  Cicero;  where,  in 
(he  gaiety  of  their  hearts,  Gabinius  openly  bragged  that  he  had 
always  been  the  favourite  of  Cataline  :  and  Piso  that  he  was  cou-^ 
fin  to  Cethegusf.  Clodius  in  the  mean  while,  not  content  with 
exerting  his  vengeance  oj^ly  on  Cioero's  houses,  pursued  bis  wife 
and  children  with  the  same  fury;  and  made  several  attempts  to 
get  young  Cicero,  the  son,  into  his  hands,  then  about  six  years 
old,  with  an  intent  to  kill  him$:  but  (he  child  was  carefully 
guarded  by  the  friends  of  the  family,  and  removed  from  the  reacii 
of  his  malice.  Terentia  had  taken  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of 
Testa,  but  was  dragged  out  of  it  forcibly,  by  his  orders,  to  the 
public  office  or  tribunal,  where  he  was  sitting,  to  be  examined, 
about  the  concealment  of  her  husband's  effects:  but,  being  a 
troinan  of  singular  spirit  and  resolution,  she  bore  all  his  insultd 
with  a  masculine  cournge§. 

But  while  Clodius  seemed  to  aim  at  nothing  in  this  aOair,  but 
the  gratification  of  his  revenge,  he  was  carrying  on  a  private  in- 
terest at  the  same  time,  which  he  had  much  ai  heart.  The 
house,  in  which  he  himself  lived,  was  contiguous  to  a  part  of 
Cicero's  ground,  which,  being  now  laid  open,  made  that  side  of 

Com  domus  in  Palatio,  villa  in  Tusculauo,  altera  ad  altornm  consulcm  transferc- 
H«tar,  colnronv  marmortfap  ex  apdibiis  meia,  iDspectante  populo  Homano,  ad  soce- 
t^B  roDsuHR  purtabantur  ;  iu  fuaduni  autrm  vicini  coiisulia  son  iualrumeotom, 
^ot  urnamenta  villap,  sed  ^iain  arburea  transferebaotar.     Pro  Duiu.  94* 

*  Com  mis  dical  te  minibus  dnmam  civiaoptimi  tTerfiasf,  et  earn  iisdem  maiii- 
^•tcnosecraase, — lb.  40% 

t  Domut  ardtbat  in  Palaiio — Consoles  rpulabaotur,  ct  in  conjuratorum  graiuU- 
tioM  versabantur ,  cum  alter  se  Catalinae  deliciaa,  alter  Celhcgi  cuosobrinum  faisse 
^cercl— Pro  Dom.  24.  in  Pisun,  XI.     Pro  Sext.  34. 
X  Vexabatnr  uxor  niea;  liberi  ad  nrccm  qnsrebantar.     Pro  Sext.  94. 
Olid  vo»  uxor  tnea  iDi<>era  vi<»larat  ?    Quani    vexaviiitis,  raptaviatia—- quid  mca 
&Ua^— Quid  parvus  films  ^ — Quid  fecerat,  quod  ruua  totica  per  ioaidiaa  iaierfictre 
folaiiiii  ?— pro  Dom   -23. 

S  Ateqaidcni  omnia  Aeri  foitissime  atque  amantisaimc  video  ;  necmiror;  nam 
*<iiiep.  ValeriuB — scripsit  id  qnud  ego  maximo  cum  Ueta  legl^  qncauMlmodam  a 
Vati  ad  tabulam  Valeriam  ducta  eases.     £p.  Fam,  14.  9* 
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the  Palaline  hill  the  most  airy  bikJ  desirable  aitualioo  in  Elont: 
bi»  inlentioa  iheret'ore  was.  by  the  purctiase  of  aiiotbef  hoiuc 
which a'ood  next  to  bim,  (o  make  the  whole  area  his  own,  wilh 
the  benefit  of  the  line  portico  aad  icinple  anucxed  :  to  tkiat  he 
bad  DO  tooner  dcinolisbeil  Ciceio'a  houtc,  ttiau  be  began  lo  iKtt 
with  the  owner  of  the  nexi.  Q.  S«ii«  Poktumua,  a  Ronuin  koigbl, 
who  abaolutely  refueed  lo  sell  ii,  awl  declared,  ibat  Clodiin.of 
all  oien,  Should  nerer  have  il,  while  Lie  lived  ;  Clodius  tbreaiened 
toobatrucl  bis  wiudowa;  but  Ciiding  that  ueither  bis  ihreau  on 
offer*  mailed  any  tbing,  be  comrived  to  get  tbe  knight  |>oi»oaeHi 
ind  to  bought  tiic  bouse,  after  bi«  death,  at  the  aale  of  hiacSVcts, 
by  outbidding  all  wbooffered  for  it.  IIis  next  step  was,  tOK- 
cureihe  remaining  partorCiccro*B  area,  which  was  not  includeil 
in  tbe  con&eciation,  and  was  now  nlsoexpo&ed  by  bis  dirtfctioB 
to  a  public  auction;  but  a«  it  was  not  easy  tu  tind  any  citizen  wbo 
would  bill  for  it,  and  he  did  not  care  \o  buy  it  in  brs  oivn  name,  h* 
was  forced  to  provide  an  obscure  needy  felloMr,  lmUo*!  8catii,  U 
purchase  it  for  him,  and  by  that  means  became  inA&ter  of  ttie 
tnoat  spacious  habitation  in  all  the  city*. 

This  desolation  of  Cicero's  fortunes  at  home,  and  tlie  mise^ 
which  he  EufTt'ied  abroad,  in  being  deprived  of  every  thing  tbil 
was  dear  lo  bin),  soon  made  him  repent  of  the  resolution  of  hu 
flight;  wliich  he  ascribes  to  the  envy  and  treachery  of  bis  coun- 
sellors, who,  taking  ihe  advantage  of  his  fears,  and  tlie  pecpicxiiy 
which  he  was  under,  pusheil  Iniii  to  an  act  bolh  ruinuus  and  in- 
glorious. 'Ibis  be  cbieHy  cbargea  on  Horlensius;  and  thougl* 
be  forbears   to   name  him  to  Atticus,  on  account  of  the  strict 

■  IjMC  cun  lociillinf,  cmn  rdiamrapidllalc  flagnrtt.     Pro  Dotn.  «|. 

MoDamfDlam  ittr,  nonqnini  ant  rdigionen  ■llaia  cxcggilaTil ;  tiabilarc  iautt 
uagni&ce  tolail ;  duaiquc  d  maKDat  rl  aul)!!!*  domoi  cttpjangirc,  Eodcm  f  ■■ct* 
(cnpori*  qiia  mrui  di>cr>*D>  i«ti  cautam  ccdli  eripnil,  a  Q.  Srio  coBlcndil,  (I 
doDum  >ibi  Tcodtrtl.  Cum  ilk  id  ntgarrl,  prtmo  ic  liiiniDibu*  ijni  caxobatrac- 
laruB  niDabalDr,  Affiiaabal  PoiIdidd),  w  tiro,  dumuia  auam  iatiBa>«»qaH> 
ratDram.  Acalui  adottictDi  i%  islisaicrmuue  iDlellcait,  quid  beri  oportcrat.  II*- 
nidcm  fcOFiioippcrliMinii  aaalnlil.  Emit  domum,  licilaloribaa  dcfuipti^^ 
Palilio  pakhFrrimo  prntpttlu  porlicDm  cum  conclat ibn*  paTimcatalam  Ircecalup 
pcdaiD  conCDpitral;  ampliHimum  [itriitTlnm,  facile  nl  omDJam  domoa  «l  laailat' 
«l  digoitatc  lupcrarct ;  ft  bomo  nligioiu*,  cum  cdca  meat  idin  emm(  Ct  *nd^ 
ret,  (amen  illii  tanti*  tenrbrii.  noo  auius  cit  luum  namcn  cmplibDi  ■•ciibcir. 
PoiDiticilicilScaloaeiB  ilUiD.    Pru  Dam.  44. 

At  iahacdibaiiquaa  lu  Q.Siio cquilc  Romano— per  te  apetllaiinc  intrrbcio, 
Icnti.     Dc  Harntp.  retpoD.  14, 
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^friendship  between  them,  yet  he  accuses  bioi  very  freely  to  his 
brother  Quintus  of  coming  every  day  insidiously  to  his  bou8e« 
and  with  the  greatest  professions  of  zeal  and  affection,  perpetu*- 
lally  insinuating  to  his  hopes  and  fears,  that,  by  giving  way  to  the 
present  rage,  he  could  not  fail  of  being  recalled  >vith  glory  in 
;three  days'  time*.  Hortensius  was  particularly  intimate  at  this 
-time  wM  Pompey;  and  might  possibly  be  employed  to  urge 
cCnfero  to  this  step,  in  order  to  save  Pompey  the  disgrace  of  being 
forced  to  act  against  him  with  a  high  hand.  But  let  that  be  as 
itVill,  it  was  Pompey's  conduct  which  shocked  Cicero  the  most; 
not  for  its  being  contrary  to  his  oaths  which  the  ambitious  can 
easily  dispense  with,  but  to  bis  interest,  which  they  never  neg- 
Ject,  but  through  weakness.  The  consideration  of  what  was 
useful  to  Pompey  made  him  depend  on  his  assistaneef :  he  could 
have  guarded  against  his  treachery,  but  could  not  suspect  him  of 
the  folly  of  giving  himself  entirely  up  to  Caesar,  who  was  the 
principal  mover  and  director  of  the  whole  affair. 

In  this  ruffled  and  querulous  state  of  his  mind,  stung  with  the 
recollection  of  his  own  mistakes,  and  the  perfidy  of  bis  friends, 
he  frequently  laments,  *'  that  he  bad  not  tried  the  fate  of  arms, 
and  resolved  either  to  conquer  bravely^  or  fall  honourably ;'' 
which  he  dwells  so  much  upon  in  his  letters,  as  to  seem  per- 
suaded that  it  would  have  been  his  wisest  course.  But  this  is  a 
problem  not  easy  to  be  solved:  it  is  certain,  that  his  enemies 
were  using  all  arts  to  urge  him  to  the  resolution  of  retreating,  as 
if  they  apprehended  the  consequences  of  his  stay;  and  that  the 
real  aim  of  the  triumvirate  was  not  to  destroy,  but  to  humble 
him :  yet  it  is  no  less  certain  that  all  resistance  must  have  been 
in  vain,  if  they  h^d  found  it  necessary  to  exert  their  strength 
against  him;  and  that  they  had  already  proceeded  too  far,  to 
puffer  him  to  remain  in  the  city,  in  defiance  of  them  ;  and  if  their 

*  Me  suinma  simuUtiooe  amorii,  sumratqae  assiduitate  quotidiana  sceleratit- 
aime,  iotidiositttoipque  tractarit,  adjuucto  etiam  Arrio,quoruHi  rgo  ronsiliis,  pro* 
fuiiait,  prsrceptis  deatitotuty  ia  banc  calamitateoi  incidU     Ad  Quint,  Frat,  1.  3. 

Svpe  triduo  flummacam  gloria  dicebat  ciae  rediturui,    lb.  4. 

t  Sed  li  quisquam  foissel,  qui  mc  Pompeii  minnt  libcrali  retponto,  p^rterritunii 
]iturpistimo  consilio  reTocaret,    Ad  Alt.  3.  15. 

MttUa,  quK  mentem  exlurbarent  meam ;  tubita  defectio  Pompeii,  Ad  Qoio, 
^rat.  1.4. 

Nullum  ett  meum  peecatnm  nisi  quod  iia  credidi,  a  quibus  nefas  pataraipfsff 
inc  decipi,  aui  etiam  qnibof  ne  idexpedirc  qaldcqii  arbitrmbar.    Ibid, 
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power  Itad  been  itctually  enifiloyed  to  drive  him  away,  b'n  rt- 
turn  niiiBl  h.ivc  beru  tlit;  more  despt^rate,  and  ihey  llie  more  in- 
terestcil  lo  koep  him  nur ;  no  tlint  it  ecema  to  have  bp«n  bis  niMt 
pruilent  )>art,  ami  tlic  tudst  iigreeiibk  10  his  character,  to  yictd,  u 
\vs  (liil,  to  tht^  iiecf»siiy  of  thu  times. 

But  we  have  a  lull  account  of  ihe  moliret  of  his  retreat,  tndie 
apecchcs  which  lie  mnde,  iiftcr  hi^  return,  both  to  tlie  senate  anl 
the  people. — "  Wben  [  saw  ibe  sennit?,"  anys  be,  "  depriveii  of 
its  leaders;  myself  partly  pusheil,  ami  partly  betiaycd  by  lite  tat- 
gistrates:  the  slevca  cnrollttd  by  name,  uufter  the  colourof  fti- 
teriiitiea;  ihc  rvmama  of  Citalmt-'s  forces  brought  again  into  llie 
field,  under  their  old  chjefK;  the  I  lif-hts  terrified  with  |>ru)efip- 
tioii:i ;  the  corporate  towns  I  .liiary  ixecution;  and  nil  wi;li 

death  and  destruction: — 1  c»»...  "till  liavc  defended  niyndfliy 
nrms;  and  was  advised  to  it  by  iiiiuiy  hrave  l'rieiid«  ;  nor  di^  I 
want  that  same  courage  which  you  had  all  seen  iiie  exert  cti 
Other  oi'casioiiai  but  wh«n  I  saw,  at  the  same  time,  tb;i(,  iff 
conquered    my   present  enemy  re   were   ninny    ntrxe    betiniv, 

wbom  I  had  still  toconriuer ;  •>'  I  happened  to  be  con<|U<:re(l, 

many  honest  men   would  full  with  me  and  after  nie;  Ibtt 

there  we're  people  enough  rei.«j  td  revenge  the  tribune's  blood, 
while  the  punishment  of  mine  would  be  left  lo  the  form*  oft 
trial  and  to  posterity ;  1  resolved  not  to  employ  force  in  defend- 
ing my  privaie  safely,  after  I  had  defended  that  of  the  public 
without  it;  and  was  willing,  ilmt  honeiil  m&n  should  r^iher  U> 
ment  the  ruin  of  niy  fortunes,  lliun  make  iheir  own  desperate  by 
ndbering  to  me  ;  and  if,  afrer  nil,  I  had  fallen  alune,  tiiat  vronM 
bave  been  dishonourable  lomjself:  if  amidst  the  alaoghierpf 
my  citizens,  faial  to  the  republic'." 

'  III  nnoiher  speech  ;  "  If  iii  so  good  a  cause,"  says  he.  "•up- 
ported  with'  suLb  zchI  by  thesenale:  by  the  concurrence  of  all 
honest  men  ;  by  ilie  leudy  help  of  all  Italy  ;  I  had  given  way  lo 
the  rage  of  a  dcspicai>le  tribune,  or  feared  the  levity  of  two  coa- 
templiUle  consuls,  I  must  own  myself  to  have  been  a  coward  with- 
out a  heart  or  head — but  there  were  other  things  which  moved 
me.  That  fury  Clodius  was  perpetually  proclaiming  id  his  ba- 
taiigurs,  that  what  lie  did  against  me,  was  done  by  tbe  autboulj 
pfPompey,  Crassus,  and  Cwsar— that  these  three  were  bis  coub- 

*  Pijit  rid.  in  Sen,   13,  |«, 
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sellors  in  the  cabin€t,  his  leaders  in  the  field  ;  one  of  wliom  had 
an  army  already    in  Italy,  and    the  other  two  could  raise  on6 

whenever  they  pleased What  then?    Was  it  my  part  to 

regard  the  vain  brags  of  an  enemy,  falsely  thrown  out  against 
those  eminent  men  ?  No;  it  was  not'his  talking,  but  their  silence^ 
which  shocked  me;  and,  though  they  had  other  reasons  for 
holding  their  tongues,  yet  to  one  in  my  circumstances^  their  say* 
ing  nothing  was  a  declaration;  their  silence  a  confession:  they 
had  cause,  indeed^  to  be  alarmed  on  their  own  account,  lest  their 
acfb  of  the  year  before  should  be  annulled  by  thepretors  and  the 

senate many  people  also  were  instilling  jealousies  of  me  into 

Pompey,  and  perpetually  admonishing  him  to  bew«re  of  me 

and  as  for  Caesar,  whom  some  Imagined  to  be  angry  with  me,  he 
vras^t  the  gates  of  the  city  with  an  army;  the  command  of  which 
lie  had  given  to  Appius,  my  enemy's  brother — When  I  saw  all 
this,  which  Was  open  and  manifest  to  every  body;  what  could 
I  do? — When  Clodius  declared  in  a  public  speech,  that  I  must 
either  conquer  twice,  or  perisb*-so  that  neither  my  victory,  nor 
my  fall  would  have  restored  the  peace  of  the  republic*.*' 

Clodius,  having  satiated  his  revenge  upon  Cicero,  proposed 
another  law,  not  less  violent  and  unjust,  against  Ptolemy,  king 
of  Cyprus;  to  deprive  him  ot  his  kingdom,  and  reduce  it  to  a 
II Oman  province,'  and  confiscate  his  whole  estate.  This  prince 
was  brother  to  the  king  of  iEgypt,  and  reigning'by  the  same 
right  of  hereditary  succession;  in  full  peace  and  amity  with 
Home;  accused  of  no  practices,  nor  suspected  of  any  designs 
as^ainsi  the  republic;  whose  only  crime  was  to  be  rich  and  co- 
vetous; so  that  the  law  was  an  unparalelled  act  of  injtifjtice,  and 
what  Cicero,  in  a  public  speech,  did  not  scruple  to  call  a  mere. 
robberyt*  But  Clodius  had  an  old  grudge  to  the  king  for  re-» 
fusing  to  ransom  him  when  he  was  taken  by  the  pirates;  and 
sending  him  only  the  contemptible  sum  of  two  talentsj^ :  and 

*  Pr,Scxtio.  )6,^16,  19. 
f  Qui  cum  \efre  nefaria  Ptolemspum,  rcgem  Cypri,  fratrcm  regis  Alexandrioi, 
c«»(ien)  jure  rr^nuntein,  cauta  incogoita,  p«blica«ses,popuIunique  Romanum  •cclere 
oblijl^assfs  ;  rum  in  ejus  regnum,  bona,  fortunaa,  latrocinium  hujua  imperii  im- 
n]isi«se«,  cujus  cum  patrr,  avo,  majoribus,  aocietaa  nubia  &  amicitia  fuitsctv*-* 
Pro.  Vow,  8, 

Kf  X  amicus,  nulla  injuria  coromcmorata,  nulla  repctitia  rebut,  cum  bonis  omDi<« 
bus  publicaretur.     Pro  Stxt.  s6,     De  quo  nulla  unquain  Buspicio  durior«    Ib«  87* 
X   Dio.  3S.p.78.     Appian.  1,  3.  441. 
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what,  esyg  Cicero,  must  oiher  kings  tliink  of  their  security,  to 
sec  tlieir  crowns  and  fortuiiFit  iit  ihe  disposal  of  a  tribune,  ami 
six  liunilred  mercenarit**?  The  law  passed,  liowerer,  withoat 
any  opptiBiiian  i  nntl  to  sanctify  it,  us  it  were,  and  give  itthr 
Wtter  fnce  Btiit  colour  of  justice,  Caio  was  cliarged  witli  tht 
cxi^ciiliDn  nf  it :  whicli  gave  Cloclins  a  double  plt:asiire,  by  im* 
posinf;  so  nhameful  n  tii«k  upon  itic  gravest  yinn  in  Rime.  It 
WH»  a  pnrt  likewise  of  tlie  same  law,  as  well  bs  of  Cato's  com- 
mission,  to  rciore  certntn  exik(>  of  Byzanliuni,  whom  theirqf]' 
hsil  driven  ont  for  crimes  against  the  public  peacet.  The  *•■ 
gaging  Cato  in  siicli  dirty  work  wm  u  mnsiPr-piec-e,  and  sentd 
iiiiuiy  pii'rppsp's  of  grenl  u«e  to  Cloiiius:  first,  to  get  rid  of « 
tinulilesome  a[)ver*niy  for  the  remainiler  of  his  magtBtracT: 
secondly,  to  fix  a  hlot  on  Cnio  himself,  ami  shew,  tlial  ihe  a>M 
rigtil  prelcndciM  to  virtue  might  be  caoptit  by  n  proper  baiii 
tdirdly.  to  slop  his  nioiilh  for  the  fnluri%  as  he  openly  bragged, 
fiuni  (iHmouriug  against  extraordinary  commissioDs  :  fourthly, 
to  ubiige  him,  above  all,  to  ackiiov  edge  the  validity  of  liii  aclt, 
by  bia  submitting  to  bear  a  part  in  them*.  The  tribune  hsd  ibe 
BaiisFactiou  to  see  Cato  taken  in  his  trap;  and  received  a  congri* 
tnlatory  letter  upon  ii  frnni  Caisar,  addressed  to  him  in  Ibe  fatni- 
hariilK  ot Csttar  to  Clodius;  which  he  read  publicly  ID  tbe 
people,    as   a   proof  of  the  singular  intimacy  between   them|. 

■■  En  '.   cur   cf  teti  rrgi'*  lUljilem  e»t  ri>rtanim  (nam  arbitmitor,    cam 
*iilfai>r,  per  tiibuaum   iliqaciD  &  icicciitu  upcru  (c  furtanl*    ipoliu-i,  Je  ngm 
amni  poiic  nndiri  ?     Pim.  Fnf.  07, 

t  Hujui  ptcuniiL-  dc  ports  a  lis,  ft,  li  quit  •DHm  jut  dcftDiler*!,  beJlo  {ntadr 
Cilotirm  prxTeciiti, I'ro  Dom.  8. 

Al  tti«ni  *o  iicKu'io  M.  Cali.nii  ■ptendortm  miCDlarc  volurrunl.      Pro  Sril.  U, 

Til  una  Irge  Itiliili,  ulCjiKimreX — cum  bonii  omuibni  tub  prxcooe  •nbjicv- 
rrtnr,  k  (luin  Byzatitlum  rcducertulur.  EiJf m,  iuqnil,  ntraqoe  it  re  utfoCiaia 
JriJi,     Pru  Dom-  9ii. 

t  Suli  liutmn6ccDlii>imu  minimrii  titulo  M.  rilonrni  a  rrp.  relrga*i|.  (VA 
V.q,a:,)     Nan    illi    urnaadnui  M.  Calonrm,  led  (dci-iioilum  putaTirunI  1  qai  ia 

diiiariii  polcdstct  libera  ruliael  — Quud  i\  ille  rtpudmBcI,  dubilalU  quia  ci  ni 
c»tl  alluU,  cum  uionia  acta  illiui  BDni  prr  ilium  unum  labcrailari  vidcrcolut' — 
Pro  Scat.  4S.  SO, 

Gralnlaii  libi,  quod  idem  in  poalfTum  M,  Catoncm,  tribuaalu  tuo  rrnMTim). 
I'ru  Uom.  >l. 

^  Lilrru  in  I'oncioDe  recilaili,  quni  libi  a  CVxnn  miiu*  tiit  dicrrci:  Cnw 
Pulcliro.  Cum  eliam  t*  ■rgumcDUlui,  amori*  cm*  hoc  ligDuni,  cum  uoaiBJbu 
tuuUu  ulcfclur.     ibid. 
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King  Ptolemy,  in  the  mean  while,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the 
law,  and  of  Cato's  approach  towards  Cyprus,  put  an  end  to  his 
life  by  poison,  unable  to  bear  the  disgrace  of  losing  at  once  both 
bis  prown  and  his  wealth.  Cato  executed  his  coHYmission  with 
great  fidelity  ;  and  returned  the  year  following,  in  a  kind  of 
triumph  to  Rome,  with  all  the  king's  effects  reduced  into  money^ 
amounting  to  about  a  million  and  a  half  sterling;  which  he  de* 
livered  with  great^pomp  into  the  public  treasury*. 

This  proceeding  was  severely  condemned  by  Cicero;  though 
lie  touches  it  in  his  public  speeches  with  some  tenderness  for 
the  sake  of  Cato ;  whom  he  labours  to  clear  from  any  share  of 
the  iniquity  :  •*  The  commission,"  says  he,  "  was  contrived,  not 
to  adorn,  but  to  banish  Cato ;  not  offered,  but  imposed  upon 
him. — Why  did  he  then  obey  it?    Just  as  he  has  sworn  to  obey* 
other  laws  which  he  knew  to  be  unjust,  that  he  might  not  ex* 
pose  himself  to  the  fury  of  his  enemies,  and,  without  doing  an 
good,  deprive  the  republic  of  such  a  citizen. — If  he  had  not  su 
mitted  to  the  law,  he  could  not  have  hindered  it,  the  stain  of  it 
would  still  have  stuck  upon  the  republic,  and  he  himself  suffered 
violence  for  rejecting  it ;  since  it  would  have  been  a  precedent 
for  invalidating  all  the  other  acts  of  that  year:  he  considered, 
therefore,  that  since  the  scandal  of  it  could  not  be  avoided,  be 
was  the  person   the  best  qualified  to  draw  good  out  of  evil,  and 
to  serve  his  country  well,  though  in  a  bad  causef.'*     But  how- 
soever this  may  colour,  it  cannot  justify  Cato's  conduct;  who 
valued  himself  highly  upon  his  Cyprian  transactions;  and   for 
the  sake  of  that  comtiiission  was  drawn  in,  as  Clodius  expected, 
to  support  the  authority  from  which  it  flowed*  and  to  maintain 
the   legality  of  Clodius's  tribunate  in  warm  debates  even  with 
Cicero  himselff. 

Among  the  other  laws  made  by  Clodius,  there  was  one  like- 
wise to  give  relief  to  the  private  members  of  corporate  towns, 
against  the  public  injuries  of  their  communities.  The  purpose 
of  it  was  specious,  but  the  real  design,  to  screen  a  creature  of 
his  own,  one  Merula,  of  Anagnia,  who  had  been  punished  or 
driven  from  the  city  for  some  notorious  villanies,  and  who,  in 
return  for  this  service,  erected  a  statue  to  bis  patron,  on  {^art  of 


•  Plotarcb— Catg,  Flor.  3.  9. 
t  ProSext.  28,  29. 
X  Plut,  in  Cato.     Dio,  t.  39.  100 
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the  area  of  Cicero's  house,  and  inscribed  it  lo  Clodi us,  the  au- 
thor of  80  excellent  a  law*  But,  as  Cicero  told  him  afterwards 
id  one  of  his  speeches,  the  place  itself  where  the  statue  stood, 
the  scene  of  so  memorable  an  injury,  confuted  both  the  excellency 
of  the  law  and  the  inscription*. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  look  after  Cicero  in  his  flighty  who  left 
Rome  about  the  end  of  March;  for,  on  the  eighth  of  April  we 
find  him  at  Vibo,  a  town   in  the  nfost  southern   part  of  Italy, 
where  he  spent  several  days  with  a  friend,  named  Sica  ;   here  he 
received  the  copy  of  the  law  made  against  him,  which,  after  some 
alteration  and  correction,  fixed  the  limits  of  his  exile  to  the  dis- 
tance of  four  hundred  .miles  from  Itaiyf.     His  thoughts  had 
hitherto' been  wholly  bent  on  Sicily;  but  when  he  was  arrived 
within  sight  of  it,  the  Pretor  C.  Virgilius  sent  him  word,  that  be 
must  riot  set  his  foot  in  it.     This  was  a  cruel  shock  to  him,  and 
the  first  taste  of  the  misery  of  disgrace;  that  an  old  friend,  who 
had  been  highly  obliged  to  hinij,  of  the  same  party  and  princi- 
ples, should    refuse   him  shelter    in  a  calamity,  which  he  had 
drawn  upon  himself  by  his  services  to  the  republic;  speaking  ct 
it  afterwards,   when  it  was  not  his  l)u.siness  to  treat  it  severely, 
**  see   (says  he)  the  horror  of  these  times;  when  all  Sicily  was 
coming  out  to  meet  tiie,  the  pretor,   who  had  often  felt  the  rag© 
of  the  same  tribune,  and  in  the  same  cause,  would  not  suffer  me 
to  come  into  the  island.    What  shall  1  say  ?  That  Virgilius,  such 
a  citizen,  and  such  a  man,  had  lost  all  benevolence,  all  remem'* 
hrance  of  our  common   sufferings,   all    his  piety,  humanity  and 
faith  towards  me?    Xo  such  thing:  he  was  afraid  how  he  should 
singly  sustain  the  weight  of  that  storm,  which  had  overpowered 
•our  joint  force?§/' 

*  Lt-jcm  dc  injuriis  pnMicis  tulisll,  Anngnino  ncscio  cui  Mtru!®  prr  ^ratianof, 
qui  tibi  ob  ram  Ifjrcm  Ktatunm  in  mcis  R*dihii8  posiiit;  ut  locu«»  ipsp  in  tua  tan(» 
injuria  legem  et  inMcriptionrtn  statuu;  icfellerct.  Qnx  rvs  Anagninis  muho  majori 
tlolori  fuit,  qnani  quOJ  idem  ille  gladiator  crclera  Anajjniae  feccrnt.     Pro  Uom    30* 

t  Altala  t-st  nobis  ropalio  df  pcrnicic  mca,  in  qua  quod  oouffolum  «rsl  audicra- 
inu«5  rsse  ejuitinodi,  ut  mihi  ultra  quadringrnta  millia  litirit  eP5« — statim  iter 
I>riindif>inm  versus  coutuli — ne  et  Sica,  apud  quem  erani,  peririt.     Ad.  Alt.  3.  4. 

I    Plularcli  ill  Cicero. 

^  Siciliam  juti\i  animo,  quae  et  ipsa  erat  niilii,  sicul  dumus  una,  conjnnrla;  et 
obtinebatur  a  Virgilio  j  quocum  me  uno  vel  maxiine  turn  vetusta  annciiia,  turn  mei 
fratris  collegia,  lum  respub.  tiociarat.  Vide  nunc  caliginem  temporum  illorum. 
Cum  ipsa  paeoe  iu»nla  mihi  sese  obTiam  ferre  vellet,  praetor  ille,  rjusdcm  tribuoi 
pleb.  concionibus  propter  candem  reipub,  caushm  saepc  vexatus,  nibil  r.niplioi 
dico,  oiti  me  in  Siciliam  ▼eoire  noluit,  ^c.-^-Pro  Cd<  Plane.  40. 
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This  unexpected  repulse  from  Sicily  obliged  him  to  change 
-fais  route,  and  turn  bact^  again  towards  Brundisium,  in  order  to 
pass  into  Greece  :  he  left  Vibo  therefore,  that  he  might  not  ex- 
pose his  host  Sica  to  any  danger  for  entertaining  him ;  expecting 
to  find  no  quiet,  till  he  could  remove  himself  beyond  the  bounds 
prescribed  by  the  law.  3ut  in  this  he  found  himself  mistaken; 
^or  all  the  towns  on  his  road  received  him  with  the  most  public 
marks  of  respect :  inviting  him  to  take  up  his  quarters  with  them, 
find  guarding  him,  as  he  passed  through  their  territories,  with  all 
imaginable  honour  and  safety  to  his  person.  He  avoided,  how- 
ever, as  much  as  possible,  all  public  places;  and  when  he  can^e 
to  Brundisium,  would  not  enter  into  the  city,  though  it  expressed 
the  warmest  zeal  for  bis  service^  and  offered  to  run  all  hazards 
in  his  defence*.        • 

Id  this  interval,  he  was  pressing  Atticus  in  every  letter,  and  in 
the  most  moving  terms  to  come  to  him;  and  when  he  removed 
from  Vibo,  gave  him  daily  intelligence  of  all  his  stages,  that  he 
might  know  still*  where  to  find  him  ;  taking  it  for  granted,  that 
be  would  not  fail  to  follow  bimf*  But  Atticus  seems  to  havfs 
given  him  no  answer  on  this  head,  nor  to  have  had  any  thoughts 
€>f  stirring  from  Rome  :  he  was  persuaded  .perhaps,  that  his  com- 
pany abroad  could  be  of  no  other  use  to  him,  than  to  give  some 
^little  relief  to  his  present  chagrin;  ^ereas  his  continuance  in 
the  city  might  be  of  the  greatest;  not  only  in  relieving,  but  in 
removing  his  calamity,  and  procuring  his  restoration  :  or  we  may 
imagine,  what  his  character  seems  to  suggest,  that  though  he  had 
a  greater  love  for  Cicero,  than  for  any  man,  yet  it  was  always 
iwiti^  an  exception,  of  not  involving  himself  in  the  distress  of  his 

*  Cum  omnia  ilia  municipia,  que  sunt  a  Viboae  Broodisium,  io  fide  mea  etseot, 
iter  mibi  tuiom,  multis  mioi(antibu«,  magoo  cum  tuo  m«:tu  prxstiteruot.  Brun- 
disium Tcni,  vel  potius  ad  rooeoia  accessi.  Urbem  unam  mihi  amicissimam  dccli- 
navi,  quae  se  vel  polius  exscindi,  quam  e  suo  cumplexu  ut  eriperer,  facile  paterc- 
lur.     lb. 

t  Sed  te  oro,  at  ad  me  Vibonem  statim  venias. — Si  id  non  fcccris  mirabor,  ted 
foofido  te  esse  faclurum.    Ad  Att.  3.  1. 

Nunc,  at  ad  te  antea  scripsi,  si  ad  nos  Teneris,  consilium  tolins  rei  capientsv 
Ih.  2. 

Iter  Brundisium  versos  contuli — nunc  tu  propers,  ut  nus  consequare,  si  moda 
recipiemur.    Adhuc  iovitamur  tieoigne.     lb.  3« 

Nihil  mibi  pptatius  cadere  posse,  quam  ut  tu  oie  qu^m  primum  coiMcqaar^* 
/b,  4 
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friend,  or  dislurbing  tlie  tranquility  of  lus  life,  by  takingin 
share  of  anolher's  misery;  and  tlmt  he  was  follow  ing  oolyiiit 
dictatL-s  of  bis  temper  and  principles,  in  sparing  bimself  aitoubit, 
which  would  have  made  him  sulVer  more  than  hie  pliitosopb 
could  easily  bear.  But  whatever  was  the  caua^,  itgavenfmli 
mortiticatien  to  Cicero .-  who,  in  a  letter  upon  it,  says,  ■'  I  mi^ 
Djs  doubt,  but  tbiit  I  fibould  see  yuu  at  Tareiitum  or  Brundiuua; 
it  would  liave  been  convenient  for  many  reasons  ;  and  aboveall, 
for  my  design  of  spending  some  time  with  you  in  EpiruB,  sod  n. 
gulating  all  my  measures  by  your  advice:  hut  since  u  lu»iKit 
happeued,  as  I  wished,  [  shull  add  this  also  to  the  great  nomttr 
of  many  other  aliliclions*."  He  was  now  lodged  in  the  villa  of 
M.  Lciiiui  Flaccus,  not  far  from  llie  walls  of  Bnindisiuni;  wtitie 
he  arrived  on  the  seventeenth  of  April,  and  on  thi^  last  cf  ibt 
same  month  embarked  for  XJyrrhacliium.  In  bis  iiccount  ojliiu- 
self  tohiti  wtfe,  "  I  spent  tliuteen days,"  says  lit^,  *■  nitb  Fliccu), 
who  for  my  s;ike  slighted  the  rittk  of  his  furiunes  nrid  life;  oar 
was  deterred  by  the  penalty  of  the  law  from  perforniing  lowanli 
me  all  the  tights  of  friendship  and  hospitality;  I  wisb  tbattt 
may  ever  be  in  tny  power  to  aia-te  a  proper  return  ;  I  am  »hk 
that  I  shall  alwuys  think  myself  obliged  to  do  iif. 

During  his  slay  with  I'Inccus,  he  was  in  no  small  perplexilr 
about  the  choice  of  a  Lcyivenient  place  for  his  residence  abroad. 
Atticus  olfered  him  his  house  in  Kpirus;  which  was  a  castle  of 
some  strength,  and  likely  to  ali'ord  him  a  secure  retreat.  But 
since  Alticus  could  not  attend  hini  thither  in  person,  hediopull 
thoughts  of  that,  and  was  inclined  to  go  to  Athens  ;  till  he  wit 
informed,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  him  to  (ravel  into  that 
part  of  Greece;  where  all  those,  who  had  been  banished  for 
Cataline's  conspiracy,  and  especially  Autronius,  tbea  resided; 

*  KoD  iotnt  mihi  dubium,  quia  tc  Turenti  lot  firunditii  vnnrDi  csmbi  :  i4^t 
■d  Dd1t>  pirtiuait  :  in  ei>,  et  ul  in  Epiro  coB>ial(T«ina>,ct  dcrcliqnis  nbu  Iw 
coDcilio  ulcremur.  Qaoniam  i<l  tion  coatigil,  crit  hoc  quoqoe  in  DDaroo  doAciv 
Doilrorum  nilaram.     lb.  6. 

t  Ip  hotlu*  M.  Lenii  I'lacci  mt  coaluli ;  cui  cum  nnoi*  nclai,  pabUcmii*  feam- 
r»n,  niliuDi,  mort  prupaiKrclur,  bvc  pvrptli,  li  Kcidcreiil,  malnil,  ^md  c«M*- 
diim  mei  f  apilii  dimillerc. -Pro  Plaiicio,4l. 

Noi  Bninditii  ipuil  K.  Leuinin  PUrcum  die* X[II,  Faiinni,  riron  opli«aB) 

qni  periculnin  TorlaDaiuin  H  cipilti  lui  pr«  mra  hIuIC  Hglnil  ;  ncqae  Icgia  ua- 

probiiiimie   poaa    dcdacmaril,    qau  miau*  bospitiict  amiciluB  jna,  afficiaiaqix 

prmircl,     Huic  uliaamgraliain  allquauilo  rtferri  pottimaa '■  habebiiuaa  «|>itdpa 

tin  |M.— 1  1   FaDi,l4.4. 
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wlj^o  would  have  had  Bome  comrort,  in  their  exile,  to  revenge 
themselvefl  on  the  author  of  their  misery,  if  they  could  ba?e 
ctaught  him*. 

Plutarch  tells  U9,  '*  that,  in  sailing  out  of  Brundisium,  the  wiijjJ, 
mrbich  was  fair,  changed  of  a  sudden,  and  drove  him  back  again; 
and  when  he  passed  over  toDyrrhachium,  in  the  second  attempt, 
that   their  happened  an  earthquake,   and  a  great  storm,  immedi- 
ately after  his  landing;  from  which  the  soolrhsayers  foretold  that 
bis  stay  abroad   would  not  be  long."     But  it  is  strange,  that  a 
vrriter,  so  fond  of  prodigies,   which  nobody  else  takes  notice  of, 
should  omit  the  story  of  Cicero's  dream,  which  was  more  to  his 
purpose,  and  is  related  by  Cicero  himsdf:  *' that  in  one  of  the 
stages  of  his  flight,  being  lodged  in  the  villa  of  a  friend,  after  he 
bad  lain  wrestless  and  wakeful  a  great  part  of  the  night,  befell 
into  a  sound  sleep  near  break  of  day,  and  when  he  awaked  about 
«ight  in  the  morning,  told  his  dream  to  those  round  him:  that  as 
be  seemed  to  be  wandering  disconsolate  in  a  lonely  place,  C.  Ma- 
rina,  with    his  fasces  wreathed  with  laurel,  accosted  hrm,   and 
demanded  why  he  was  so  melancholy  :  and  when  he  answered  he 
was  driven  out  of  his  country  by  violence,  Marius  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  bidding,  him  be  of  courage,  ordered  the  nextlictor 
to  conduct  him   into  his  monument;  telling  him,  that  there  he 
should  find  safety  :  upon  this,  the  company  presently  cried  out» 
that   he  would  have  a  quick  and  glorious  returnf."     All  which 
was  exactly  fulfilled ;  for  his  restoration  was  decreed  in  a  certain 
temple  built   by  Marius,  and,  for  that  reason,  tailed  Mariu8*8 
monument ;  where  the  senate  happened  to  be  assembled  on  that 
occasion^. 

This  dream  was  much  talked  of  in  the  family,  and  Cicero  him* 
ielf,  in  that  season  of  his  dejection,  seemed  to  be  pleased  with  it: 
and,  on   the  first  news  of  the  decrees  passing  inMarius's  monu- 

*  Quod  me  rogas  et  borfari*.  ut  apod  te  10  Epiroaim  ;  Totnntaa  laa  anihi  vatde 
grata  est.— Sed  ilineris  causa  ut  direrterem,  primnai  cat  devium ;  deindeab  Autronio 
et  caeterit  quatridtii ;  deinde  ainc  te.  Nam  eaateUiiin  manilam  habitaoti  inihi  pro« 
detfet.traoBeunti  non  est  Deceaaarium-  Qiiod  ai  aaderem,  Athenaa  peterem  :  aana 
its,  cadebat  at  Tellcui,  None  et  noatri  hoatea  ibitant,  ct  te  son  kabenaaa.—Ad 
Att,3.  7. 

t   De  Divin.  1.  2S.     Val.  Max.  I.  7. 

X  Valerius  Maximus  calls  this  Donamcnt  of  Mariut,  the  temple  of  Jupiter;  bat 
it  appears,  from  Cicero*s  accooot,  to  bare  been  tbe  tcnpleof  boaoor  aad  Tirtae. 
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tneiit.  declared,  that  notliing  could  be  more  divine  ;  yet,  in  di^ 
puling  afterwards  on  ibe  uoture  of  drcsms.  he  asserts  them  all  Id 
be  "vain  and  t'u  mistical,  and  nothing  else  but  the  im  perfect  traces, 
Bijd  confused  impressions,  which  our  waking  thoughts  leave  upon 
the  mind  ;  ihat  in  hie  Hight,  therefore,  aa  it  was  natural  for  him 
to  tiimk  iniiih  upon  his  countryman  Moriiis,  who  had  sutTereJ 
the  sunic  calamity  ;  so  that  was  the  cauie  of  his  dreaming  of  him; 
and  that  no  old  woman  could  be  so  silly  as  to  give  any  credit  to 
drennie,  if,  in  the  iiifiiiite  number  and  variety  of  tlieiD,  they  iIkI 
not  someLimes  happen  to  hit  righi*." 

When  he  came  to  Dyrrhuchiuin,  he  found  conlinited  ninl  be 
had  heard  before  in  Ualy,  that  A.chaia  andtheneigbbouriog  patit 
of  Greece  were  possessed  by  those  rebels  who  had  been  driT» 
from  Rome  on  CaLaline's  account.  This  determined  him  logo 
into  Macedonia,  before  lliey  could  be  informed  of  his  ariivil, 
where  his  fnend  Cn.  Planciua  was  then  questor,  whonoaooMr 
heard  of  his  landing,  than  he  came  to  bnd  him  at  Dyrrhachium, 
where,  out  of  regard  to  his  present  circumstances,  and  t!te  pri- 
vacy which  he  utTected,  dismissing  his  officers,  and  laying  aside 
all  the  pomp  of  magistracy,  he  conducted  him,  with  the  obsen- 
ance  of  a  private  coiupaniott,  to  his  head-qusriera  of  Thesaalo- 
Dica,  about  the  twenty-first  of  May,  L.  Appuleius  was  the  pretor 
or  chief  governor  of  the  province ;  but  thoitgb  be  was  an  boMit 
man,  and  Cicero's  friend,  yet  be  durst  not  venture  lo  grant  bin 
hia  protection,  or  shew  him  any  pubhc  civility,  but  coatenled 
btmaelf  with  conniving  only  at  what  bis  questor  Planciua  didf, 

■  M^ximcqne  rHiquix  cirum  rcram  ntOTCBtur  ia  aoimii,  et  •(itaotar,  d*  fil' 
kul  TifiUoK*)  BUI  cugnivimni  ■»!  ((imiw.  Ut  mihi  tcmporiljHt  illii  nallaaii 
■ninu  Mariut  TcnatiatDr,rccoi<liDli,  quint  illc  pSTCin  lun 
<iaiiin  conilKDlHaliiiM.  Hanc  crcda  ciutam  it  illo  loniDi 
9.67. 

'   iaUi'UB  neuDunquainrorle  Icoier*  concurFCicni  ?  lb.  68- 

t  Qno  cuai  TCDiaaencognuTi,  id  quod  audit  ram,  referUin  <MC  GrscMm  •«kn- 
tiitimurum  bumioum  ac  uefiriurum. — Qui  anleq.uriai  de  mm  idTCnln  anilirc  palu- 
iMCDl,  ID  Miceduiiijm  ad  Plaiiiiumquc  |)frrtxi — nam  ilmalac  me  DjrTbarhiiB 
•ltlK>»t  ludiTll,  tlalim  ad  mc  ticluribukdimiatia,  ingigaibui  idjeclia,  *Mlr  mataU 
jirofi'Ctui  »!.— Tlxiaaluoicain  mc  in  qneeiloriumqui  perdu i it.  Pro  Plaocio.  (I> 
Fust  red.  iuScD,  it, 

Hie  tgo  nunc  dc  [wztorc  Hacrdooiii  nibil  dicam  ampliui,  niii  cumct  civmap- 
lltnum  acmpcr  ct  mibi  aimicum  Tuiasc,  acd  cadem  limuiiic  qax  calaro*. '  ho 
rian. ib. 
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WliiIe.Cicero  st^id  at  Dyrrhachium,  he  received  two  expresBet 
Crom  bis  brother  Quintua,  who  was  dow  coming  home  from  Asia, 
to  inform  him  of  hi»  intended  route,  and  to  detiJe  the  place  of 
Abeir  meeting;  Quintus's  design  was  to  pass  jfrom  Ephesusio 
Athens,  and  thence  by  (and  through  Macedonia,  and  to  have  an 
interview  with  his  brotber'at  Thesciaionica ;  but  the  news  which 
be  met  with  at  Athene  obliged  him  to.hasteo  his  journey  towards 
IQLome,  where  the  faction  were  preparing  to  receive  him  with  ao 
jnnpeiicti meaty  for  the  maUadministration  of  his  province :  nor  had 
ipicero  fit  last  resolution  enough  to  see  him,  being  unable  to  bear 
the  tenderness  of  such  a  meeting,  aud  much  more  the  misery  of 
{>artiog ;  and  he  was  apprehensive,  besides,  that  if  they  once  met^ 
they  should  not  be  able  to  part  at  all,  whilst  Quintius's  presence 
at  home  was  necessary  to  their  common  interest :  so  that,  to  avoid 
4fXie  afBiction,  he  was  forced,  he  says,  to  endure  another  most 
cruel  one,  that  of  shunning  the  embraces  of  a  brother*.  , 

L.  Tubero,  however,  his  kinsman,  and  one  of  hisbrother'i 
lieutenants,  paid  him  a  visit  on  his  return  towards  Italy,  and 
acquainted  him  wit.b  what  be  had  learnt  in  passing  through 
Greece,  that  the  banished  conspirators  who  had  resided  there 
i|rere  actually  forming  a  plot  to  seize  and  murder  him;  for  whicb 
reason  he  advised  him  to  go  intoAsia,  where  the  zeal  and  affection 
of  the  province  would  afford  him  the  safest  retreat,  both  on  hi^ 
own  and  his  brothers  accountf.  Cicero  was  disposed  to  follow 
bis  advice,  and  leave  A][acedonia;  for  the  pretor  Appuleius, 
though  a  friend,  gave  him  no  encouragement  to  atay  ;  and  the 
consul  Piso,  his  enemy,  was  coming  to  the  command  of  it  nex( 
winter:  but  all  his  friends  at  Rome  dissuaded  his  removal  to  any 
place  more  distant  from  them  ;  and  Plancius  treated  them  so  af<« 

*  Qaintas  frater  cum  e«  Alia  ditcettissct  anle  Kalcnd.  Mai.  et  Atbenat  TeDiMcil 
idib.  valde  fuit  «i  properainiani,  ae  qaid  abi^na  acaiperct  calamltallt,  li  qoii  forte 
faiascl,  qui  contentut  noatrU  oialia  ood  catet.  Itaqnc  can  malai  pr«p€rare  Romao. 
qnatn  ad  me  Teoirc  ;  et  simul,  dicam  eoim  qaod  Tcrum  cat,— •nkmum  indacere  noa 
potui,  at  ant  iljum  amantiMimam  mei,  mollissimo  animo  fanto  ia  moerorc  aapice* 
rem— atque  etiam  illod  timebaro,  quod  profeeto  accidittet,  oe  a  me  digredi  doa 
poaset.— Uujas  acerbiiatis  cveotam  altera  acerbitata  son  Tidendi  fratria  vitaTi,  Ad 
Att.  3. 9.     Ad  Quin.  Fra«  1 .  3. 

t  Cum  ad  me  l^  Tubero,  meua  Beccitarios,  qai  fratri  meo  Icfatua  fuiaaet,  d€- 
c^ot  ex  4«la  veDitset,  catquc  iDaidiai,'qoaa  mibi  parataa  ab  exvlibua  coajuratia 
ajidierat,  aaimo  amictssimo  detaliaact*  la  Aatam  aic  tre^  propter  ijaa  provlacMS 
mifCiiai  et  cani  Cra|rc  ipfp  i|e0lMattadiacfi«r-Pro  Flaac-  41. 
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feclionaiely,  and  contrived  lo  make  all  things  bo  easy  to  him,  tbai 
he  dropt  till;  thoughti  of  changing  his  quarters.  Plancius  wa*  tn 
hopes  tbiilCicerowould  be  recalled  ill  thecxpirntion  nt  liisquetici- 
ship,  and  that  he  should  have  ihe  honour  of  returning  with  bim 
to  konie,  to  reap  the  fruit  of  liis  iidelity,  not  only  from  Cicero'i 
gratitude,  hut  the  favour  of  the  senate  ami  people".  The  only  in* 
convenience  that  Cicero  found  in  his  present  situation,  was  the 
numher  of  soldiers,  and  c.onrour»e  of  people,  who  frequented  the 
plati-,  on  account  of  busineis  wiili  the  ([uestor.  For  he  watw 
shocked  and  dejected  by  his  mitforlunes,  thai  ihougti  iheoiirt 
of  Greece  were  niTeriiig  (heir  services  and  coroplinienl*,  »inl 
Striving  to  do  him  all  imaginable  honourst.  vet  he  refused  loste 
all  company,  and  was  so  shy  of  the  public,  that  be  could  liinlty 
endure  ihe  lighi^. 

For  it  cannot  he  denied,  that,  in  this  cnhimtly  of  liia  rxite,  he 
did  not  liehnve  himself  with  that  firmncM  which  might  reasonaWf 
be  expected  from  one  who  had  home  so  glorious  a  part  in  there- 
public,  conscious  of  his  integriiy,  and  lullVring  in  the  cause  ofhii 
country  ;  for  his  letters  are  generally  Ijlled  with  such  expie&sions 
of  grief  and  despair,  that  his  best  friends,  and  even  his  wife,  were 
forced  to  adnioiiish  him  sumelimes  to  rouse  his  courage§,  and 
remember  his  former  cliaracler.  Atlicuis  was  constantly 'pultiDf 
him  in  mind  of  it,  and  seut  him  word  of  a  report  that  was  brought 
Jo  Uome  by  one  of  Crassus's  freed  men,  that  his  a^iction  hid 
disordered  his  senses;  to  which  he  answered, "  (hat  his  miad 
was  still  souuri',  an<I  wished  only  that  it  had  been  always  to,  trheo 
he  placed  his  confidence  on  those  who  perfidiously  abused  it  lo 
bis  ruinll," 


•    PliDciut,  iKiin 

poi.M(i*ri,  ulmeiu 

1...  ill  lul>:.m  .iwtilat.— Ep.  f.m.  14,  1. 

L->n)[Ju>    quiimi 

I>  .olii.  pi!.«l.  non  ilisHd.ni, lb.  a. 

Mc   Bdhuc  Plane 

iu<   librrBlinile.un  rdiott.— .pei  homiDi  «l  ipjecl.,  dob  e.dM 

qucn>l>>.  pu»e  m 

11  una  dtceJcre  ;  quo.n  rem  tibi  magao  bouori  (pent  Ion,     Ai. 

All.  3.  :a. 

t   Pint,  ia  Cicer 

X   Odi    oiiiu    eel 

ebrilalcm,    fugio   bomiiKi,    luern    wpirere   »i»   ponnm.     At. 

^Tu.l.iodmrl.11 

i.l.ri)  111  siiimo  s^iD  nnf-no,  ic,     Ep,  Fktu.  u.  4. 

II  N-™  'i"f.J  .u 

■iliis  te   .udirf,    rac   OiBm   mcnti.  fr.orf  (x  dolore  .»■;..  ,iki 

wo   Ritniinteerai 

lulcm  mean  ciri»: 

A<l  All,  3  0 
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But  these  remonstrances  did  hot  please  him :  he  thought  them 
unkind  and  unseasonable,  as  he  intimates  in  sevesalof  hisletters, 
Vf  here  he  expresses  himself  very  movingly  on  this  subject  **  Av 
to  your  chiding  me,*'  says  he,  ''sooften  and  so  severely.  Tor  being 
too  much  dejected,  what  misery  is  (here,  I  pray  you,  so  grievous, 
which  I  do  not  feel  in  my  present  calamity?  Did  any  man  ever 
fall  from  such  a  height  of  dignity,  in  so  good  a  cause,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  talents,  experience,  interest;  such  support  of  al( 
honest  men  ?  Is  it  possible  for  me  to  forget  what  I  was  ?  or  not 
to  feel  what  I  am  ?  From  what  honour,  what  glory  I  am  driven? 
From  what  children?  what  fortunes?  what  a  brother?  whom, 
though  I  love,  and  have  ever  loved  better  than  myself,  yet  (that 
you  may  perceive  what  a  new  sort  or  affliction  I  sofTer)  I  refused 
to  see,  that  I  might  neither  augment  my  own  grief,  by  tlie  sight 
of  his,  nor  offer  myself  to  him  thus  ruined,  whom  he  had  left  so 
flourishing:  I  omit  many  other  things  intolerable  to  me,  for  I  am 
hindered  by  my  tears :  tell  me,  then,  whether  am  I  still  reproached 
for  grieving,  or  for  suffering  myself  rather  to  be  deprived  of  what 
I  ought  never  to  have  parted  with,  but  my  life,  which  I  might 
easily  have  prevented,  if  some  perfidious  friends  had  not  urged 
iDe  to  my  ruin  within  my  own  walls,  &<:.♦*•  In  another  letter: 
^*  Continue,"  says  he,  "to  assist  me,  as  you  do,  with  your  en« 
deavours,  your  advice,  and  your  interest;  but  spare  yourself  the 
pains  of  comforting,  and  mueh  moreof  chiding  me;  for  when  you 
do  this,  I  cannot  help  charging  it  to  your  want  of  love  and  con<f 
cern  for  me,  whom  I  imagine  to  be  so  afHicted  with  my  mis- 
fortune, as  to  be  inconsolable  even  yourselff." 

He  was  now  indeed  attacked  in  the  weakest  part,  the  only  place 
in  which  he  was  vulnerable.:  to  have  been  as  great  in  affliction 
as  he  was  in  prosperity,  would  have  been  a  perfection  not  given 
to  man;  yet  this  very  weakness  flowed  from  a  source  which 
rendered  him  the  more  amiable  in  ill  the  other  parts  of  his  life, 
and  the  same  tenderness  of  disposition  which  made  him  love  his 
friends,   his  children,  his  country,  more  passionately  than  other 

Accopi  quatuor  cpislolas  aieniissat;  unam,  qua  me  objurgti,  at  sim  firmior^ 
alteram,  quae  Craisi  libertum  ais  tibi  de  mea  toUcitodinemacicqae  uarraste.  lb.  15 

•  Ad  Alt.  3«  10 

t  Tu  me,  ut  facis,  opera,  cootilio,  gratis  juva-  cootolari  jam  «letine  ;  objugare 
▼ero  noli :  quod  com  facit,  ego  taum  amorem  tt  dolorem  deiidero ;  quem  Ua  affec- 
tum mea  erumna  eise  arbitror,  ut  te  iptum  nemo  conaolari  potest.  Ib«  XI. 
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men.  made  bin  feci  the  Ion  of  tben  more  aesnb^  :  "  1  hve 
IWKC,"  >aj>  li«.  "uved  the  repabltr;  once  vilh  glot;:  in- 
cchmI  time  with  oiiKfy  ;  for  I  will  m>»  Oeoy  njiclf  labci 
■MO,  or  brae  of  bcaria;  the  lot*  of*  biotiier,  cbildceB,wilie.  arf 
coiMiry  witboul  AOiTow.  For  nhai  iLauki  haA  bvm  dacMac 
ler  quittiog  wliat  I  did  Dot  value*  ?  In  aooibef  apeecbr  'Ion 
By  grief  to  likTC  been  exuetnely  great ;  nor  do  I  pretead  lo  tbt 
wiadoni  trbicb  ibo«e  expected  from  die,  wbo  gare  oot  tbail  «ii 
UMraucb  brokea  by  my  affliclion  :  for  aucfa  abardoca*  otmtaim 
of  body,  wbicb  doei  oot  frri  pam,  u  a  atDpidily,  raibcr  tbaa  t 
vutot. — 1  am  ntit  one  of  those  to  wbom  «1I  tbiofa  are  todiffeni^ 
but  lo*e  Rifieli  and  my  frieods,  aa  otir  commoiD  booMaitf  n- 
(juirea;  and  be,  who,  for  the  public  good,  ^ria  wiib  wlatbl 
boldi  tb«  dearcai,  gives  the  higbeit  proof  of  love  to  bis  coa» 
tiy  t." 

Tliere  «a*  aoother  cooGider^tion,  which  added  no  amaU  itiif 
to  hia  afiliciioD;  to  reflect,  as  he  ofien  doer,  not  only  oo  wbath* 
bad  lOHt,  but  bow  he  had  lost  it.  by  bis  on-n  fault;  la  auffen^ 
bimaclflo  be  iinpoteJ  upon  and  deluded  by  false  and  esrtOM 
fnenHi.  Thi*  lie  fteqiienlly  loucbei  upon,  in  a  straio  wbicb 
abewa  that  il  galled  bim  very  severrly  :  *'  tbough  my  gheC" 
Mya  be,  is  iQcrcdible.  yd  1  nm  not  disiurb<Hl  *o  much  by  ibc  ini- 
■cry  of  what  I  feel,  ai  the  recollectioo  of  my  fault — Whcrefon 
wben  you  hear  bow  much  I  am  afflicted,  imagine  that  I  am  Kit 
fering  tbe  puniibinent  of  my  folly,  not  of  the  event;  for  baviif 
trusted  too  much  lo  one  whom  I   did  not  take  to  be  a  rascslj,* 


«  Uoof  1 

bl.,(Bp.b, 

minrm  me 
Wad  li  f'cii 

«r«Ti.«in«l  glori»,  ilrmni  .-r 
iolicUbor  un^oam  ;  ut  mf  opti 
(Ira  contpccla,  palrii,  hot  haooi 
uem.   qaod  ■   me  bnttciam    b. 

mo  rmr 
i.  pr.d« 

»■       Ne<,K  e>i>  il 

(Ifvirr.     ti 

C.    pro     TObH  O, 

qu*  mihi  t 

t  Acrtp 

ntl*cn  lip 

.«nl  r.li., 

KDtt»D,<|U 

rdiqa: 
■tq» 

■B     DO 

i*i«m.     Pro.  SnI.  99. 
incrtdi^ilrmdalorrm:   noi 
■nanHi  in   me  rrquirrbiiBl 

1  arto : 
,  qui  mc 

ae<|a<  iilmn  nibi, 
■DinM  Biait  frMto 

(I  aflictu  €■•*  laq«eb»Bl»r — (mmqac  ■ninii  dariliin,  licat  corpori*.  qaad  eaa 
oritur  POD  MOtil,  (tuporcin  pollni,  qaniii  Tiriutempnlirem — aoatiB  Mpinn  qua 
il,  qui  nihil  eurmt,  »d  lamimiai  laorum  ic  (ul,  qiiim  commnDii  huaaoilu  p«>- 
loUt— qoiaotcmearelinqiiil  rcipnb.  cania,  aquibui  ■am ma  eon  dolor*  dirrllilar 
ei  palria  cara  eat.     Pro.  Don.  36,  37> 

\  Et  li  ioctrdibili  calimilatc  afflictui  ttua,  ■■did  aoa  lam  «l  ex  miierii,  qaia 
CI  cnlpn  noilrc  recordatiaoc — quare  cum  me  affliclom  el  (OBrcctura  laetD  aaditii 
rii*tinatu  me  tlulli(i>  mes  p<rnam  ftne  giaTiua.  qnam  tttnti ;  quod  e>  credidt- 
riin,qutm  perariuDOie  boo  pulartm,— Ad.  Att.3>  B.  fid.  g,  14,  IS,  19,  ^c. 
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It  must  needs  be  cruelly  mortifying  to  one  of  bis  temper  :  nicely 
tender  of  his  reputation,  and  passionately  fond  of  glory  *».  to  itn« 
pule  his  calamity  to  his  own  blunders,  and  fancy  himself  the  dupe 
of  raen  not  so  wise  as  himself:  yet  after  all/it  may  reasonably  be 
questioned,  whether  hia  inquietude  of  this  sort,  was  not  owing 
rather  to  the  jealous  and  querulous  nature  of  afBiction  itself,  than 
to  any  real  foundation  of  truth  ;  for  Atticus  would  never  allow 
his  suspicions  to  be  just,  not  even  against  Hortensius,  where  they 
seem  to  lie  the  heaviest*.  This  is  the  substance  of  what  Cicero 
himself  says,  to  excuse  the  excess  of  his  grief,  and  the  only  ex^ 
cuse  indeed  which  can  be  made  for  him;  that  he  did  not  pretend 
to  be  a  Stoic,  nor  aspire  to  the  characterof  a  Hero:  yet  we  see 
some  writers  labouring  to  defend  htm  even  against  himself:  and 
endeavouring  to  persuade  us,  that  all  this  air  of  dejection  and  de- 
spair was* wholly  feigped  and  assumed,  for  the  sake  of  moving 
compassion,  and  engaging  ^is  friends  to  exert  themselves  the 
more  warmly,  in  soliciting  his  restoration ;  lest  his  affliction 
should  destroy  him,  before  they  could  effect  itf. 

When  he  had  been  gone  a  little  more  than  two  months,  his 
friend  Ninnius,  the  tribune,  made  a  motion  in  the  senate  to  recat 
him,  and  repeal  the  law  of  Clodius:  to  which  the  whole  house 
readly  agreed,  with  eight  of  the  tribunes,  till  one  of  the  other 
two,  iElius  Ligus,  interposed  his  negative:  tb^y  proceeded  how- 
ever to  a  resolution,  that  no  other  business  should  be  transacted 
till  the  consuls' had  actually  prepared  a  new  law  for  that  pur- 
posej^.  About  the  same  time,  Quintus  Cicero,  who  left  Asia  on 
the  first  of  May,  arrived  at  Rome ;  and  was  receiired  with  gk'eat 
demonstrations  of  respect,  by  persons  of  all  ranks,  who  flocked 

*  Nam  qnod  pur^as  eos,  qaoscgo  mihi  tcripii  JDvid^ste,  ct  in  eis  CatoDcm,  ego 
Tero  tantom  illnm  puto  a  tcelere  itto  abfuiBse,  lit  maxime  dolcam  plus  apod  me 
aiHiulatiooem  tliorum,  qaam  istiut  fidem  valuistc.    Csteri  qoot  purgai,debcotmibi ' 
pvrgati  esse,  tibi  si  sant^— lb.  15. 

-f  Absens  Rpliut  se  dolere  simolavit,  at  snot,  qood  diximas,  magitcommoTcret; 
et  praesens  item  se  doluiite  simulavit,  ut  vir  pnidentlstimM«,sceoae  quod  aioot  ter- 
tiret — Corradi  Qoeetura.  p.  991. 

X  Derrerit  senatus  frequent  de  de  tiieo  reditu  Kal.  Jon,  dinentitnte  nirilo,  refe- 
rflite  L.  Ninnio— intercetsit  Ligva  itte  neicio  qui,  additamentum  iolnicor^m 
■leorum.— Omnia  senatut  rejiciebat,  niii  de  me  primum  coniuletretuKttcnI.  Pro 
Sext.Sl. 

Non  multo  post  diteefltnm  meum  me  nnirtrti  rerocafistit  referentc  L,  Nln'iii<^^ 
Pott  red«  in  Sen*  s. 
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out  to  meet  bim*.  Ciceiesulfiircd  an  adilitiooal  anxirly  on  fail 
account,  lest  tlie  Cloitinn  cab»l,  by  ini'iuis  of  (he  itn peach ment 
which  ihey  threalenerj,  should  be  able  lu  expel  liini  loo;  csp«- 
cialty,  since  Clodius'tt  brother,  Appms,  w;ia  the  \tretoT,  wbflM 
}ot  it  M-n«  to  lit  on  tlieie  irislit-  But  Cloiliue  was  ituw  loHBg 
grounil  apace;  being  giowh  bo  insoknl,  on  hi*  iaie  5ucc«u,  ifc* 
even  lii«  friends  could  not  hear  him  any  longer:  for  lisvin);  U- 
niibed  CiLeru.  and  sent  C»ta  out  of  his  way,  be  begin  to  fiiBvy 
himself  a  matili  for  Pomijey  ;  by  whose  help,  or  connivanc«u 
least,  liK  had  acquired  all  Ins  power;  and,  in  open  dsliance of 
hioit  seized  by  straiHgem  inio  bii  hand*  the  son  of  king  Tigrann^ 
>f  bom  Ponipey  had  brought  with  him  from  lht^  enst,  an<l  kept 
a  prisoner  at  Home  in  the  custody  of  Flavius  the  prelor;  aod, 
inalend  ttf  delivering  lnm  up,  when  Poinpey  tlem^iided  hiio, 
undertook,  fur  a  large  sum  of  money,  lo  give  Inm  his  liberty  and 
send  bim  home.  This  however  did  not  pass  without  a  stturp  to- 
gagemeiil  between  him  and  Flnvius,  "  who  marched  out  of  Rome, 
with  a  body  of  nicii  well  arnied,  lo  rccovf-r  Tigranes  by  force: 
but  Clodius  proved  too  slroiig  for  him;  aud  killed  »  great  part 
of  bis  company,  and  among  them  Piipirius.  a  Roman  knight  of 
Pompcy's  intimate  actjuaiiilance,  while  Flavius  also  himself  had 
some  dilficulty  to  pstape  with  liftj," 

This  affront  roused  Pompey  to  think  of  recalling  Cicero;  a* 
well  to  correct  the  arrogance  of  Oodius,  as  to  retrieve  hia  credit, 
and  ingrntinle  himself  with  the  senate  and  the  people;  bedropi 
some  hints  of  his  inclination  to  Cicero's  friends,  and  particularly 

•  Huic  ad  urbem  vcniculi  tuta  ubriam  rivilai  cuin  lacrjimia,  KCmiloquc  pr«(a> 
wrat.     ProSeit.31. 

t  Mihi  ttitm  uuum  de  malii  ia  melo  ett,  rralriamiwri  oceuliiiin.      Ad.  Alt.  J.  S- 

D«4aiatu  Fratrenunrii  nobii  triitff — unc  iBiniameu  inGailu  morora  aulicilM, 
el  ro  niaju,  quod  Appii  queitio  eat.     lb.  17. 

t  Me  cxpulto,  Catone  amrndato,  in  rum  i|j<um  K  conrirlit,  quo  auctorc,  qw. 
■djnlorp,  in  runciunibui  oa,  qua- (*r*b»l,  umnia,  qu«qut  geiieral^  nc  rccliHCt 
faccrc dic<.'1>al-  Cn.  Pi)iD|>eiun»— diuliu ■  fururi  (uu  rcniam  daliirum  dod  arbitrb 
balar.     Qui  «  'jn"  tmloilii  per  insldiat  rtgii  auiicl  Bilum,  hoilcin    cfipiiTnm  tw- 

cum  ilia  posKe  cunOtgur,  quibairuiq  tfa  Daluiiiciu   buuarDm  ptriculo   diaicaic. 
Pro  Di>ai.3&. 

Ad  quartom  ab  nrbc  lapidcm  pagna  Tarta  ttt ;  in  ([ua  mulli  rx  glriqat  pirla 
CCCidcTUnt ;  pinmlampntx  Fla»n,  inttt  laaa  \t.  Papiritii,  Eqani  Koniann*,  pkb- 
lkanui,  faaiiliatis  Puinpeio,     PlaTiui  ainc  caniile  Ramim  vli  perfug^it.     Atcaiuia 
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to  Atticus,  who  presently  gave  him  part  of  the  agreeable  news: 
upon  which  Cicero,  though  be  bad  no  opinion  of  Pomrpey'^  sin- 
cerity, was  encouraged  to  ^rite  to  bim  ;  and  seqta  copy  of  his 
letter  to  Atticus,  telling  bim^  Ht  the  sfune  Mnie,  ''Uiat  if  Poropey 
could  digest  the  affront,  which  he  had  received  in  the  case  of  Ti*^ 
granes,  he  should  despair  of  his  being  inypved  by  any  thing*. 
Varro  likewise^  who  had  a  particular  intimacy  with  Pompey,  Ae^ 
«ired  Atticus  to  let  Cicero  know,  t^bat  Pompey  would  certainly 
enter  into  his'cause,  a;  soon  as  he  heard  from  Ceesar,  which  be 
expected  to  do  every  day.  This  intelligence  from  so  gopd  |q 
author  raised  Cicero*8  hopes,  till  finding  noelTects  of  it  for  a  con? 
.siderabletime,  he  began  to  apprehend  that  there  was  either  no- 
thing at  all  in  it,  or  that  Cscsar*s  answer  was  a^rerse,  and  had  put 
an  end  to  itf.  The  fact  however  she^B^s,  what  an  extraordinary 
deference  Pompey  paid  to  Caesar,  tb^t  he  would  not  take  a^  step 
in  this  affair  at  Rome,  without  sending  first  ID  Gaul,  to  consult 
him  about  it. 

The  city  was  alarmed  at  the  same  time  by  the  rumour  of  a 
second  plot  against  Pompey's  life,  said  to  be  contrived  by  C]o-» 
diu3;  one  of  whose  slaves  was  seized  at  the  door  of  the  senate, 
wilh  a  dagger  which  bis  mastef  had  given  bim,  as  he  confessed, 
to  stab  Pompey:  which,  being  accompanied  with  many  daring 
attacks  on  Pompey*s  person  by  Clodiu^*^  mob,  n^ade  him  resolve 
to  retire  from  the  senajLe  and  the  forum,  till  Clodius  \yas  out  pf 
bis  tribunate;  and  shut  himself  up  in  l^is  own  bouse,  whither  he 
v¥as  still  pursued  and  actually  besieged  by  one  of  Clodius*8  free- 
dom,  Damio.  An  outjrage  so  audacious  could  not  be  overlooked 
by  the  magistrates,  who  cam^  out  with  all  their  forces,  to  seize  or 
drive  away  Damio;  upon  which  a  general  engagement  ensued, 
^<  where  Ga()iniu8,'*  as  Cicero  says,   "  was  forced  to  break  his 

*  ServoneiD  tirum  et  Pompeii  cogooTi  ex  tuit  UUris.  MotifiD  in  repab,  non 
taotam  impendere  video,  quant um  ta  aut  videt,aot  ad  me  coosolandaro  affrrt.— 
7*ip-aae  eaim  iirg^lccto  soblata  avDt  omuifti— titeramm  exenptom,  ^n%»  ad  Pompeiam 
script!,  misi  tibi.     Ad   Alt.  3«  S. 

Pompeimn  etiam  simulaforem  puto.    Ad.  Quiot.  Fra.  1.3. 

Ex  literis  tais  pleDUtBoai  expecUiiope  de  Pompeio,  quid  nam  de  oobii  relir,  aut 
ottendat. — S*  tibi  ■tultus  case  videor,  qui  ■percm,  facio  tuo  justu.      Ad.  Att«  3«  14. 

-X  Expcctationem  oobia  doo  parram  altuleraa,  com  ■criptcrat  Varronem  tibi  pro 
amiritia  confirmasse,  cauaam  nottram  Pompcium  certc  ■otcepturum  :  ct  Simula 
Cesare  literae,  quaa  expectaret,  remittee  etteot  auctorero  etiam  daturam.  Utrum 
id  nihil  fuit.  an  advertatx  toot  CciM-it  lilcr«  ?     Ik  J8.  '^ 
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league  wiih  Clodiu*,  and  fight  for  Pompey ;  it  first,  faintlj  aoi) 
unvritlingly,  but  at  laat  lieariily  ;  while  Piso,  more  reIi^ioa«,  sIuH 
firm  to  hiB  coiiiraci,  and  fouglit  on  Clodias'aside,  till  hi»  f««f 
were  brokcD,  and  be  bimsell'  wounded,  and  forceil  to  run 
aw»y*." 

WbetheT  any  design  was  really  formed  agnioit  Ponnpfy'^  li|<, 
or  tbe  Mory  was  conlrired  to  Krve  his  pretenl  views,  it  »eflit 
probable  at  Icaal,  tbat  his  feais  were  feigned,  and  tSe  danger  too 
contemptible  togiveliim  any  juit  apprehension;  but  the  iStt!- 
ting  himself  up  at  home  made  an  impreasian  t-poa  the  vulgar, 
and  furnished  a  betrer  pretence  for  turning  so  rftilck  uponClcxIiiif. 
and  quelling  that  insolence  which  he  himself  bad  laised  :  fnr  ibrs 
was  the  constant  tenor  of  his  polilicg,  to  give  a  free  courwto 
the  public  disorders,  for  the  sake  of  displayirtg  bis  own  import- 
ance to  more  advantage:  that  when  liie  slorm  wns  ax  the  height, 
he  might  appear  at  last  in  the  scene,  like  a  d.ily  of  the  llieslre. 
and  redure  all  again  to  order;  exprclin^  ttill  lh«t  the  proide, 
tired  and  baras^ied  by  these  perpetual  tumultn,  would  Ue  forced 
to  create  him  dictator,  for  Relllinp  ilie  quiet  of  the  city. 

The  consuls-elect  were,  P.  Cornelius  Li;ntulus,  and  Q.  Meiellui 
Nepos  :  the  fust  was  Cicero's  warm  friend,  I  lie  second  his  o!J 
enemy  ;  the  same  who  put  that  alTront  upon  him  on  laying  dotro 
bis  consulship;  liis  promotion,  tlierefort'.  was  a  great  discourage- 
ment to  Cicero,  who  took  it  for  granted,  that  he  wtjuld  employ 
all  his  power  to  obstruct  his  return  ;  and  reflected,  as  he  tells  u!, 
«'  that  thougii  it  was  a  gre.it  thing  to  drive  him  out,  yet  as  tliere' 
were  many  who  hated,  and  more  who  envied  him,  it  would  not 
be  diflicult  to  keep  him  outf."  But  Melellus,  perceiving  which 
way  Poinpey's  inclination,  aud  Ca.sat"B  also,  was  turning,  founJ 
rtason  lo  cliaitge  his  mind,   or  at  least   to  dissemble  it ;   and  pro- 

•  Cum  L»e  noB  po»wnl  diat'ii*  jmm  sd*tl«rr(.  inilitr  csttMliaiD  de  iMtnita  b. 
Pomprii:  quo  palcracto,  fcrroqiir  dt|irehenKi,  illc  larluiai  doail  UsJin  ha, 
qaamdiu  inimitu*  mroi  ia  tribundn,     ProSnt.  39. 

-,  D^irrlicntui  dcniqiw  cnm  fcrru  ad  iraalam  ji.  qocB  ad  Cb.  Pumpcinm  iilni- 
meoduoi  collucituiD  fuiiu  (ODitalM.     tm  PiiOD.  19. 

Com  *»incu— G.bioiu.  cflllefU  ipie  m  ri«  :■  <t  coMra  raDn  Clta\am,  prina> 
timulale;  diinde  una  litientPr ;  ad  fxrrnnuin  Mum  pra  Ca.Ponpeio  vcrr  yAt- 
ncDlerqac  iinfiiatil.  Tu  taocD  Kono  nliglmaa  at  iBactna,  fifejat  Fnng^  m. 
loUti— Kaque  in  itio  MhidKb  fracli  tnen,  ictn*  ip*i,  qaoti^tc  tela,  tapidn,  fafr, 

t  InimicL  .oni  molti,  iofidi  pKut  DniK*.  Ejient  noi  tt^nan  fail,  acMrrc 
factle  tit,     Ep.faiB.  14.3, 
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mised  not  only  to  give  bis  consent,  but  bis  assistance,  to  Cicero'i 
restoration.  His  colleague,  LenUilus,  in  the  mean  while,  was  no 
toooer  elected,  than  be  tevived  the  late  motion  of  Ninnius,  and 
proposed  a  vote  to  recal  Cicero;  and  when  Clodius  interrupted 
bim,  and  recited  that  part  of  bis  law,  which  made  it  criminal  to 
tnove  any  thing  about  it;  Lentulus  declarechit  to  be  iio  law,  but 
a  mere  proscription, and  act  of  violence^  This  alarmed  Clodius, 
and  obliged  him  to  exert  all  his  arts,  to  support  the  validity  of 
bis  law ;  he  threatened  ruin  and  destruction  to  all  who  should 
dare  to  oppose  it :  and,  to  imprint  the  gr^tet  terror,  fixed  on 
tbe  doors  of  the  senate-house,  that  clause  which  prohibited  all 
imen  to  speak  or  act  in  any  manner  for  Cicero's  return,  on  pain 
of  being  treated  as  enemies.  This  gave  a  farther  disquiet  to 
Cicero,  lest  it  should  dishearten  his  active  friends,  and  furnish  an 
excuse  to  tbe  indolent,  for  doing  nothing:  be  insinuates,  there* 
fore,,  to  Atticus,  what  might  be  said  to  obviate  it;  **  that  all  suth 
clauses  were  only  bugbears,  without  any  real  force;  or  otherwise^ 
iktUw  could  ever  be  abrogated  ;  and  Whatever  effect  this  was 
intended  to  have,  that  it  must  needs  fall  of  course  with  tbe  law 

itselff." 

In  this  anxious  state  of  bis  mind^  jealous  of  every  thing  that 
could  hurt,  and  catching  at  every  thing  that  could  help  him, 
another  little  incident  happened,  which  gave  him  a  fresh  cause 
of  uneasineis :  for  some  of  b«s  enemies  -had  published  an  invec-* 
live  oration,  drawn  up  by  bira  for  tbe  entertainment  only  of  bis 
intimate  friends  against  some  eminent  senator,  not  named,  but 
generally  supposed  to  be  Curio,  the  father,  who  was  now  dis^ 
posed  and  engaged  to  serve  bim :  be  was  sufpri;Eed  and  concerned 
that  the  oration  was  public;  and  bis  instructions  upon  it  to  At* 
ticus  are  somewhat  curious;  and  shew  how  much  he  was  struck 
with  tbe  apprehension  of  losing  so  powerful  a  friend.  "  You 
have  stunned  me,**  says  he,  **  with  tbe  news  of  the  *  oration*a 
being  published:  heal  the  wound,  as  you  promise,  if  you  possi- 


*  Cum  a  tribuno  pUb.  vcUretor,  cmB  praecUruB  caput  recitirtlor,  ne  quid  sd 
▼Of  referret-«-totaai  illaoi,  ut  ante  dixi,  proacripCkmem,  noA  legem  putavit.  Pott 
red«  io  Seo.  4. 

t  Tttte  scnpsitti,  qaoddan  eapat  legit  Clodivm  iaevris  potte  fixit te^  m  rcfcrri, 
ncvedici  liceret.     Ad  Att.  3.  I5« 

Scd  videt  Duoquam  ftte  obtervatat  taoctioaet  caruai  legvni,  qa«  abrogarentar. 
Kafl^^i  id  cttet,  oulla  fere  abrogari  potset :— led  CUM  lex  abrogalv,  IIM  Ipttiai 
abrogatar,  quo  noa  earn  abrogari  pportcat«    lb.  93| 


biy  can:  1  wrote  it  long  ago  in  angpr,  and  after  he  had  fim 
wnlleii  Hgainst  me;  but  bail  suppressed  it  so  carefully,  tbill 
never  drestnt  or  its  gettiug  abroad,  nor  can  imngine  how  it  ilipt 
out :  but  since,  as  fortune  would  have  it,  I  never  hail  a  wort 
with  bim  ill  person,  and  it  is  wntlen  mure  negligently  tbia  aif 
other  orations  usually  nre,  I  cannot  but  think  you  may  ditimi 
it,  and  prove  it  not  to  be  mine;  pray  ukecate  of  this,  if  you  «# 
any  hopes  far  me :  if  no),  there  is  the  le§s  reason  to  trouble  tnt- 
■elf  about  it*." 

His  principal  agents  and  solicitors  at  Rome  were  bis  hrotbr 
QuinliiB,  his  wife  Tereiilio,  his  son-in-law  Piao,  Alticut,  ind 
Sextius.  But  the  brother  and  the  wife,  being  both  of  them  ni- 
turally  peevish,  aeem  to  bave  given  hiin  some  additiousi  disqujci 
by  their  mutual  coniphmtE  against  each  other;  whicb  obligcii 
faini  to  admonish  them  gently  in  faiB  letters,  that  since  their  friendi 
were  bo  few,  tbey  ought  lo  hve  more  amicably  among  then- 
■civcst. 

'I'erentia,  however,  bore  a  very  considerable  part  ofthe  whole 
affair;  and  instead  of  being  daunted  by  the  depression  of  the 
family,  and  the  ruin  of  their  fortunes,  seems  to  have  been  idi- 
mated  rather  the  more  to  withsiand  the  violences  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  procure  her  husband's  restoration.  But  one  of  Cicero'i 
letters  to  her,  in  these  unliuppy  circumslances,  will  give  ibf 
clearest  view  of  her  character,  aud  the  spirit  with  irbicbtbe 
acted. 

*'   CiCEHO  to  TeHENTIA' 

"  Do  not  intaKine  that  I  write  longer  letters  to  any  one  ibis 
you,  unless  it  be  when  I  receive  a  long  one  from  somebody  tht. 
which  I  find  royaelf  obliged  to  answer.  For  I  have  nothiif 
either  to  write,  or  in  my  present  aituation  employ  myself  on  lar 
thing  that  is  more  troublesome  lo  me ;  and  when  it  n  lo  y^o  lad 
our  dear  Tulliola,  I  cannot  write  without  a  Bood  of  tears.  For 
I  aee  you  the  most  wretched  of  women,  whom  I  wished  tlmtyi 

•  PcrcdMiili  aoltm  me  dc  oralionc  prolalu;  cni  ralatri,  at  Krihia,  ■M)ltra,ii 
^aid  putn.     ScH|i«i  cqaiden  olim  li  iratut,  qoii*  illc  prior  tcripicral ; 
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to  see  the  happiest,  and  ought  to  have  made  so,  as  I  should  have 
done,  if  I  had  not  been  so  great  a  coward.  I  an[)  extremely  sen- 
sible of  Pi8o*8  services  to  us;  have  exhorted  bim,  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  thanked  bim  as  I  ought.  Your  hopes,  I  perceive, 
are  in  the  new  tribunes:  that  will  be  eiTectual,  if  Pompey  concur 
"With  them  :  but  I  am  afraid  still  of  Crassus.  You  do  every  thing 
for  me,  I  see,  with  the  utmost  courage  and  affection :  nor  do  I 
MTonder  at  it;  but  lament  our  unhappy  fate,  that  my  miseries  can 
only  be  relieved  by  your  suffering  still  greater:  for  our  good 
friend,  P.  Valerius,  wrote  me  word,  what  i  could  not  read  with- 
out bursting  into  tears,  how  you  were  dragged  from  the  temple 
of  Vesta  to  the  Valerian  bank.  .Ala^,  my  light,  my  darling,  to 
urbom  all  the  world  used  to  sue  for  help!  that  you,  my  dear 
Terentia,  should  be  thus  insulted  ;  thus  oppressed  with  grief  and 
distress!  and  that  I  should  be  the  cause  of  it;  I,  who  have  pre- 
served so  many  others,  that  we  ourselves  should  be  undone !  As 
to  what  you  write  about  the  hoi^se,  that  is,  about  the  area,  I  shall 
then  take  myself  to  be  restored,  when  that  sRall  be  restored  to 
us*  But  those  things  are  not  in  our  power.  What  affects  me 
more  nearly  is,  that  when  so  great  an  ex  pence  is  nt^essary,  it 
should  all  lie  upon  you,  who  are  so  miserably  stripped  and  plun- 
dered already.  If  we  live  to  see  ^n  end  of  these  troubles,  we 
shall  repair  all  the  rest.  But  if  the  same  fortune  must  ever  de- 
press us,  will  you  throw  away  the  poor  remains  that  are  left  for 
your  subsistence  ?  For  God's  sake,  my  dear  life,  let  others  sup- 
ply the  money,  who  are  able,  if  they  are  willing  :  and  if  you  love 
me,  do  nothing  that  can  hurt  your  health,  which  is  already  so 
impaired.  For  you  are  perpetually  in  my  thoughts  both  day 
and  night.  I  see  that  you  decline  no  sort  of  trouble;  but  am 
sfraid  how  you  will  sustain  it:  yet  the  whole  atfair  depends  on 
you.  Pay  the  first  regard  therefore  to  your  health,  that  we  may 
sttain  the  end  of  all  your  wishes,  and  your  labours.  I  know  not 
whom  to  write  to,  except  to  those  who  write  to  me,  or  of  whom 
you  send  me  son^e  good  account.  I  will  not  remove  to  a  greater 
distance,  since  you  are  against  it  ;  but  would  have  you  wrile  to 
roe  as  often  as  possible,  especially  if  you  have  any  hopes  that  are 
well  grounded.  Adieu,  my  dear  love,  adieu.  The  5lh  of  Octo- 
ber, from  ThessaloniCa.'* 

Terentia  had  a  particular  estate  of  her  own,  not  obnoxious  to 
Clodius^s  law,  which  she  was  now  offering  to  aale^  for  a  supply 
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of  thair  present  nvce»itiH:  this  is  what  Cicero  refers  to,  w\>tn 
he  inlreati  her  not  to  throw  awny  the  small  remains  of  her  for- 
tune*; which  be  presses  6ttll  more  wnrmly  in  anuther  letter, 
putting  hr  r  III  minJ,  "  that  if  their  friends  did  not  fail  in  their 
duty,  she  should  not  wnut  Rioney  ;  Qnd  if  they  did,  that  her  oa-n 
would  dn  but  little  towards  making  them  easy,  he  implores  her, 
therefore,  not  to  rum  ihe  boy :  who,  if  there  was  any  thing  left 
to  keep  him  from  want,  would,  with  a  moderate  share  of  virtue 
and  good  fortune,  easily  recover  the  rest*."  The  sou-in-lac, 
I'iao,  wss  extremely  affectionate  and  dutiful  in  performini;«II 
god  offices,  both  to  his  bani»h<?d  father  and  the  faniily  ;  and  re- 
signed I  he  rjuetorship  of  Pontus  nnd  Bithynis,  on  purpose  10 
serve  them  the  more  effectually  by  his  presence  in  Rome  :  Ci- 
cero miikes  frequent  acknowledgment  of  his  kindness  and  gcnc- 
rosily  ;  "  I'iso's  huniiinily,  viitue  nnd  love  for  us  all  is  so  greil," 
s»y8  he,  *'  that  noihing  can  cxceeii  it;  the  gods  grant  that  it  miy 
one  day  be  a  pleasure,  I  am  sure  it  will  always  be  an  honour  10 
him+." 

Atticus  likewise  Kupplied  them  liber:il]y  tvith  money  :  be  hail 
already  fiirtiisheil  Cicero,  for  the  trxigenciex  of  bis  flight,  with 
above  two  ihonaand  pounils;  and.  upon  siicceediMS  to  ihe  prtit 
estate  of  his  uncle  C^cilius,  whose  mine  he  now  assumed,  ma<1f 
bim  a  fresh  offer  of  his  pursej;  yet  his  conduct  did   not  wholly 

•  TiBtnn  itribo,  »i  rruot  in  •fficia  imici,  pcranii  hod  il»CTit  ■,  li  noa  tiHl, 
Im  rHicer*  lua  pccuaia  dou  pultrii.  Prr  furtdnu  miitrii  iiMir**,  Tide  at  pvrns 
pcrJilum  pc'damuii  cui  li  »liquid  »ril,  at  «ge»l,  midiucri  virtule  opu*  «t,(t 
inrdiocrirurtDiWiUlOlrrB  can««]a*lar.     Ibid. 

t  Qui  Poolnm  el  Billijoinn  quKilar  pro  nici  aalutt  Drgleiil.  Poal  tri.  n 
Sen.  IS. 

Piionii  humiDilw,  rirlua,  amor  is  noa  omoea  lanlui  nl,  ul  oiliil  aapra  «M 
pgaait.     li'iinim  ca  to  ri  Toluplali,  lit,  (lori»  quiJim  riito  fort.     Ep.  fan.  14, 1. 

J  CictroDi,  CI  patria  fngieoli  H,  S.  duceala  ct  qaioqaa^ima  miltia  doMTil, 
Cwa.Nrp.Vit.  Alt,  4. 

Quudte  IP  laala  hrrrililalcali  onni  occapallooe  »pediili,  Taldt  nibi  cralu 
rat.  Quoit  facul lalt*  lua*  ad  mram  iiluKm  pollicrrii,  ut  oiDuibua rebua  ■  te^jrattr 
ca-<trO*  javct,  id  qaautum  lil  piKiidium  fid«u.     Ad  All.  3.  30. 

Tbia  CMcilina,  A  liicua'i  uncle,  wa*  •  rnnoni  rliurl  aud  niurcr,  (omrtiBM  nc»> 
llaMd  in  CiMro'i  Irlltri,  who  adopted  Aliicu*  bjr  hii  irill,  and  Irft  bjaa  thpN- 
fbailba  uf  bii  ciiale,  vhicli  amouoit'd  to  itiofe  so.noo/,  iltilin^.  Uchadraiard 
tbia  (riat  fortune  by  llie  TaToar  chiefly  of  Lucnilui,  vlioni  he  flaltcrcd  lo  Ihe  tail 
irilh  afroiDiie  of  mailing  him  fail  heir,  yet  left  llir  lulli  of  hii  niale  lo  Allicot, 
who  had  ticea  (try  ubaervaot  ofbia  humour  ;  for  wbi<1l  framd,  added  lo  hia  nolO' 
riona  avarice  and  cxIotlioD,   Ibe  nob  teiied  hia  dead  body,  and  drafied  it  iafa* 
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satisfy  Cicero;  who  thought  him  too  cold  and  remiss  in  his  service; 
and  fancied  that  it  flowed  from  some  secret  resentment,  for  having 
never  received  from  him,  in  his  flourishing  condition,  any  benefi-* 
cial  proofs  of  his  friendship  :  in  order  therefore  to  rouse  his  zeal, 
be  took  occasion  to  promise  him,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  what« 
ever   reason  he  had   to  complain  on  tba  t  score,  it  would  all  be 
made  up  to  him,  if  he  lived  to  return  :  **  If  fortune,  says  he,  ever 
restore  me  to  my  country ;   it  shall  be  my  special  care,  that  you, 
above  alt  my  friends,  have  cause  to  rejoice  at  it :  and  though,  hi- 
therto, I  confess,  you   hav^  reaped  but   little  benefit  frorfi  my 
kindness ;  I  will  iiiai>age  so  for  the  future,  that  whenever  I  am 
restored,  you  shall  find  yourself  as  dear  to  me  as  my  brother  and 
my  children  :   If  I  have  been  wanting  therefore  in  my  duty  to  yoa 
or  rather,  since  I  have  been  wanting,  pray  pardon  me ;  for  I  have 
been  much  more  wanting  to  myself*."      But  Atticos  begged  of 
bim  to  lay  aside  all  such  fancies,  and  assured  him,  that  there  was 
not  the  least  ground  for  them :  and  that  he  had  never  been  dis« 
gusted  by  any  thing  which  be  had  either  done,  or  neglected  to 
do  for  him;  entreating  him  to  be  perfectly  easy  on  that  bead, 
and  to  depend  always  on  his  best  services,  without  giving  h\m^ 
self  the  trouble,  even  of  reminding  himf.    Tet  after  all,  the  sus- 
picion itself,  as  it  comes  from  one  who  knew  Atticus  so  perfectly, 
seems  to  leave  some  little  blot  upon  his  character:  but  whatever 
cause  there  might  be  for  it,  it  is  certain,  that  Cicero  at  leak  was 
as  good  as  his  word,  and  by  the  qare  which  he  took  after  his  re- 
turn to  celebrate  Atticus*s  name  in  all  his  writings,  has  left  the 
most  illustrious  testimony  to  posterity  of  his  sincere  esteem  attd 
niFection  for  him. 

mootly  about  ibe  ttrcctiw— Vali  Max.  7. 8.  Cicero,  coDgratalating  Atticut  upon 
his  Adoption,  addreitet  bit  letter  ta  Q.  Caecilin  t,  Q.  F.  Pompouianqt  Atticu8«  Fur, 
ia  Mtaaiiag  the  name  of  the  adopter,  it  wat  usual  to  add  also  their  owd  fkmily 
name,  though  changed  i«  iit  tenaioaliun  froM  Pomponiui  to  PompoBianuv,  to  pre- 
serTc  the  memory  of  their  real  extraction  j  to  which  tome  added  alto  tha  toraame, 
at  Cicero  doct  iu  the  present  cate,    Ad  Att.s,  90. 

*  Ego,  ti  mealiqnando  vestri  et  patria  compotem  fortuna  feceril,  certe  «fficiam, 
«t  maxime  leterc  onus  ex  omnibnt  amicis:  meaqoe  officia  ac  studia,  quae  parom 
antra  luxerunt  (falendnm  est  enim)  sic  exequar,  nt  me  aeque  tibi  ac  fratri  ct  liberia 
Dostris  r«stitnt«m  p«tes.  Si  quid  to  te  pcccaTi,  ac  potius  quosmm  peccaYi,  ignosee; 
in  QIC  eaim  ipsum  peccavi  ▼eheneDtiut.    Ad.  Att.  a.  js, 

t  Quod  me  rdat  quicqnam  tuspicari  acciditae  ad  animnm  tuom,  qood  secua  a 
me  erga  tc  commiaawm,  ant  prstermiasum  ridei^vr,  gerttn  tibI  morem  et  libera- 
bor  ista  cura.  Tibi  Umeoeo  plu^  dcbebo,  quo  tmi  in  me  hamaaUaa  fncrit  oxc^ 
sior,  qoam  in  tc  mea.    lb.  80. 


Sextiut  was  one  of  tlie  tribmies  elect;  «tnJ,  beinf!  emirel; 
devoled  lo  Cicern,  took  ihe  trouble  of  a  jonrney  in'o  Gaul  roso. 
licit Cs-sar's  cortieiil  tobiB  restoration;  which,  lI)ou:;b  heoblaiiwl 
»s  well  by  h<s  own  jnterccesion,  as  by  Pompev's  letier«,  ycCil 
icems  lo  linve  been  with  certain  limitations,  not  agreeable  to 
Cicero:  for,  on  Sexiius's  return  lo  Rome,  when  lie  drew  opih* 
copy  of  c  taw,  which  he  intciiiled  to  propose,  upon  hie  eninttt 
iiitooflice;  conformable,  as  we  imagine,  to  the  cooditioDs  itipU' 
Uted  Willi  Cicsar ;  "  Cicero  gieatly  dishked  it;  as  being  too  ge- 
neral', und  without  the  nientiou  even  of  his  name,  oor  providing 
sufficiently  either  for  his  dignity,  or  the  restiluiion  of  bis  tuue; 
so  thai  he  desirea  Atticus  lo  take  care  to  get  it  amended  t>v  Sci* 
lius*." 

The  old  iribunei.  in  the  mennwhile,  eightof  K'borrt  were  Ci- 
cero'a  friends,  resolved  to  make  oneetfurt  more  lo  obtain  a  law  ia 
hisfuvour,  which  they  jointly  ojfered  to  the  people  ooihe  twentt- 
eigbib  ol'  (October:  hut  Cicero  was  much  more  displeased  with 
ihia  ttian  wiili  Sexliua'a:  it  consisted  of  three  articles  ;  the  firEi 
of  which  restored  bim  only  lo  bis  former  rank,  but  not  to  bitei- 
late:  the  second  waa  ot>ly  matter  of  form,  lo  iodeniMify  the  piv< 
posers  of  It:  the  third  enacted,  that  if  there  was  any  thing  m  it 
which  was  prohibited  to  be  promulgated  by  any  former  law, par- 
ticularly by  that  of  Clodiun.  or  which  involved  the  author  of  «ucb 
promufgation  in  nny  (ine  or  penalty,  that  iniucli  case  it  sboBld 
have  no  effect.  Cicero  was  surprizeil,  that  his  friends  cooW  be 
induced  to  propose  such  an  act.  which  aeetned  to  be  against  bia, 
Slid  to  confirm  tiiat  cIuubc  of  the  Clodian  law,  whicb  madeit 
penal  to  move  anything  for  him;"  wliereas  no  clauses  of  tbit 
kind  had  ever  been  regarded,  or  thought  to  have  any  speciti 
force,  but  fell  of  course,  wiieitlhe  laws  themselves  were  repealed: 
hcobservea, "  that  it  was  an  ugly  precedeutfor  the  succeeding  tfi. 
buites,  if  they  should  happen  lo  have  any  scruples:  and  tbst 
C)o<liuB  had  already  taken  the  advantage  of  it.  when,  in  a  speecl; 
to  the  oeople,  on  the  third  of  November,  be  declared-tbat  tbii 
act  of  the  tribunes  was  a  proper  lesson  to  tbeir  succeason,  to  let 

•  Hoc  iatrrim  icmpurc,  V.  Scxtiui  dciigoBlui,  iirr  >d  C.  OCMrca  prOMra  M> 
laleauHtpit-     Quid  tfiit,  qnintum,  proftcer  it,  Dibit  id  cauun.     Pr«.Sn[|.n. 

KoRaliu  Srilii  iirqHc  dignilalia  lalis  habft  nee  cinlioDii.  Nan  el  aoniwli^ 
flirt  oportcl,  cl  de  l)oni*  diligfuliaa  ictihi ;  <l  iJ  animadTdlat  *cli«).      Ad  All, 
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tiiem  see  how  far  their  power  exteaded.  He  desires  A Uicus, 
therefore,  to  find  out  who  was  the  contriver  of  it,  and  how  Nin- 
tiius  and  the  rest  came  to  be  so  much  overseen*  as  not  to  be 
mware  of  the  consequences  of  it^  .*' 

Tbe  most  probable  solution  of  it  is,  that  these  tribunes  hoped 
to  carry  their  point  with  less  difBculty  by  paying  this  deference 
to  Clodius's  law,  the  validity  of  which  w<as  acknowledged  by 
Cato,  and  several  others  of  the  principal  citizensf ;  and  they  were 
induced  to  make  this  push  for  it,  before  they  quitted  their  office, 
from  a  persuasion,  that  if  Cicero  was  once  restored,  on  iny  terms, 
or  with  M'liat  restrictions  soever,  the  rest  would  follow  of  course: 
and  that  tbe  recovery  of  his  dignity  would  necessarily  draw  after 
it  every  thing  else  that  was  wanted :  Cicero  seems  to  have  been 
sensible  of  it  himseli  on  second  thoughts,  as  he  intimates,  in  the 
conclusion  of  bis  letter;  "I  should  be  sorry,"  says  he^  *'  to  have 
the  new  tribunes  insert  such  a  clause  in  their  law;  yet  let  them 
insert  what  they  please,  if  it  will  but  pass  and  call  me  home,  I 
shall  be  content  with  itj:."  But  the  only  project  of  a  law  which 
be  approved,  was  drawn  by  bis  cousin  C«  Viseliius  Aculeo,  an 
eminent  lawyer  of  that  age,  for  another  of  the  new  tribunes, 
T.  Fadius,  who  had  been  hisquestor,  when  he  was  consul :  he 
advised  his  friends,  therefore,  if  there  was  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess to  push  forwards  that  law,  which  entirely  pleased  him§. 

In  this  suspense  of  his  affairs  at  Rome>  the  troops,  which  Piso 
had  provided  for  his  government  of  Macedonia,  began  to  arrive  in 
great  numbers  in  Thessalonicail:  this  greatly  alarmed  him,  and 
made  him  resolve  to  quit  the  place  without  delay  :  and  as  it  was 
not  advisable  to  move  farther    from  Italy,  he  ventured  to  come 

*  Qao  major  eit  sutpiciomalitis  alicujus,  cum  id«  quod  ad  ipsot  uiliil  pertinebat, 
craf  autem  coutra  mr,  dcripserunt*  Ut  novi  tribuoi  Pleb.  si  esseat  timidiores, 
malto  magis  sibi  eo  capite  uteodum  putarent,  Neque  id  a  Clodio  prstermiisum 
est,  dixit  enim  iu  concioiie  ad  diem  III.  Noo.  Novemb-  boc  capite  desijrnatis  tribu- 
■ia  pleb.  prxscriptum  esse  quid  liceret.  Vt  Ninuium  ctczteros  fuferit  ioyestigca 
Telim,  et  quis  altulerit,  &c.  lb.  33. 

-f  Video  euim  quosdam  claristimut  viros,  aliquot  locii  judicasie,  te  cum  plebe 
jure  agere  potuivse.     Pro  Dom«  16, 

X  Id  caput  bane  nolim  oovot  tribunos  pleb,  fcrre;  ted  perferant  modo  quidlibet ; 
uno  capite  quo  revocabor,  modorei  cooficiator,  ero  cuntentut.    Ad  Att.  3.  23. 

§  Sed  81  est  aliquid  in  ape,  yide  legem,  quam  T.  Fadio  icripait  Viielliua;  eamihi 
perplacet« — Ibid. 

II  Me  adhuc  Plancius  etinet,<*-»Sed  jam  cum  adyentare  militea  dicerentur,  faciea- 
duro  nobis  erit,  ut  ab  eo  diicedamus.     lb.  92« 
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Htill  ni-nrer,  aiiH  turneil  back  again  to  Dyrrhachium  :  Tor  thoa|| 
this  WDA  within  the  ilislance  forbiildeii  to  liim  by  law,  yet  lie  M 
no  reason  to  apprehend  any  danger,  in  a  towu  particularly  Je- 
vo[c<]  to  liiii),  iuiil  which  had  always  been  under  his  special  p^ 
Iroiingc  and  protection.  He  came  tliilher  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
November,  and  gave  notice  of  his  removal  to  his  friemU  it 
Rome,  by  letters  of  the  same  date,  begun  at  Ttiessaloiiica,  ttA 
finislied  ai  Dyrrhiti'hium* ;  which  shews  the  great  baste,  whitk 
he  thought  neceasary  in  making  this  sudden  change  of  bit  i^oh 
ten.  Here  he  received  UDOther  piece  of  news  nhich  dJepletied 
him.-  "thai,  with  the  ouiisent  and assistanro  of  lits  iiianagNiit 
Rome,  the  provinces  of  the  consuls  elect  had  been  riirntshed  niA 
money  and  troops  by  a  decree  of  the  senate;"  but  m  what  min- 
iier  it  afTected  him,  and  what  reason  he  had  to  be  uneasy  ttil, 
will  beexplaiiied  by  his  own  letter  upon  it  to  Atiiciis. 

"  When  you  (irst  sent  nie  word,"  says  he,  "  th-it  the  contulir 
provinces  hud  been  denied  and  provided  for  by  your  fuiiwar, 
though  1  was  afraid  lest  it  might  be  attended  with  some  ill  con- 
setjuencp,  yet  [hoped  that  you  had  some  special  reit^ott  foril 
which  I  could  not  penetrate:  but  having  since  been  Miformed, 
both  by  friends  and  letters,  that  yourconduct  is  univcrsallycon- 
deinned,  I  am  extremely  disturbed  at  it,  because  llie  liitle  hopes 
that  were  left  seem  now  to  be  destroyed ;  for  should  the  new  tri- 
bunes quarrel  with  us  upon  it,  what  farther  hopes  can  there  be? 
find  they  have  reason  to  do  so,  since  they  were  not  consulted  ioiti 
though  they  had  undertaken  my  cause,  and  have  lost  by  ourcos^ 
cession  all  that  influence  which  they  would  otherwise  have  tnd 
Over  it,  especially  when  they  declare,  (hat  it  was  for  my  sake 
only  that  they  desired  the  power  of  furnishing  out  the  cODSub, 
liot  with  design  to  hinder  them,  bu^to  secure  them  to  my  in- 
terest ;  whereas  if  theconsuls  have  a  mind  to  be  perverae,  they 
may  now  be  so  without  any  risk ;  yet,  let  thena  be  never  ao  well 
disposed,  they  can  du  nothing  without  the  consent  of  the  tri* 
buneE.  '  As  to  what  you  say,  that  if  you  had  not  agreed  to  it, 
ihe  consuls  would  have  carried  their  point  with  the  peopte.  that 

•    Dyrrhacbiuai  Trni  quod  et  libvt^  ci>ilat»l,tl  ioDrofficioM,  Ep.FW,  U.I, 
{•inrgD  tonoBiine  sum  Dyrrliacliil,  ul  qqani  celcrtiaw  qald  agalar,  aodUM,  cl 
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could  never  have  been  done  against  the  will  of  the  tribunes:  lam 
afraid  therefore,  that  we  have  lo8t  by  it  the  affection  of  the  tri- 
bunes; or,  if  that  still  remains,  have  lost  at  least  our  hold  on  the 
consuls.  I'here  is  another  inconvenience  stilly  not  leA  consider- 
able: for  that  important  declaration,  as  it  waa  represented  to  me 
4bat  the  senate  would  enter  into  nothing  till  my  affair  was  set- 
tled, is  now  at  an  end,  and  in  a  case  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
new  and  unprecedented  ;  for  I  do  not  believe  that  the  provinces 
of  the  consuls  had  ever  before  been  provided  for,  until  their  en- 
trance  into  office:  but  having  now  broken  through  that  resolu- 
tion whiclu  they  had  taken  in  my  cause,  they  are  at  liberty  to 
proceed  to  any  other  business  as  they  please.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  wondered  at,  that  my  friends,  who  were  applied  to, 
should  consent  to  it :  for  it  was  hard  for  any  one  to  declare  openly 
against  a  motion  so  beneficial  to  the  two  consuls:  it  was  bard,  I 
say,  to  rei^use  any  thing  to  Lentulus,  who  has  always  been  my 
true  friend,  or  to  Metellus,  who  has  given  up  his  resentments 
with  so  much  humanity ;  yet  J  am  apprehensive  that  we  have 
alienated  the  tribunes,  and  cannot  hold  the  consuls  :  write  me 
word,  I  desire  you,  what  turn  this  has  taken,  and  how  the  whole 
affair  stands  ;  and  write  with  your  usual  frankness,  for  I  love  to 
know  the  truth,  though  it  should  happen  to  be  disagreeable.*' 
The  iqnth  of  December*. 

But  Atticus,  instead  of  answering  this  letter,  or  rather  indeed 
before  he  received  it,  having  occasion  to  visit  his  estate  in  Epirus, 
took  his  way  thither  through  Dyrrhachium,  on  purpose  to  see 
Cicero,  and  explain  to  him  in  person  the  motives  of  their  con-^ 
duct.  Their  interview  was  but  short,  and  after  they  parted, 
Cicero,  upon  some  new  intelligence,  which  gave  him  fresh  unea-* 
siness,  sent  another  letter  after  him  into  Epirus,  to  catl  him  back 
again,  "After  you  left  me,*'  says  he,  I  received  letters  from 
Rome,  for  which,  I  perceive,  that  I  must  end  my  days  in  this 
calamity  ;  and,  to  speak  the  truth,  (which  you  will  take  in  good 
part)  if  there  had  been  any  hopes  of  my  return,  you,  who  love 
me  so  well,  would^  never  have  left  the  city  at  such  a  conjuncture: 
but  I  say  no  more,  lest  I  be  thought  either  ungrateful,  or  desir- 
ous to  involve  my  friends  too  in  my  ruin:  one  thing  I  beg^  that 
you  would  not  fail,  as  you  have  given  your  word,  to  come  to  me, 
fvhercver  I  shall  happen  to  be,  before  the  first  of  Januaryf," 

•  Ad  Att  3,84.  t  Ad  Att.  3,  95* 


mmh  Haatr:  fcnfcfrwi>wi<ii.  ■fc«ijt  iiiBUcwrti 
the  f  jnr.  wwK  tUi.  aoft  Ifce  fmrnt  Affias  ■fputa  tth 
iit  ferW*.  »%*  lit  a»«9  Cl«liM  «w  MM  to  Ms^  Ui  ala, 
«»«hKfclkepc*air*rt«rk*p9McT4rfaifcd:  Clodmlmi- 
•tf  »M  «w*Ue  sT  ifcc  Mr  4ks*  U  hm  cmdit.  tbroozfc  tk 
■Bprvioc  Ukvacr  tff  Pa»pKy,  wh>  fc»J  Iwa  Cwamt  avajfroa 
ks.aa4  ev»(«cr4GabiM«t»4nrftb^:  — thaa,  ^^rfiy 
aM  4ap»4.  *a4  tW  Jeaifg  W  m  fgi«t  h— df  —  rig  w  m  ■  Ijl 
IMK  povrtfal  cHwa,  k  wmU  rtT'wel/  have  dmpc  t&e  f«r. 
fbit  of  Ckmk.  or  cnMaled  c«c»  to  real  Km.  ifbecoatHhm 
ptwiafai  Cittro'*  frifi^  a*!  iW  iffa.  to  Jom  thnr  ftma 
witb  Om  ■gwwal  tW  Tri— irimr.  For  th»  eaJ,  -  be  pradraj 
BAOw,  n4  Ik*  oiher  aagw*.  i«  aatwfUy  rfthe  people.  nJ 
Jm—JbJ  «f  ibea  wtather  u  ««  aat  «al»«(«|  to  Inonct  *d; 
paUk  banaOB.  wWa  »mf  of  tWai  were  takfag-  tlie  aaspJcar 
Ta  whicfa  Ibry  all  ainwrtMl  ibe  aftnoabTC.  "TVn  fe 
atked  Bibala*,  obetber  be  ma  not  adw^ob&rrviag  the  beavoi 
M  oft  aa  an;  of  Czur**  Uv*  vrre  ptopoaed  to  the  people  ?  To 
vbiHi  be  aoawered  in  tbe  aOtnaaim:  bat  beto^  producnl  t 
rcoikI  Ume  by  ilie  preto*  Appina,  beatld^,  ibai  he  tuofc  the 
xu«p:ce«  also,  in  the  *aine  niaaaer,  at  the  tine  when  Clodint'i 
act  of  a<loplion  was  coafiniied  by  the  people:'  bat  Clodiw, 
whiU  he  ERiifiwJ  bb  prewnt  rereoge.  little  r^anled  bow  nadi 
it  lurned  against  bJrrself;  but  insuted. "  that  ill  Cxsar'tacti 
ouglit  lo  be  annulled  by  the  leaate,  as  beii^  cootrary  to  the  u*- 
pices,  an'l  r>o  (hat  coadition  declared  pablicly,  that  be  himself 
would  iKin:;  back  Cictro,  the  guardian  of  the  city,  oa  bisova 
shoul.ier*"." 

In  t!ie  snme  fit  of  rcrcDge  be  fell  upon  the  consul  Gabioiin, 
and  ii)  an  asMmbly  of  the  people,  which  he  called  for  that  pur- 
pose, Kjih  bis  tjtad  reiled,  niiJ  a  liitle  altar  and  a  fire  before  him 

*  Ta  I  >u  piXci-,'  ii:il  rJMOi  tt  dibililsto  hibaasla,  latpkiorvB  p-;troDai  nbilv 
ciltliui.  Ta  M.  Bibulua  ia  nncianf,  ■■■■(am  prodaiitli.  Te  ialttinntli 
■■(■R«  Tt*|n>i.ii(rDbl,  (■□>  lie  (ifli  ««T*laaMt,  £■■  pap«lo  a(iBoa  powc—ha 
dcaiqsevBcisacliu  potlcriuriha)  nciiiibDi  fait,  oBaia,<|ax  C.  Oecar  cf  incl,  qaf 
caalraaaipicia  tttiDlarli,  pcTifDatum  reaciDdi  oporto*.  Qaod  *i  Grnl,dlMki>, 
U  Ini*  lidBti:!  Dir,  cattodtn  arbif ,  in  arbcu  relalu^B.     Pni  How    |5. 
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consecrated  his  whole  estate..  This  had  been  sometimes  done 
against  traiterous  citizens^  and  when  legallv  performed,  had  the 
effect  of  a  confiscation,  by  making  the  place  and  eflects  ever  after 
sacred  and  public;  but,  in  the  present  case,  it  was  considered 
only  as  an  act  of  madness,  and  the  tribune  Ninnius,  in  ridicule  of 
it»  consecrated  Clodius*s  estate  in  the  same  form  and  manner,  that 
whatever  efficacy  was  ascribed  to  the  one,  the  other  might  justly 
challenge  the  same*. 

But  the  expected  hour  was  now  come,  which  put  an  end  to 
hia  detestable  tribunate:  it  had  been  uniform  and  of  a  piece  from 
the  first  to  the  last;  the  mostinfamous  and  corrupt  that  Rome 
had  ever  seen :  there  was  scarce  an  oflfice  bestowed  at  home,  or 
any  favour  granted  to  a  prince,  state,  or  city  abroad,  but  what  he 
openly  sold  to  the  best  bidder:  "The  poets,"  says  Cicero,  "could 
not  feign  a  Charybdis  so  voracious  as  his  rapine:  he  conferred 
the  title  of  king  on  those  who  had  it  not,  and  took  it  away 
from  those  wlio  had  it  t ;"  and  sold  the  rich  priesthoods 
of  Asia,  as  the  Turks  are  said  to  sell  the  Grecian  bishoprick^^ 
without  regarding  whether  they  were  full  or  vacant;  of  which 
Cicero  gives  us  a  remarkable  instance:  "  there  was  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Cybele,  at  Pessinuns  in  Phrygia,  where  that  goddess 
was  worshipped  with  singular  devotion,  not  only  by  all  Asia,  but 
Europe  too;  and  where  the  Roman  generals  themselves  often 
used  to  pay  their  vows  and  make  their  ofi^erings."  Her  priest 
was  in  quiet  possession,  without  any  rival  pretender,  or  any  com- 
plaint against  him  ;  yet  Clodius,  by  a  law  of  the  people,  granted 
this  priesthood  to  one  Brogitarus,  a  petty  sovereign  in  those  parts:, 
to  whom  he  had  before  given  the  title  of  king:  "ami  Ishalltl|ink 
him  a  king  indeed,"  says  Cicero,  "  if  he  ever  be  able  to  pay  the 
purchase  money:"  but  the  spoils  of  the  temple  were  destined  to 
that  use;  if  Deiotarus,  kingof  Galatia,  a  prince  of  noble  character, 
and  a  true  friend  to  Rome,  had  not  defeated  the  impious  bargain, 
by  taking  the  temple  into  his  protection,  and  maintaining  the  la  w^ 

^  Ta,  to,  inqunm,  capite  vclato,  concione  advocate,  focalo  posito  bona  tui  Gabi- 
nii  coniecrasti  in— quid  ?  exemplo  tuo  bona  tiia  nonne  L.  Nionius— coosecravit  ? 
quod  si,  quia  ad  te  ptrtinet,  ratum  esse  oegas  oportere  ;  ea  jara  constituisli  io  pre- 
claro  tribuaatu  tao,  quibus  in  te  confersis,  recuiarei,  alios  everteret^— Pro  Dom. 
47,48. 

t  Regea  qui  erant,  rendidit;  quinoncrant.  appenayit— qaam  denique  tarn  im- 
manem  Charybdim  poets  fing endo  exprimere  potuerant  qus  tanlofexbaarircgur- 
gites  posset,  quantM  iste  prsdasexsorbuit }  De  Hamt.  resp.  97. 
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'  Tul  priest  agaiael  ttie  iiUruder;  not  sulfeting  Brogiiarus.  tbmgk 
his  son-in-law,  lo  pollute  or  toucli  uuy  tiiiug  belonging  lo  ii/ 

All  the  ten  new  I riRunes  liitd  solemnly  Itrontisett  to  sciveCicerai 
yet  Cloiiiiis  ri^tijil  iiieniiB  to  corrupt  two  of  them.  S.  AtiltutStr- 
raiitis,  and  Nuuierius  QuiuciiusGfHCchus:  by  whose  liel(>l)r«it 
enableiJ  Etill  lo  wake  litruil  ugninal  Cicero's  parly,  aiiJ  telsid  hn 
restoration  some  time  longer:  but  Piso  aii<J  Gultinius,  perceifinj 
the  scene  to  be  opening  apnce  in  Ins  favour,  aiiiJ  his  ri^lurn  loW 
unavoidable,  tliouglii  it  lime  tu  get  out  of  hi*  way,  and  retire  to 
their  several  governments,  to  enjoy  the  rewartl  of  the  perHdy;  lo 
that  they  both  left  Rome,  with  the  expiniion  ol'  this  year,  lad 
Pisoset  out  for  Macedonia,  Ciabinius  for  Syria. 

On  the  (irat  of  January,  the  new  consul  Leutulud.  after  llii 
ceietnony  of  ins  inhiiffuratiiin,  and  his  first  duty  paid,  as  usual,  10 
religion,  entered  directly  intoCiLero'sulfnir,  and  moved  the  seoait 
for  bis  reslorationt ;  while  his  colleasue  Meiellus  declared,  vilb 
much  seeiniTig  cnnJour,  "  liiat  tliough  Cicero  and  he  hml  been 
CDemies,  on  acLounl  of  tlu-ir  iliiTercnl  sentiments  in  politics,  yet 
be  would  give  up  his  rcsentmeiitfl  to  the  aulhnriiy  of  the  fathers, 
and  the  interests  of  the  republic. J"  Upon  whicli  L.  Colli,  t 
person  of  consular  and  ceiiaorian  rank,  beiiii;  asked  hisopiiiioji, 
the  first  sani,  "thiil  noiliing  hml  been  done  against  Cicero  agree- 
ably to  right  or  law,  or  the  custom  of  their  ancestors:  that  no 
citizen  could  be  driven  out  of  the  city  without  a  trial ;  and  ttut 

■  Qui  acctpls  prcunia  Prsiinnnlcn]  ipiuin,  Brdrm<)aniici]iuiui|De  Miiri*  Dtoiw 
■iilarit,  cl  Brogiinro,  GHl1o|;rxco,  impuro.bnmini  nr  nifaMd — tolum  irlam  lorsin 
ftnanqac  T^ndidrris.  .Sscrrdnlcin  >b  ipiit  aiia,  putTJnnributijue  •telraxrrio.  Que 
rrgfiomocf.  qui  Atiam  Earopninque  (rnacruni,  umprr  Booima  n 
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the  people  would  not  condemn,  nor  even  try  a  roan  capitalljr,  but 
in  an  assembly  of  their  centuries:  that  the  whole  was  the  effect 
^f  violence,  turbulent  times,  and  an  oppressed  republic;  that  in 
(k>  strange  a  revolution  and  confusion  of  all  things,  Cicero  had  only 
^tept  aside,  to  provide  for  his  future  tranquillity,  by  declining  tb^ 
innpending  storm;  and  since  he  had  freed  the  republic^ from  no 
Jess  danger  by  his  absence,  than  he  had  done  before  by  bis  pre- 
tence, that  h^  ought  not  only  to  be  restored,  but  to  be  adorned 
with  new  honours :  that  what  his  mad  enemy  had  published 
against  him,  was  drawn  so  absurdly,  both  in  words  and  senti- 
ments, that,  if  it  had  been  enacted  in  proper  form,  it  could  never 
obtain  the  force  of  a  law :  that  since  Cicero  therefore  was  ex- 
pelled by  no  law,  he  could  not  want  a  law  to  restore  him,  but 
ought  not  to  be  recalled  by  a  vote  of  the  senate." — Pompey,  who 
spoke  next,  having  highly  applauded  what  Cotta  said,  added, 
V  that,  for  the  sake  of  Cicero's  future  quiet,  and  to  prevent  all 
farther  trouble  from  the  same  quarter,  it  was  his  opinion,  that  the 
people  should  have  a  share  in  conferring  that  grace,  and  their  con- 
sent be  joined  also  to  the  authority  of  the  senate.*'  *  After  many 
others  had  spoken  likewise  with  great  warmth,  in  the  defence 
and  praise  of  Cicero,  they  all  came  unanimously  into  Pompey's 
opinion,  and  were  proceeding  to  make  a  decree  upon  it,  when 
Serranus,  the  tribune,  rose  up  and  put  a  stop  to  it ;  not  flatly  in- 
terposing his  negative,  for  he  bad  not  the  assurance  to  do  that, 
against  such  a  spirit  and  unanimity  of  the  senate,  but  desiring 
only  a  night's  time  to  consider  of  it.  This  unexpected  inter- 
ruption incensed  the  whole  assembly ;  some  reproached,  others 
entreated  him;  and  his  father-in-law,  Opius,  threw  himself  at 
^is  feet  to  move  him  to  desist:  but  all  that  they  could  get  from 
bjm,  was  a  promise  to  give  way  to  the  decree  the  next  morning. 
upon  which  they  broke  up,  ••But  the  tribune,"  says  Cicero, 
employed  the  night,  not  as  people  fancied  he  would,  in  giving 
back  the  money  which  he  had  taken,  but  in  making  a  better  bar- 
gain, and  doubling  his  price;  for  the  next  morning,  being  grown 
Diore  hardy,  he  absolutely  prohibited  the  senate  from  proceeding 
to  any  act.*'  This  conduct  of  Serranus  surprized  Cicero's  friends, 
being  not  only  perfidious  and  contrary  to  his  engagements,  but 
highly  ungrateful  to  Cicero;  who,  in  bis  consulship  had  been  his 
special  encourager  and  benefactor^. 

*  Is  tribunus  pUp.  queiii  ego  misimiB  beneficiis  qtuestoren  cootal  orBaveram* 
|bid. 
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The  sennte,  however,  tliougb  hindered  at  present  fratn  pmia; 
their  decit-e,  were  too  well  uniti^d,  an<l  tuosirougiy  suppum-il.ls 
be  baflled  much  longer  by  tlic  artifices  ot'a  faction  :  they  resolnd 
therefore,  witliuut  t'arlhi^r  delay,  lo  propound  a  law  to  the  petifllt 
for  Cicero's  restoration  ;  sud  the  twenty-eecoiid  of  the  moatb  m 
sppoiuted  for  the  prooiulgoLioD  of  ii.  When  the  day  came,  Fl- 
bricius,  0[ie  of  Cicero's  tribunes,  niarclicd  out  with  a  stfoi^ 
guard,  before  it  vtiis  light,  to  gi?t  possession  of  the  rostra:  but 
Clodius  was  too  early  for  him ;  and  baviog seized  all  the  positgod 
avenues  of  the  forum,  was  prepared  (ogive  him  a  warm  leceptioa: 
he  had  purchased  glndiutors,  for  tbe  shews  of  his  edilesbip,  lo 
which  he  was  now  pretending,  aud  borrowed  auotber  baadof  bii 
brotl'Cr  Appiiis;  and  with  these  well  armed,  at  the  lieadofliii 
Haves  and  dependeolK,  be  attacked  Fahrtcius,  killed  several  ofhit 
foltowerin,  wounded  many  more,  and  drove  tlieiu  quite  out  of  the 
place  ;  nud  happening  lo  fall  in  at  tiie  same  tune  wiih  Cispiai, 
another  tribune,  who  wus  coming  to  the  aid  of  liie  colle^igue,  he 
repulsed  bun  also  wilh  great  slaughter.  The  glatliatorx,  licilcd 
with  this  taste  of  blood,  "opened  their  way  on  all  sides  nilli 
tiieir  Bwofds,  in  (guest  of  Quint  ufi  Cicero;  whom  tliey  met  wiiliit 
last,  and  would  certainly  have  murdered,  if,  by  ilic  advantage  of 
the  confusion  and  darkness,  be  had  not  bi<l  hiiiiself  under  the 
bodies  of  his  slaves  and  fteedrnun  who  wi;ru  ki!le<l  arround  iiim; 
where  be  lay  concealed,  till  the  fray  was  over."  The  tribow 
Sextius  was  treated  still  more  roughly  ;  "for,  being  particularJf 
pursued  and  marked  out  for  destruction,  he  was  so  deapente^ 
wounded,  as  to  he  left  for  dead  upon  the  spot ;  and  escaped  dett^ 
only  by  feigning  it:"  but  while  he  lay inlhatconditioD,  suppottd 
to  be  killed,  Clodius,  reflecting  that  the  murder  of  a  tribui^ 
whose  person  was  sacred,  would  raise  such  a  storm,  as mjgbtce- 
casion  his  ruin,  "  took  a  sudden  resolutioo  to  kill  one  of  bis  ow> 
tribunes,  in  order  to  charge  it  upon  his  adversaries,  andaolwl* 
lance  the  acconnt  by  making  both  sides  equally  obnoxious :"  the 
victim  doomed  to  this  sacrifice  was,  Numerius  Quinctiui,  an 
obscure  fellow,  raised  to  thatdignily  by  the  caprice  of  tbemal* 
titude,  who  to  make  himself  the  more  popular,  had  asaumeil  the 
surname  of  Gracchus:  "but  the  crafty  clowD,"  says  Cicen^ 
"  having  gotsome  hint  of  the  design,  and  finding  that  bis  blood 
was  to  wipe  of  the  envy  ofSextius's,  disguised  himself  presently 
in  the  habit  of  a  muleteer,  the  same  Id  which  be  Grstcameto 
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Rome,  and  wilb  a  basket  upon  Ivis  head,  while  some  were  calling 
fDut  for  Nunterius,  others  for  Quinctius^  paased  undiscovered  by 
the  confusion  of  the  two  names:  but  he  continued  in  this  danger 
till  Sextius  wa«  knowu  to  be  alite  ;  and  if  that  discovery  had  not 
been  made  sooner  than  one  would  have  wished,  though  they 
could  not  have  fixed  tlie  odium  of  killing  their  mercenary  where 
they  designed  it,  yet  they  would  have  lessened  the  infamy  of 
oae  villany,  by  committing  another,  which  all  people  would 
bave  been  pleased  with.**  According  to  the  account  of  tbift 
^y's  tragedy,  "  the  Tiber,  and  all  the  common  sewers,  were 
filled  with  dead  bodies,  and  the  blood  wiped  up  with  sponges  in 
the  forum,  where  such  heaps  of  slain  bad  never  before  been  seeOi 
but  in  the  civil  dissensions  of  Cinna  and  Octavius.'' 

Clodius,  flushed  with  this  victory,  "set  fire  with  bis  own 
bands  to  the  temple  of  the  nymphs;  Where  the  books  of  the  cen* 
iors  and  the  public  registers  of  the  city  were  kept,  which  were 
all  consumed  with  the  fabric  itself*."  He  then  attacked  the 
houses  of  Milo  the  tribune,  and  Caecilius  the  pretor,  with  flrd 
aod  sword  ;  but  was  repulsed  in  both  attempts  with  loss:  Milo 
took  several  of  Appius's  gladiators  ''prisoners,  who,  being  brought 
before  the  senate^  made  a  confession  of  what  they  knew,  and 
were  sent  to  jail  :  btit  were  presently  released  by  Semnutt.*^ 
Upon  these  outrages  Milo  impeached  Clod fus  in  form,  for  the 
Violation  of  the  public  peace ;  but  the  consul  Metellus,  who  had 
not  yet  abandoned  him,  with  the  pretor  Appius^  and  the  tribune 
Serranus,  resolved  to  prevent  any  process  u|K>n  it;  "and  by  theif 
edicts  prohibited,  either  the  criminal  himself  to  appear,  or  any 
bne  to  cite  him^.**  Their  pretence  was,  "  that  the  quaestors 
were  not  yet  chosen,  whose  office  it  was  to  make  the  allotment 
of  the  judges;  while  they  themselves  kept  back  the  election,'^ 
and  were  pushing  Clodius  at  the  same  time  into  the  edileahip  t 
which  would  screen  him  of  course  for  one  year  from  any  prose- 
cution.   Milo,  therefore,  finding  it  impracticable  to  bring  him 

*  Earn  qoi  etdtm  Nymplisruio  inceHilit,  ut  meaioriaai  pablicaiii  receiiBioBiBj 
tabiilis  pdblictt  imprestam,  extlog^cret  ^-Pro  Mil,  97.  Parad«  4<  de  Hamipic* 
teap.  «7- 

<f  Gletrutorr«^>^-comprelieoti,  in  tenattmi  latrodacli,  confcfal,  ia  tiacala  conjecti 
a'  Milone,  emissi  a  9rrranf)-^Pro  Seat,  39. 

X'  Ecce  Tibi  coosal,  prxtor,  Iribanut  pleb,  oora  nofi  generis  edicta  proponuot : 
fie /eat  adiit^ne  citetar,— Pro  Sext,  4J. 
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to  justice  in  the  legtl  method,  retoWed  to  deal  witb  hin  iakii 
OWD  way.  by  opponiog  force  to  force;  ind  for  this  end  puitKuBi 
t  band  of  gladiators,  with  which  be  had  daify  akirmiiheiifUi 
bim  in  the  streets;  and  acquired  a  great  reputatiofD  of  iD0«iB|S 
and  generosity,  for  being  the  first  of  all  the  Rooiana  who  14 
eter  bought  gladiators  for  the  defence  of  the  republic*. 

This  obstruction  given  to  Cicero*8  return  by  an  obstinate  aal 
desperate  faction,  made  the  senate  only  the  more  resohtati 
effect  it :  they  passed  a  second  vote,  therefore,  that  no  ottw 
buainees  should  be  done  till  is  was  carried  ;  and,  to  piefettdl 
further  tumults  and  insults  upon  the  magiatratea,  ordered  d^ 
consuls  to  summon  all  the  people  of  Italy,  who  wiabed  welHs 
the  state,  to  come  to  the  asaiatance  and  defence  of  Cicemf .  TIK 
gaTO  new  spirits  to  the  hoaest  citizens,  and  drew  a  vast  cumwisi 
to  Rome  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  where  there  was  not  a  lOipoKli 
town  of  any  note,  which  did  not  testify  ita  respect  to  Ciciiol^ 
some  public  act  or  monument.  ««  Ponpey  waa  at  C^poa,  actis| 
aa  chief  magistrate  of  his  new  colony;  where  be  presided  \nf&f^ 
son  at  their  making  a  decree  to  Cicero*a  honour,  and  lodt  JH 
troabk  likewiae  of  visiting  all  the  other  colonies  and  chief  tMNb 
in  thoae  parte,**  to  appoint  them  a  day  of  general  rendesvoaS  sl^ 
Rome,  to  auist  at  the  promulgation  of  the  law}. 

Lentulus,  at  the  same  time,  was  entertaining  the  city  with 
ahews  and  stage  plays,  in  order  to  keep  the  people  in  good  bs- 
mour.  whom  he  had  called  from  their  private  affairs  in  thecooa* 
try,  to  attemi  the  public  business.  The  shews  were  exhibited  ia 
Pompe}**s  theatre,  while  the  senate,  for  the  convenience  of  beisg 


•  Scd  liODori  »ammo  Miloni  nostro  aapcr  fait,  qaodl  fcladuitorikvs  e»ptnrcip«k. 
cA«sa.  que  Mlute  oostrm  coalinebatar  obibcb  P.  Clodu  coaatms  farorctqoc  €■•- 
pr««sit.     DeOfiic  d.  27- 

t  Itaqar  po»lem  oihil  vot  cirika*,  mihil  aociit,  uihil  TCfilmB  respoo4Mtit«  FmL 
red.  \m  Sea.  3« 

Q«i(l  niki  prccUriat  »cci4i«re  folait,  qvaai  ^■o'  '^^^  rtfcrtatc  vot  dcimirtiif 
nt  roDcti  ex  onni  Ital'iA*  qui  remp,  tuWan  Tclkat,  adsc  — ■  ■€»tit»c«d—  ft 
<icfeadea«)«Bi  TciiureBt  :     lb.  9. 

la  «iim  mtn  caasa  factaa  ctt,  at  literit  coataUribaa  ex  S.  C.€«Bctacz  Ifaiii 
omaea,  qai  rcmp.  saUaai  Tclleat,  cimTocarealar.     Pro  Sext,  6o« 

X  Qai  iacoloaia  aapcr  coaslituta,  cam  ipaa  fcrcret  aMgistrataB^  via  ct  mrf^ 
litatf ai  priTtlrfii  aattorilatc  boQe»tiftftia»oraai  boniaaai,  et  pablicia  lilrrtt  tm^ 
•if aarii :  prtacepaqac  Italiv  tolaaa  pneaidiam  ad  Beaa  talatrai  implonaimi 
pularit,     PMt  r«d.  ia  Sea.  1 1. 

Hir  muBiipia  coUiaiavqac aadiit ;  bic  luUc  tolias  aasittaai  iBploraTit.  fli* 
Daai.  w. 
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near  tbein»  was  held  in  ibe  adjoining  temple  of  honour  and  virtue, 
built  by  Marius  out  of  the  Cymbric  tpoila,  and  called  for  that 
reason,  Mariu8*s  monument:  here,  according  to  Cicero's  dream, 
a  decree  now  passed  in  proper  form  for  his  restoration ;  when, 
under  the  joint  influence  of  those  deities,  **  honour,"  he  says, 
«<  was  done  to  virtue ;  and  the  monument  of  Marius,  the  preserver 
of  the  empire,  gave  safety  to  his  countryman,  the  defender  of 
it*." 

Tbe  news  of  this  decree  no  sooner  reached  the  neighbouring 
theatre,  than  tbe  whole  assembly  expressed  their. satisfaction  by 
claps  and  applauses,  which  they  renewed  upon  the  entrance  of 
every  senator ;  but  when  the  consul  Lentulus  took  his  place,  they 
an  rose  up,  and  with  acclamations,  stretched  out  hands,  and  tears 
of  Joy,  publicly  testified  their  thanks  to  him.  But  when  Clodiut 
ventured  to  shew  himself,  they  were  hardly  restrained  from  doing 
him  violence;  throwing  out  reproaches,  threats  and  curses  upon 
bim  :  so  that,  in  the  shews  of  gladiators,  which  he  could  not  bear 
to  be  deprived  of,  he  durst  not  go  to  his  seat  in  the  common  and 
open  manner,  but  used  to  start  up  into  it  at  onqp^  from  som^ 
obscure  passage  under  the  benches,  which  on  that  account  was 
jooosely  called  tbe  Appian  way :  where  he  was  no  sooner  espied^ 
than  so  *'  general  a  hiss  ensued,  that  it  disturbed  tbe  gladiators^ 
and  frightened  their  very  horses.  From  these  significations,  saya 
Cicero,  he  might  learn  tbe  difierence  between  the  genuine  citi- 
zens of  Rome,  and  those  packed  assemblies  of  the  people,  where 
be  used  to  domineer;  and  that  the  men,  who  lord  it  in  such  at- 
aemblies,  are  the  real  aversion  of  the  city ;  while  those  who  dare 
not  show  their  heads  in  them,  are  received  with  all  demonttia- 
tions  of  honour  by  the  whole  people." 

When  the  decree  passed,  the  famed  tragedian,  i£sopus,  who 
acted,  as  Cicero  says,  the  same  good  part  in  tbe  republic  that  he 
did  upon  tbe  stage,  was  performing  the  part  of  Telamon,  banishfd 
from  his  country*  in  one  of  Accius's  plays;  where,  by  thecK* 
phasis  of  his  voice,  and  the  change  of  a  word  or  two  ic  scuk 
of  the  lines,  he  contrived  to  turn  tbe  thoughts  of  the  audjnc;;  ck 
Cicero.  <*  What  he!  who  always  stood  op  for  the  scvun.c! 
who  in  doubtful  times  spared  neither  life  aor  fortu 

*  Cam  in  tcmplo  honorii  tl  ▼irtalM, 
eoaiervatorit  hujvt  imperii,  moavBieati 
tedem  ad  sal  atom  pr«bttiitct»    Pre  fsst. 
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est  friend  in  the  greatest  danger-*-of  such  perts  and  talenfs-4> 

father!— I  saw  his  houses  and  rich  furniture  all  in  flanca^ 

ungrateful  Greeks,  inconstant  people;  foigetfnl  of  aerriccai-ts 

see  such  a  man  banished ;  driven  from  bis  country ;  and  salbf 

him  to  continue  so?**— At  each  of  which  sentencea  there  wsa'M 

end  of  dapping.— In  another   tragedy  of  thf  same  poer»  eriM 

'Brutus,  he  pronounced  Tullius,  who  established   the  liberly  ef 

his  citizens;  the  people  were  so  affected,  that  they  called  far  it 

again  a  thousand  times.    This  was  the  constant  practice  thfaagh 

the  whole  of  his  exile*  there  was  not  a  passage  in  any  pfiy,  wUch 

pbuld  possibly  be  applied  to  his  case,  but  the  whole  audicM 

presently  catched  it  up,  and  by  their  claps  and  applaonea  ImS^ 

signified  their  seal  and  good  wifhes  for  him. 

'    Though  a  decree  was  regularly  obtained  for  Cicero^a  retanL 

piedins  had  the  courage  and  address  still  to  hinder  its  pamng 

intei  a  law :  betook  all  occiisions  of  haranguing  the  people agrii|| 

it  1  and  when  be  had  filled  the  forum  with  his  mercenariea,  "*  naat 

\o  demand  of  them  aloud,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  Rome,  whe» 

tber  they  would   have  Cicero  restored  or  not ;  ufion  which  Km 

ismissariea  raising  a  sort  of  a  dead  cry  in  the  negative,  helatt 

bold  of  it,  as  the  voice  of  the  Roman  people,  and  declared  Iks 

proposal  to  be  rejected*.    But  the  senate,  ashamed  to  aee  their 

authority  thus  inputted,  when  the  whole  city  was  on  their  tide, 

resolved  to  tnke  such  measures  in  the  support  of  their  decreef, 

that  it  should  not  be  possible  to  defeat  them.     Lentulos  Cherefint 

summoned  them  into  the  Capitol,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Miy; 

where  Poinpey  began  (he  debate,  and   renewed  the  motion  for 

recalling  Cicero  ;  ami,  in  a  grave  and  elaborate  speech  which  be 

had  prepared  in  writing  and  delivered  from  his  notes,  whfchgave 

him  the  honour  of  having  saved  his  country!-    Alt  the  leading 

men  of  the  senate  Rpoke  after  bim  to  the  same  efivct;  buttbf 

consul  M^tellus,   noiwiihstaoding  his  promises,  bad  been  acting 

hitherto  a  double  part ;  and  was  all  along  the  chief  encoorager 

*  llle  iribuiius  plcb.  qui  de  o}e-»««»uon  QMiorain  tuoran,  ted  GmcitlorMB  i«i^ 
tu^o  coQtciouein  iutcrrogare  Fultbat,  velletoe  me  redire:  lb  cum  coU  racUaMlWi 
icmii^ivit  mcrt'cnarioruni  voribus  ;  itopulom  RomaoDm  Depfe  diccbat.     lb.  S9« 

4--  Idem  illc  ronsMi  com  ills  incredibilts  multitvdo  Komam,  &  psoc  ftalii  i^ 

TeniMct,  vufi  rr^qucotissiiuoa  in  Capitolium  cooTOcaTtt.     (Poll.  red.  iBSe««10.) 

Cum  vir  ia,  qui  triparliUa  arbis lerrarun onw  alque  refioontribas InsoifM* bmit 

imperio  adjunctaii  noUvil,  de  acriplo  ■eiii«Bti»  dicta,  aiihi  aai  tfatianainB 

eonMrvaUB  dcdit— Pro  Sext,  6l. 
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and  supporter  of  Clodius:  when  ServiliuB  therefore  rose  up,  a 
person  of  the  first  dignity,  who  had  been  honoured  with  a  tri* 
umph  and  the  censorship,  he  addressed  himself  to  his  kinsmanv 
Metetius  :  and,  '*  calling  up  from  the  dead  all  the  family  of  the 
Meteili,  laid  before  him  the  glorious  acts  of  his  ancestors,  with 
the  conduct  and  unhappy  fate  of  his  brother,  in  a  munner  so 
gloving,  that  Metellus  could  not  hold  out  any  longer,  against  the 
force  of  the  speech,  nor  the  authority  of  the  speaker,  but,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  gave  himself  up  to  Servilius,  and  professed  ail 
future  services  to  Cicero:**  in  which  he  proved  very  sincere,  and 
from  this  moment  assisted  bis  colleague  in  promoting  Cicero*8 
restoration  :  *'  to  that  in  a  very  full  house,  of  four  hundred  and 
aeventeen  senators ;  when  all  the  magistrates  were  present,  tba 
decree  passed  without  onedissenting  voice,  butClodius's  :*'  whici) 
gave  occasion  to  Cicero  tp  write  a  particular  letter  of  thanks  to 
Metellus,  as  he  had  done  once  before,  upon  his  ^rst  declaration 
for  him. 

Some  may  be  apt  to  wonder  why  the  two  tribunes,  who  were 
Cicero's  enemies  still  as  much  as  ever,  did  not  persevere  to  inhi- 
bit the  decree;  since  the  negative  of  a  single  tribune  bad  an  in- 
disputable force  to  stop  proceedings ;  but  when  that  negative 
was  wholly  arbitrary  and  factious:  contrary  to  the  apparent  in- 
terest and  general  inclination  of  the  citizens  ;  if  the  tribune  could 
not  be  prevailed  with  by  gentle  means  to  recal  it,  the  senate  used 
to  enter  into  a  debate  upon  the  merit  of  it,  and  proceed  to  some 
extraordinary  resolution,  of  declaring  the  author  of  such  an  op- 
position, an  enemy  to  his  country  ;  and  answerable  for  all  the 
mischief  that  was  likely  to  ensue:  or  of  ordering  the  consuls  to 
take  care  that  the  republic  received  no  detriment :  whidb  votea 
were  thought  to  justify  any  methods,  how  violent  soever,  of  re- 
moving either  the  obstruction  or  the  author  of  it;  wbo  seldom 
cared  to  expose  himself  to  the  rage  of  an  inflamed  city,  headed 
by  the  consuls  and  the  senate,  and  to  assert  his  prerogative  at  the 
peril  of  his  life.  / 

This  in  effect  was  the  case  at  present ;  when  the  consul  Len- 
tulus  assembled  the  senate  again  the  next  day,  to  concert  sonfie 
effectual  method  for  preventing  all  farther  opposition,  and  getting 
the  decree  enacted  into  a  \^w  :  but  before  they  n>et»  he  called  the 
people  likewise  to  the  rostra;  where  he»  and  all  the  principal 
peoators  m  tbeir  tufiii|  repq^gd  totbem  the  aobiiaoce  of  what 
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Ihejr  bad  Mid  before  in  the  senate,  in  order  to  prepare  IhcBfa 
tbe  reception  of  tbe  law:  Pompey  particularly  exerlod  hiaad^  ia 
extolling  tbe  praises  of  Cicero ;  declaring, "  that  the  rcpnjilM 
owed  its  preservation  to  bim  ;  and  that  tbeir  common  inii^.wi 
involved  in  bis ;  exhorting  then  to  defend  and  Sttppoit  tktjt^ 
cree  of  tbe  senate,  the  quiet  of  the  city,  and  tbe  foitancs  of  a 
wbo  had  deserved  so  well  of  them :  that  thin  wna  ihc 
voice  of  the  senate ;  of  tbe  knigbu  of  all  luly  ;  and.  InaCiy^JN 
it  was  bis  own  earnest  and  special  requeat  to  tbena,  which  bt.ift 
only  desired,  but  implored  them  to  grant*."  WbM  the  acfnto 
aflerwards  met,  they  proceeded  to  several  new  and  vigorooa  voiiils 
fiKilitate  tbe  success  of  tbe  law :  first,'*,  that  no  magistfatAahQaii 
presume  to  take  the  auspices,  so  as  to  disturb  tbe  aaaembly  of  Iks 
people,  when  Cicero's  cause  was  to  come  before  them  ;  and  |igt 
if  any  one  attempted  it,  be  should  be  treated  aa  a  puUicaaQlVi 

Secondly,  **  That  if,  through  any  violence  or  obatrnctKi^  Cbi 
law  was  not  suffered  to  pass,  within  the  five  next  li^al  .d^  «f 
assembly,  Cicero  should  then  beat  liberty  to  return^wiUMt 
any  fiirtber  authority. 

.  Thirdly,  **  That  public  thanks  should  be  given  to  all  the  ps^ 
pie  of  Italy,  who  came  to  Rome  for  Cicero's  defence;  and  that 
they  should  be  desired-to  come  again,  on  tbe  day  when  tbe  safr 
fjrages  of  the  people  were  to  be  taken. 

Fourthly^  "  that  public  thanks  should  be  given  likewiae  to  all 
tbe  states  and  cities,  which  had  received  and  entertained  Cicero; 
and  that  the  care  of  his  person  should  be  recommended  to  all 
fpreigu  nations  in  alliance  with  them;  and  that  the  Romaa 
generals  and  all  who  had  command  abroad,  should  be  ordered  to 
protect  his  life  and  safteyt." 

*  *QaoraiB  priocept  md  rofindot  ct  md  coboitaodos  vot  fait  Cs,  Pooipeia^i— pci. 
maiB  VM  docait,  meis  cootiliit  rempvb.  ctfc  tcrraUs,- ctettaiqve  dicmb  cuBeta- 
maBi  talutc  coojaasit )  horUtatqa*  est,  at  aactoriUtcai  anMlBi^  tf aUiM  cmtellr 
Ibrtanai  cirii  bene  meriti  defenderctit  i  tum  ioperoraodo  possit,  tos  rafBiimw* 
omta,rofan  mb  e4|iiitibas,  rogari  ab  Italia  coDcta  ;  dcoiqae  ipac  ab  cxtrcaBM  pn 
Mea  Toi  lalate  duo  rogaTit  lolam,  Teram  etiam  obtccraTit,    Pott  red,  md  Qair.  7 

t  Qaod  ett  poalridic  decretam  in  ciurU-*«e  quit  dc  c«lo  tenraret ;  aeqBis  ■». 
rtoi  vllaiB  afferrct ;  si  quit  aliter  fecittet,  cam  pUac  evcrtorcm  reipabwii 

Addidit«ti  diebat  qaiaqae  qaibut  a^  dc  me  potaiasef,  dob  etacC  ictma, 
IB  patriamomni  aactoritate  recuperata. 

Ut  iit,  qui  ex  tota  Italia  aalaiit  meae  caata  coBveaeraBt,  BfrrtBtar  gratis  j  itqM 
iidcn  ad  ret  redeuBtei,  ut  T^BircDt,  rog areotar. 

Quern  CBin  uaqoiiBi  ecBatut  civcm,  Biti  bic,  BatioBibat  cztflria  coaaMadafil  ? 
cvjut  uaquam  propter  talatcn  aiti  BtaBi,  ifBatm  pablice  lociit  pop«U  RoMsi 
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One  cannot  help  pausing  a  while,  to  reflect  on  the  great  idea 
which  these  facts  imprint,  of  the  character  and  dignity  of  Cicero; 
Uy  see  so  vast  an  empire  in  such  a  ferment  on  his  account,  as  to 
postpone  all  their  concerns  and  interests,  for  many  months  succes-^ 
tiTely,  to  the  safety  of  a  single  senator*  ;  who  had  no  other  means 
of  exciting  the  zeal,  or  engaging  the  the  aflections,  of  bis  citizens, 
but  the  genuine  force  of  his  personal  virtues,  and  the  merit  of  his 
eminent  services:  as  if  the  republic  itself  could  not  stand  with^ 
out  htm,  but  must  fall  into  ruins,  if  he,  the  main  pillar  of  it,  was 
removed ;  whilst  the  greatest  monarchs  on  earth,  who  had  any  af« 
fairs  with  the  people  of  Rome,  were  looked  on,  to  expect  the  event, 
unable  to  procure  any  answer,  or  regard  to  what  they  were  solicit- 
ing, till  this  affair  was  decided  :  Ptolemy,  the  king  of  Egypt,  was 
particularly  affected  by  it;  who,  being  driven  out  of  his  kingdom, 
came  to  Rome  about  this  time,  to  beg  help  and  protection  against 
bis  rebellious  subjects;  but,  though  he  was  lodged  in  Pompey's 
bouse,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  get  an  audience  till  Cicero's 
cause  was  at  an  end. 

The  law,  now  prepared  for  his  restoration,  was  to  be  offered  to 
the  suffrage  of  the  centuries;  this  was  the  most  solemn  and 
honourable  way  of  transacting  any  public  business,  where  the 
best  and  gravest  part  of  the  city  had  the  chief  influence;  and 
where  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  previously  necessary  to  make 
the  act  valid  :  but,  in  the  present  case,  there  seem  to  have  been 
four  or  five  several  decrees  provided  at  different  times,  which  had 
all  been  frustrated  by  the  intrigues  of  Clodius  and  his  friends,  till 
these  last  votes  proved  decisive  and  effectualf.  Cicero*s  reso- 
lution upon  them  was,  '*  to  wait  till  the  law  should  t>e  proposed 
to  the  people  ;  and  if,  by  the  artifices  of  his  enemies,  it  should 
then  be  obstructed,  to  come  away  directl}',  upon  the  authority  of 
the  senate:  and  rather  hazard  his  life,  than  bear  the  loss  of  his 
country  any  longerj."     But  the  vigour  of  the  late  debates  had  so 

*|rratims  egil  ^  De  me  uno  P.  C.  decrcTcrant,  ut  qui  proTinciat  cam  imptfrio  obti- 
neren  t,  qui  qucttoret  legatique  esseot,  lalute m  ct  Titam  roeam  cnttodii^au  Pro. 
Sext  60.  6 1 . 

•  Nihil  Tos  civibut,  oihil  tociis,  nihil  rcgibus  rcspondistii.     Nihil  jadices  icn- 

fteiitiis«  oihil  populut  sufirag^iis,  oihil  hie  ordo  aoctoritate  declaravit ;  motom/o. 

•mm,  clinguem  curiam,  lacilam  ct  fractam  civitatem  ▼idcbatii.      Post,  red.  io 

:Seo.  3. 

t  Vid,  Pro  Scxt,  60.  e(  Notat  Manotii  ad  61. 

J  Wihi  in  animo  eit  If  gum  latiooem  expect  are,  ct  li  obCrectabitur,  uter  aocto 
^ritale  •enatoi,  ct  poriui  vita  qaam  patrio  carebo.    Ad.  Alt.  3, 96. 
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ditcouraged  the  chiefs  of  the  fnction,  that  they  left  ClodiwiMaitk 
io  the  cppoaition:  Meteiluii  dropped  him,  and  hit  brother  AppM 
wai  desirous  to  be  quiet*;  yet  it  was  above  t«»o  inootbsalillMi 
the  last  decree^  before  Cicero's  friends  couM  bring  the  afair  l«a 
general  vote;  which  they  effected  at  Inst  on  tiKi  4th  of  Aiigail. 

There  had  never  been  known  so  numerous  «ocl  aoleiiMi  aaas^ 
•embly  of  the  Roman  people  as  this ;  all  Italy  was  drawn  togctkf 
00  the  occasion:  "  it  was  reckoned  a  kind  of  sin  to  beaihrntf 
and  neither  age  nor  infirmity  was  thought  m  attlBcrient  escnae  fcr 
net  lending  a  helping  hand  to  the  restoration  of  Oicero:**  alt  As 
magistrates  exerteil  themselves  in  recommeniliiig  the  hHr»  a8« 
ceptiog  Appius  and  the  two  tribunes,  who  dnrat  not  veataMji 
however,  to  oppose  it :  the  meeting  was  held  in  the  field  of  Ibia 
for  the  more  convenient  reception  of  so  great  a  multitude;  whcfi 
the  senators  divided  among  llRMnselves  the  task  of  preakfiag b 
the  aeveral  centuries  and  seeing  the  poll  fairly  taken  i  the  mail 
Wis»  thnt  Cicero  was  recalled  from  exile,  by  the  unanii 
aaffrage  of  all  the  centuries  ;  and  to  the  infinite  joy  of  the 

cityt. 

Clodius  however  hsd  the  hardiness,  not  only  to  appeal,  but  to 
apeak  in  this  assembly  against  the  law;  butnobotly  regarded  ar 
beard  a  word  that  he  said  :  he  now  found  the  diflerence  mentioaef 
above,  between  a  free  convention  of  the  llomHn  people,  and  those 
mercenary  asseniblit-n,  where  a  ft-w  <1e9perate  citis^ns,  headed  by 
slaves'and  ^laJiatorfl,  used  tocarry  all  before  them  :  •*wherc  now,** 
says  Cicero,  "  were  those  tyrants  in  tlie  fonim,  tliose  barani^uer^ 
of  the  mob,  those  disposers  of  kingdoms  ?"  This  was  one  of  the 
last  genuine  acts  of  free  Rome  ;  one  of  (he  l»st  efforts  of  public 
liberty,  exertinir  itself  lo  Ho  honour  to  its  patron  and  fiffeuderr 
for  the  union  of  the  triumvirate  had  already  given  it  a  dangerous 

*  Rediiram  maxima  di^niUte,  fratre  tno  altefo  conaalc  fcduiente,  aitrro  pr«- 
tore  pe(riite«     Pro  Dom,  :)3. 

t  Quo  die  qui!i  civis  ftiit,  qui  iion  ocfaft  ("ftseputaret,  qnaconque  aet  stair  aat 
raleludine  eftiiet,Don  se  do  snliite  mca  A(>iiteii(.am  ftrn  ?     Pu^l  rfd.  in  5m:o,  x'u 

Nemo  fiilii  uec  VHlcludiuiK  rxcusatiuiiem  iicc  tenrctutia  •alia  ja^tam  |ioUTtL 
ProSext.  r,>. 

De  me  cum  omtie«  majristratns  proaiulgaftaent,  prxtrr  nuum  prn^lorcm,  a  q«o 
HOD  erat  po«tulan<iuiu,  fratrem  iuimici  mei,  prtctcrquc  duct  de  lapide  rmpfuf  Iri- 

banoa  pleliis jiulliK   comitiis  luiquam  mallitwdiucm  hominom  tantom,  nrqar« 

aplendidiuri'ui  rui^<<c — voa  rug^ilorca,  voa  distri?>atei-ca|  Toa  cattodea  fuiaac  Ubala- 
mm.    In  Pisoiu  15, 
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wouix^  ;  and  their  dissension,  which  not  long  after  eDsuecl^eiw 
tirely  destroyed  it. 

But  it  gave  sorae  damp  to  the  joy  of  this  glorious  day/ that 
Cicero's  son-in-law  Piso  happened  to  die  not  long  before  it,  to  the 
extreme  grii-f  of  the  family;  without  reaping  the  fruits  of  bis 
piety,  and  sharing  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  Cicero's  return. 
His  praises  however  will  be  as  immortal  as  Cicero's  writings, 
from  whose  rep^^.ileJ  character  of  him  we  learn,  "that  for  parts^ 
probity,  virtue,  modesty,  and  for  every  accoroplisbment  of  a  fine 
gentleman  and  fine  speaker,  he  scarce  left  bis  equal  behind  him, 
among  all  the  young  nobles  of  that  age." 

Cicero  had  resolved  to  come  home,  in  virtue  of  the  senate's 
decree,  whether  the  law  had  passed  or  not ;  but  perceiving,  from 
the  accounts  of  all  his  friends,  that  it  could  not  be  defeated  aoy 
longer,  he  embarked  for  Italy  on  the  fourth  of  August ;  the  very 
day  on  which  it  was  enacted  ;  and  landed  thenextatBrundisium, 
where  he  found  his  daughter  Tullia  already  arrived  to  receive 
him.  The  day  happened  to  be  the  annual  festival  of  the  foun« 
dation  of  the  town  ;  as  well  as  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of 
Safety  at  Rome;  and  the  birth-day  likewise  of  Tullia;  as  if 
providence  had  thrown  all  these  circumstances  together  to  en- 
hance the  joy  and  solemnity  of  bis  landing ;  which  was  celebrated 
by  the  people  with  the  most  profuse  expressions  of  mirth  and 
gaiety.  Cicero  took  up  his  quarters  again  with  his  old  host 
Lenius  Flaccus,  who  had  entertained  him  so  honourably  in  his 
distress,  a  person  of  great  learning  as  well  as  generosity :  here  he 
received  the  welcome  news  in  four  days  from  Rome,  that  the  law 
was  actually  ratified  by  the  people  with  an  incredible  zeal  and 
unanimity  of  all  the  centuries.  This  obliged  him  to  pursue  his 
journey  in  all  haste,  and  take  leave  of  the  Brundisians ;  who,  by 
all  the  offices  of  private  duty,  as  well  as  public  decrees,  en- 
deavoured to  testify  their  sincere  respect  for  him.  The  fame  of 
his  landing  and  progress  towards  the  city,  drew  infinite  multi- 
tudes from  all  parts,  to  see  him  as  he  passed,  and  congratulate 
him  on  bis  return  :  **  so  that  the  whole  road  was  but  one  conti- 
nued street  from  Brundisium  to  Rome,  lined  on  both  sides  with 
crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children ;  nur  was  there  a  prefecture, 
town  or  colony,  through  Italy,  which  did  not  decree  him  statues 
or  public  honours,  and  send  a  deputation  of  their  principal  mem- 
bers to  pay  him  their  compliments:  that  it  was  rather  less  than 
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the  truth,  as  Plutarch  says,  what  Cicero  himself  tells  us,  that  all 
Italy  brought  him  back  upon  its  shoulders.  But  that  one  day, 
says  he,  was  worth  an  immortality ;  when  on  my  approach  to- 
wards the  city  the  senate  came  out  to  receive  me,  followed  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  citizens  ;  as  if  Rome  itself  had  left  its  founda- 
tions, and  marched  forwards  to  embrace  its  preserver. 

As  soon  as  he  entered  the  gates,  he  saw  <'  the  steps  of  all  the 
temples,  porticos,  and  even  the  tops  of  the  houses,  covered  with 
people,  who  saluted  him  with  a  universal  acclamation,  as  he 
inarched  forward  towards  thecapitol,  where  fresh  multitudes 
were  expecting  his  arrival;  yet  in  the  midst  of  all  this  joy  he 
could  not  help  grieving,  he  says,  within  himself,  to  reflect  that  a 
city  so  grateful  to  the  defender  of  its  liberty  had  been  so  miserably 
enslaved  and  oppressed*."  The  capitol  was  the  proper  seat  or 
throne,  as  it  were,  of  the  majesty  of  the  empire;  where  stood 
the  most  magnificent  fabric  of  Rome,  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  or  of 
that  god  whom  they  stiled  the  greatest  and  the  bestf;  towboae 
shrine  all,  who  entered  the  city  in  pomp  or  triumph,  used  always 
to  make  their  first  visit.  Cicero,  therefore,  before  he  bad  saloted 
bis  wife  and  family,  was  obliged  to  discharge  himself  here  of  bis 
vows  and  thanks  for  his  safe  return  ;  where,  in  compliance  with 
the  popular  superstition,  he  paid  his  devotion  also  to  that  tuteltiy 
Minerva,  whom,  at  his  quitting  Rome,  he  had  placed  in  the  tem- 
ple of  her  father.  From  this  office  of  religion,  he  was  conducted 
to  the  same  company,  and  with  the  same  acclamations  to  bis 
brother's  house,  where  this  great  procession  ended  :  which,  from 
one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  was  so  splendid  and  triumphant,  *^tbtt 
he  had  reason,"  he  says,  *Mo  fear,  lest  people  should  ifnagiac 
that  he  himself  had  contrived  his  late  flight,  for  the  sake  of  •<> 
glorious  a  restoration :r*'* 


*  Iter  a  porta,  in  Capitolium  atcensuf,  domum  reditus  erat  ejaimodi, «t 
in  fstitia  illad  dolorem,  civitatem  tain  g ratan,  tam  miBrram  atqac  oppretiam ftiitc* 
Pro  Sext,  63. 

t  Qaotirca  te,  Capitolioe,  qoem  propter  bcueficia  popului  RomtiiM  optima 
propter  Tim,  maxifflom,  Dominavit.    Prodom.  57. 

X  Vi  toamibi  cotcelareta  ilia  via  Bon  mo  do  non  propalsanda,  aed  etian 
imi—t  Yideatar.    Pro  dom.98. 
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CICERO'S  return  was  what  he  himself  truly  calls  it,  the 
begioDJog  of  a  new  life  to  him*,  which  was  to  be  governed  by 
Htm  maxims,  and  a  new  kind  of  policy,  yet  so  as  not  to  forfeit 
bis  old  character.  He  had  been  made  to  feel  in  what  hands  the 
weight  of  power  lay,  and  what  little  dependence  was  to  be  placed 
00  the  help  and  support  of  his  aristocratical  friends :  Pompey  had 
lenred  him  on  this  important  occasion  very  sincerely,  and  with 
the  concurrence  also  of  Caesar,  so  a5i  to  make  it  a  point  of  gratitude, 
18  well  as  prudence,  to  be  more  observant  of  them  than  he  had 
hitherto  been:  the  senate,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  magis- 
trates, and  the  honest  of  all  ranks,  were  zealous  in  his  cause ;  and 
the  consul  Lentulus,  above  all,  seemed  to  make  it  the  sole  end 
tod  glory  of  his  administrationf.     This  uncommon  consent  of 

*  AUeriat  vitx  quoddam  initiom  ordisnr.  [ad  Alt,  4.  1.]  lo  ■ootber  pUce,  he 
etlbbia  restoration  lo  hit  former  ^\%^\\Jt  noKtyytyialay^  [lid,  Att.  6.  6.] 
*f  taev  birth  ;  a  word  borrowed  probably  from  the  Pythagorean  school,  and  ap. 
H>^  tflemrards  by  the  sacred  writers  to  the  renovation  of  onr  nature  by  baptism, 
**  Veil  as  our  restoration  to  life  after  death  in  the  general  resnrrectioo.  Matt,  six. 
»9.    Tit.  ill.  5, 

t  Hoc  specimen  virtatis,  hoc  indicium  aaimi,  hoc  lumen  consniatns  sui  forepu* 
^^it, time  mihi,  »i  nieis,  si  reipub. reddidisset,^— Post.  red.  in  Sen,  4. 
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tlietruth,u  Plutarch  saya,  what  Ciceii 
Italy  brought  him  back  upooitiabM 
laya  he,  was  worth  an  immoTlalityVi 
warda  the  city  the  aenate  came  oiit  tvik 
whole  body  of  the  citizens;  as  ifRoOM 
tiona,  and  inarched  fomards  to  embrtcw 
Aa  loon  aa  he  entered  the  gateB,Irt^ 
templea,  porticoi,  and  even  the  topi  4| 
people,  trbo  nlnted  him  with  a  lA^ 
mtfched  forward  towards  thectploji^ 
were  expecting  his  arrival;  yet  in^lH 
coaldnot  help  grieviog,  he  aayi,  I'idM 
city  to  grateful  to  the  defender  of  itarH 
enelaved  Knd  oppressed*."  The '(!« 
throne,  as  it  were,  of  the  majee^  V 
Ibfl-noBtnagniricent  fabric  ofRom^'^j 
that  god  Whom  they  stiled  the  gKatM 
ahrins  all,  who  entered  thecity  in  poa| 
to  nuke  their  first  Tiait.  Cicero,  tMM 
hit  wife  and  family,  was  obliged  to' dW 
vows  and  thanks  for  his  safe  return  ;'tt 
the  popular  superstition,  he  paid  his  del 
Minerva,  whom,  at  his  quitting  Rome,  I 
pie  of  her  father.  From  this  office  of  n 
to  the  same  company,  and  with  the 
brother's  house,  where  this  great  proceti 
one  end  of  it  lu  the  other,  was  so  splett^ 
he  had  reason,"  he  says, "  to  fear,  1 
that  he  himself  had  contrived  his  late 
glorious  a  restoration  J." 


•  Iter  a  porta,  in  Capilolium 
in  fstitia  illud  dolortm,  < 

Pro  sm,  «3. 

t  Qnotirca  la,  Capitoline,  qacm  propter  b^* 
pcnptrr  vim,  maximDm,  nomioaTit.    Prodom.    = 

t  Ut  Inamihi  coicelareta  illu  via  aon  modo  n* 
fuiate  tidntur.    Pro  dom.as. 
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(y  the  poorer  citizeot :  they  had  borne  it  with  moch  ftticMe 
while  Cicero*8  return  was  in  agitation ;  comforting  themaeifcl 
with  a  notion,  that  if  he  was  once  restored,  plenty  wonM  bs 
testored  with  him;  but  finding  the  one  at  last  effected  withoat 
the  other,  they  began  to  grow  clamorous,  and  unable  to  cedaie 
their  hunger  any  longer. 

Clodius  could  not  slip  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  exciting  sane 
liew  disturbance,  and  creating  fresh  trouble  to  Cicero,  by  chain- 
ing the  calamity  to  his  score :  for  this  end  he  employed  a  nnaiber 
of  young  fellows  to  run  all  night  about  the  streets*  making  a  h* 
mentable  outcry  for  bread;  and  calling  upon  Cicero  to  rdiete 
them  from  the  famine  to  which  he  bad  reduced  tbem ;  as  if  be 
had  got  some  hidden  store  or  magazine  of  corn,  secreted  frsn 
common  use*.  He  sent  his  mob  also  to  the  theatre,  in  which 
the  prcetor  Cecilius.  Cicero's  particular  friend,  was  exhibiting  the 
Appollinarian  shews,  where  they  raised  such  a  terror' that  thqf 
drove  the  whole  company  outof  it :  then,  in  the  same  tumulteoei 
manner,  they  marched  to  the  temple  of  Concord,  whither  Metel* 
lus  had  summoned  the  senate :  but  happening  to  meet  with  Me- 
tellus  in  the  way.  they  instantly  attacked  him  with  Tollies  af 
atones;  with  some  of  which  they  wounded  even  the  conattl  htsh 
self,  who  for  the  greater  security,  immediately  adjourned  (k 
Aenate  into  the  capitol.  They  were  led  on  by  two  desperate  mf- 
iians,  their  usual  conimandert,  M.  Lollius  and  M.  Sergius;  the 
first  of  whom  had  in  Clodius's  tribunate  undertaken  thetsskof 
killing  Pompey ;  the  second  had  been  captain  of  the  guard  toCata- 
line,  and  was  probably  of  his  familyf;   butClodiua.  encouraged 

*  Qai  facaUatr  oblala,  ad  imperitorum  animoa  iacitaodosyreBOTatoriai  tc3b 
faneata  latrociuia  ob  annonae  cansam  putaviati.    Pro  don.  5. 

Quid  ?  puerorum  ilia  coDCurtalio  ooctaroa  ?  oumateipao  inatitota  mefiniBeft- 
ium  Sag itabant  ?  Qoasi  vero  e%o  aat  rci  fromcotaris  prcfaitaem.  aut  comprtsaaa 
aliqtiud  fruiDeiitum  troercm.     lb,  6. 

f  Cum  homtnet  a  J  thr«atrain  primu,  deiodcad  aenatom,  cODCorriacatuipilia 
Clodii.    Ad  Alt.  4.1. 

Concur»u8  cat  iid  templnin  Concordic  factut,  acoatam  illic  vocastc  MeleUo— 
^ui  aunt  bominea  a  Q.  Metello,  in  acnalu  palam  DomiDati, a  quibvs  tile  •«  lapifi- 
bua  apprtitum,  etiam  perrnsaom  ease  dixit,— Quia  cat  iatc  Ixillina  ?  Qmi  tc  tribaaa 
pleb.«— Cn.  Pompciom  interfiricndum  dcpopoacit.— Quia  cat  Scrfina?  anaigcr 
CAtalinv,  atipator  tui  corporis,  aigniftr  aeditlooif— 4iia  atqoc  hojosoaodi  datibai, 
^utn  tu  in  anoonv  ctritafe  in  coniulesj  in  acnatum — ^rcpcBtiDO*  iinpetat  coapa* 
tarci  —Pro  dom*  5. 
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by  this  hopeful  beginniog,  put  himself  at  their  head  in  person, 
and  pursued  the  senate  into  the  capitol,  in  order  to  disturb  their 
debates,  and  prevent  their  providing  any  relief  for  the  present 
evil ;  and  above  all,  to  excite  the  meauer  sort  to  some  violence 
against  Cicero.     But  he  soon  fouud,  to  his  great  disappointment, 
that  Cicero  was  too  strong  in  the  affections  of  the  city  to  be  hurt 
again  so  soon  :  for  the  people  themselves  saw  through  his  design, 
911x1  were  so  provoked  at  it,  that  they  turned  universally  against 
him,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  field  with  all  his  mercenaries ;  when 
perceiving  that  Cicero  was  not  present  in  the  senate,  they  called 
out  upou  him  by  name  with  one  voice,  and  would  not  be  quieted 
till  he  came  in  person  to  undertake  their  cause,  and  propose  some 
expedient  for  their  relief.      He  had  kept  his  house  all  that  day, 
and  resolved  to  do  so,  till  he  saw  the  issue  of  the  tumult ;  but 
when  he  understood  that  Clodius  was  repulsed,  and  that  his  pre- 
sence was  universally  required  by  the  consuls,  the  senate,  and  the 
•whole  people;   he  came  to  the  senate-house,  in  the  midst  of  their 
debates,  and    being  presently  asked  his  opinion,  proposed,  that 
Pompey  should  be  entreated  to  undertake  the  province  of  restor- 
ing plenty  to  the  city;  and,  to  enable  him  to  execute  it   with 
effect,  should   be  invested  with  an  absolute  power  over  all  the 
public  stores  and  corn-rents  of  the  empire  through  all  the  pro- 
vinces :  the  motion  was  readily  accepted,  and  a  vote  immediately 
passed,  that  a  law  should  be  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  of- 
fered to  the  people.      All  the  consular  senators   were  absent, 
except  Messala  and  Afranius :  they  pretended  to  be  afraid  of  the 
mob ;  but  the  real  cause  was  their  unwillingness  to  concur  in 
granting  this  commission  to   Pompey.      The  consuls  carried  the 
decree  with  them  into  the  rostra,  and  read  it  publicly  to  the  peo- 
ple; who,  on  the  mention  of  Cicero's  name,  in   which  it   was 
'  drawn,  gave  an  universal  shout  of  applause;  upon  which,  at  the 
desire  of  all  the  magistrates,  Cicero  made  a  speech  to  them,  set- 
ting  forth  the  reasons  and  necessity  of  the  decree,  and  giving  them 
the  comfort  of  a  speedy  relief,  from  the  vigilance  and  authority 
of  Pompey f.    The  absence  however  of  the  consular  senators  gave 

•\  Cum  AbesBCot  contnUret,  quod  tato  le  neffarcnt  pot6«  icntentimn  diccr«, 
prstor  Metsalam  et  Afrmnium,     Ibid. 

Quo  S.  C«recitato,  cum  cootinao  more  boc  iniulso  ct  boyo  plaaiom,  meo  bo* 
laioerecitaDdodediiset,  babtii  concioiiem. — Ibid. 
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a  handle  to  reflect  upon  the  act,  as  not  free  and  ralid,  but  ezlortri 
by  fear,  and  without  the  intervention  of  the  principal  dcoiImiI; 
but  the  very  next  day,  in  a  fuller  house,  when'all  tboae  aemliii 
were  present,  and  a  motion  was  made  to  revoke  tbe  decn^il 
was  unanimously  rejected* ;  and  the  coosoLs  were  ordeied  to 
draw  up  a  law  conformable  to  it,  by  which  tbe  wbote  adAnii- 
Iration  of  the  corn  and  provisions  of  the  republic  waa  ta  k 
granted  to  Pompey  for  five  years,  with  a  power  of  chuuiy  fiAeea 
lieutenants  to  assist  him  in  it.      .  , 

This  furnished  Clodius  with  fresh  matter  of  abuse  upon  Cieem 
be  charged  him  with  ingratitude,  and  tjie  desertion  of  tbe  acMi^ 
which  had  always  been  firm  to  bim^in  order  to  paj  biaooartlaa 
man  who  had  betrayed  him :  and  that  be  waa  ao  silly  aa  nolli 
know  his  own  strength  and  credit  in  the  city,  sod  b<»w  able  Is 
was  to  maintain  his  authority  without  the  help  bf  Poaipcyt*" 
But  Cicero  defended  himself  by  saying,  **  that  tbej  nuat 
pact  to  play  the  same  game  upon  him  now  (bat  be  waa 
with  which  he  had  ruined  him  before,  by  raising  jeaioeMi  hf 
tween  him  and  Pompey :  that  he  had  smarted  for  it  too 
already,  to  be  caught  again  in  the  same  trap;  tbat^  io 
this  commission  to  Pompey,  he  had  discbaiged  l>oth  bia  priliji 
obligations  to  a  friend,  and  his  public  duty  to  tbe  aeoate ;  thst 
those  who  grudged  all  extraordinary  power  to  Pompey,  OMrt 
grudge  tbe  victories,  tbe  triumphs,  tbe  accession  of  domioioa 
and  revenue,  which  their  former  grants  of  this  sort  bad  procured 
to  tbe  empire;  that  tbe  success  of  those  shewed  what  fruit  they 
were  to  expect  from  thisf  .*' 


*  At  enim  Uberum  sfDatut  judicium  propter  metum  ooo  fait      Pro  4»m.  4. 

Fottridic  •cnatus  freqaeot,  «t  omoes  ceninUrcfl  arhil  Pompcio  postoUti 
AdAtt  4.  1. 

Cum  omoet  adeitent,  cceptum  est  rcfcrri  dc  indaccndo  S.  C.  ;  ab  «aif«M 
MDatu  reclamatum  ett«    Pro  dom.  4. 

t  Tuue  et  ille,  inquit,  quo  senatus  carcre  ooo  potoit  ? — quo  rettifuto^  icMlaf 
s«ctoritatem  rettitolam  patabaraua?  quam  primsM  adTeBient  prodidlrti.    At. 

Nctcit  quantum  tncturitate  valcaty  qaai  rei  |;cttcrit,qM  di^iute  «it  tvMitalti. 
Cur  oruat  cum  a  quo  deicrtui  ett  ?     lb.  1 1* 

\  Desioant  homines  iisdcm  raachioit  iperare  me  restilutum  poste  labcfactari| 
quibna  autea  atantem  perculeruot— data  mcrces  est  crroria  mci  magna,  ut  mc  naa 
tolum  pigeat  ttultitiae  roeae,  sed  etiam  pudeat.     lb  1 1. 

Ca.  Pompeio— -maxima  terra  mariqne  lielU  extra  ordinem  M«e  rammisu: 
quarum  rerum  si  quern  poe nite at, cum  victor i*  populi  Romani  neccste  est  p<rait«TC« 
lb  8. 
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.  But  what  authority  soever  this  law  conferred  on  Pompey,  bis 
creatures  were  not  yet  satisfied  with  it ;  so  that  Messius,  one  of 
the  tribunes,  proposed  another,  togive  him  theaddiiional  power 
of  raising  what  money,  fleets,  and  armies  he  thought  fit;  with  a 
greater  command  through  all  the  provinces,  than  their  proper 
governors  had  in  each.  Cicero's  law  seemed  modest  in  compari- 
son of  Messius's  :  Pompey  pretended  to  be  content  with  the  first, 
whilst  all  his  dependents  were  pushing  for  the  last;  they  ex- 
pected that  Cicero  would  come  over  to  them ;  but  he  continued 
silent,  nor  would  stir  a  step  farther;  for  his  affairs  were  still  in 
such  a  state,  as  obliged  him  to  act  with  caution,  and  to  manage 
both  the  senate  and  the  men  of  power:  the  conclusion  was,  that 
Cicero's  law, was  received  by  all  parties,  and  Pompey  named  him 
for  his  first  lieutenant,  declaring  that  he  should  consider  him  as 
a  second  self,  and  act  nothing  without  his  advice*.  Cicero  ac- 
cepted the  employment ;  on  condition  that  he  might  be  at  liberty^ 
|o  use  or  resign  it  at  pleasure,  as  he  found  it  convenient  to  his 
affairsf :  but  he  soon  after  quitted  it  to  his  brother,  and  chose 
jto  continue  in  the  city;  where  he  had  the  ple9sure  to  see  the  end 
of  his  law  effectually  answered  :  for  the  credit  of  Pompey's  name 
immediately  reduced  the  price  of  victuals  in  the  markets;  and 
his  vigour  and  diligence  in  prosecuting  the  affair  soon  established 
a  general  plenty. 

Cicero  was  restored  to  his  former  dignity,  but  not  to  his  former 
fortunes  ;  nor  was  any  satisfaction  yet  made  to  him  for  the  ruin 
of  his  houses  and  estates  :  a  full  restitution,  indeed^  had  been  de- 
creed, hut  was  reserved  to  his  return,  which  came  now  before 
the  senate,  to  be  considered  and  settled  by  public  authority, 
where  it  met  still  with  great  obstruction.  The  chief  difficulty 
was  about  his  Palatine  house,  which  he  valued  above  all  the  rest, 
and  which  Clodius,  for  that  reason,  had  contrived  to  alienate,  as 

*  Legem  consulft  cooscnpserant— alteram  Mestius,  qua  omnia  perunis  dat 
poteitatem,  et  adjangit  classein  et  exercitiim,  et  majua  impcriour  in  prorinciip, 
quam  tit  eorufflf  qui  eat  obtineot.  lUa  nostra  leit-eonsularis  nunc  modetta  videtur, 
lia?c  Messii  non  ferenda,  Porapeiut  illam  velle  te  dicit;  familiares  banc,  Cun- 
•ulares  dare  Favonio  fremiint,  nos  tacemus ;  et  ego  magis  quod  de  domo  nostra 
nihil  adiiucpontifices  rettponderunt.— 

Illc  tegatos  quindecim  cum  postularet,  me  prindpem  nomtonvit  etad  omnia  me 
alteram  te  fore  dixit, — Ad  Att.  4.  1. 

t  Ego  me  Pompcio  legari  ita  sum  passus,  nt  nulla  re  impedirer,  quod  ne,  at  Tel- 
lem,  milii  esset  integrum.— >]b.  3, 
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he  hoped,  irretrievably,  by  demolishing  the  fabric,  ami  dedicating 
a  temple  upon  the  aerea  to  the  goddess  liberty:  where,  to  make 
his  work  the  more  complete,  he  pulled  down  also  the  adjoining 
portico  of  Catullus,  that  he  might  build  it  up  anew,  of  the  saro^ 
order  with  his  temple;  and,  by  blending  the  public  with  private 
property,  and  consecrating  the  whole  to  religion,  might  make  it 
impossible  to  separate  or  restore  any  part  to  Cicero,  since  a  con* 
secration,  legally  performed,  made  the  thing  consecrated  unap- 
plicable  ever  after  to  any  private  use. 

This  portico  was  built,  as  has  been  said,  on  the  spot  where 
Fulvius  Flaccus  formerly  lived,  whose  house  was  publicly  demo- 
lished, for  the  treason  of  its  master ;  and  it  was  Clodius*s  design 
to  join  Cicero's  to  it,  under  the  same  denomination,  as  the  per* 
petual  memorial  ofadi8e:race  and  punishment  inflicted  b^tbe 
people*.  When  he  had  finished  the  portico,  therefore,  and  an- 
nexed h\%  temple  to  it,  which  took  up  but  a  small  part,  scarce  a 
tenth  of  Cicero's  house,  he  left  the  rest  of  the  aerea  void,  in  order 
to  plant  a  grove,  or  walks  of  pleasure  upon  it,  as  bad  been  uaual 
in  such  cases;  where,  as  it  has  been  observed,  be  was  proaecutiog 
a  particular  interest,  as  well  as  indulging  bis  malice  in  obstructing 
the  restitution  of  it  to  Cicero. 

The  affair  was  to  be  determined  by  the  college  of  priests,  who 
were  the  judges  in  all  cases  relating  to  religion:  for  the  senate 
could   only   make  a   provisional  decree,  "that  if  the  priests dil* 
charged  the  ground  from  the  service  of  religion,  then  the  consuls' 
should   take  an  estimate  of  the  damage,  and  make  a  contract  for 
rebuilding  the  whole,  at  the  public  charge,  so  as  to  restore  it  to 
Cicero,  in  the  condition  in  which  he  left  itf."     The  priests,  there- 
fore, of  all  orders  were  called  together  on  the  last  of  September, 
to  hear  this  cause,  which  Cicero  pleaded  in  person  before  them: 
they   were  men  of  the  first  dignity  and  families  in  the  republic; 
and  there  never  was,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  so  full  an  appearance  of 
them  in  any  cause,  since  the  foundation  of  the  city:  he  reckons 
up  nineteen    by  name,  a  great  part  of  whom  were  of  consul^^ 
rankf.     His  first  care,  before  he  entered  into  the  merits  of  tU* 

*  Vi  domns  M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  cam  Homo  Fukii  Flacci  Ad  roemoritm  pstf'^ 
puhlice  constitutae  conjuncU  esse  videatiir.     Pro  dom.  38. 

t  Qui  si  tuBtulerint  religionem,  aream  prsclaram  habebiman  :  taperfiei^^ 
cbn<«tiles  ox  S.  C.  scBtimabunt* — Ad  Alt.  4.  1, 

X  NV^o  anquam  pott  sacra  constituta,  quorum  eadem  est  antlqa)tas,qus  ips  ^  ^ 
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question,  was  to  remove  tbe  prejudicies  which  his  enemies  bad 
been  labouring  to  instil,  on  the  account  of  his  late  conduct  in 
favour  of  Pompey,  by  explaining  the  motives,  and  shewing  tbe 
;neces8ity  of  it;  contriving  at  the  same  time  to  turn  the  odium 
on  the  other  side,  by  running  over  the  history  of  Clodius*8  tribu- 
nate, and  painting  all  its  violences  in  the  most  lively  colours;  but 
the  question  on  which  the  cause  singly  turned,  was  about  the 
efficacy  of  the  pretended  consecration  of  the  bouse,  and  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  temple:  to  shew  tbe  nullity,  therefore,  of  this  act, 
he  endeavours  to  overthrow  the  very  foundation  of  it,  *'and  prove 
Clodius*s  tribunate  to  be  originally  null  and  void,  from  the  in- 
validity of  his  adoption,  on  which  it  was  entirely  grounded  :*'  be 
shews,  that  the  sole  end  of  adoption,  which  tbela  ws  acknowledged^ 
was  to  supply  the  want  of  children,  by  borrowing  them  as  it 
were  from  other  families;  that  it  was  an  essential  condition  of 
it,  that  he  who  adopted  had  no  children  of  his  own,  nor  was  ia 
condition  to  have  any:  that  the  parties  concerned  were  obliged 
to  appear  before  the  priests,  to  signify  their  consent,  the  cause 
of  the  ado|)tion,  the  circun)stauce8  of  the  families  interested  in  it 
and  the  nature  of  their  religious  rites ;  and  that  the  priests  might 
judge  of  the  whole,  and  see  that  there  was  no  fraud  or  deceit 
iu  it,  nor  any  dishonour  to  any  family  or  person  concerned: 
that  nothing  of  all  this  had  been  observed  in  the  caseof  Clodius: 
that  the  adopter  was  not  full  twenty  years  old,  when  he  adopted 
a  senator,  who  was  old  enough  to  be  bis  father :  that  he  had  no 
occasion  to  adopt,  since  he  had  a  wife  and  children,  and  would 
probably  have  more,  which  he  must  necessarily  disinherit  by  bis 
adoption,  if  it  was  real :  that  Clodius  had  no  other  view  than,  by 
the  pretence  of  an  adoption,  to  make  himself  a  plebeian  andtri 
bune,iu  order  to  overturn  the  state ;  that  the  act  itself,  which  con- 
firmed  the  adoption,  «was  null  and  illegal,  being  transacted  while 
Bibulus  was  observing  the  auspices,  which  was  contrary  to  ex- 
press law,  and  huddled  over  in  three  hours  by  Ciesar,  when  it 
ought  to  have  been  published  for  three  market  days  successively, 
at  the  interval  of  nine  days  each*:  that  if  tbe  adoption  was  ir- 

urbii*,  ulla  de  re,  ne  de  capite  quidem  virginam  Testalium,  tam  frfquens  collcgiuio 
judicMSse.      Dc  Hdrusp.  resp. 

•  Pru  dom.  13,  t4,  IS,  16. 

Vol.  I.  No.  50.  2  Q 
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reguliir  and  iilf^ai,  as  ii  certainly  was,  the  tribuDate  motlDcdb 
he  so  too,  which  was  entirely  built  upon  it  :  but  graotiogtk 
UiUuiMile^  after  alt,  to  he  v;iii<I,  because  some  eniiornt  men  wmU 
have  it  so,  yet  the  act  nia<ie  afterwards  for  his  banisbmeDlcoqU 
not  possibly  he  considered  as  a  Uw,  but  as  a  privilege  only,  made 
n^aifist  a  f);irticular  perf^on,  which  the  sacred  laws,  aod  the  law 
of  the  twelve  table?,  had  utterly  prohibited;  that  it  was  contraij 
to  the  very  coui'litution  of  the  republic,  to  punish  aoy  citizeib 
eiiiier  in  bcdy  or  poods,  till  he  had  been  accused  in  proper  fonip 
and  condemned  of  some  crime  by  competent  judges:  that  prifi- 
Icges,  or  laws  to  inflict  penalties  on  single  persons  by  nainfy 
tvithout  n  le^al  trial,  were  cruel  and  pernicious,  and  nothing 
l*etler  than  proscriptions,  and  of  all  things  not  to  be  eodaredii 
their  city*.**  'J'hen,  in  entering  upon  the  question  of  his  booie, 
he  derUres,  '*  tliat  the  whole  effect  of  his  restoration  depended 
upon  it;  thiit  if  it  was  not  given  back  to  him.  but  suffered  to 
remain  a  m(»iiunienl  of  triumph  tn  his  enemy,  of  grief  and  cali- 
uiiiy  to  himself,  he  could  not  consider  it  as  a  restoration,  bata 
perpetual  punishment:  that  his  house  stood  in  the  view  of  the 
whole  people,  and  if  it  must  continue  in  its  present  state,  be 
(ihould  be  forced  to  remove  to  some  other  place,  and  could  nerer 
endure  to  live  in  tliHt  city,  in  which  he  must  always  see  tropbiei 
erected  boiii  H^'ain^t  himself  nnd  the  republic:  the  iiouse  of  Sp. 
Mcliii>,"  s»vs  he,  **v\ho  ullecttd  a  U'rannv,was  levelled;  and  bf 
the  uJiine  of  yKr|uinielium,  given  lo  the  place,  the  people  cod- 
fnmed  ifjc  equity  of  his  punishment:  the  house  of  Sp.  Cassius 
wds  overturned  niso  for  the  same  cnu*ie,  and  a  temple  raised  upon 
it  to  'I'elliis:  i\J.  A'accus's  house  was  confiscated  and  levelled: 
«nd,  to  perpetuate  the  n»emory  of  his  treason,  the  place  isstill 
called  Vaciis's  meadows:  M.  Manlius  likewise,  after  lie  had  re- 
pulsed the  Gauls  from  the  capitol,  n(»t  content  with  the  glory  of 
that  service,  was  adjudged  to  aim  at  dominion,  so  that  liis  house 
wasdtrmolishcd,  where  you  now  see  the  two  groves  plaiitc-d  :  must 
1  therefore  sufler  that  punishtneiil,  which  our  ancestors  inflicted 
as  the  greatest,  on  wicked  and  traitorous  citizens,  that  posterity 
niay  consider  Uie,  not  as  the  oppressor,  but  the  author  and  ca[> 
tain  of  the  conspiracy f?*'     When  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  dedi- 

*  tl»,  17.  in  privos  lnin)i«irs   Irgrs  firi  i  iivhicrnnt;  id  est  enim  pririlrgium :  qc»« 
»l«iil  CS.I  ir.jusiiiis  ?   lie  Lr^ib.  .».  Ifi. 
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cation  itself,  he  observes,  *'  that  the  goddess  Liberty^to  which  the 
temple  was  dedicated,  was  the  known  statue  of  a  celebrated 
•trumpet,  which  Appius  brought  from  Greece,  for  the  ornament 
of  his  edileship:  and,  upon  dropping  the  thoughts  of  that  magis- 
tracy, gave  orders  to  his  brother  Clodius  to  be  advanced  toa  deity* : 
Ibat  the  ceremony  was  performed  without  any  licence  or  judg- 
ment obtained  from  the  college  of  priests,  by  the  single  ministry 
of  a  young  raw  man,  the  brother-in-law  of  Clodius,  who  had  been 
-made  priest  but  a  few  days  before  ;  a  mere  novice  in  his  busines, 
aod  forced  into  the  servicef:  but  if  all  had  been  transacted 
regularly,  and  in  due  form,  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  any 
force,  as  being  contrary  to  the  standing  laws  of  the  republic :  for 
there  was  an  old  tribunician  law  made  by  Q.  Papirius,  which  pro- 
hibited the  consecration  of  houses,  lands,  or  altars,  without  the 
«;Zpre88  command  of  the  people;  which  was  not  obtained,  nor 
even  pretended  in  the  preseut  case  ^:  that  great  regard  had  al- 
ways been  paid  to  this  law  in  several  instances  of  the  gravest 
kind:  that  Q.  Marcius,  the  censor,  erected  a  statue  of  Concord  in 
a  public  part  of  the  city,  which  C.  Cassius,  afterwards,  when  cen- 
sor, removed  into  the  senate-house,  and  consulted  the  college  of 
priests,  whether  he  might  not  dedicate  the  statue  and  the  house 
also  itself  to  Concord  :  upon  which  M.  iEmilius,  the  high-priest, 
gave  answer,  in  the  name  of  the  college,  that  unless  the  people 
had  deputed  him  by  name,  and  he  acted  in  it  by  their  auihority, 
they  were  of  opinion  that  be  could  not  rightly  dedicate  theiri§; 
that  Licinia  also,  a  vestal  virgin, dedicated  an  altar  and  little  tem- 
ple under  the  sacred  rock;  upon  which  S.  Julias,  the  pretor,  by 
order  of  the  senate,  consulted  the  college  of  priests;  for  whom 
P.  Scaevola,  the  high  priest,  gave  answer,  that  what  Licinia  had 
dedicated  in  a  public  place,  without  any  order  of  the  people, 
could  not  be  considered  as  sacred  :  so  that  the  senate  enjoined  the 
pretor  to  see  it  desecrated,  and  to  eflace  whatever  had  been  in- 
scribed upon  it:  after  ull  this,  it  was  to  no  purpose,  he  tells  them 
to  mention  what  he  had  proposed  to  speak  to  in  the  last  place, 
that  the  dedication  was  not  performed  with  any  of  the  solemn 
words  and  rites  which  such  a  function  required,  but  by  the  ig- 
norant young  man  before  mentioned,  without  the  help  of  his  col- 

*  Pro  doffl*  43.  t  lb.  45.  X  lb.  49. 
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leagues,  his  books,  or  any  to  prompt  hiin;  capecially  wbeaCfe' 
dius  who  directed  bim,  that  impure  enemy  to  all  religioo, 
often  acted  tbe  women  among  men»  as  well  as  the  aian 
women,  huddled  over  tbe  whole  ceremony  in  a  blundering,  j^ 
cipitate  manner,  faultering  and  confounded  in  mind,  tdn^,  ill 
speech,  often  recalling  himself,  donbting,  fearing,  beaitating;aal 
performing  every  thing  quite  contrary  to  what  the  aacred  bdeb 
prescribed :  nor  is  it  strange,  says  be,  that  in  an  act  so  mad  M 
Tillanuus,  bis  audaciousness  could  not  get  tbe  better  of  bisfah; 
for  what  pirate,  though  ever  so  barbarous,  after  he  hiad  Weft 
pluderiog  temples,  when  pricked  by  a  dream  or  scruple  of  lel^itl^ 
he  came  to  consecrate  some  altar  on  a  desert  shore,  was  Act  igh 
fified  in  his  mind,  on  being  forced  to  appease  that  d^iryl^lii 
prayers,  whom  he  had  provoked  by  his  sacrilege  ?  In  whatlii- 
Tors,  then,  think  you,  must  this  man  needs  i>e,  th^  plaAdfejfe^tf 
all  temples,  booses,  and  tbe  whole  city,  when,  for  tbe  ekfnal&B 
of  so  many  impieties,  he  was  wickedly  con^ecratinjg  ofi^  sil0e 
llltar*  ?  Then,  after  a  solemn  invocation  and  sfpearl  to  all  tliegMiy 
who  peculiarly  favoured  and  protected  that  city,  to  bear  wiMrii 
to  the  integrity  of  his  s^al  and  love  to  tbe  republic,  and  llhtfe 
all  his  labours  aud  struggles,  he  had  constantly  preferred  Oe 
public  benefit  to  his  own,  be  commits  tbe  justice  of  his  catiftels 
tbe  judgment  of  the  venerable  bench." 

He  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  composition  of  thii 
Speech,  which  he  published  immediately  ;  and  says  upon  it,  tint 
if  ever  he  made  any  figure  in  speaking,  bis  indignation,  and  ibe 
sense  of  his  injuries,  had  inspired  him  with  new  force  and  Spirit 
in  this  causef.  The  sentence  of  the  priests  turned  wholly os 
what  Cicero  had  alleged  about  the  force  of  the  Papirian  law  ;  ^'xl 
that  if  he,  who  performed  the  office  of  consecration,  had  not  bea 
specially  authorised  and  personally  appointed  to  it  by  tbe  people 
then  the  area  in  question  might,  without  any  scruple  of  religioa^ 
be  restored  to  Cicero.  This,  though  it  seemed  somewhat  eva- 
sive, ^vas  sutlrcient  fur  Cicero's  purpose;  and  his  friends  congra- 
tulated him  upon  it,  as  upun  a  clear  victory;  while  Clodinsin- 
ferpreied  it  still  in  favour  of  himself,  and  being  produced  intotke 

*  Pro  dom,  54,  55. 
•f  Acta  res  est  accuratt*  a  nobis  :  ci  ^i  onquam  in  dicendo  faiaag  aliqoid,  sat 
Cfiunt  »i  onqoam  aliaM  fuimus,  tMi  profecto  dulor  et  maf niludo  Tim  qaandaoi  aobit 
i^endt  dtdif.    ttaqtfe  oralto  juvcntati  aottrs  delitri  non  potest^    Ad  Atf«  4.  «• 
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nostra  by  his  brother  Appius,  acquainted  the  people,  "that  the 
priests  had  given  judgment  for  him,  but  that  Cicero  was  preparing 
to  recover  possession  by  force,  and  exhorted  them,  therefore,  to 
follow  him  and  Appius  in  the  defence  of  their  liberties/'  But 
bis  speech  made  no  impression  on  the  audience;  some  wondered 
at  his  impudence,  others  laughed  at  his  folly,  and  Cicero  resolved 
tiot  to  trouble  himself,  or  the  people  about  it,  till  the  consuls,  by 
a  decree  of  the  senate,  had  contracted  for  rebuilding  the  portico 
of  Catulusf. 

The  senate  met  the  next  day,  in  a  full  house,  to  pat  an  end  to 
this  affair;  when  Marcellinus,  one  of  the  consuls-elect,  being 
called  upon  to  speak  first,  addressed  himself  to  the  priests,  and 
desired  them  to  give  an  account  of  the  grounds  and  meaning  of  the 
sentence ;  upon  which  Lucullua,  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  de« 
dared,  that  the  priests  indeed  were  the  jddges  of  religion,  but 
the  senate  of  the  law  ;  that  they  therefore  had  determined  only 
what  related  to  the  point  of  religion,  and  left  it  to  the  senate  to 
determine  whether  any  obstacle  remaiDed  in  point  of  law;  all  the 
other  priests  spoke  largely  after  him  in  favour  of  Cicero's  cause  ; 
when  Clodius  rose  afterwards  to  speak,  he  endeavoured  to  waste 
the  time,  so  as  to  hinder  their  coming  to  any  resolution  that  day  ; 
but  after  he  had  been  speaking  for  three  hours  successively,  the 
assembly  grew  so  impatient,  and  made  such  a  noise  and  hissing, 
that  he  was  forced  to  give  over:  yet,  when  they  were  going  to 
pass  a  decree,  in  the  words  of  Marcellinus,  Serranus  put  hisne- 
gative  upon  it:  this  raised  an  universal  indignation  ;  and  a  fresh 
debate  began,  at  the  motion  of  the  two  consuls,  on  the  merft  of 
the  tribune's  intercession ;  when  after  many  warm  speeches  they 
came  to  the  followitig  vote:  ''That  it  was  the  resolution  of  the 
senate,  that  Cicero's  house  should  be  restored  to  him,  and  Catu* 
lus's  portico  rebuilt,  as  it  had  been  before;  and  that  this  vote 
should  be  defended  by  all  the  magistrates ;  and  if  any  violence  or 

•f  Cum  pontifices  decresBcnt,  iU;  "Si  neqae  populi  joisu,  ncque  plebiascito,  is 
qui  Be  dedicasae  diceret,  oominatin  ei  rei  prsefectus  esset  ;  ncque  populi  juttu, 
Deqoe  p(ebit«ciltt  id  facere  jussns  eitet,  ▼ideri  po»te  sine  relifiooe  earn  partem 
nrem  mlbi  restitui/*  Mihi  facta  siatim  est  gratulatio ;  uemo  entoi  dubitat.  quia 
domus  nobis  esset  adjudicate.  Turn  subito  ille  in  concionem  ascendit,  queni 
Appios  ci  dedit :  nunciat  jam  populu,  pontifices  secundum se  decreirisse  ;  me  autem 
Ti  conari  in  possessionem  venire :  horlatur,  ut  se  et  Appinm  seqnantur,  et  soiim 
Ubertatem  ut  defendant.  Hie  cum  etiam  illi  iofimi  partim  admirafcntari  partim 
jl^riderent  hominis  ameutiam.    Ad.  Att.  i,  2, 
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obstruction  was  offered  to  it»  that  the  senate  would  look  opoo  it 
as  offered  by  bim,  wbo  bad  interposed  his  negative.*'  This  stag- 
gered Serranus»  and  the  late  farce  was  played  over  again;  bis  fa- 
ther threw  himself  at  bis  feet,  to  beg  him  lodeaisi;  bedcsiid 
a  night's  time,  which  at  first  was  refused,  but,  oo  Cicero's  » 
quest,  granted ;  and  the  next  day  he  revoked  hia  negative,  aad^ 
without  farther  opposition,  suffered  the  senate  to  paaa  a  dectcr, 
that  Cicero's  damage  should  l>e  made  good  to  bioi^  and  hia  booMS 
re-built  at  the  public  charge*. 

.  .The  consuls  began  presently  to  put  the  decree  inezecutioB; 
and,  having  contracted  for  the  re-building  Catulua'a  portico,  ist 
men  to  work,  upon  clearing  the  ground,  and  deoMrfiabing  whsl 
bad  been  built  by  Clodius :  but  as  to  Cicero'a  buildings,  it  wss 
agreed  to  take  an  estimate  of  his  damage,  and  pay  tbeamoaalsf 
it  to  himself,  to  be  laid  out  according  to  bis  own  fancy  ;  in  whick 
bis  Palatine  house  waa  valued  at  sixteen  thousand  pounda :  his 
Tusculan  at  four  thousand ;  bis  Formian  at  only  two  ibousaadL 
This  was  a  very  deficient  and  shameful  valuation,  which  all  Ike 
world  cried  out  upon;  for  the  Palatine  bouse  bad  coat  bim^ast 
long  before,  near  twice  that  sum't  but  Cicero  would  not  giis 
himself  any  trouble  about  it,  or  make  any  exceptions,  which 
gave  the  consuls  a  handle  to  throw  the  blame  upon  hia  own  oio- 
desty,  for  not  rentunstrating  against  it,  and  seeming  to  besstis- 
fied  with  what  wan  awarded;  but  the  true  reason  was,  as  be 
himself  declares,  that  those  who  bad  dipt  his  wings  bad  nomiod 
to  let  them  grow  again ;  and  though  they  had  been  hia  advocates 
when  absent,  began  now  to  be  secretly  angry,  and  openly  envi- 
ous of  him  when  presentf. 

But  as  he  was  never  covetous,  this  affair  gave  biin  nogreit 
uneasiness;  though  through  the  late  ruin  of  his  fortunes,  he  was 
now  in  such  want  of  money,  that  he  resolved  to  expose  his  Tus- 
culan villa  to  sale;  but  soon  changed  his  mind  and  built  it  up 
again   with   much  more   magnificence  than  before;  and  for  the 

•  Ad  Alt.  4.  s. 
'  t  Nobis  saperficiem  xdiuiD  consales  de  coatilii  tCDtentia  citinuirttDt  HS.  witkt; 
cictera  Ttlde  illibcraliter  ;  TugcolaaaiD  villam  qoiogeotii  millibof :  Foroiiaaaa 
H.8,  duceotis  quiuquaginta  millibus  j  quae  aestimatio  noo  modo  ab  Optimo  qaoqM 
•ed  eliam  a  plebe  reprelieuditur.  Dices,  quid  igitur  causse  fuit  ?  Dicaat  iHi 
qiiidem  pudorem  mtfum,  quod  oeqoe  negarim,  neqoe  vehemeotins  postaUrioi,  Scd 
Don  est  id  ;  nam  hoc  qaidem  etiam  profuisset.  Vcrum  iiden,  mi  Pompooi,  iitftn 
inquam  illi,  qui  uiibi  pcDoas  iacidcruDt^  Doluot  eatdcm  reoMci.    Ibid« 
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beauty  of  its  situation  and  neigbbourhood  to  the  city,  took  more 
pleasure  in  it  ever  after,  than  in  any  other  of  his  country  seats. 
But  he  had  some  domestic  grievances  about  this  time,  which 
touched  him  more  nearly  ;  and  which,  as  he  signifies  obscurely 
to  Atticus,  were  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  explained  by  let* 
ter:  they  arose  chiefly  from  the  petulant  humour  of  his  wife, 
ifvhich  began  to  give  him  frequent  occasiousof  chagrin;  and,  by 
a  series  of  repeated  provocasions,  comfirmed  in  him  that  settled 
disgust,  which  ended   at  last  in  a  divorce. 

As  he  was  now  restored  to  the  possession  both  of  his  dignity 
find  his  fortunes,  so  he  was  desirous  to  destroy  all  the  public  mo- 
numents of  his  late  disgrace ;  nor  to  suffer  the  law  of  bis  exile  to 
remain,  with  the  other  acts  of  Clodius*8  tribunate,  hanging  up  in 
the  capitol,  engraved  as  usual,  on  tables  of  brass :  watching  there- 
fore the  opportunity  of  Clodius*8  absence,  he  went  to  the  capitol 
Mrith  a  strong  body  of  his  friends,  and  taking  the  tables  down 
conveyed  them  to  his  own  house.  This  occasioned  a  sharp 
contest  in  the  senate  between  him  and  Clodius,  about  the  vali* 
dity  of  those  acts;  and  drew  Cato  also  into  the  debate;  who, 
for  the  sake  of  his  Cyprian  commission,  thought  himself  obliged 
to  defend  their  legality  against  Ciceiro;  which  created  some  little 
coldness  between  them,  and  gave  no  small  pleasure  to  the  com- 
fTion  enemies  of  them  bothf. 

But  Cicero*8  chief  concern  at  present  was,  how  to  support  his 
former  authority  in  the  city,  and  provide  for  his  future  safety;  as 
well  against  the  malice  of  declared  enemies,  as  the  envy  of  pre- 
tended friends,  which  he  perceived  to  be  growing  up  afresh 
against  him  :  he  had  thoughts  of  putting  in  for  the  censorship; 
or  of  procuring  one  of  those  honorary  lieutenancies,  which  gave  a 
public  character  to  private  senators ;  with  intent  to  make  a  pro- 
gress through  Italy,  or  a  kind  of  religious  pilgrimage  to  all  the 
temples,  groves  and  sacred  places,  on  pretence  of  a  vow  made  in 
his  exile,  This  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of  shewing  him- 
self every  where  in  a  light  which  naturally  attracts  the  affection 
of  the  multitude,  by  testifying  a  pious  regard  to  the  favourite  su- 
perstitions and  local  religions  of  the  country ;  as  the  great  in  the 
same  country,  still  pay  their  court  to  the  vulgar,  by  visiting  the 
shrines  and  altars  of  the  saints  which  are  most  in  vogue:    he  men- 

t  Plularcb  in  Cic,  Diu.  p.  loo. 
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lions  tbeae  projects  to  Aiticut,  m  desigMd  tplie  ^xwuMd  iitk 
jspriog,  resolving  in  tb%  ni^nwbile  to  cfaieriMi  Uif  good  indi» 
iion  of  ibe  people  towards  blip,  by  keeping  hmwlf  pfrpctsinr 
in  view  of  the  cilyj. 

Cstulus*s  portico,  and  Cicero's  bouse  nrern  rinii^;  ngm  apM|k 
and  carried  up  almost  to  ibe  roof;  wben  Clodiuf  ^isboul  ^f 
iviirniog*  attacked  tbem,  on  tbe  second  of  Novcoibinr»  vitk  aM 
lof  frmed  men,  wbo  demolislied  tbe  portico*  nod  dro.ve  Um  wsA- 
men  out  of  Cicero's  ground,  and  w'jih  tbe^ntoocp  an^  fuUMksf 
ibe  place  began  to  hatter  Quintus's  bouse,  with  irboiii  picrrolka 
Jived,  and  at  last  set  fire  to  it ;  so  that  the  two  broCbera,  will^ 
iJ^eir  tamilies^  were  forced  to  save  themselvea  by  m  haaty  if^ 
Milo  bad  already  s/ccuited  Ciodiys  for  bif  foraier  vJolnBQ|ih«s| 
lepplved,  if  possible,  tp  bfing  him  to  jnsMce:  CIpdiM,  on  Iks 
pl^erMnd,  wm  suing  for  ibe  edileshipt  tp  aecurw  biPMKKfer 
Owye^  merest  lejMt*  Crom  any  prosecution :  be  ««■  UNttf 
Iwiog  condemned » if  ev^er  be  was  brought  to  tml,noil«| 
£V(^r  giiscbief  be  did  in  tiie  mean  ti/ue  WM  aU  cleui 
could  not  make  ki$  cause  tbe  vorie ;  be  noiw  tbemfore  ga«a 
free  course  to  bis  natural  fury;  was  perpetually  aoMriof  At 
atreets  with  bis  incendiaries,  and  threatening  fire  and  sword  to  ths 
city  itself,  if  an  assembly  was  not  called  for  tbe  election  of  ediloL 
In  ibis  humour,  about  a  week  after  bis  last  outrage,  on  tbe  ele- 
venth of  November,  happening  to  meet  with  Cicero,  to  the  sacred 
street,  be  presently  as&aulled  bim  with  stones,  clubs,  and  drava 
swords;  Cicero  was  not  prepared  for  the  encounter,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  vestibule  of  the  next  house  :  where  bis  attendsoti 
rallying  in  his  defence*  beat  off  the  assailants,  ami  could  easily 
have  killed  their  leader,  but  that  Cicero  was  willing,  he  says,  to 
cure  by  diet,  rather  than  surgery.  The  day  following  Clodiui 
attacked  Milo^s  house,  with  sword  in  hand,  and  lighted  flambesuSi 
with  intent  to  storm  and  burn  it;  but  Milo  was  never  unprovided 
for  him;  and  Q.  Flaccus,  sallying  out  with  a  strong  b:iud  of 
stout  fellows,  killed  several  of  bis  men,  and  would  have  killed 
Clodius  too,  if  he  had  not  hid  himself   in  the  inner  apartments 

X  Ui  oulla  re  impetlirer,  quod  nisi  Tellem,  mihi  etset  iategrum,  aut  «i  riwiilia 
ceuKoruui  liroximi  consules  liabf^ent,  pet«>re  posce,  aulirutifaalr^lioDCiB  %9m»un 
prupe  ouiuiuni  fanorum,  ac  lacoruin.     Ad  Att«  4.  2, 
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of  P.  Sylla*8  house,  which  he  made  use  of  on  thisoccasioD  as  his 
fortress. 

The  senate  met,  on  the  fourteenth,  to  take  these  disorders  into 
-consideration;  Clodius  did  not  think  (it  to  appear  there;  but 
Sylla  came,  to  clear  himself  probably  from  the  suspicion  of  en- 
couraging him  in  these  violences,  on  account  of  the  freedom, 
which  he  had  taken  with  his  house*.  Many  severe  speeches 
were  made,  and  vigorous  counsels  proposed;  Marcellus's opinion 
was,  that  Clodius  should  be  impeached  anew  for  these  last  out- 
rages; and  that  no  election  of  ediles  should  be  suffered,  till  he 
was  brought  to  a  trial:  Milo  declared  that  as  long  as  he  con- 
tinued io  otlice  the  consul  Metellus  should  make  no  election:  for 
•be  would  take  the  auspices  every  day,  on  which  an  assembly 
could  be  held;  but  Metellus  contrived  to  wastetheday  in  speak- 
ing, so  that  they  were  forced  to  break  up  without  making  any 
decree,  Milo  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and,  having  gathered  a 
superior  force,  took  care  to  obstruct  the  election;  though  the 
consul  Metellus  employed  all  his  power  and  art  to  elude  his  vigi- 
lance, and  procured  an  assembly  by  stratagem;  calling  it  to  one 
place,  and  holding  it  in  another,  sometimes  in  the  field  of  Mars, 
sometimes  in  the  forum ;  but  Milo  was  ever  before  hand  with 
him;  and,  keeping  a  constant  guard  in  the  field  from  midnight 
to.  noon,  was  always  at  hand  to  inhibit  his  proceedings,  by  ob- 
nouncing,  as  it  was  called,  or  declaring,  that  he  was  taking  the 
auspices  on  that  day;  so  that  the  three  brothers  were  bafQed  and 
disappointed,  though  they  were  perpetually  haranguing  and  labour- 
ing to  inflame  the  people  against  those',  who  interrupted  their  as- 
semblies and  right  of  electing;  where  Metellus*s  speeches  were 
turbulent,  Appius's  rash,  Clodius*8  furious.  Cicero,  who  gives 
this  account  to  Atticus,  was  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  no 
election;  and  that  Clodius  would  be  brought  to  trial,  if  he  was 
not  first  killed  by  Milo ;  which  was  likely  to  be  bis  fate  :  *^  Milo/ 
says  he,  *'  makes  no  scruple  to  own  it;  being  not  deterred  by  my 
misfortune,  and  having  no  envious  or  perfidious  counsellors  about 
him,  nor  any  lazy  nobWs  to  discourage  him  :  it  is  commonly  given 
out  by  the  other  side,  that  what  he  does,  is  all  done  by  my  advice; 
but  they  little  know  how  much  conduct,  as  well  as  courage,  there 
is  in  this  herof.' 


»» 


*  Sylla  se  in  senatu  postridie  IduB,  domi  Clodius.    lb. 
f  Egiegius  Marcellinu9,omues  acres;  Metellus calumnia dicendi  tempuscxcmit 
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Toung  Lentulut,  tbe  sod  of  the  coasal,  ww«  by  the  imcMt  tf 
bis  father,  and  the  recommendation  of  hit  noble  birth, 
into  the  allege  of  augurs  this  sumner,  though  not  jet 
yefrs  old ;  baYing  but  juat  chained  his  puenle  for  the 
gpivu* :  Cice^vo  iftas  ipvited  to  tho  inai^oniioB  feeot^  when^  If 
eating  tpa  fref^  pf  ^9fi^  vcyetablka,  which  beppeoed  to 
hi4  pikte,  be  was  ifrized  with  a  fiiolent  pain  laf  the  boiweii^ 
dUfr^ha^ ;  ef  which  he  aeods;  the  follow  iug  oooDuoi  to  hia  fnai 
fiiVui^ 

,  CjCBmo  to  Oallus. 

"*  AAer  I  bad  been  labonring  for  teodnya^  with  •  creel disaviw 
je  mf  bowels;  yet  coeld  not  coevinee  tlMiar»  who  wenftad  mM 
the  bar»  that  I  waa  ill,  beoauae  I  had  eo  finrer,  I  mo  ewejr  tolW 
cuMw;  h^▼iQg  k^pt  ao  strict  a  fcat  for  two  days  before^  that  Idi 
not  laate  ao  mech  aa  wafer:  beJng  worn  out  tber efaie  withih 
oess  end  fasting,  I  wanted  rather  to  see  you,  thao  imegioed  Ihit 
you  expected  a  viait  from  eie ;  for  eiy  part,  I  am  afr«id,*I  oonfoa^ 
•r  all  disieoipers ;  but  eapecinUy  of  those,  for  wbioh  the  Siaai 
dbaae  your  Epicunia,  wbee  he  oaaiplaina  of  the  atraogury  pi 
dyaeaiery ;  the  one  oC  which  th^  take  to  be  the  effect  of  glatteaf{ 
the  other  of  a  more  acandaloea  iatempenince.  I  waa  apprchei^ 
aive  indeed  of  a  dysentery;  bat  see«)lo  have  found  benefit,  eitbsr 
from  the  chsufe  of  air,  or  the  relaxation  of  my  mind,  or  tbev^ 
oiis&ion  of  the  disease  itself:  bat  that  you  may  not  be  aui 


4roiicioiiet  UirlroleBttt  Mel^UV,  tefaerarie  AfUfpli,  fahoiitBioiie  Cliidi! :  b«c  tmm 
•■■ma,  HIM  MUo  io  capipan  ob^vocimMet,  comitia  f«t«r««— CoaiiUa  f<NC  ■•■  vU" 
trur  \  rcooi  Pablinm*  niit  ante  occiana  crit,  furc  a  M iloo«  puto.  SI  ar  ialcr  viw 
obtulf rii,  occisum  iri  ab  ipto  Milone  fideo,  Non  d«bitat  facerc;  prK  ae  fcrt;cafiB 
itlum  DOttruiki  Don  fxtioieffcit.  Sec. 

Meo  conailio  oSima  MR  fieri  qovrcbantar,  ignari  qnMtooi  in  illo  bcroe  cnrt 
•nian,  quantaiu  cUa»  conailiu— A4  AjtU  4,  9. 

N.B,  Frun  theae  facta  it  i^peara,  that  what  ia  aaid  abovr,  of  iEli«o  aad  Fim 
1m«a,  and  prohibit inf  the  magiatratea  from  obstracting  the  aaarmblica  of  the  pca> 
pip,  ta  to  be  underatood  only  In  a  pirtial  senae,  and  that  hia  sew  low  estcadcd  if 
TaA-lher.  than  to  hinder  the  amgiatrttlei  frooi  diaaolvinf  an  naoMibly,  arter  iiw 
nctnslly  convened  nnd  had  entered  iqum  hoaittea* ;  9n  it  waa  atiU  Mrfnivlml,  «ca«t 
to  convene  au  assembly,  while  the  magistrate   waa  io  the  ad  of  obsenrini  tk 

heaveus, 
•  Cui  «operior  annua  idem  &  ▼irilem  patria  &  jpreteitMB  pep«li  jodicio  tofw 

dcdcriN^Pr.  Se«t,  79.  it«  Dio.  I.39«p.  99* 
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^ 


bow  this  should  happen,  and  what  I  hnte  been  doinv  to  bring  it 

-upon  me  ;  the  sumptuary  law,  which  seems  to  introduce  a  sim- 
plicity of  diet,  did  ine  all  this  mischief.  For  since  our  men  of 
taste  are  grown  so  fond  of  covering  their  tables,  with  the  pith 
Auction  of  the  earth,  which  are  excepted  by  the  law,  they  ha^ 

.found  a  way  of  dressing  mushroom^  and  all  other  vegetables  so 
palatably,  tirat  nothing  can  be  more  delicious  :  I  happened  to  fall 
upon  these  at  Lentulus's  augural  supper,  and  was  lak^n  with  so 
violent  a  flux,  that  this  is  the  first  day  on  which  it  has  begun  fo 
give  me  any  ease.  Thus  I,  who  used  to  commKnd  myself  so  easily 
ID  oysters  and  lampreys,  was  caught  with  bete  and  mallows;  f^t 

- 1  shall  be  more  cautious  for  the  future:  you  however,  who  must 
have  heard  of  my  illness  frorti  Anicius,  for  be  aaw  the  in  a  fit  of 

•  vomiting,  had  a  just  reason,  not  only  for  sending,  bot  for  coming 
yourself  to  see  me.  I  think  to  stay  here,  till  I  recruU  myself; 
lor  I  have  lost  both  my  strength  and  my  fles^b ;  but  if  I  once  get 

-  rid  of  my  distemper,  it  ^\\\  be  easy,  I  boipe,  to  recover  the  rest*." 

King  Ptolemy  left  Rome  about  this  time,  after  hehiJd'disiribuied 
immense  sums  among  the  great,  to  purchase  his  i^fdratiob  by  a 
Roman  army.  The  people  of  Egypt  bad  sent  depotiesatao  after 
rkim,  to  plead  their  cause  before  tbe  senate,  6nd  t6  explain  the 
fMsoiHl  6f  their  ejcpelting  him ;  but  the  kit^  cotitrived  to  get  them 
M  assassinated  on  the  road,  before  they  reached  the  city.  I'hls 
piece  of  villany,  and  tbe  notion  of  his  having  btibed  all  the  magis- 
trates, had  raised  so  general  an  aversion  to  him  among  the  people, 
abat  he  found  it  adviseable  to  quit  the  city,  and  leave  tb^  manage- 
went  of  his  interest  to  his  agents.  The  consul  Lentulus,  wbobad 
obtained  the  province  of  Cilicia  atid  Cyprus,  whitber  be  was  pre- 

-  paring  to  set  forward,  was  very  desirous  to  be  charged  with  the 
eommissioii  of  replacing  him  on  the  throne;  for  which  he  had 
already  procured  a  vote  of  tbe  senate  :  the  opportunity  of  acom- 


♦  £p.  Fare.  7  26. 

K.B,  PHoy  tayt,  that  ibe  coins,  by  whieli  be  if  tnppoMil  to  oMraa  tbe  cbotic, 
VM  not  known  at  Rome  till  tbe  reifn  of  Tiberios  ;  bot  tbe  case  described  in  thit 
letter  teems  to  cone  so  very  near  to  it,  tBat  be  mast  be  understood,  rathe^  of  tbe 
name,  tbao  of  the  thing ;  as  the  learned  Dr.  Le  Clerk  has  observed  in  his  history  of 
iriediclne,^Plio.  i;  96.  )•  Le  Cicr.  Hist.  par.  s.  1.  4.  sect.  9.  e.  4. 

The  mention  likewistiof  the  ^vir«p<»foira9i;,  or  the  strangury  of  fipi^ 
eurut.  Slid  the  censure  which  the  Stoics  passed  upon  it,  would  make 
oue  apt  to  suspect,  Umt  some  disorders  of  a  venereal  kind  were  not 
unknown  to  the  ancients* 
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maml,  almost  in  sight  of  F^gypt,  made  him  generally  tlMMigbtli 
have  the  best  preteDsions  to  that  charge;  and  be  waa  aaaoial-ff 
Cicero's  warm  assistance  in  soliciting  the  confinnatioD  of  it.    - 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  the  new  tribunes  entered  iaiooScK 
C  Cato,  of  the  same  family  with  his  namesake  Marcui^  wasav 
of  the  number;  a  bold  turbulent  mao»  of  oo  tenper  or  pradsaft 
yet  a  tolerable  speaker,  and  generally  on  the  better  side  in  politiif. 
Before  he  had  borne  any  public  office,  he  attempted  to  impM 
Gabinius  of  bribery  and  corruption ;  but  not  being  able  l»|it 
an  audience  of  the  pretors,  he  had  the  hardiness  to  aoaalMi 
joatra»  which  was  never  allowed  to  a  private  citizen,  and,  iaft 
speech  to  the  people,  declared  Pompey  dictator:  but  bis pi^ 
sumption  had  like  to  have  cost  him  dear ;  for  it  raised 
indignation  in  the  audience,  that  he  had  much  difficulty  toi 
with  his  life*.  He  opened  his  present  magistracy  by 
loudly  against  king  Ptolemy,  and  all  who  favoured  him, 
Lentultts,  whom  be  supposed  to  l>e  under  some  private 
meot  with  him,  and,  for  that  reason,  was  determined  to  bsflid 
their  schemes. 

Lupus  likewise,  one  of  his  colleagues,  summoned  tbe-i 
and  raised  an  expectation  of  aome  uncomnnon  proposal  far  Jksk: 
it  was  indeed  of  an  extraordinary  nature ;  to  reviae  and  anaollhl 
famed  act  of  Caesar's  consulship,  for  the  division  of  tbe  CampiMiM 
lands :  he  spoke  long  and  well  upon  it,  and  was  beard  with  madi 
attention;  gave  great  praises  to  Cicero,  with  severe  reflectioasos 
Caesar,  and  expostulations  with  Pompey,  who  was  now  abroad  ia 
the  execution  of  bis  late  commission:  in  the  conclusion  be  told 
them,  that  he  would  not  demand  the  opinions  of  the  particahr 
senators,  because  he  bad  no  mind  to  expose  them  to  the  reseat- 
meut  and  animosity  of  any  ;  but  from  tbe  ill  humour^  wbicb  here- 
membered,  when  that  act  first  passed,  and  the  favour  with  whidi 
he  was  now  heard,  he  could  easily  collect  the  sense  of  tbe  house. 
Upon  which  Murcellinus  said,  "that  he  must  not  conclude, fion 
their  silence,  either  what  they  liked  or  disliked  :  that,  for  biaowa 
part,  and  he  might  answer,  too,  he  believed,  for  tbe  reat^  bechole 

•  Ut  Cato,  adoleacens  nulliut  coaiilii,— irix  Tiirot  effuKeret ;  qnod  co«  Gabi- 
■inm  de  ambitu  pellet  poslulare,  Deque  prKtorea  dicbus  aliquot  adiri  pos«eaC,v»l 
potetUtem  aoi  facerent,  ia  concionem  adscendit,  et  Pompeiun  privatas  dictalaraa 
appellarit.    Propiut  nihil  est  fattuin,  <|uaiii  ut  pccideretor.     Ep.  ad  QoaBt,Fn|l« 
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.to  say  nothing  on  the  subject  at  present,  because  be  thought  that 

the  cause  of  the  Campanian  lands  ought  not  to  be  brought  upon 

the  staee  in  Pompey's  absence.'* 

This  affair  being  dropped,  Racilius,  another  tribune,   rose  up 

and   renewed  the  debate  about  Milo*8  impeachment  of  Clodius, 
and  called  upon  Marcellinus,  the  consul-elect,  to  give  his  opinion 
upon  it ;  who,  after  inveighing  against  all  the  violences  of  Clodius, 
proposed,  that,  in  the  first  place,  an  allotment  of  judges  should  be 
made  for  the  trial;  and,  after  that,  the  election  of  ediles;  and, 
if  any  one  attempted  to  hinder  the  trial,  that  he  should  be  deemed 
a   public  enemy.     The  other  consul-elect,   Philippus,  was  of  the 
.  same  mind ;  but  the  tribunes,  Cato  and  Cassius,  spoke  against  it, 
and  were  for  proceeding  to  an  election  before  any  step  towards  a 
trial.    When  Cicero  was  called  upon  to  apeak,  be  run  through  the 
^  whole  series  of  Clodius*s  extravagancies,  as  if  he  had  been  ac- 
cusing him   already  at  the  bar,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
^assembly:  Antistius,  the  tribune,  seconded  him,  and  declared, 
that  no  business  should  be  done  before  the  trial ;  and  when  the 
bouse  was  going  universally  into  that  opinion,  Clodius  began  to 
speak,  with   intent  to  waste  the  rest  of  the  day, while  his  slaves 
and  followers  without,  who  had  seized  the  steps  and  avenues  of 
tbe  senate,  raised  so  great  a  noise,  of  a  sudden,  in  abusing  some  of 
Milo*8  friends,   that  the  senate  broke  up  in  no  small  hurry,  and 
with  fresh  indignation  at  this  new  insult*. 

There  was  no  more  business  done  through  the  remaining  part  of 
December,  which  was  taken  up  chiefly  with  holy  days.  Lentu« 
lus  and  Metellus,  whose  consulship  expired  with  the  year,  set 
forward  for  their  several  governments ;  the  one  for  Cilicia,  the 
other  for  Spain  :  Lentulus  committed  the  whole  direction  of  his 
affairs  to  Cicero;  and  Metellus,  unwilling  to  leave  him  his  enemy, 
made  up  all  matters  with  him  before  his  departure,  and  wrote  an 
affectionate  letter  to  him  afterwards  from  Spain;  in  which  he  ac- 
knowledges his  services,  and  inticpates,  that  he  had  given  up  his 
brother  Clodius,  in  exchange  for  his  friendshipf. 

*  Tom  Clodios  rogatns  diem  dicendo  eximere  roepit— deiode  ejus  opcr«  irepente 
a  Graecostasi  ct  gradibos  clamorem  salis  mag  nam  lattoleraDt,  opinor  in  Q.  Sex- 
titium  et  amices  Milonis  incitais ;  eo  metu  injecto  repente  ntfiM  querimonia 
4)mniom  discessimos.     Ad  Qoiot.  Fr.3.  1. 

f  Libcnterqne  comatttatapertoD«,tenihi  fratris  loco  etfcdnco»  £p.  Fan  s.a. 
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fB  first  coDcera^  oo  the  opetiiiiK  of  tile  nem  fm»,  #irii 
get  the  committioD,  for  rettoring  klitg  Ptolemy ^eMfinued  ferUi. 
tnlus;  which  came  now  uoder  deliberatioii:  tbetribdne^dtfi^ 
wta  fierce  agaiost  reatoriog  hhn  at  all»  with  the  grMtcfat  peftti 
'(he  senate  on  his  side;  wheo,  taking  occasion  tb  eoSMtklkb 
Sibylline  books,  on  the  subject  of  some  hte  pTcfdigiM*  te  rfcaniflii 
-to  find  in  them  ceruin  Teries,  forewarning  the  RoaaM  podph^iit 
to  replace  an  exiled  king  of  Egypt  with  an  trasy.  iTbia  imik 
|Mit  to  his  purpose,  that  there  couM  be  nodbobtof  fta  lir  ing  fdiigwi, 
bnt  Catd  called  np  the  guardians  of  tbe  books  into  the  fWlNi^li 
testify  the  passage  to  be  genuine;  i^her^  it  was  publicly  rald«dl 
«Kplained  to  the  people :  it  waa  lakl  also  before  the  neoalkb  Hfk 
greedily  received  it;  and,  ifter  a  grate  debate  on  thin  aug|itif 
religion,  came  to  a  leaolutkm  that  it  seetted  dnngerotia  to  tkf  d^ 
pnUic,  thst  a  king  should  be  restored  by  a  moltitiMie*;'  UW^ 
Mt  be  imagined,  that  they  laid  any  real  sttess  on  tiiii  iAsMMi^ 
of  tbe  Sibyl,  for  there  was  not  a  man  either  ^b  or  odC  of  tMMiii 
who  did  not  uke  it  for  a  fiction:  but  it  wai  n  foir*  |Mletf  lb 
defeating  a  project  which  was  generally  drsKked  s  tbey  ^reilHii- 
tHIIing  to  gratify  any  man*s  ambition;  of  visiting  the' rieli  dtttjf 
of  Egypt,  at  tbe  head  of  an  army,  and  pemMdM  tBet  #ftliM-* 
army  no  man  would  be  solicitous  aboqt  going  thither  etf  aHf*  ' 

This  point  being  settled,  the  next  question  was,  in  what'niii^ 
ner  the  king  should  be  restored  :  various  opiniotfs  were  proposed; 
Crassus  moved,  that  three  ambassadors,  chosen  from  those  whs 
had  some  public  command,  should  be  sent  on  tbe  errand  ;  wbich 
did  not  exclude  Pompey:  Bibulus  proposed,  that  three  priMe 
senators;  and  Volcatius,  that  Pompey  alone  should  be  charged 
with  it:  but  Cicero,  Hortensius,  and  Lucullus  urged,  thatLak 
tulus,  to  whom  the  senate  had  already  decreed  it,  and  wbo  cotaU 
execute  it  with  most  convenience,  should  restore  hidi  wtthovtda 
army.  The  two  first  opinions  were  over-rulled,  and  the  struggle 
lay  between  Lentulus  and  Pompey.  Cicero,  though  be  hadsooie 
reason  to  complain  of  Lentulus,  since  his  return,  particularly  for 

V  Scmt»«  relifionia  calMioiam,  oon  rcU|riooe,  scd  mftlrvolf alia,  et  iUiM  rtfis 
Urfitkwis  taiTWa  conproliaU— Ep,  Fam.  i .  l* 

Dt  Rcge  Alcx«ii<lriDO  factani  cit  S.  C.  cun  nvUitadiM  earn  radvci,  ptiifdlf 
•an  reipub.  Tideri. — Ad  Quid.  Fr.  9.  9. 

f  H«c  tmrnetwopiaio  est  popali  Roauuii,  a  t«ia  ia^idip  •!(««  obtrcctafoiibaft 
nonen  ioductam  fictc  religiooiff,  oon  tarn  at  te  impcdire^^'  ilaaai  «C  acquit, proplct 
rdiaB  copiditatcm,  Alcxandriam  vellet  iffc«    £p.  Fatf^    1. 4* 
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thecoatemptible  valuation  of  his  houses,  yet,  for  the  preat  part 
vbicb  be  bad  borne  in  restoring  him,  .was  very  desirous  |o  sbeir 
to  gratitude,  and  resolved  to  support  him  with  all  his  authority  e 
f ompey,  who  bad  obligations  also  to  Lentulus,  acted  tbe  san»e 
|»rt  towards  him,  which  he  had  done  before  towards  Cicero;  hj 
bit  own  conduct  and  professions,  he  seemed  to  have  Lentulas*8 
^  imerest  at  heart;  yet,  by  the  conduct  of  all  his  friends,  seemed 
deiifous  to  procure  the  employment  for  hitpself ;  while  the  king's 
igeots  snd  creditors,  fancying  that  their  busines  would  be  served 
tbe  nest  effectually  by  Pompey,  began  openly  to  solicit,  and  even 
Yo  bribe  for  him.  But  tbe  senate,  through  Cicero's  influence, 
Hood geoeraily  inclined  to  Lentulus;  and,  after  a  debate,  which 
ended  in  bis  favour,  Cicero,  who  had  been  the  manager  of  it,  hap- 
peati^  to  sup  with  Pompey  that  evening,  took  occasion  to  press 
bin  with  much  freedom,  not  to  suffer  his  name  to  be  need  in  this 
com|ietition  ;  nor  give  a  handle  to  his  enemies  for  reproaching 
bisi  witb  the  desertion  of  a  friend,  as  well  as  an  ambition  of  en« 
grossing  all  power  to  himself.  Pompey  seemed  touched  with  the 
lemoastrance,  and  professed  to  have  no  other  thought,  but  of 
4erYiag  Lentulus,  while  bis  dependants  continued  still  to  act  so, 
ssCo  coaviflce  every  body  that  he  could  not  be  sincere^. 

When  Lentulus's  pretensions  seemed  to  be  in  a  hopeful  wsy, 
CCslo  took  a  new  and  effectual  method  to  disappoint  them,  by 
proposing  a  law  to  the  people,  for  taking  away  his  government 
iod  recalling  him  home.  This  stroke  surprised  every  body  ;  tbe 
^eoite  condemned  it  as  factious;  and  Lentulus*s  son  changed  his 
lubit  upon  it,  in  order  to  move  tbe  citizens,  and  hinder  their  of- 
fering such  an  affront  to  his  father.  The  tribune,  Canimus,  pro- 
|H)ied  another  law,  at  the  same  time,  for  sending  Pompey  to 
^ypt;  but  this,  pleased  no  better  than  the  other:  and  the  con- 
fulscontrived,  that  neither  of  them  should  be  brought  to  the  suC- 
'fage  of  the  peoplef.      These  new  contests  gave  a  fresh  Inter- 

*  Efo  eo  die  cata  apud  Pprnpeium  ca[>iiaTi :  aactatque  temput  hoc  magU 
*doiieuai,  qoam  aotea  post  tuuin  discesaam,  is  enim  dies  huDCBtiaaimua  oobia  faerat 
'^  acoata,  itm  sain  cam  iIIq  lucuius,  ot  mibi  viderer  aoimum  homioia  ab  omni  alia 
5^^Utioii€  ad  tuaiD  digoitatem  tacndam  iraducerc :  quem  ego  ipsnm  cum  audio,  ^ 
Ptmus  enan  libero  omni  saspiciooe  capiditatia  ;  cum  >iateai  cjua  familiarai,  ofli- 
.^i^Bi  ordioum  video,  perspicio,  id  quod  jam  omnibus  est  apertum,  totam  rem 
'*S>aBi  jam  pridem  a  cerlia  homiaibus,  dod  invito  regc  ipso— esse  corruptam«— £p. 
^mn.  I. «, 

"t  ^os  com  maxime  consilio,  studio,   laborc,  gratia,  de  causa  regia  nitcremor. 
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TuptioQ  to  Pompey's  cause;  in  which  Cicero*s  reMliitioo  wttgif 
the  coipmission  could  not  be  oblained  for  Leotikloa*  to  pretnt 
its  beiog  granted  at  least  to  Pompey,  and  save  themadtea  tie 
digrace  of  being  baffled  by  a  competitorf :  bot  theaenatewu 
grown  so  sick  of  the  whole  affair,  that  they  reaoWcd  to  leave  the 
king  to  shift  for  himself*  without  interposing  at  all  in  hia  rcstoia* 
tion;  and  so  the  matter  hung;  whilst  other  affaira,  mora  iatemu 
ing»  were  daily  rising  up  at  home,  and  engaging  the  atleotiaasf 
the  city. 

The  election  of  lediles,  which  bad  been  induatrkniriy  poi^ 
poned  through  all  the  laat  summer,  could  not  eaaily  be  kepi  off 
any  longer:  the  city  was  impatient  for  its magiatrmtea ;  aodtsps- 
cially  for  the  plays  and  shews  with  which  they  uaed  to  ant^ftaia, 
them ;  and  several  also  of  the  new  tribunes  being  aealona  Ibrsa 
election,  it  was  held  at  laat  on  the  twentieth  of  January  ;  whia 
Ciodius  was  chosen  edile,  without  any  oppoaitlon;  an  that  Gi* 
cero  began  once  more  to  put  himself  upon  hia  guard,  fton  the 
certain  expectation  of  a  furious  edileship^. 

It  may  justly  seem  strange,  how  a  man  ao  profligate. and  cripi- 
nal  as  Ciodius,  whose  life  was  a  perpetual  inault  on  all  lawa,di* 
vine  and  human,  should  be  suffered  not  only  to  live  vrithoatpa* 
iiishment,  but  to  obtain  all  the  honours  of  a  free  city  in  ihdr 
proper  course;  and  it  would  be  natural  to  suspect,  that  we  bed 
been  deceived  in  our  accounts  of  him,  by  taking  them  fromhii 
enemies,  did  we  not  find  them  too  firmly  supported  by  facts  to 
be  called  in  question  :  but  a  little  attention  to  the  particular  cha- 
racter of  the  man,  as  well  as  of  the  times  in  which  be  lived,  will 
enable  us  to  solve  the  difficulty.  First,  the  splendour  of  bii 
family,  which  had  borne  a  principal  share  in  all  the  triumphs  of 
the  republic,  from  the  very  foundation  of  its  liberty,  was  of  greet 
force  to  protect  him  in  ail  extravagancies ;  those,  who  know  aoy 
thing  of  Rome  know   what  a  strong  impression  this  single  cir- 

siibito  exorta  est  nefarit  Catouii  promulgatio,  qiis  ifadia  nostra  i«pcdiref,  ct 
animoa  a  minore  cara  ad  ■umroum  timorem  traduceret.     Ibid.  5. 

Suffpicor  per  ▼im  rofirationcin  Caninium  perlatoruro.     Ad  QuioC.  2.  9, 
t  Sed  vereor  ne  aut  eripiatur  nobis  causa  regia,  aut  deteratiir.     Sed  9%  rva  cofct, 
eat  quiddaln  terlium,  quod  nou — mibi  displicebat  ;  ut  neque  jar<rre  ref^ein  patrrc^ 
wur,  nf  c  nobis  repufrnaotibus,  ad  eum  deferri,  ad  quem  propt;  jam  deUtan  Tidetar. 
Ne,  si  quid  noo  oblinuerimus,  repalsi  esse  videamur.    Ep,  faro,   i .  5, 

t  Scd  omnia  iiunt  tardiora  propter  fariosae  acdilitatit  expcctatioociB.  Ad, 
Quiut.2.3. 
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cumst:ince  of  illustrious  nobility  would  necessarily  make  upon 
the  people ;  Cicero  calls  the  nobles  of  his  class,  pretors  and  con* 
suls  elect  from  their  cradles,  by  a  kind  of  hereditary  right ;  whose 
▼ery  names  were  sufficient  to  advance  them  to  all  the  dignities  of 
the  state^.  Secondly,  his  personal  qualities  were  peculiarly 
adapted  to  endear  him  to  all  the  meaner  sort :  his  bold  and  ready 
wit ;  his  talent  at  haranguing ;  his  profuse  expence ;  and  his  being 
tbe  first  of  the  family  who  had  pursued  popular  measures,  against 
the  maxims  of  his  ancestors,  who  were  all  stern  assertors  of  the 
aristocratical  power.  Thirdly,  the  contrast  of  opposite  factions 
who  had  each  their  ends  in  supporting  him,  contributed  princi- 
pally  to  his  safety:  the  triumvirate  willingly  permitted  and  pri- 
vately encouraged  his  violences;  to  make  their  own  power  not 
only  the  less  odious,  but  even  necessary  for  controuliug  the  fury 
of  such  an  incendiary;  and  though  it  was  often. turned  against 
themselves,  yet  they  chose  to  bear  it,  and  dissemble  their  ability 
of  repelling  it,  rather  than  destroy  the  man  who  was  playing'their 
game  for  them,  and,  by  throwing  the  republic  into  confusion, 
throwing  it  of  course  into  their  bauds:  the  senate»on  the  other 
aide,  whose  chief  apprehensions  were  from  the  triumvirate, 
thought  that  the  rashness  of  Clodius  might  be  of  some  use  to  per- 
plex their  measures,  and  stir  up  the  people  against  them  on  pro* 
per  occasions;  or  it  humoured  their  spleen  at  least,  to  see  him 
often  insulting  Pompey  to  his  facef.  Lastly,  all  who  envied 
Cicero,  and  desired  to  lessen  his  authority,  privately  cherished  an 
enemy,  who  employed  all  bis  force  to  drive  him  from  the  admi* 
nistration  of  affairs :  this  accidental  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
peculiar  to  the  man  and  the  times,  was  tbe  thing  that  preserved 
Clodius,  whose  insolence  could  never  have  been  endured  in  any 
quiet  and  regular  stat^  of  the  city. 

*  Non  idem  mihi  licet,  quod  iit  qui  noLUi  scnere  oati  tant,  qoibut  omnia  populi 
Romani  beueficia  dormitniibutt  deferentur.     InVerr,  5.70. 

Erat  nobililatelpsa,  blanda  conciliatricala  comneodatat,  Omnri  icmper  boni 
nobilitati  favemus.  Sec  — Pr.  Sext.  9, 

f  Videtis  igitur  hominem  per  Beipsnm  jam  pridem  afflictam  ac  jacentcro,  p«rni« 
aiotit  optiinatum  d>scordiit  excitari. — Ne  a  republica  reipvb.  pcttis  amoveretur, 
restiteriint  :  etiam,  ne  causam  diceret :  eti^m  ne  privatus  eiiet  etiarone  in  aiou 
atque  in  deliciiaquidam  optlmiiriri  viperam  illam  ireoenatam  ac  peMiiferam  habere 
potaerunt?  Quo  tandem  decepti  nunere  ?  Volo,  inqutunt,  eiM  qni  in  conciune 
dclrabat  de  Pump«io. — De  Harusp.resp.  24. 

Vol.  I.  No.  50.  2  S 
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By   bis  obtaining  the  edilesbip,  the  tables  were  turMdW* 
Iween  biin  and  Milo:  the  one  was  armed  with  tb6  anthoriff  tfd 
magistrate;  the  other  become  a  private  man  :  the  ooefmlfiBit 
all  appreheosion  ol' judges  and  a  trial ;  the  other  expoaad  tasi 
that  danger  from  the  power  of  his  antagonist;  and  it  was  art 
Clodiuf*s  custom  to  nei;lect  any  advantage  against  an  eiieBv;i0 
that  be  now  accused  Milo  of  tlie  same  crime  of  which  Mils  hi 
accused  him  ;  of  public  violence  and  breach  of  the  laws,  id 
taining  a  band  of  gtaditors  to  Che  terror  of  the  city.      Milo 
bis  appearance  on  this  accusation,  on  the  second  of  FebrasM 
when  Pompey,  Crasaus,  and  Cicero  appeared  with  hiai;iit 
M.  Marcellus.  tbougb  Clodios^s  colleague  in  the  edileship,  ^Ai 
for  bim  at  Cicero*s  desire;  and  tbe  whole  passed  qaietly  aadiK  , 
Toarably  fur  biro  on  that  day.    The  aecond  hearing  was  apJMiriil 
on  tbe  ninth;  when  Fompey  undertook  to  plead   his  caiM^Ut 
iv>  sooner  stood  up  to  speak ,  than  Clodius*a  mob  began  Is  eiMfL 
their  usual  arts,  and,  by  a  cootrnual  chmour  of  reproaches  i^ 
invectives,  endeavoured  to  hinder  bim  from  going  on.  or  at  hMt 
from  being  beard  :  but  Fompey  was  too  Grm  to  be  so  bsMb. 
and  spoke  for  near  three  hours,  with  a  presence  of  mind,  wUK 
commanded  silence  in  spite  of  their  attempts.       When  CIoAai 
rose  up  to  answer  him,  Milo*8  party,  in  their  turn,  so  disturbd 
and   conroundeii    him,  that   he  was  not  able   to    speak  a  woul: 
while   a  number  of  epigrams  and  lampoons   upon    him  and  bis 
sister  were  tI>rown  about,  and    publicly   rehearsed    among  the 
multitude  below,  so  as  to  make  him  quite  furious:   IJU  recollect- 
ing  himself  a  little,  and  finding   it  impossible   to  proceed  in  bb 
speech,  he  demiiiKled  aloud  of  his  mob,  who  it  was,  that  attempted 
to  starve  them   by  famine?    To  which  they  presently  cried  out, 
Pompey :   he  tbt^u  n^ked,  who  it  wa^,  that  desired  to  be  seat  ts 
Kgypt?  '1  hey  all  echoed,  Pompey:    but  when  he  asked,  wbo  it 
was  that  ihey  themselves  had  a  mind  to  send  ?  they  answered, 
Crashus:  for   the  old  jealousy   was  now    breaking   out    ai^ain  be- 
tween   hin)  and  Pompey ;  and    though   he  appeare<i    that  day  OD 
Milo*s  side,  yet  he  was  not,  as  Cicero   says,  a  real  well-wisber 
to  him. 

These  warm  proceedings  amonp  the  chiefs  brouoht  on  a  frav 
below,  among  their  partisims;  the  Clodians  began  the  attack,  but 
were  repulsed  by  the  Pompeians;  and  Clodius  himself  driven 
out  of  the  rostra.     Cicero,  when  he  saw   the  atTair  proceed  to 
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blow8»  thought  it  high  time  to  retreat  and  make  the  best  of  bis 
way  towards  home :  but  no  great  harm  was  done,  forPompey 
biviog  cleared  the  forum  of  his  enemies,  presently  drew  off  his 
forces,  to  prevent  any  farther  mischief  or  scandal  from  his  side. 

The  senate  was  presently  summoned,  to  provide  some  remedy 
fur  these  disorders;  where  Pompey,  who  had  drawn  upon  him- 
self a  fresh  envy  from  his  behaviour  in  the  Egyptian  affair,  was 
severely  handled  by  Bibulus,  Curio,  Favonius,  and  others;  Cicero 
cbose  to  be  absent,  since  he  must  either  have  offended  Pompey, 
by  saying  nothing  for  him^  or  tlie  honest  parly,  by  defending  him. 
The  same  debate  was  carried  on  for  several  days;  in  which  Pom- 
pey  was  treated  very  roughly  by  the  tribune  Cato :  who  inveighed 
agaiost  him  with  great  Qerceness,  and  laid  open  his  perfidy  to 
Cicero^  to  whom  he  paid  the  highest  compliments,  and  was  heard 
?ittimuch  attentioQ  by  all  Pompey*s  enemies. 

JPompey  answered  him  with  an  unusual  vehemence;  and  res* 
fleeting  openly  on  Craasus,  as  the  author  of  these  affronts,  de-** 
clared  that  he  would  guard  bis  life  with  more  care  than  Scipio 
Africanus  did,  when  Carbo  murdered  him.  These  warm  exr 
presaions  seemed  to  open  a  prospect  of  some  great  agitation  likely 
toeosue ;  Pompey  consulted  with  Cicero  on  the  proper  means  of 
hi$  security;  and  acquainted  him  with  his  apprehensions  of  a 
design  against  his  life;  that  Cato  was  privately  supported,  and 
Clodius  furnished  with  money  by  Crassus;  and  buth  of  them  en- 
couraged by  Curio,  Bibulus,  and  the  rest,  who  envied  him;  that 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  look  to  himself,  since  the  meaner  peo- 
ple were  wholly  alienated,  the  nobility  and  senate  generally  dis- 
affected, and  the  youth  corrupted.  Cicero  readily  consented  to 
joio  forces  with  him,  and  to  summon  their  clients  and  friends 
from  all  parts  of  Italy:  for  though  he  had  no  mind  to  fi^ht  his 
battles  in  the  senate*  he  was  desirous  to  defend  his  person  from 
sUviolence,  especially  ag^iiist  Crassus,  whom  he  never  loved: 
tbey  re3olved  likewise,  to  oppose  with  united  strength  all  the  at- 
tempts of  Clodius  and  Cato  against  Lentulus  and  Milo.  Clodius, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  not  less  busy  in  mustering  his  friends 
^tinst  the  next  hearing  of  Milo*s  cause  :  but  as  his  strength  was 
iQuch  inferior  to  that  of  his  adversary,  so  he  had  no  expectation 
^getting  him  condemned,  nor  any  other  view,  but  to  teize  and 
i^^rasshim*:  for  after  two  hearings,  the  affair  was  put  off  by 

•  Vid.  Dio.  p,  99. 
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•everal  adjourumeoU  to  the  begianiogof  May;  fnmi  whkli  tint 
we  find  no  farther  mention  it  it. 

The  consul,  Marcellious,  who  drew  bia  cotleagoe  PhiUppai 
along  with  him,  was  a  reaolute  oppoaer  of  the  Trianiviratey  aawcB 
aa  of  all  the  Tiolencea  of  the  other  magiatratea :  for  wbicb  nana 
be  reaolved  to  auffer  no  asaembliea  of  the  peopie,  except  avcfa  m 
were  oeceaaary  for  the  electiooa  into  the  annual  oOtecs ;  hia  fiev 
waa  to  preTent  Cato'a  law  for  recalling  Lentulaa^  aod  the  ■€■• 
atrona  things,  as  Cicero  calls  them,  which  aboe  wereattemplisg 
at  thia  time  in  farour  of  C«sar.     Cicero  givea  bia  ibe  cbanctor 
of  one  of  the  best  consuls  be  bad  ever  known,  and  bfames  bim  oal^ 
in  one  thing;  for  treating  Pompey  on  all  occaaiona  too  radeljr: 
which  nsade  Cicero  often  mbaent  himself  from  tbe  aenaie.  to  avoii' 
taking  part  either  00  the  one  aide  or  the  other*.     For  tbe  aop* 
port  therefore  of  hia  dignity  and  interest  in  the  city,  be  re 
bis  old  taak  of  pleading  cauaea;  which  waa  alwaya  popular 
reputable,  and  in  which  be  waa  aure  to  find  full  employ 
Hia  first  taak  was  the  defence  of  L.  Beatia,  on  tbe  teiitb  of  Fb- 
bruary,  who,  after  tbe  di^race  of  a  repolae  from  the  pietoiabip 
in  the  last  election,  waa  accoaed  of  bribery  and  oorruptioB  ta  kfe- 
auit  for  it ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  authority  and  eioqoeace  cf 
bis  advocate,  was  con?icted  and  banished.     He  waa  a  aun  ez^ 
tremely  corrupt,  turbulent,  and  seditious ;  bad  alwaya  beea'^aa 
enemy  to  Cicero ;  and  supposed  to  be  deeply  engaged  in  Ckta- 
line*s  plot;  and  is  one  instance  of  the  truth  of  what  Cicero  says, 
that  be  was  ofteu  forced,  against  bis  will,  to  defend  certain  per* 
sons,  who  had  not  deserved  it  of  him,  by  tbe  intercession  of  those 
who  badf. 


*  CoDsnl  ctt  ep«pofl  LcBtvlat,  son  impedieBte  colkfi:  tic  iif hti»m  t— m^  it 
meliorcni  bod  videnm.  Diet  coBitrnkt  cxeait  onmct.  Sic  kfitet  peraicioiMii- 
mit  obtittiiar,  mmxime  CfttoBit— Nanc  igit«r  Catoncai  Lent«l«B  a  Itgifcw  it. 
ttMTit,  ct  eo«,  qui  de  Cvtare  Moattra  proaialf«raDt.-*M arccUiaaa  aalcai  koc  aa^ 
Aibi  aiiaat  Mtitfacit,  qaod  eum  niais  aspcre  tractmt,  qaaaqaaai  id  aeaata  bm| 
lavito  ficit  .*  qoo  ego  me  libeDiiat  a  coria,  et  ab  oomi  parte  rcip.  aabtimka.  Ai 
Qn'inU  26. 

t  A.  D,  111.  Id.  dixi  pro  Betlia  de  ambita  apad  pnetorem  Ca«  DoMitim,  im  hn 
^aedio,  eiaximo  coaveatB.— Ad  QaiDt.  9.  3. 

Cofor  noBDUBiquani  bomioea  bob  optioie  de  aie  aieriloa*  rof ata  coraM  ^ai  beat 
fDcriti  taaty  dcfeadere.    £p«  Fam,  7*  l .    Vid.  PbiKp.Xl.  5.    Sallaat.  17. 43,  PIpt, 
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Cassar,  who  now  was  in  the  career  of  his  victories  in  Gaul,  sent 
a  request  to  the  senate;  ''that  money  might  be  decreed  to  him 
for  the  payment  of  his  army  ;  with  a  power  of  chusing  ten  lieu* 
tenants,  for  the  better  management  of  the  war^and  the  conquered 
provinces;  and  that  his  command  should  be  prolonged  for  &ve 
years  more."  The  demand  was  thought  very  exborbitant :  and  it 
seemed  strange,  that,  after  all  his  boasted  conquests,  he  should 
not  be  able  to  maintain  his  army  without  money  from  home,  at  a 
time  when  the  treasury  was  greatly  exhausted  ;  and  the  renewal 
of  a  commission  obtained  at  first  by  violence,  and  against  the  au« 
thority  of  the  senate,  was  of  bard  digestion.  But  Caesar's  in« 
terest  prevailed,  and  Cicero  himself  was  the  promoter  of  it,  and 
procured  a  decree  to  his  satisfaction  ;  yet  not  without  disgusting 
the  old  patriots,  who  stood  firm  to  their  maxim  of  opposing  all 
extraordinary  grants:  but  Cicero  alleged  the  extraordinary  ser- 
vices of  Caesar ;  and  that  the  course  of  his  victories  ought  not  to 
be  checked  by  the  want  of  necessary  supplies,  while  he  was  so 
gloriously  extending  the  bounds  of  the  empire,  and  conquering 
nations,  whose  names  had  never  been  beard  before  at  Rome:  and 
though  it  were  possible  for  him  to  maintain  his  troops  without 
their  help,  by  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  yet  those  spoils  ought  to 
be  reserved  for  the  splendour  of  his  triumph,  which  it  was  not 
just  to  defraud  by  their  unseasonable  parsimony*. 

He  might  think  it  imprudent  perhaps  at  this  time,  to  call  Caesar 
home  from  an  unfinished  war,  and  stop  the  progress  of  his  arms 
in  the  very  height  of  his  success ;  yet  the  real  motive  of  his  con^ 
duct  seems  to  have  flowed,  not  so  much  from  the  merits  of  the 
cause,  as  a  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  times,  and  his  own  cir- 
cumstances. For,  in  his  private  letters,  he  owns,  **  That  the 
malevolence  and  envy  of  the  aristocratical  chiefs  had  almost  dri- 
ven him  from  his  old  principals,  and  though  not  so  far  as  to  make 
him  forget  his  dignity,  yet  so  as  to  take  a  proper  care  of  his 
safety,  both  which  might   be  easily  consistent,  if  there  was  any 

'  *  lUam  enim  arbitrabar  etiaa  aioe  boc  •■btidki  pccuBierctiBera  eiereitoai 
pneda  ante  parta,  et  beUum  conficere  poaae :  aed  decua  Ulnd  ei  ornaaeBtMn  tri- 
umpbi  minoendani  nostra  panimonia  noo  putavi.^- 

£t  quat  renfionea,  qoasque  gcotes  nalle  nobis  antea  litcrc,  nulla  vox,  nulla  fana 
Dotas  fecerat,  baa  noster  impemtor,  noatcrqae  cxartitiiBy  et  popoli  Ronaai  fiwa 
peragraruDt.p— Dc  Piot.  Conavl.  XL  13. 
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jhitb  or  gra?ity  in  the  consalar  •eoatort;  but  they  had  fDaoi^ 

tbeir  matters  so  ill,  tbat  tboie  wbo  were  superior  to  ibeiB  ia 

power,  were  become  superior  too  in  authority,  as  to  be  aUe  ts 

carry  in  the  senate  what  they  could  not  have  carried  area  with 

the  people  without  violence:  tbat  be  bad  learned  from  czpen* 

ence,  what  be  could  not  learn  so  well  from  hooka,  tbat  no  iqpud 

was  to  be  bad  to  our  safety,  without  a  regard  alao  .to  our  dignity; 

ao  the  consideration  of  dignity  ought  not  to  exclude  the  care  .if 

our  safety/'    In  another  letter,  he  says,  "  That  the  state  ui 

form  of  the  government  was  quite  changed,  and  what  hehad  pio> 

posed  to  himself,  as  tbe  end  of  all  bis  toils,  a  dignity  and  liher^ 

of  acting  and  voting,  was  quite  lost  and  gone ;  that  there  wai 

nothing  left,  but  either  meanly  to  assent  to  tbe  few  whogosarasi 

all,  or  weakly  to  oppose  them,  without  doing  any  good;  thatbi 

bad  dropped,  therefore,  all  thoughts  of  that  old  conau|argravii| 

and  character  of  a  resolute  senator,  and  resolved  to  croufgrm  kms 

self  to  Fompey*s  will ;  tbat  bia  great  affection  to  Fompcy»  aasda 

him  begin  to  think  all  things  right  which  were  uaeiful  tp  hiH; 

and  comforted,  himself  with  reflecting,  tbat  tbe  greatneaa  of  hii 

obligations ,  would  make  all  tbe  world  excuse  him  tar  defendiag 

what  Fompey  liked,  or  at  least  for  not  opposing  it;  or  else,  whst 

of  all  things  he  most  desired,  if  his  friendship  with   Fompqf 

would  permit  bim^  for  retiring  from  public  busines^^  and  giviag 

himself  wholly  up  to  his  books." 

But  be  was  now  engaged  in  a  cause  in  which  he  was  warmly 
and  specially  interested,  the  defence  of  F.  Sextius,  tbe  late  tri* 
bune.  Clodius,  wbo  gave  Cicero's  friends  no  respite,  having  bim* 
self  undertaken  Milo,  assigned  the  prosecution  of  Sextius  to  one 
of  bis  confidents,  M.  Tuliius  Albiuovanus,  who  accused  bim  of 
public  violence,  or  breach  of  peace  in  bis  tribunate.  Sextius 
bad  been  a  true  friend  to  Cicero  in  bis  distress,  and  borne  a  great 
part  in  bis  restoration;  but  as,  in  cases  of  eminent  service,  coor 
ferred  jointly  by  many,  every  one  is  apt  to  claim  tbe  first  merit, 
and  expect  tbe  first  share  of  praise ;  so  Sextius,  naturally  morose, 
fancying  himself  neglected,  or  not  sufficiently  requited  by  Cicero, 
bad  behaved  very  churlishly  towards  him  since  his  return  :  but 
Cicero,  who  was  never  forgetful  of  past  kindnesses,  instead  of  re 
septing  his  perverseness,  having  beard  that  Se^j^tius  was  indis- 
posed, went  in  person  to  bis  house,  and  cured  him  of  all  hi^ 
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Jealousies,    by  freely  oiTering  bis  assistance  and   patronage  in 
pleading  bis  cause*. 

This  was  a  liisappointment  to  the  prossecutors,  who  flattered 
themselves  that  Cicero  was  so  much  disgusted,  that  he  would 
not  be  persuaded  to  plead  for  him  ;  but  he  entered  into  the  cause 
isvith  a  hearty  inclination,  and  made  it,  as  in  effect  it  really 
WBSy  his  ownf.  In  his  speech  which  is  still  e;ctant,  after  laying 
open  the  history  of  his  exile,  and  the  motives  of  his  own  conduct 
through  the  whole  progress  of  it,  he  shews,  *'  'i'hat  the  only 
g^round  of  prosecuting  Sextius  was,  his  faithful  adherence  to  him, 
or  rather  to  the  republic:  that,  by  condemning  Sextius,  they 
i^ould  in  etfect  condemn  him,  whom  all  the  orders  of  the  city 
iiad  declared  to  be  unjustly  expelled  by  the  very  same  men  who 
were  now  attempting  to  expel  Sextius  :  that  it  was  a  banter  and 
ridicule  on  justice  itself,  to  accuse  a  man  of  violence,  who  had 
been  left  for  dead  on  the  spot,  by  the  violence  of  those  who  ac« 
cused  him  ;  and  whose  only  crime  it  was,  that  he  would  not  suf- 
fer himself  to  be  quite  killed,  but  presumed  to  guard  his  life 
against  their  future  attempts.*'  In  short,  he  managed  the  cause 
BO  well,  that  Sextius  was  acquitted,  and  in  a  manner  the  roost 
honourable,  by  the  unanimous  suffrages  of  all  the  judges,  and 
with  an  universal  applause  of  Cicero's  humanity  and  gratitude:]^. 

Pompey  attended  this  trial  as  a  friend  to  Sextius;  while  Ca>sar'9 
creature,  Vatinius,  appeared  not  only  as  an  adversary,  but  a  wit- 
ness against  him  :  which  gave  Cicero  an  opportunity  of  lashing 
him,  as  Sextius  particularly  desired,  with  all  the  keenness  of  hia 
raillery,  to  the  great  diversion  of  the  audience ;  for  instead  of  in- 
terrogating him  in  the  ordinary  way,  about  the  facts  deposed  in 
the  trial,  he  contrived  to  teaze  htm  with  a  perpetual  series  of 
questions,  which  revived  and  exposed  the  iniquity  of  his  factious 
tribunate,  and  the  whole  course  of  his  profligate  life,  from  his 

*  Is  f  rat  sgtr  :  ilomom,  vl  debuimus,  ad  eom  ttatim  veniiniit  ;  eiqiie  not  lotos 
tradidimus  j  idque  fecimus  prster  tiouiiuum  opinionem,  qui  not  ei  jiireiuccentere 
puiabant,  ut  humaoitsiini  gratihsimique  et  ipsi  at  omuibut  Tidcremur  ;  ilaque 
faciemuii.     Ad  Quint.  8.  3. 

t  F.  S<*atiui  est  rcui  uqu  tuo  sed  ineo  nomine,  £cc.  Pr.  SexU  13. 

:|:  Sextius  noster  ab^ululus  est.  A.  D.  II.  Id.  Mart,  et  quod  Tehementer  inter- 
full  reipub.  nullam  videri  in  ejusmodi  causa  dissensiouem  esse,  omnibus  tenteniiis 
absolutus  ent — Scito  nos  iu  co  judicio  cuiisccutos  esse,  ut  omnium  g^ratissimi  judi. 
caremur.  Nam  in  defendendo  homine  moroso  cumulatissime  •alisfecimus«^-Ad 
Quint.  2,  4. 
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first  appearance  in  public;  and  intpiteof  allhiaimi 
daunted  and  confounded  him.  Vatinioap  hawi 
feeble  effort  to  defend  bioMelf,  and  rally  Cioefo  in  hiatam;  mi^ 
among  other  things,  reproacbcd  bim  with  tbm  baaamaa  of  chan* 
ing  sides,  and  becoming  Cssar^s  friend,  on  '■ccout  of  ihs 
forUinate  atate  of  bis  affjiirs;  to  which  Ciceio  briakly  ripM; 
though  Pompey  himself  stood  by,  that  bo  acill  prefenwd  the  om* 
ditioD  of  BibuluJi*s  ooosulsbip,  which  VatiDioa  tlMioglitabjectSBi 
miserable,  to  the  victories  and  triumphs  of  all  ineB  whaSmsHC 
This  speech  against  Vatinius  ia  still  raawinliig,  oadcr  tbo  tilissC 
the  interrogation,  and  ia  nothing  else  but  wbat  Ciceio  Urnprif 
calls  it,  a  perpetual  invective  on  the  nnagiatney  of  Taliaioib  ^ 
the  conduct  of  those  who  supported  him*. 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  the  senate  granted  tlio  aaso  of  iInb 
bondred  thousand  pounds  to  Pompey,  to  be  laid  ant  io  pwch» 
ii^  corn  for  the  city ;  where  th^re  was  a  still  great  aeaiiily, 
and  is  great,  at  the  mme  tinae,  of  mooey :  so  that  the  mani^ 
point  so  tender,  could  not  fail  of  rsising  some  ill  hamoairialhs 
assembly ;  when  Cicero,  whose  old  spirit  seoma  to  hmw  icviiai 
ID  htm  from  his  late  soccem  in  Sextioa^s  caoae,  ampviaed  thmi 
by  proposing,  that,  in  the  present  inability  of  the  treaaniy  Is 
purchase  the  Campanian  lands,  which  by  Ccaar^a  act  were  to  ht 
divided  among  the  people,  the  act  itself  should  be  re-considered, 
and  the  day  appointed  for  that  deliberation;  the  motioD  was  r^ 
ceived  with  an  universal  joy,  and  a  kind  of  tumultuary  accla- 
mation  ;  the  enemies  of  the  triumvirate  were  extremely  pleased 
with  it,  in  hopes  that  it  would  make  a  breach  between  Cicero  and 
Pompey :  but  it  served  only  for  a  proof,  of  what  Cicero  himself 
observes,  that  it  is  very  hard  for  a  man  to  depart  from  biaold 
timents  in  politics,  when  they  are  right  and  justf. 


*  Vatinium,  a  qao  palam  oppagaabatiir,  mrbUrata  Dottro  coiicUliinaSy  diis  boai- 
nibutque  plattdentibat.— Quid  qnaerit?  Hono  petBlau  ct  a«dax  Vatioias  vaye 
perturbatut,  del>iliUtuM|ae  dUccaait,— lb. 

Ego  tedeiite  Pompeio,  cnn  at  laadaret  P.  Sexf iaa  iBUtniaet  i«  vrben,  dixiaMi- 
que  testis  Vatiiiiuii,  me  fortuna  et  felicitate  C.  C«aarit  coanBotam,  illi  aaiiraai 
e»se  ccEpittse  ;  dixi,  me  earn  Bi*juli  fortnaan,  qamm  ille  afflictaai  putarcl,  oaMiBai 
triumpUis  viclorii«que  anteferre. — ^Tota  Tero  intcrrogatio  mea  nibil  baboit,  aUi 
reprcbenfiionein  illius  tribunatos}  in  quo  omaia  dicta  saaC  libertale,  aaioioqae 
inaximo.     Ep,  fnm.  1.9. 

fPomprio  pvcuiiia  flecreta  in  rem  framentariam  ad  US.  cccc.  »ed  eodem  die 
vcbrfiieiiler  actum  de  H^ro  Campano,  clamore seDatut  prope  caociooali.  Acri<NreBi 
causam  inopia  pccuois  faciebal,  ct  aonons  caritat*    AdQoint«  9.  5* 
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Pompey,  whose  nature  was  singularly  reserved,  expressed  no  un« 
easiness  upon  it,  nor  took  any  notice  of  it  to  Cicero,  though  they 
met  and  supped  together  familiarly,  as  they  used  to  do :  but  he  set 
forward  soon  after  towards  Africa,  in  order  to  provide  corn  ;  and 
intending  to  call  at  Sardinia,  proposed  to  embark  at  Pisa  or  Leg* 
-horn,  that  he  might  have  an  interview  with  Caesar,  who  was  now 
Jkt  Lnca,  the  utmost  limit  of  his  Gallic  government.  He  found 
Caesar  exceedingly  out  of  humour  with  Cicero;  for  Crassus  had 
already  been  with  him  at  Ravenna,  and  greatly  incensed  him  by 
his  account  of  Cicero*s  late  motion;  which  he  complained  of  so 
heavily,  that  Pompey  promised  to  use  all  his  authority,  to  induce 
Cicero  to  drop  the  pursuit  of  it;  and,  for  that  purpose,  sent  away 
an  express  to  Rome,  to  entreat  him  not  to  proceed  any  farther  in 
it  till  bis  return;  and  when  he  came  afterwards  to  Sardinia,  where 
his  lieutenant,  Q,  Cicero,  then  resided,  he  entered  immediately 
into  an  expostulation  with  him  about  it, '^  recounting  all  bis  ser- 
vices to  his  brother,  and  that  every  thing  which  he  bad  done  for 
him*,  was  done  with  Caesars  consent;  and  reminding  him  of  a 
former  conversation  between  themselves,  concerning  Caesar's  acts, 
and  what  Quintus  himself  had  undertaken  for  his  brother  on  that 
iiead;  and  as  he  then  made  himself  answerable  for  him,  so  he 
was  now  obliged  to  call  him  to  the  performance  of  those  engage- 
ments: in  short,  he  begged  of  him  to  press  his  brother,  to  sup- 
port and  defend  Cffisar*8  interests  and  dignity,  or,  if  be  could  not 
persuade  him  to  that,  to  engage  him,  at  least,  not  to  act  against 
them." 

This  remonstrance  from  Pompey,  enforced  by  his  brother 
Quintus,  staggered  Cicero's  resolution,  and  made  him  enter  into  a 
fresh  deliberation  with  himself  about  the  measures  of  his  conduct; 
where,  after  casting  up  the  sum  of  all  his  thoughts,  and  weighing 
every  circiiimstance,  which  concerned  either  bis  own  or  the  public 
interest,  he  determined  at  last  to  drop  the  affair,  rather  than  ex- 
pose himself  again,  in  his  present  situation,  to  the  animosity  of 
Pompey  and  Caesar;  for  which  he  makes  the  following  apology 
10  his  friend  Lentulus:  'Mhat  those  who  professed  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  were  embarked  in  the  same  cause  with  him,  were 
perpetually  envying  and  thwarting  him,  and  more  disgusted  by 

Noiiifl  Apfil.  mihi  est  fleoatat  aiscntat,  nt  de  afro  Campano,  idibiis  Maiin, 
frfqurnti  Brontu  rrferrrtur.  Nam  potui  magU  in  arcrm  iliinn  raote  ioTaderr,  Ep. 
Fam.  1.9. 
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the  •plendour  of  his  life,  |h«n  jAmmA  with  wifr  ikimg  mkUk  h 
did  for  the  puUic  terfice :  tbtt  their  only  flciMiMw  mi  mkmflmi 
could  not  wen  diMemble,  white  he  wa»  aetuig  willi  Ihttai,  ■«!» 
960  him  diioblige  Pompey,  aod  OMko  Cwmr  Mo  cwooi jr ;  whtt 
th^,  at  the  orac  time,  were  cootiouoUy  coirwiog  Clodiwo  I 
bit  fiice«  00  pvrpoee  to  mortify  him :  that  if  ikm  gooffooM 
'4cod  had  falleo  into  wicked  and  dcapeale  hnodo»  weithar 
MHT  feam.  nor  gmtitn^e  itaelf  couM  have  profoikd  wkh 
Join  with  them ;  but  when  Poanpey  held  the  chiefowiaf •  vhoiiai 
4M:qvired  it  kf  the  mott  illuatrMuia  merit;  whoao  digwilp  hohri 
olwaya  fayourod  from  his  fimt  setliog  oot  in  tho  worU,  OP»i  iwb 
whom  be  had  recerved  the  giieaieat  oUiguiopa;  owl  mfaoollht 
Tery  time,  oiade  his  enemy  tbecommoo  eoeaayoff  tlM9  hMhi  ha 
hod  no  reason  to  appieheod  tho  chaigoof  infwatowcjr,  if, 
oocasiom,  be  voted  an4  acted  a  little  differciilljr 
Jised  to  do,  in  complaisance  to  such  a  firieod:  thai  hi^ 
•JPompey  necesaarily  iacloded  Cmmr,  wilh  whooa  hwth  ho^ 
hrother  bad  a  frieodabip  also  of  long  ataodiog;  wUcii  Ihay 
.invited  to  renew  by  all  manner  of  civilities  and  good  «aoaa»iH|f 
offered  oo  Ccssr*s  part :  that,  after  Cmsar*a  gioat  cxfdoilaooi 
^iclories,  the  repoUicitself  seemed  to  iolerpoao  and  fiariiidhiB 
io  quarrel  with  such  men:  that  when  he  stood  in  need  of  thair 
jusistsiic?,  bis  brother  had  engai^ed  bis  word  for  him  to  Fooipsf, 
and  Pompey  toCu^sHr ;  and  be  Uiougbt  himself  oUiged  to  oukr 
gooil  those  engagemeuts. 

This  was  the  general  state  of  his  political  behaviour :  he  had  i 
much  larger  view,  snd  more  cooiprebeosive  kuoiv.le<i«e  hotb  of 
men  and  things,  than  the  other  chiefs  of  the  aristocracy,  Bibulnt* 
Marcellinus,  Cato,  Favouius^  &c.  whose  sliffnefs  bad  raiaed 
their  cause,  and  biought  them  into  their  present  subjection  bv 
alienating  Ponipey  and  the  equestrian  order  froio  the  seoi^: 
they  considered  Cicero's  msni^enoe  at  of  the  triumvirate*  as  aanesa 
subinissiou  to  illegal  power,  which  they  were  always  oppeaiBf 
and  iiritaiingy  though  ever  so  unseasonably;  wlierena  Cicero 
thought  it  tio^e  to  give  over  fi^htiHg,  when  the  forc(;s  were  sous* 
i-quul;  ami  that  the  more  patiently  they  sufiered  the  dominionof 
thi'ir  new  oiaaters,  the  more  tempeialely  they  would  use  itf ;  baQ{ 

t  Neque,  «t  ego  arbitrori  errurcnt,  ti  cum  pares  mt  nam  potMrnt,  pufatrt  df 
•i»lerent.— 

Coinmatata  tola  ratio  cat  acnatv^,  jodiciomm,  rcl  totias  pablicae«    Otiaa  aobU 
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peffutded,  that  Pompey  at  ledst,  who  wal  the  head  of  them,  had 
ao4Aiignt  against  the  public  liberty,  unless  he  were  provoked  and 
driven  to  it  by  the  perverse  opposition  of  his  enemies*.  These 
frere  the  grounds  of  that  complaisance  which  he  now  generally 
paid  to  hiro»  for  the  sake  both  of  his  o«Vn  and  the  public  qiriet  t 
iocohseqaenceof  which,  when  the  appointed  day  came,  for  con* 
lidering  the  esse  of  the  Caropantan  lands,  the  debate  dropped  of 
cootse^  lAfhen  it  was  understood,  that  Cicero,  the  mover  of  it,  vvas 
abieni  and  had  changed  his  mind;  though  it  wasnot,  as  he  inti<», 
luates^  without  some  struggle,  in  his  own  breast,  that  he  sub- 
Biitted  to  this  step,  whith  was  likely  to  draw  upon  him  an  im- 
potation  of  levity f. 

His  daughter,  Tullia,  having  now  lived  a  widow  about  a  yea^, 
vtt  married  to  a  second  husband,  Furius  Crassipes ;  and  the  wed- 
ding feast  held  at  Cicero's  house  on  the  sixth  of  April:  we  find 
Tery  little  said  of  the  character  or  condition  of  this  CrasSipeft  ; 
bttt  by  Cicero*s  care  in  making  the  match,  the  fortune  which  he 
[Miid,  and  the  congratulation  of  his  friends  upon  it,  he  dppeSrs  to 
have  been  a  nobleman  of  principal  rank  and  dignity^.    Atticus 
alab^  who  was  ab6ut  a  year  younger  than  Cicero,  was  married  this 
spring  to  Pilia,  and  invited  him  to  the  wedding§.    As  to  his  do- 
meitic  affairs,  his  chief  care  at  present  was  about  rebuilding  three 
olbis  bouses,  which  were  demolished  in  his  exile:  and  repairing 
tbe  rest,  with   that  also  of  his  brother,  out  of  which  they  were 
drifen  in  the  last  attack  of  Clodius :  by  the  hints,  which  he  gives 
of  them,  they  all  seem  to  have  been  very  magnificent,  and  built 
^ader  t^e  direction  of  the  best  architects :  Clodius  gave  no  farther 

«»pttad«0  est :  qaod  ii,  qui  potioDtor  rerum  pnestatan  Tideotor,  si  quidam 
ViMMCt  ifoticDtioB  eorum  poteotiam  ferre  potuerinf,  Difnitateni  qaidem  niam 
VMtalar^fn  fortis  et  constantii  BCDatons,  nihil  est,  quod  co(ptemus,  Amissa  est 
^Ipa  eorum,  qui  aseoatu  etordiiiem  coDJunctissimam,  et  hominem'  clarissimum 
sbfeKettaront.    Ibid.  6. 

*  Ep.  Fam.  1.  9. 

^  Qaoa  Idlbns  et  postridie  fuerat  dictotn,  de  agro  Campano  actooi  iri,  doo  est 
Seian.     In  bac  causa  mfhi  aqaa  bsirret.— -Ad  Qoint,  V.  8. 

X  De  nostra  Tullia — spero  oos  cum  Crassipede  coofecisse.    lb.  4, 

Qaod  niihf  de  Filia  et  de  Crassipede  fprataiaris— Speroqoe  et  opto  banc  conjooc* 
'Hkoea  nobis  vol  opt  at  i  fore.    £p.  Fam.  1.7* 

Yiatlcnm  Crassipes  prSPripit.    Ad  Att.  4.  s. 

^  Prifl.  HI  htet  scripsi  ante  litcem.  £0  die  apnd  Pomponiam  in  ejat  noptiia 
cienatuniB,    Ad  Quint,  3,  3. 
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interrvption  to  tbeoi,  being  forced  to  qoittlM  pnimH  €t  Gotm^ 
iu  order  to  wttcb  tbe  motioBi  of  m  mon  daogeroiio^aenj, 
Cicero  however  wiie  not  witboot  a  share  of  aoemBceo  vkhn 
own  walh;  bit  brotber^s  wife  end  bieowoa  neither 
uritb  each  other,  nor  their  owa  biisbandes  Quiotaa'e 
pleated  at  her  buaband'satayiog  00  long  abroad;  awd  GieaMStirt 
diapoeed  to  otake  her*a  tbe  happier  for  atayieg  at  heaa  .Bi 
nephew  alao,  yoeog  Quintua,  a  penrena  yoirtb,  apoikdlfa 
mother^a  indulgence,  added  somewhat  10  bia  trouble;  ibr  ha-nai 
now  charged  with  the  careof  biaeducatioo,  in  tbe  fathemeibaaBBa; 
and  bad  him  taogbt  under  bis  own  eyeby  Tyjanoio^nGfOfkensi 
ter;  who,  with  several  other  learned  men  of  tbatcnnntiy,  wss 
entertained  in  bis  house*. 

King  Ptolemy'a  affair  waa  no  more  talked  of  2 
other  business  upon  his  bands,  and  waa  so  ruffled  by  tbe  in 
Cato,  and  tbe  conaul  Marcellinus,  that,  be  laid  aaide  all  il 
U  for  himself,  and  wished  to  serve  Lentnlua  in  it.  Tbe 
]>asaed  a  vole  against  restoring  him  at  all ;  bat  one  of  tbetri 
inhibited  them  from  proceeding  to  a  decree;  and  a 
waa  actually  aubsisting  in  favour  of  Lentnlua :  Cicera^  tl 
after  a  consultation  with  Pompey,  sent  him  their  joiat  nod* 
advice;  **that,  by  bis  command  of  a  province  so  near  to  Egypi; 
as  be  was  the  best  judge  of  what  be  was  able  to  do;  aoif  befDnad 
himself  master  of  tbe  thing,  and  wss  aMured  of  succeaa,  be  might 
leave  the  king  at  Ptolemais,  or  some  other  neighbouring  city,  and 
proceed  without  him  to  Alexandria  ;  where,  if  by  theinfluencesf 
bis  fleet  and  troops  be  could  appease  the  public  disaeoaions^  asd 
persuade  tbe  inhabitants  to  receive  their  king  peaceably,  be  might 
then  carry  him  home,  and  so  restore  him  according  to  the  Grst  de- 
cree; yet  without  a  multitude,  as  our  religious  men,'' saya  be,  ^  tell 
us  the  Sibyl  has  iiijoined  :  that  it  was  the  opinion  how  ever  tif  then 
both,  that  people  would  Judge  of  tbe  fact  by  the  event:  if  he 


^  Domut  otriusque  nottruin  edificalar  ttreoae.  lb.  4.  Loogilian  rr#f  pfth 
TciD  coliurutus  tum,  Fidem  miki  f«cieb«i,  tc  fdle  oobit  pUccre.  I>mmm  tnt 
egre^a,    lb  6« 

Quiiitut  tuuK,  putr  optimum,  eruditar  cgregic.  Hoc  none  safis  «aian4ffrlt| 
quod  Tyranoio  dorct  apod  aie. — lb.  4. 

A,  D.  VIII.  id,  Apr,  SpoDMiit  Craasipedi  prcbui.  Huic  coBfiTio  pmtw  optiMVi, 
Ouiutua  (uttt,  quod  prrle^iter  cumiaotus  fucrat,  defuit./— MoltBOi  it  Tf  acr* 
toouciu  liabHit  et  pcrhumauum  de  diacordiia  malicrtun  BOttranuB— •Pospoai% 
Hiateiu  ctlam  du  le  queala  C8t<«-Ib,  G. 
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certain  therefore  of  carrying  hh  point,  be  should  not  defer  it;  if 
doubtful,  thoulH  not  undertake  it :  for  as  the  world  would  applaud 
him,  if  he  effected  it  with  ease,  so  a  miscarriage  would  be  fatal, 
00  account  of  the  late  vote  of  the  senate,  and  the  scruple  about 
reiigion*/*  But  Lentulus,  wisely  judging  the  affair  too  hazardous 
for  one  of  his  dignity  and  fortunes,  left  it  to  a  man  of  a  more  des^ 
fwrate  character,  Gabinius ;  who  ruined  himself  soon  after  by  em- 
barking in  it 

TbetribuneCato,  who  was  perpetually  inveighing  against  keep* 
in^  gladiators,  like  so  many  standing  armies,  to  the  terror  of  the 
citizeos,  had  lately  bought  a  band  of  them,  but  finding  himself 
unable  to  maintain  them,  was  contriving  to  part  with  them  again 
without  noise  or  scandal.  Milo  got  notice  of  it,  and  privately  em- 
ployed a  person,  not  one  of  his  owu  friends,  to  buy  them;  and 
wbeo  they  were  purchased,  Racilius,  another  tribune,  taking  the 
matter  upon  himself,  and  pretending  that  they  were  bought  for 
bim,  published  a  proclamation,  that  Cato's  family  of  gladiators 
was  to  be  sold  by  auction ;  which  gave  no  small  diversion  to  the 
ioctionf. 

Milo's  trial  being  put  off  to  the  fifth  of  May,  Cicero  took  the 
beoefit  of  a  short  vacation,  to  make  an  excurbion  into  the  countryt 
and  visit  bis  estates  and  villas  in  different  parts  of  Italy.  He  spent 
fife  days  at  Arpinum,  whence  he  proceeded  to  his  other  houses 
at  Pompeiae  and  Cumae ;  and  stopt  a  while,  on  his  return,  at  An- 
lium,  where  he  had  lately  rebuilt  his  house,  and  was  now  dis- 
posing and   ordering  his  library,  by  the  direction  of  Tyrannio*; 

*  Te  pcrspicerc  posse,  qoi  Ciliciam  Cjrpruinqae  tcDcas,  quid  efficere  ct  quid 
coMeqvi  possit,  et  si  res  fucultaUm  Iiftbitura  videalur,  ut  Alexandriam  atque 
^plnm  tencrc  possis,  esse  cl  tuse  et  nostri  imperii  dignitatis,  Ptolemaidc,  tut 
*li^ao  propinquu  loco  rege  collocato,  le  cum  clasae,  atque  exercito  proficisci  Alex- 
udrian :  al  earn  cum  pace,  prcsidiisque  firmaris,  Ptolemseus  redcat  ia  regftom  : 
iUfore,  ttt  per  te  rcstituatur,  quemadmodum  senatus  initio  ccnsuit ;  et  sine  molti- 
Isdiac  reducatur,  quemadmodum  homines  religiusi  SibyllsB  placerc  dixeruot.  Sed 
^ccieateotia  tic  ei  illi  et  nobis  prol»abalur,  ut  ex  evcntu  homines  de  too  consilio 
^istiooaturos  videremus.  Nos  quidem  bocsentimus}  si  exploratom  tibi  sit,  posse 
^'rtgui  illius  potiri ;  non  esse  cunctaodum  :  ti  dabiun,  ood  esse  conaadom,  acc« 
^Fiin,  1.7. 

t  Ille  Tindex  gladiatorom  et  bestiariorom  emerat— bcstiarios.  Hos  alcre  non 
P^^VTit.  itaque  vix  teoebat.  Sensit  Milo,  dedit  eoidam  non  faailiari  negotina, 
^*i  line  f utpicione  emeret  earn  fsmiliam  aCatone:  que  siroulalque  abducta  est, 
^^ilivs  rem  paterecit,  eosque  homines  sibi  emptos  esse  dixit-— et  tabalam  pro- 
'^riptit,  se  fsmiliam  Catonianam  Tcodituruiii«  In  can  tabulam  magni  risna  coasf* 
^uebantur.    Ad  Quin.  C. 
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"  the  remains  of  which,  he  says,  were  more  consider:ibiethaiibc 
expected  from  the  late  ruin."  Atticus  lent  him  tiTO  of  bis  libn- 
rians  to  assist  his  own,  in  taking  catalogues,  and  placing  the  boob 
in  order;  which  he  calls  **  the  infusion  of  a  soul  into  the  bodyof 
his  houseV*  During  this  tour,  his  old  enemy,  Gabioius,  th 
proconsul  of  Syria,  having  gained  some  advantage  in  Judeaagaiort 
Aristobuliis,  who  had  been  dethroned  by  Pompey,  and  od  that 
account  was  raising  troubles  in  the  country,  sent  public  lettento 
the  senate,  to  give  an  account  of  his  victory,  and  to  beg  tbed^ 
cree  of  a  thanksgiving  for  it.  His  friends  took  the  opportODitj 
of  moving  the  affair  in  Cicero's  absence,  from  whose  authority 
they  apprehended  some  obstruction ;  but  Ibe  senate,  in  a  fall 
house,  slighted  his  letters  and  rejected  his  suit ;  an  affroot  which 
bad  never  been  oflTered  before  to  any  pro-consul.  Cicero  was  ia- 
finitely  delighted  with  it,  calls  the  resolution  divine,  and  wai 
doubly  pleased  for  its  being  the  free  and  genuine  judgment  of  the 
senate,  without  any  struggle  or  influence  on  his  pari:  and, n> 
proaching  Gabinius  with  it  afterwards,  says,  that  by  this  act  the 
senate  had  declared,  that  they  could  not  believe  that  he,  wboM 
they  had  always  known  to  be  a  traitor  at  borne,  could  ever  do 
any  thing  abroad  that  was  useful  to  the  republicf. 

Many  prodigies  were  reported  to  have  happened  about  tbii 
time,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome:  horrible  noises  uoder 
ground,  with  clashing  of  arms;  and  on  the  Alban  hill,  a  little 
shrine  of  Juno,,  which  stood  on  a  table  facing  the  east,  turned 
suddenly  of  itself  towards  the  north.  These  terrors  alarmed  the 
city,  and  the  senate  consulted  the  haruspices,  who  were  the  pub- 
lic diviners  or  prophets  of  the  state,  skilled  in  all  the  Tuscan  dis- 

*  OfTendes  de^ignatiooem  Tyiannionis  mirificam  in  librorum  meorum  Blblio- 
tlieca  j  quorum  reliquiae  muUo  meliorcs  sunt  quam  putaram.  £tiam  rencB  niki 
mittaa  dc  tuis  libiariolis  duos  aliquos,  quibus  Tyraunio  utatur  glutinatoribuf)  (t 
ad  csetrra  adniiuistris.     Ad  Att.  4.  4. 

Pofitea  vcro  quaiB  Tyrannio  niihi  libros  disposuit,  mens  addita  videtar  nds 
cdibus  :  qua  quidem  in  re,  mirifica  opera  Dionysii  ct  Menopbili  tui  fuit,     lb.  8. 

f  Id.  Mails  scnatus  frequens  divinus  fuit  in  supplicatione  Gabioio 
dene^andn.  Adjiirat  Procilius  hoc  neininl  accidlsse.  Foris  viJde  plau- 
ditur.  Mihi  cum  sua  sponte  jucundum,  tnin  jucundius,  quod  me 
abscnte,  est  enim  aXtkpti/fc  judrcium,  i^ine  oppugnatione,  ssine  giatii 
nostra.     Ad  Quiii.  il  8.  i?ec.  4.  5. 

Hoc  statuit  seiiatus,  cUru  frequens  supplicationem  Gahinio  dftciegavit. 
A  prorlitorc,  atque  co,  quern  pra'senlcm  hosteni  rOmpub.  ^cg!iOfci*t 
bciic  rcipub.  geii  non  potuibse.     De  Prov.  Consul.  6. 
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^ipline  of  interpreting  portentous  events ;  who  gave  the  following 
SJitwer  in  writing; — *'Tbat  supplications  roust  be  made  to  Jupi- 
ter, Saturn,  Neptune,  and  the  other  gods:  that  the  solemn  shews 
mud  plays  had   been  negligently  exhibited  and  polluted ;  sacred 
mwd  religious  places  made  profane:  ambassadors  killed,  contraiy 
to  right  sod  law  :  faith  and  oaths  disregarded  ;  ancient  and  bidden 
.atcrifices  carelessly  performed  and   profaned  ; — That  the  gods 
guv€  this  warning,  lest,  by  the  discord  and  dissension  of  the  better 
•art,  dangers  and  destruction  should  fall  upon  th^  senate  and  the 
dliefs  of  the  city ;  by  which  nisans  the  provinces  would  fall  under 
file  power  of  a  single   person;  their  armies  be  beaten,  great  loss 
#fi9ue :  and  hoaours  be  heaped  on  the  unworthy  and  disgracedV* 
One  cuay   observe,  from  tkis  answer,  that  the  diviners  were 
binder  the  direction  of  those  who  endeavoured  to  apply  the  in« 
^uence  of  religion  to  the  cure  of  their  civil  disorders:  each  party 
interpreted   it  aocordiiig  to   their  owd  views ;  Clodius   took  a 
Jiaa^le  from  it  of  voutiisg  bis  spleea  afresh  against  Cicero;  and, 
cmJUug  ihe   people  together  for  that  purpose,  attempted  to  pef* 
iP««d§  tbe<»,  "  that  this  divide  adfiionitioin  was  designed  partien- 
larly  against  hins ;  aiid  that  the  article  of  the  sacred  and  religious 
pUc^  referred  tu  the  case  of  his  house;  which,  afiler  a  solemn 
i^pn^ecration  to  rejigioo,  was  rendered  again  profane;  charging  aH 
^be  displepsure  of  the  gods  to  Cicero's  fcoount,  who  affected  no- 
itiiog  l^s  tlian  a  tyrauay,  a«d  Abe  oppression  of  their  libertiesf.'* 
Cicero  i««4e  a  reply  to  Ciodius.the  next  day   in  the  senate; 
svbere,  after  a  short  and  general  invective  upon  his  proAigaie 
life,  "he  leaves  him,"  he  aaya,  "  a  devoted  victim  to  Milo,  w-bo 
seemed  to  be  gtire«i  to  tliem  by  heaveo,  for  the  extinction  of  sueh 
a  plague;  as  Scipio  was  for  the  destruction  of  Carthage:  be  de*- 
clares  the  prodigy  la  be  ^neof  the  Most  extraordinary  wfaieh  l^d 
^ver  been  reported   to  the  senate;  but  laughs  at  the  absurdity  of 
Applying  any  part  of  it  to^him ;  si«ce  bis  bouse,  as  be  proves  at 
large,  was  more  splemuly  cleared  from  any  service  or  relation  to 
religion,  than  9ny  other  house  in  Roa^e,  by  the  judgment  oftbe 
|>fieats,  the  senate  and. all  the  ordersof  the  city^.*'  Then  running 
ibr^Mjgh  the  several  articles  of  tjbe  answer,  *'  he  shews  them  ait 
IP  ^lly  so  e!^qtiy    with  the  notorious  acts  and  impieties  of  Clo- 

*  Vid.  Argum.  Manatii  iQ  Orat.  H«rp»p.  ceHW>Vi«    Dioy  t.  39.  p.  100. 
t  Dio«  Ibid,  ^De  Haruspic.  t^espooiist 
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diu»*s  life,  that  tbey  couM  not  pmibly  be  applied  to  nf 
else— *tbat  im  to  the  tportt.  Mid  to  be  ncsgligenlly  perfbnMdttt] 
polluted,  it  clearly  denoted  the  pollution  of  the' 
the  most  Teoerable  and  religious  of  all  other, 
bimielf*  as  edile,  exhibited  in  honour  of  tiw  mother  eCthufsift 
where,  when  the  magistrates  and  citiiena  weie  Meted  lo 
;of  the  diversions,  and  the  usual  proclaomtioii  wee  tnede^ 
•mand  all  slates  to  retire,  a  vast  body 'of  thetOp.  getlieied  fMaril 
parts  of  the  city  by  the  order  of  Clodios^  forwed  their  wepapls- 
the  stsge,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  assembly  i  where 
chief  and  bloodshed  would  haveensued,  iff 
by  his  firmness  and  presence  of  mind,  had  not  qwieled  the 
and  in  another  representation  of  the  sane  pleye^  the 
xouraged  again  by  Clodius^  were  so  audacioee  end 
e  second  irruption,  that  they  drore  the  whole  compeajr  eetcMi'^ 
theatre,  and  possessed  it  entirely  themselrcu*  ^  thel  ee  to- 
fanation  of  sacred  and  religious  ptacea;  it -could  not 
4>mtfd  of  any  thing  so  sptly,  as  of  what  Clodiue  eed  Me  MA 
had  done ;  for  that  in  the  house  of  Q.  Seius,  which  he 
After  murdering  the  owner,  there  waa  a  cbepet  end  ehennilH^.j 
be  had  lately  demolished:  that  L.  Pisohad  destroyed  e  iiklKd' 
chapel  of  Diana,  where  all  that  neighbourhood,  end  some  ef  ill 
senate,  used  annually  to  perform  their  family  sacrific€>s  :  that  S^ 
ranus  also  had  thrown  down»  burnt,  and  profaned  s^TersI  cosn* 
crated  chapels,  and  raised  other  buildings  upon  themf :  that  silo 
ambassadors  killed  contrary  to  Isw  and  right :  though  it  was  coe- 
monly  interpreted  of  those  from  Alexandria,  yet  other  ambsm- 
dors  had  been  murdered,  whose  death  was  no  less  offensive  fofke 
gods;  as  Tbeo<iosiuR,  killed  with  the  privity  and  permissioaof 
Clodius;  and  Plato,  by  the  order  of  Piso^:  as  to  the  riolariosflf 
faith  and  oaths,  that  it  related  evidently  to  thoae  judges  who  M 
absolved  Clodius;  as  being  one  of  the  most  memorable  and fli- 
grant  perjuries  which  Rome  had  ever  known;  that  tbeaasver 
itself  suggested  this  interpretation,  when  it  subjoiued,  tbstii- 
ctent  and  occult  sacrifices  were  polluted :  which  conid  refrrio 
nothing  so  properly  as  to  the  rites  of  the  Bona  Den  ;  which  were 
the  roost  antient  and  most  occult  of  any  in  the  city :  celebratd 

*  De  Haraspic,  retpontiv,  10,  if*  19.  19. 
t  Ibid.  14.  15. 
X  Ibitl.  i6. 
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with  incredible  secrecy  to  that  goddess,  whose  Daide  it  was  not 
lawful  for  men  to  know ;  and  with  ceremonies  which  no  roan, 
ever  pried  into,  but  Clodiusf.  Then  as  to  the  warning,  given  by 
the  gods,  of  dangers  likely  to  ensue  from  the  dissensions  of  the 
principal  citizens;  that  there  was  no  man  so  particularly  active  io: 
promoting  those  dissensions  as  Ciodius:  who  was  perpetually 
cnflaming  one  side  or  the  other;  now  pursuing  popular,  now  aris- 
tocratical  measures ;  at  one  time  a  favourite  of  the  triumvirate,  at 
another  of  the  senate;  whose  credit  was  wholly  supported  by. 
their  quarrels  and  animosities.  He  exhorts  them,  therefore,  in 
the  conqlusion,  to  beware  of  falling  into  those  miseries,  of  which 
the  gods  so  evidently  forewarned  them ;  and  to  take  care  espe* 
cially,  that  the  form  of  the  republic  was  not  altered;  since 
iall  civil  contests  between  great  and  powerful  citizens  must 
necessarily  end,  either  in  an  universal  destruction,  or  a  tyranny 
of  the  conqaeror :  that  the  state  was  now  in  so  tottering  a  condi- 
tion^ that  nothing  could  preserve  it  but  their  concord;  that  there 
ipras  no  hope  of  its  being  better,  while  Ciodius  remained  un- 
punished; and  bu^  one  degree  left  of  being  worse,  by  being 
'wholly  ruined  and  enslaved ;  for  the  prevention  of  which,  the 
g[ods  bad  given  them  this  remarkable  admonition:  for  they  were, 
not  to  believe,  what  was  sometimes  represented  00  the  stage,  that 
any  god  ever  descended  from  heaven  to  converse  familiarly  with 
men;  but  that  these  extraordinary  sounds  and  agitations  of  the 
world,  the  air,  the  elements,  were  the  only  voice  and  speech 
which  heaven  made  use  of;  that  these  admonished  them  of  their 
danger,  and  pointed  out  the  remedy ;  and  that  the  gods*  by  in* 
timating  so  freely  the  way  of  their  safety,  had  shewn  how  easy  it. 
would  be  to  pacify  them,  by  pacifying  only  their  animosities  and 
discords  among  themselves. 

About  the  middle  of  the  summer,  and  before  thetimeofchusing 
new  consuls,  which  was  commonly  in  August,  the  senate  began 
to  deliberate  on  the  provinces  which  were  to  be  assigned  to  them 
at  the  expiration  of  their  office.  The  consular  provinces,  about 
which  the  debate  singly  turned,  were  the  two  Gauls,  which  Caesar 
now  held;  Macedonia,  which  Piso,  and  Syria,  which  Gabinius 
possessed.  Alt  who  spoke  before  Cicero,  excepting  Servilius, 
were  for  taking  one  or  both  the  Gauls  from  Caesar ;  which  was 

t  Ibid,  17.  18. 
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what  theteAtte  generally  desired:  hot  when  it  oune  to  GatH 
turn,  tie  gladly  laid  hoM  on  the  oecMioii  to  rrrenge  hiMirifii 
Fite  and  Gebiniut ;  etiri  exerted  all  his  aotbority  to 
tailed  with  tome  m^rfcs  of  disgrace,  and  their  gor< 
signed  to  the  succeeding  coninlt ;  biit  as  for  GsMr,  his 
lvas»  that  bis  command  should  becontinoed  tohim  tinhslsl 
finished  the  war;  which  be  was  carrying  oo  srith  ameh 
and  settled  the  conquered  conoiries.**  This  gvre  no  mmII 
and  the  consul  Philippns  could  not  forbear  ititerruptisy 
asiuding  him,  ^  thst  he  had  more  reason  to  be  vogty  srtth 
thstt  with  Gabinius  himself;  since  CMar  was  the  eiittnrtti 
laiser  of  all  that  storm  which  had  oppressed  hiau*  B«tCM» 
Mplied,  ^  that,  in  this  Tote,  he  was  not  purauing  his  prliiiiaft 
seotment,  but  the  peMic  good,  which  bad  recoociled  ttelir 
C«sar;  and  that  be  could  not  be  en  enemy  to  one  who  wm^ 
aerting  so  well  of  his  country :  that  a  year  Or  two  moi«  wait 
complete  his  conquests,  and  reduce  all  Gaul  to  e  atete  offpMiiii^ 
lul  sutrjection :  that  the  cause  was  widely  diflhrent  bet< 
aod  the  other  two ;  that  C«saT^a  administratiOB  ww 
prosperous,  glorious  to  the  republic ;  theira,  hcandeloiM.  i 
moos,  hurtful  to  their  subjects,  and  contemptible  to  their  eoemieir 
In  short,  be  managed  the  debate  so,  that  the  senate  cnme  faOf 
into  iiis  sentiments,  and  decreed  the  revocation  of  Piso  tsd 
Gabinius, 

He  was  now  likewise  engaged  in  pleading  two  considerable 
causes  at  ttiehar;  the  one  in  defence  of  Cornelius  Balbus,  the 
other  of  M.  Csplius,  Balbus  was  a  native  of  Gsdea  in  Spain,  of 
a  splendid  family  in  that  city,  who  for  his  fidelity  and  services  to 
the  Roman  generals  in  that  province,  and  especially  in  the  Ser- 
torian  war,  had  the  freedom  of  Konie  conferred  opon  hiai 
by  Pompey,  in  virtue  of  a  law,  which  authorised  him  to  grant  it 
to  as  many  as  he  tliought  proper.  But  Pompey's  act  was  now 
called  in  question,  as  originally  null  and  invalid,  on  a  pretence^ 
that  the  city  of  Gades  was  not  within  the  terms  of  that  alliance 
and  relation  to  Rome,  which  rendered  its  citizens  capable  of  that 
privilege.  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  his  advocates,  and  at  tbetr 
desire,  Cicero  also;  who  had  the  third  place,  or  post  of  honour 
assigned  to  him,   lo  give  the  finishing  hand  to  the  cause*.   Tbe 

*  Quo  mimi  d.ffirilior  ctt  hie  cxtremuK  perorandi  locat. — 8cd  inos  eti  gvmtey 
n  modo  ComtUo,  cuju9  cgu  Toluntaii  iii  «ju8  periculit  Bsllo  ommIo 
1}  scd  eliam  Ca.  Ponpeio,    Pr,  Bmlbo,  !•  3*  &€. 
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proiecution  was  projected,  not  so  much  out  of  enmity  to  Balbus, 
as  to  bis  patrons  Pompey  and  CsBsar;  by  whose  favour  he  bad 
acquired  great  wealth  and  power;  being  at  this  time  general  of 
the  artillery  to  Cseaar,  and  the  principal  n^nager  or  steward  of  all 
his  affairs.  The  judges  gave  sentence  for  bim,  and  confirmed  bis 
right  to  the  city  ;  from  which  foundation  he  was  raised  afterwards 
by  Augustus,' to  the  consulate  itself;  bis  nephew  also,  young 
Balbus,  who  was  made  free  with  biro  at  the  same  time*  obtained 
ibe  honour  of  a  triumph  for  his  victories  over  the  Oaramantes; 
and,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  they  were  the  only  instances  of  foreigners, 
and  adopted  citizens,  who  had  ever  advanced  themselves  to  either 
of  those  honours  in  Kome*. 

C®lius,  whom  he  next  defended,  was  a  young  gentlemaa  of 
equestrian  rank,  of  great  parts  andaccoroplisbments,  trained  under 
tb^  discipline  of  Cicero  himself;  to  whose  care  be  was  coau 
mitted  by  his  father,  upon  his  first  introduction  into  the  forum: 
before  he  was  of  age  to  bold  any  magistracy,  he  had  distin* 
guished  himself  by  two  public  impeiBchments ;  the  one  of  C.  An- 
tooius,  Cicero*8  colleague  in  tbe  consulship,  for  conspiring  against 
ibe  state  ;  the  other  of  L.  Atratinus,  for  bribery  and  corruption, 
i^ratinus's  son  was  now  revenging  bis  father's  quarrel,  and  ac- 
cused Caelius  of  public  violence,  for  being  concerned  in  tbeassasi* 
•ination  of  Dio,  the  chief  of  the  Alexandrian  embassy ;  and  of  an 
attempt  to  poison  Cloriia,  the  sister  of  Clodius:  he  had  been  this 
lady's  gallant ;  whose  resentn>ent  for  her  favours  slighted  by  him, 
was  the  real  scource  of  all  bia-trouble.  In  this  speech,  Cicero 
treats  the  character  and  gallantxies  of  Clodia,  her  coininerce  wiili 
Csalius,  and  the  gaieties  and  licentiousness  of  youth,  with  such  a 
irivacity  of  wit  and  humour,  thai  nakes  k  one  of  the  most  enter* 
taining  which  be  has  left  to  as*  Caelius,  wbo  was  truly  a  liber- 
tine, lived  on  the  Palatine  bill,  in  a  house  which  he  hired  of  Clodius, 
and  among  the  other  proofs  of  bis  extravagance,  it  was  objected, 
that  a  young  man,  in  no  public  employment,  should  take  a  sepa- 
rate  house  from  his  father,  at  the  ysarly  rent  of  two  b4indred  and 
fifty  pounds :  to  which  Cicero  replied,  that  Clodjua^  be  perceived, 
had  a  mind  to  sell  bis  boase,  by  setting  the  raltne  of  it  so  high  ; 

*  Fait  et  Biilbat  Cornelioi  mtjor  consul— Primai  eKteroorun,  iitqne  «tiam  m 
oceano  genitoram  usot  illo  hooore.— >Hist.  N.  7.  43. 

Garamft  capat  GaramaDtan  1  omnia  arnHt  RcHnaoia  fiiperata,et  1  Corociio  Balbo^ 
tfiumpbata,  aooomoiom  exterao  curro  <k  ^uiritiam  jure  donato  :  <|Bippe  GadUmS: 
oato  cifitas  Rom.  cam  Balbo  majorc  patruo  data  eat.    lb,  5.  S« 
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whereas  in  truth,  it  was  but  a  little  paltrj  dwelliog.  «if  amall  lei^ 
acarce  above  eighty  ponnds  per  annttm*.  .C«liiw  ww  aeqoitli^i 
md  ever  after  profesied  the  highest  regard  for  Cicero;  iritb 
hm  held  a  correspondeoce  of  letters,  which  twill  giv«  ne 
10  apeak  more  of  him  in  the  seqael  of  the  biatoty.'  -      -  - 

f  Cicero  seems  to  ha?e  composed  a  little  poem  aboat  tbia'tite; 
in eomplimeot  to  Cwsar ;  and  ezcoses  bis oonsendiiif  it  te  Attfea^^ 
•*  because  Csssar  pressed  to  have  it,  and  be  bad  rgacrvwi  bo  cepf  9 
tboogb,  to  confess  the  truth,  he  says,  he  found  it  very  diflicalna 
digsat  the  meanness  of  recanting  bia old  princrpiea.    llutidiUir 
aaya  he,  to  all  right,  true,  boneat  cooocUs :  it  io  incr^Me^wtiir 
perfidy  there  is  in  those  who  want  to  be  lcader»»^mMl  srbonsllf 
would  be  ao,  if  tbeve  was  any  fiiith  intbeoK     I  felt' wbat  ttiif 
were  to  my  cost,  when  I  was  drawn  in,  deserted;  uadli^lMjMI^ 
Ihem :  I  resolved  still  to  act  on  with  them  in  all  thinga,  hM  Msl 
them  the  same  as  before,  till,  by  your  advice^  I  euime  at  hat  Is  i 
better  mind.    You  will  tell  me  that  you  advised  me  indeed  tbab( 
but  not  to  write ;  it  is  true;  but!  was  willing  to  put  myaelfMlw 
a  necessity  of  adhering  to  my  new  alliance,  and  preclude  thepiK 
aibility  of  returning  to  those  who,  instead  of  pitying  me,  a^fMj^ 
ought,  never  cease  envying  me.— ^ut  since  thoae  who  bava%B 
power  will  not  love  me,  my  business  is  to  acquire  the  loveof  tbms 
who  have :  you  will  say,  I  wish  that  you  bad  done  it  long  ago;  I 
know  you  wished  it,  and  I  was  a  mere  ass  for  not  minding  yoo." 
,   In  this  year  also,  Cicero  wrote  that  celebrated  letter  to  Lucceioi, 
in  which  be  presses  him  to  attempt  tbebistory  of  his  transactioos: 
Lucceius  was  a  man  of  eminent  learning  and  abilities,   and  had 
finished  the  history  of  the  Italic  and  Marian  civil  wars,  with  in- 
tent to  carry  it  down  through  bis  own  times,  and  in  the  geneisl 
relation  to  include,  as  he  had  promised,  a  particular  account  of 
Cicero's  acts:  but  Cicero,  who  was  pleased  with  bia  stile  aod 
manner  of  writing,  labours  to  engage  him  in  this  letter,  to  post- 
pone the  design  of  his  continued  history,  and  enter  directly  oft 
that  Separate  period,  "  from  the  beginning  of  bis  consulship  to  his 
restoration,  comprehending  Cataline's  conspiracy,  and  his  oen 
exile."    He  observes,  '*  that  this  short  interval  was  distinguished 
with  such  a  variety  of  incidents,  and  unexpected  turns  of  fortune. 


*  Snmpfat  uniu*  geofiit  objcctns  est,  habitationis :  triginta  minibaa 
^m  habitarr.    Nuor  demum  iotellifro  P.  Clodii  intulam  ease  veDalcm,  csju  lu^ 
In  vdicoUa  babitct,  deccm,  ot  opinor,  miUibus, — Pro  Cclio.  7. 
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98  furnished  the  happiest  materials,  both  to  the  skill  of  the  writer 
and  the  entertainment  of  the  reader :  that,  when  an  author's  at- 
tention was  confined  to  a  single  and  select  subject,  he  was  more 
capable  of  adorning  it,  and  displaying  his  talents,  than  in  the  wide 
and  diffusive  field  of  general  history;  but  if  he  did  not  think  the 
facts  themselves  worth  the  pains  of  adorning,  that  he  would  yet 
allow  so  much  to  friendship,  to  affection,  and  even  to  that  favour 
which  he  had  so  laudably  disclaimed  in  bis  prefaces,  as  not  to  con- 
fine himself  scrupolously  to  the  strict  laws  of  history,  and  the 
rules  of  truth.— That,  if  be  would  undertake  it,  he  would  supply 
tiim  with  some  rough  memoirs,  or  commentaries,  for  the  found- 
ntion  of  his  work;  if  not,  that  he  himself  should  be  forced  to  do 
-what  many  had  done  before  him,  write  his  own  life;  a  task,  liable 
io  many  exceptions  and  difficulties,  where  a  man  would  neces- 
sarily be  restrained  by  modesty,  on  the  one  hand,  or  partmlity 
on  the  other,  either  from  blaming  or  praising  himself  so  much  as 
be  deserved,"  &c.  ♦. 

This  letter  is  constantly  alleged.as  a  proof  of  Cicero's  vanity, 
find  excessive  love  of  praise ;  but  we  must  consider  it  as  written^ 
not  by  a  philosopher,  but  a  statesman,  conscious  of  the  greatest 
services  to  his  country,  for  which  he  had  been  barbarously  treated, 
9nd,  on  that  account,  the  more  eager  to  have  them  represented  in 
an  advantageous  light,  and  impatient  to  taste  some  part  of  the 
glory  when  living,  which  he  was  sure  to  reap  from  them  when 
dead;  and  as  to  the  passage  which  gives  the  offence,  where  he 
presses  his  friend  to  exceed  even  the  bounds  of  truth  in  bis  praises* 
It  is  urged  only,  we  see,  conditionally,  and  upon  an  absurd  or  im- 
probable supposition,  that  Lucceius  did  not  think  the  acts  them- 
selves really  laudable,  or  worth  praising:  but  whatever  exceptions 
there  may  be  to  the  morality,  there  can  be  none  to  the  elegance 
and  composition  of  the  letter,  which  is  filled  with  a  variety  of 
beautiful  sentiments,  illustrated  by  examples  drawn  from  a  peirfect 
knowledge  of  history  ;  so  that  it  is  Justly  ranked  among  the 
capital  pieces  of  the  epistolary  kind,  which  remain  to  ua  from 
antiquity.  Cicero  had  employed  more  than  ordinary  pains  upon 
it:  for  he  mentions  it  to  Atticus  with  no  small  satisfaction,  and 
wished  him  to  get  a  copy  of  it  from  their  friend  Lucceius.  The 
effect  of  it  was,  that  Lucceius  undertook  what  Cicero  desired^ 
^pd  probably  made  some  progress  in  it,  since  Cicero  sent  him  the 

f  £p,  Fmb.  19, 
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SBtmoin  which  be  promiiedl,  ud  Lucoeimlmd'oMMy  jMndb^ 
in  Ml  uniuterrupted  friendtbip  with  htnw  tl 
aay  oiber  of  bii  writtngSy  hid  the  fortnoe  t# 
«MdiDg  aget*. 

All  people*!  eyei  and  iacliaations  bcgaa  i 
Cmuf,  who  by  the  ecltt  of  bit  victorieep  aeem^d  t» i iPii  iii 
ofPompeybiinielf;  and«  by  hia  addieia  and 
ground  upon  him  daily  in  aothoritgr  aA^-A 
affaira.  Ha  tpent  the  winter  at  Lucca ;  w4iilMr ar  vait 
of  all  ranka  reaorted  to  him  from  Romei.  . '  Stra- 
Cramus  were  again  made  frienda  by  himi  Mdk  « 
that  tbey  abould  jointly  aeiia  the  coaaaMilp  :ftr  Mm: 
llMif  h  they  had  not  declarad  tbaoNei vca  caadidMM 
aaiial  Uom.  L.  DomiCioa  Aheooharima,  a. pi 
oMOfihecompetitora;  who,  thinking  bmnatf-awM 'Of^ 
aoold  not  forbear  braggings  thai  he  would  .cttet, 
what  be  could  not  do  when  pertor,  reaciod  Cmnif^ 
facal  k\m  from  hia  govemmebtt ;  which  laadt  thean 
lill  hturds,  to  defeat  him.  What  greatly  Avownd  tfaiif 
was  the  obatioacy  of  the  tribfrne,  CL  Calm ;.  wlie^  te  um  aHgii  hUr 
aelf  on  Marcelli nus,  foT  not  anfferiog  bim  to  hold  amy  miaMlllil 
of  the  people*  for  promulgating  hia  hwa^  wovld  mon  ooffb  Ikl 
coaBuU  to  bold  any»  for  the  choice  of  the  magiatratoa^.  The 
triumvirate  supported  bim  in  this  retolntion  till  the  year  a* 
pired,  and  the  government  fell  into  an  Interregnum :  whes 
by  faction  and  violence,  and  the  terror  of  troopa  poured  iaid 
the  city,  they  extorted  the  consulship  'oat  of  the  bands  sf 
Doroitius  and  .secured  it  to  tbemselves$.  This  made  Poaqicy 
generally  odious,  who,  in  all  this  height  of  greatneaa,  ooeld  not 
defend  himself  from  ibe  perpetual  railleries  and  inauitaof  hia  ad* 

*  EpiHtolam,  Lucceio  quam  roiti— fac  ut  ab  eo  ■■mai :  val4c  bclia  cat  t 
at  adproperet  adburterit,  ct,  quod  mibi  te  ita  facioram  rcaciipait^  a^ 
Ad  AH.  4. 6. 

T«  Lacoeio  libnini  tioatram  dabis.    Ibid.  II* 

t  Sed  COBB  L.  Doaitiut  coaialaiat  caadidalot  |ialMi  nrioawlsr,  aoaaolcw 
effecturum,  quod  prstor  nequittet,  adempturn  mqiie  ci  cxcrciUw.     Ci 
pciamqae  in  urbem  proTiociae  turn  Lacam  extractoi  coanpolit,  at  detradcadi  Oa- 
■litii  cattta  alterum  consulatnm  peterent.    Saeton.  J.  Cei.  84. 

X  Coatul-«die«  cooiillakt  exemit    omiifB—- C,  Cato  conetoiiatna'  e»t,    eoaitaa 
baberi  aon  -siluruDi,  ti  siti  cum  populo  afcndi  dies  eaieat  gsaiptL    Ad  Qaiat«  8.& 

^  Quid  enim  boc  misrriuf,  quam  cum,  qui  tot  aonoa,  qood  babct,  dctifoattf 
coDial  fucrit,  coosulcm  fieri  noa  posM  ?  &c.    Ad  Alt»  4»  t.    Vid.  Dio.  p.  itis* 
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k  yeraaries;  which  yet  he  bore  with  singular  temper  and  patience. 

y  Marcellinus  was  constantly  alarming  the  city  with  the  danger  of 
hit  power;  and  as  he  was  haranguing  one  day  on  that  subject, 
being  encouraged  by  a  general  acclamation  of  the  people;  **cry 
out,  citizens,"  says  he,  *'cry  out  while  you  may  ;  for  it  will  not 
be  long  in  your  power  to  do  so  with  safety*.*^  Cn.  Piso  also,  a 
young  nobleman,  who  bad  impeached  Maniliua  Crtspus,  a  man  of 
pretorian  rank,  and  notoriously  guilty,  being  provoked  by  Vcm* 
pey*s  protection  of  him,  turned  his  attack  against  Pompey  him*^ 
aelf,  and  charged  him  with  ctiany  crimea  against  the  state  ;  being 
asked,  therefore,  by  Pompey,  why  he  did  not  chooae  to  impeach 
bim  ratlMrthan  tbe  criminal,  he  replied  briskly,  that  if  he  would 
give  bail  to  f  tand  a  trial,  without  raising  a  civil  war,  he  wouM 
aoon  bring  him  before  bis  jodge«t. 


A.  Vrh.  696.    Cic.  sfl.    CfMt^— Ca.  Pompeint  Mtgnipt  II.    if.  LicMm  Crfituit  IK 

During  the  continuance  of  these  tumults,  occasioned  by  the 
election  of  the  new  consuls,  Cicero  retired  into  the  country ; 
where  he  staid  to  the  beginning  of  May,  much  out  of  humour, 
and  disgusted  both  with  the  republic  and  himself.  Atticus*s  con« 
atant  advice  to  him  was,  to  consult  his  safety  and  interest,  by 
uniting  himself  with  the  men  of  power ;  and  they,  on  their  part, 
were  as  constantly  inviting  him  to  it,  by  all  possible  assurances 
of  their  affection:  but  in  his  answers  to  Atticus  he  observes; 
^^that  their  two  cases  were  very  different;  that  Atticus,  having 
no  peculiar  character,  suffered  no  peculiar  indigtiity  ;  nothing  but 
what  was  common  to  all  the  citizens^  whereas  his  own  condition 
was  such,  that  if  be  spoke  what  he  ought  to  do,  he  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  madman  ;  if  what  was  useful  only  to  himself,  as 
a  slave;  if  nothing  at  all,  as  quite  oppressed  and  subdued:  that 
his  uneasiness  was  the  greater,  because  be  could  not  shew  it  with- 
out  being  thought  ungrateful: — Shall  I  withdraw  myself  then,*' 
says  be,  "from  business,  and  retire  to  the  port  of  ease?  That 
will  not  be  allowed  to  me«     Shall  I  follow  these  leaders  to  the 

*  Accltomtc,  inquit,  Qviritet,  AccUmate,  4ixm  Hcet :  JMi  enin  TubU  impane 
faeere  noti  licebit.     Val.  Max.  6.9, 

t  Da,  inquit,  praedet  reip,  si  postuUtui  fueris,  civile  bellum  000  excttaturum  ^ 
ctian  de  tuo  prius,  quam  de  Maoilii  capite,  ia  concilium  judicca  mittani.    Ibid, 
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wan,  lod  tfter  hafiog  refuted  to  coammd,  Mihait  i»  he 
BMttded?  I  will  do  to;  for  I  tee  that  it  ie  f9mr 
with  tbat  I  bad  elwtyt  followed  it:  or,  xhall  I 
pot^aed  enter  agtin  iotoaffaira?  Icaiioot  pBummi 
tiwt,  but  begin  to  tbink  Pbilozeaot  in  the  r%lit;i  who  chattH 
he  carried  back  to  pritoo.  rather  than  roMaad  thetjitaft 
wertea.  Thit  it  what  I  an  now  ntedilatiaig ;  to  dwalMp  itf  d» 
like  at  leatt  of  i»  bat  tbey  are  doing.** 

.  Such  were  tbe  agitationa  ok  hia  mind  al  thin  tintn^  an  hafe\ 
qnently  aignifiet  in  hia  lettera:  he  wna  now  na  own  of 
on  the  delightful  there  of  Bai%  the  chief  place  of 
pleaanre  for  the  great  and  rich :  Pdatpqr 
and  no  aoooer  arrived,  than  he  aent  hiat  hia  ooMtliBaol^  tri 
apent  hit  whole  time  with  him :  thtf  had  moch- 
lie  affairt,  in  which  Pompey  ezprettcd  great 
Umtelf  dittatitGed  with  hit  own  part  in 
noeonnt  of  the  convertation,  inlimatea 
oarityt*  In  the  midtt  of  thit  company 
entertainment  wat  in  hia  ttndiet;  for  hei 
without  tecuriog  to  himtelf  the  nte  of  a  good  libnry :  ham  hi 
bad  the  commtod  of  Fauttut*t,  the  ton  of  Sylln,  nod  noo-in  he 
of  Pompey :  one  of  tbe  bett  collectioot  of  Itnly ;  gntbered  ftoo 
tbe  spoils  of  Greece,  and  especially  of  Athens,  from  which  Sylh 
brought  away  many  thousand  volumes.  He  had  nobody  in  the 
house  with  him,  but  Diooysius,  a  learned  Greek  altTe.  whto 
Atticus  had  made  free,  and  who  was  entrusted  with  the  inttrac- 
tion  of  the  two  young  Ciceros,  tbe  son  and  tbe  nephew :  with 
this  companion  he  was  devouring  books,  siuce  tbe  wretched  stale 
of  tbe  public  had  deprived  him,  as  be  tells  us,  of  ell  other  plea- 
sures. "  I  had  much  rather,"  says  be  to  Atticut,  ^  beaitti^goi 
your  little  bench  under  Aristotle*s  picture,  than  in  tbe  cnmle 
chairs  of  our  great  ones;  or  taking  a  turn  with  yon  inyoor  walki^ 
than  with  him  whom  it  must,  I  see,  be  my  fate  to  wnlk  with:  ai 
for  tbe  success  of  that  walk,  let  fortune  look  to  it,  or  aome  godt  if 


civri  ;  Ml  ««ai  postri^K  saae  ▼<4rhiM         A4  Att.  4.  x. 

K«M  ktc  cafli  Poapcio  faiaias:  mm  tibi  dttpliccM  at  to^«chat«r  ;  nc  est  coia 
is  Imc  kooiiae  ili€<a4ui.*>la  sot  Tcrv  msviuuk  ca«fttn :  vcbU  rtiia  «i  bc  m 
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there  be  any,  who  takes  care  of  us*/*  He  mentions  in  the  same 
letter,  a  current  report  at  Puteoli,tbat  king  Ptolemy  was  restored  ; 
and  desires  to  know  what  account  they  had  of  it  at  Rome:  the 
report  was  very  true;  for  Gahinius,  tempted  by  Ptolemy's  gold 
and  the  plunder  of  Egypt,  and  encouraged  also,  as  some  write, 
by  Pompey  himself,  undertook  toreplace  him  on  the  throne  with 
his  Syrian  army  ;  which  he  executed  with  a  high  hand,  and  the 
destruction  of  all  the  king's  enemies :  in  open  defiance  of  the  au*' 
tbority  of  the  senate  and  the  direction  of  the  sibyl :  this  made  a 
great  noise  at  Rome,  and  irritated  the  people  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  resolved  to  make  him  feel  their  displeasure  for  it  very 
severely  at  hia  returnf. 

His  colleague  Piso  came  home  the  first  from  his  nearer  go- 
vernment of  Macedonia ;  after  an  inglorious  administration  of  a 
province,  whence  no  consular  senator  had  ever  returned  but  to  a 
triumph.  For  though  on  the  account  of  some  trifling  advantage 
in  the  field,  he  had  procured  himself  to  be  saluted  emperor  by 
bis  army,  yet  the  occasion  was  so  contemptible,  that  he  durst 
not  send  any  letters  upon  it  to  the  senate:  but  after  oppressing 
the  subjects,  plundering  the  allies,  and  losing  the  best  part  of 
his  troops  against  the  neighbouring  barbarians,  who  invaded  and 
laid  waste  the  country,  he  ran  away  in  disguise  from  a  mutiny 
of  the   soldiers,   whom  he  disbanded  at  last  without  their  pay j;. 

•  Eg;o  hie  pat  cor  BibUotheca  Faosti.  Fortaise  tn  putabat  liii  rebat  Puteolania 
ct  Locrioentibus.  Ne  isia  quidem  detant.  Sed  mehercolc  a  csteria  oblectationi. 
but  deteror  ct  voluptatibus  propter  rempub.  tic  literia  auttentor  et  recreor; 
maloqne  io  ilia  tua  iedecuU,  quan  habea  tub  imagine  Aristotelii,  ledere,  quam  ia 
latortfOi  aella  curali ;  tecumqae  apud  te  ambulare,  quam  cum  co,  qoocum  ▼ideo 
«••€  ambalandum.  Sed  dt  ilia  ambulatione  fora  Tideret,  ftot  ai  qui  eat,  qui  curef, 
I>eo8,     lb.  10. 

No9  hie  voramua  lit^rat  cum  bomiue  mirifico,  ita  mcbercule  leotio,  Dionytio. 
lb.  11. 

t  ^i<i-  pio.  1.  39,  p,  1 16.  Lcn 

X  Ex  qua  aliquot  prxturi  imperio,  consularis  quidem  nemo  rediit,  qui  iucohimit 
fucrit,  qui.iion  iriunpbaril,     la  Pinou.  16. 

Ut  ex  ea  proviucia,  quae  t'uit  exomoibua  ana  maxime  triumpbalte,  ouUm  tit  ad 
tCBatuui  liUerat  oaittere  auius.    Nuuclua  ad  aepatum  miaaua  cat  uullus.     lb.  19. 

Mitto  de  amifta  maxima  parte  excrcitos,-— 20, 

Dyrrhachiom  ut  Tcnit  dfcedena,  obaeaaut  eat  ab  iia  ipaia  militiboii.  Quibua  cunt 
juratus  aifirmastet,  se,  que  dcberentur,  poalcro  die  peraoluturum ;  domum  ac 
abdidit  :  iode  uocte  intempeati  crepidatua,  Tcate  icrTili  nafcm  conaccndit,-— 39. 
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ordidiiry  ptrriishment  for  poof  p6et9,  if  th^y  were  to  be  banished 
forereff  bad  line :  that  he  was  a  critic  of  a  new  kind;  not  an 
Ariitircbii0»  but  a  grammatical  Pbalaris;  who,  instead  of  ex« 
piMifpng  the  T^rsf',  was  for  destroying  the  author;  that  the  verse 
itseflf  could  riot  imply  any  aiffront  to  vtny  man  whatsoerer;  that 
be  Wfi  M  aes,  and  did  not  kho#  his  letters,  to  imagine,  that  by 
tteijotrii  be  meant  his  own  go#h ;  ot  by  arms,  the  arms  of  ady 
particvtar  geticfi^l ;  atid  not  16  s^  that  he  was  speaking  only  iii 
the  poetical  stile:  and  as  the  one  was  the  emblem  of  peace,  the 
otbef  of  war,  that  he  could  nietrrt  nothing  6ltfe,  than  that  the  tu- 
Mlts  and  dangers  with  whfichi  thti  city  had  been  threatened, 
i&ost  no^  g\t6  way  to  peade  acid  tr^iiqaillity  :  that  he  might  have 
itiick  a  litde  hid^d  in  6x|)hii()ing  tbe  latter  patt  of  the  verse,  if 
t'ao  hiAseH'  bafd  not  hdp^d  h'irii  out;  who,  b^^  traitipling  his  owA 
horel  under  foot  at  the  gtit^i  o^  R6(ike\  bad  diselafi^d  how  much 
hatkeittght  it  inferior  to  every  6th^r  kidd'^f  h'onotir : — that  as  for 
Pomp6y^  it  v^aa  silly  to  thitfk,  that,  aft^r  th>  vV^omer  wHith  bk 
M  #ritieii  ill  hii  praisi?;  dn^'sffly  ver^^' srhould  make  htm  at  latt 
hket/tmy;  but  th^t  in  tfittb;  be  liefet  #a^  hir  eHbmjr;  dnd  if,  oA 
ttertkiil  occasion,  Ne  bad  sbewn  any  (idldrtes^  towards  hiM,  it 
VMall  owi0g  to  the  ^^ffidy  and  matibe  6f  ^ocTr  as^  Pifeo ;  i^bo 
Were  continually  infusing  jealousies  aiid  ski^prcioDS' intof  him,  till 
tlleyhad  removed  from  his  confidence  all  who  loved  either  him  or 
tbe  republic.'* 

About  this  time  the  theatre,  whiclrPompey  had  built  at  his 

Own  charge,  for  the  use  and  ornament  of  the  city,  was  solemnly 

opened  and  dedicated  :  it  is  ipuch  celebrated  by  the  antients  for 

its  grandeur  and  magnificence:  the  plan  was  taken  from  the 

%beatreof  Mytilene,  but  greatly  enlarged,  so  as  to  receive  commo- 

diottsly  forty  thousand  people.     It  was  surrounded  by  a  portico 

toihelter  the  company  in  bad  weather,  and  had  a  curia  or  senate* 

boose  annexed  to  it;  with  a  basilica  also,  or  grand  ball,  proper 

for  the  sittings  of  judges^  or  any  other  public  business:  which 

Were  alt  finished   at  Pom pey's  cost,  and  adorned  with  a  great 

number  of  images,  formed  by  the  ablest  masters,  of  men  and 

Women,  famed  for  somethiug  very  remarkable  or  prodigious  in 

^ii^riives  and  characters*.    Atticus  undertook  the  care  of  placing 

*  Poin|icius  Ma|;na8  ia  ornamcDtis  theafri  mirabiles  fama  poiait  imagioea ;  ob 
^  dili^entioa  maguorutn  artificum  iogeniis  elaboratet :  iotet  quaft  legitor  Eutycbf, 
^  ^iginti  lil>eris  rogo  illata,  enixa  trigiota  partus  ^  Alcipp^^  Elepha^tum.    PltD. 
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>  besrriveil  at  Rome  lie  »tript  his  fasces  of  their  laurel,  * 
4  ihf  city  obscurely  end  icnoiuiniouniy,  witbout  anj  W 
fnce  than  his  own  retinue:'.      On   his   iirat  appcani' 
:,  truKling  to  the  authority  of  his  son^in-Uw.  C^E^ar,  b 
rdiiiesa  to  allacj^  Cicero,  and  coiiiptuia  lo  tbe  senate  c 
^s  treatment  of  hint:  lii)t  when  he  begao   lo  reprou 
i}(je  Ji»^r»ce  of   his  exile,  the  whole  assembly  tnte' 
ff  a  loud  aixlgeoeral  cUmourt.      Among  oiber  ihtD 
,\ie  upbraided  Cicero,  he  told  him  that  it  was  »ot  ■ 
l|pt  he  had  done,  but  the  raiiity  of  what  be  bud  Hi 
riTL-p  him  into  exile;  and  ibat  ti  single  verae  of  bi 

Ceduiit  arina  toga,  concfdat  iuurea  UtlgUVf 

it  cause  of  all  bis  (.alamity ;  by  provoking  fomp 
1^1  how  iiiiK'li  the  power  of  ibe  general  was  sup' 
.  prulor:  he  put  him  in  mind  aUo  that 
3UH  to  exert  bis  epieen  only  against  such  wbom 

>  contemn,  without  dating  to  uicddle  witli  lit 
powcr.and  where  his  rt'Bc;iitineiJt  was  rooredi 
fte»   better  for  him  to   have  sDlled  bis 

Cicero  to  he  quiet:'  who,  exasperated  hf  hi 
^  made  a  reply  to  him  upon  the  spot  in  an 
■rereat  perhaps  that  wns  ever  spoken  liy  ani 
Bplhe  |)url9,  the  whole  life  and  conduct  wf  P 

0  the  Koinau  name  subsists,  mutt  deliver  dm 
i|e  character  of  biin  to  all  posterity.      A: 

1  he  was   urged,  he  ridicults  the  iibsurdtUf'l 
I  9f  il,  And  tells  hiuu   "ibat  he  had  ct 

«  Ult— Mutdutiiciu  lapfntor  in  urb«m  >c  iauilili 
Maluii  rrditui  uuquim  fnctil  ikicrlior. — sj 
.Id — ilelrBctiDi  e  cratulii  faicibu*  Imrcii 
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ideaoflbe  wealth  and  grandeur  of  these  principal  subjects  of 
Rome;  who,  from  their  private  revenues,  could  raise  such  noble 
buildings,  and  provide  such  shews,  from  the  several  quarters  of 
the  world,  which  no  monarch  on  earth  is  now  able  to  exhibit. 

Cicero,  contrary  to  his  custom,  was  present  at  these  shews,  out 
of  complioient  to  Pompey,  and  gives  a  particular  account  of  them 
to  bis  friend  M.  Marius,  who  could  not  be  drawn  by  them  from 
bit  books  and  retreat  in  the  country.  **  The  old  actors,"  says  he, 
**wbo  bad  left  the  stage,  came  on  it  again,  in  honour  of  Pompey; 
but,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  honour,  ought  rather  to  have  staid 
away;  our  friend  .£sopus  appeared  to  be  quite  sunk  and  worn 
out:  so  that  all  people  seemed  willing  to  grant  him  his  quietus: 
for  in  attempting  to  raise  bis  voice,  where  he  had  occaciion  to 

swear,  bis  speech  faultered  and  failed  him. In  the  other  plays, 

tbevast  apparatus,  and  crowded  machinery,  which  raised  the  ad- 
Biintion  of  the  mob,  spoiled  the  entertainment ;  six  hundred 
Auks,  infinite  treasures  of  plate,  troops  of  horse  and  foot  fighting 

00  tbe  stage. The  huntings  indeed  were  magnificent,  but  what 

picssure  to  It  man  of  taste,  to  see  a  poor  weak  fellow  torn  to 
pieces  by  a  fierce  beast:  or  a  noble  beast  struck  dead  with  a 
i^r:  tbe  last  day's  shew  of  elephants,  instead  of  delight,  raised 
a  general  compassion,  and  an  opinion  of  some  relation  betweefl 
Ibat  animal  and  man;  but  least  you  think  me  wholly  happy,  in 
theae  days  of  diversion,  I  have  almost  burst  myself  in  the  defence 
of  your  friend  Gallus  Caninius.  if  the  city  would  be  as  kind  to 
nie,  as  they  are  to  uEsopus,  I  would  willingly  quit  tbe  stage,  to 
iive  with  you,  and  such  as  you,  in  a  polite  and  liberal  ease$.'* 

The  city  continued  for  a  great  part  of  this  summer  without  its 

<tnnaal  magistrates:  for  the  elections  which  had  been  postponed 

'fom  the  last  year,  were  still  kept  oil'  by  the  consuls,  till  they 

^ould  settle  them  to  their  minds,  and  secure  them  to  their  own 

creatures  :  which  they  effected  at  last,  except  in  the  case  of  two 

^''ibunes,  who  slipt  into  the  office  against  their  will :  but  the  most 

''^markable  repulse  was  of  M.  Cato  from  the  pretorship,  which 

^  as  given  to  Vatinius;  from  the  best  citizen,  to  the  worst.  Cato, 

^pon  his  return  from  the  Cyprian  voyage,  was  complimented  by 

t^Ue  senate  for  that  service  with  the  offer  of  the  pretorship  in  an 

I  Ep.  fapi.  7.  1. 
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exIraordiiMiry  mmiier*.  But  be  decliMd  tite  gWtftiuiHH,  flM^ 
Hig  it  more  tgreetble  to  hit  ch«raeter»  to  obMitf  ic  teUHVoMiMI 
vay,  by  tbe  free  choice  of  tbepeopte:  but  trtiili'lhiifcltaM 
ctme  OD,  ID  which  he  was  tbooghtmivof  eueoeM;  >B«'nylit 
up  the  aMembly,  on  pretence  of  eomM^het  ii>ii>pflCigMf  ii  fc 
heevent,  and  by  intrigue  and  martagt^aiejt  fM  ▼atittMrdHMMl 
yvecor,  who  had  been  lepubed  tbe  year  befiwa  tUtK-iUhmwlfa)  ■>!> 
Ilba  edilenhipt :  but  thia  bciny  carried  by  fotd»  elf  akHifty,  iti  ■» 
]y  to  produce  an  ianpeacbment  of  Vatiuio^  Afr«»idli  MM^llVi 
decree,  that  tbe  pretora  ahooM  not  be  queatlMad'  i§f  ttnMjM 
4heif  eleetioii;  which  paaaed  againat  thf  gMuit  huaiiiia  rflh 
aeuate;  with  an  exceptkm  ouiy  ofi  aiiBty  dlayv^  M<iltMtM|f 
veaa  to  be  cooaidered  onty  aa  private  oMk  Tim pMtmUtMWk 
4eefee  waa,  thai  to  much  ef  thv  yeaa  bMug  «pM^ 
srould  paaa  without  any  praloia  at  aH^  ifi  ib  Mboatjr  of  i 
iwaa^allowed :  fromthit  OMmieat,  taya  Ciceea^  tbeybiiHigHiilMI 
exduaton  ^  Cato;  andv  beoig  onMerri  of  aH;  waaiilitiMllMl 
world  ahaU  know  itf.  -  <^ 

Cioaro*a  Palatine  booic,^  aod  the  adjoining  pMtic#  tf 
:waai  now  lkiiifaed<;  and  aa  he  and  bia  bretbtrapofte  llig 
jikewise  of  the*  repeira  of  tbe:  temple  of  Telhiafi  g|»  ib«y 
kave  provided  tome  n — -p^' — ^  f^rthnrlririlifingr  inr  henuar^J 
memory  of  ihemselves:  but  since  not  public  iMeriptiona  cedi 
beset  up,  unU-ss  l>y  public  authority^  ibey  were  apprtfhenai^ of 
an  opposition  from  Clodius.  Cicero' mentioned  the  caae  toFsah 
pey»  who  proinised  his  assistamre,  but  advised  bini  to  talk  lbs 
with  Crassiis,  which  he  took  occasion  to  do,  as- be  attended  bhs 
home  one  day  from  the  senate.  Crassus  readily  uoderCoek-the 
affair,  and  told  him,  that  Clodius  had  a  point  tocnrry  fwbiaMif 
by  Pompey*s  help  and  his,  and  that  if  Cicero  would  notoppsst 
Clodius,  he  was  persuaded  that  Clodius  would  not  disturb' biw; 

*  Cujas  ninifterii  gratia  seoatus  relationem  iottrpooi  j«l>eb«t,  at  fHnMtriii 
comiliii  extra  ordiuem  ratio  ejut  baScretar.  8ed  ipse  id  fieri  pasiaa  bo*  cat.^Til 
M«s.  4.  r.   Plutir.  id  Cato. 

•f  Pb-03tim«  demmtitt'  avffrvfis— quoninn  q«m  MoBorcm  Criloiii  n<^»y<iyati  V^ 
lioni  dare  coacti  lunt*    Val*  Max.  7.  5«    PloK,  im  Poap^ 

I  • 

}  A.  D,  III.  ill.  Mail  S.  C.  factutn  est  de  ambitu  in  Afranii  iratf  tia»,  Sd 
magoo  cum  gemito  senatua.  Consuleinon  mot  pertecoti  c^rom  tcatrBtiaf;  qii 
Afraoio  cum  essent  assensi  addiderunt,  ut  prstorea  ita  creareotor,  at  dies  LX. 
privati  csseol.  £u  die  Catonem  plane  repudiarunt.  Quid  mnllA?  Tetatnt  oBoiS| 
idque  ita  omoes  intclligere  volant.    Ad  Quint,  3  9. 
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to  which  Cicero  con^eDte^.  Clodius'sbusiDess  was,  to  procure 
one  of  those  free  or  honorary  lieutenancies,  that  be  might  go  with 
a  public  character  to  Byzantium,  and  king  Brogitarus,  to  gatlier 
the  money  which  they  owed  him  for  past  services.  Askisn 
toere  money-matter,  says  Gicero,  I  shall  not  concern  myself  about 
it«  whether  I  gfiin  my  own  point  or  not,  though  Pompey  and 
Crassus  have  jointly  undertaken  it ;  but  beseems  to  have  obtained 
what  he  desired^  since,  besides  the  intended  inscriptions,  he 
meotioas  a  statue  also  of  his  brother,  which  he  had  actually  erected 
tt  the  temple  of  Tellus, 

Trebonius,  one  of  the  tribune's  In  the  interests  of  the  TriuHW* 
Tirate,  published  a  law,  *'  for  the  assignment  of  provinces  to  the 
consuls  for  the  term  of  five  years :  to  Pompey,  Spain,  and  Afric; 
to  Crassus,  Syria,  and  the  Parthian  war,  with  a  power  of  raising 
what  forces  they  ttiought  fit :  and  that  Csesar's  consmission  should 
\iie  reoewed  also  for  five  years  more."  The  law  was  opposed  by  the 
generality  of  the  senate ;  and  abovaaU,  by  Cato,Favopiu8,and  two 
q[  the  tribunes,  C.  AtticusCapito,  and  P.  AquiJius  Gallua :  but  the 
auperior  force  of  the  consuls  and  the  other  tribAmes  prevailed,  and 
cleared  the   iorum  by  viol^npe  of  ali  their  opponents.    The  law 
no  sooner  passed,  tjhan  Crassus  began  to  prepare  for  his  eastern 
expedition;  and  was  in  such  h^ate  to  aet  forward,  that  he  left 
Rome  above  two  months  before  the  expiration  of  his  consulship: 
JhU  eagerness  to  involve  the  republic  io  a  desperate  war,  for  which 
the  Parthians  had  given  no  pretexts,  was  generally  detested  by  all 
ibe  city  ;  the  tribiine  Ateius  declared  it  impiouSy  and  prohiWted 
by  the  auspices;  and  denounced  direful  iaaprecations  againsi  it; 
.but  finding  Crassus  determined  to  nuircb  in  defiance  of  all  religion, 
be  waited  for  him  at  the  gatea  of  the  city,  and,  having  dressed  up 
a  little  altar,  stood  ready  with  a  fire  and  oacrifice  to  devote  him 
to  destruction*.    Ateius  was  afterwards  twrne4  out  of  the  senate 
by  Appius,  when  he  was  censor*  for  falsiCying  the  auspices  on 
.this  occasion;  but  the  miserable  fate  of  Craasua  supported  the 
creditof  them  ;  and  confirmed  the  vulgar  opinion  of  the  inevitable 
force  of  those  ancient  rites,  in  drawing  down  the  divine  vengeance 
on  all  who  presumed  to  contemn  themf.     Appius  was  one  of  the 
augurs ;  and  the  only  one  of  the  college  who  maintained  the  trutja 

*  Quod  JEdes  TellarU  eft  caralioott  «ie«.     De  Htrmp,  retp.  14. 

I  Dio.  I.  39.  p,  109.  Plat,  io  Crait* 
t  M.  CrasBo  quid  acciderit,  f  idemiif,  dicpirmi  okmncUtioBe  nef iccts«  ]>e  IHfia 
1.  iC. 
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of  their  auguries,  and  the  reality  of  divination;  for  which  he  was 
laughed  at  by  the  rest;  who  charged  him  also  with  an* absurdity, 
in  the  reason,  which  he  subscribed,  for  his  censure  crpon  Atei^f, 
Tiz.  that  he  had  falsified  the  auspices,  and  brought  a  great  cahimity 
on  the  Roman  people :  for  if  the  auspices,  they  said,  were  ftlse, 
they  could  not  possibly  have  any  effect,  or  be  the  cause  of  tbtt 
calamity*.  But  though  they  were  undoubtedly  forged,  it  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  they  had  a  real  influence  on  the  overthrow  of 
Crassus :  for  the  terror  of  them  had  deeply  possessed  themiodt 
of  the  soldiers,  and  made  them  turn  every  thing  which  tbej 
saw,  or  heard,  to  an  omen  of  their  ruin;  so  that  when  theeneny 
appeared  in  sight,  they  were  struck  with  such  a  panic,  that  tbey 
bad  not  courage  or  spirit  enough  left,  to  make  a  tolenble 
resistance. 

Crassus  was  desirous,  before  he  left  Rome,  to  be  reconciled  to 
Cicero:  they  had  never  been  real  friends,  but  generally  oppositein 
party ;  and  Cicero's  early  engagements  with  Pompey  kept  himof 
course  ata  distance  from  Crassus :  their  coldness  was  still  increased^ 
on  account  of  Cataline's  plot,  of  which  Crassus  was  strongly  sw- 
pected,  and  charged  Cicero  with  being  the  author  of  that  suspi- 
cion: they  carried  it,  however,  on  both  sides  with  roach  decency, 
out  of  regard  to  Crassus^s  son,  Publius,  a  professed  admireriod 
disciple  of  Cicero,  till  an  accidental  debate  in  the  senate  blew  op 
their  secret  grudge  into  an  open  quarrel.  The  debate  was  upoa 
Gabiuius,  whom  Crassus  undertook  to  defend,  with  many  9tmt 
reflections  upon  Cicero,  who  replied  with  no  less  acrimony,  tnd 
gave  a  free  vent  to  that  old  resentment  of  Crassus's  many  iirjuriif, 
which  had  been  gathering,  he  says,  several  years,  hut  lain  do^ 
mant  so  long,  that  he  took  it  to  be  extinguished,  till,  from  tbit 
accident,  it  burst  out  into  a  flame.  The  quarrel  gave  great  jojf 
to  the  chiefs  of  the  senate,  who  highly  applauded  Cicero,  in  hope* 
to  embroil  him  with  the  Triumvirate:  but  Pompey  lahoored 
hard  to  make  it  up,  and  Caesar  also,  by  letter,  expressed  bis  ua>- 
easiness  upon  it,  and  begged  it  of  Cicero,  as  a  favour,  to  be  r^ 

*  Solus  enim  muUoium  aooorom  memoria,  non  decaotaodi  Aafarn^teddlWiis'' 
tenuit  diaciplinam  ;  qnem  irridebant  collagac  tui,  eumque  turn  Pitidam,  tan  ^ 
ranum  angoreni  eiie  dicebaot.  Qoibos  nulla  videbatur  in  augoriia  aat  asip^'*'* 
prseseufio.     lb.  47  > 

lo  quo  Appia»,  bonua  augur— oon  laiis  tcienter— CiTein  egrcgiam,  Aleit^i 
ceotor  nota¥it«  quod  ementitum  auspicia  lubscriptfrit.  Chis  si  faba  ^llit•et  boII<* 
adfrrre  putolMCt  cauiain  calamitatia.    lb.  1(). 
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^y  coDciled  with  Cras^ttt;  so  that  be  could  not  hold  out  against  an 
^1  tatercession  so  powerful^  and  so  well  enforced  by  his  affection  to 
young  Crassus:  their  recouciliation  was  confirmed  by  mutual  pro- 
fessions  of  a  sincere  friendship  for  tbe  future;  and  Crassus,  to 
gife  a  public  testimony  of  it  to  tbe  city,  invited  himself,  just 
before  his  departure,  to  sup  with  Cicero^  who  entertained  him  in 
Che  gardens  of  bis  son-in-law,  Crassipes.  These  gardens  mrere 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  seem  to  have  been  famous  for 
their  beauty  and  situation;  and  are  the  only  proof  which  we 
meet  with  of  the  splendid  fortunes  and  condition  of  Crassipes. 

Cicero  speota  great  part  of  the  summer  in  the  country,  in  study 
and  retreat,  **  pleased,'*  he  says,  **  that  he  was  out  of  the  way  of 
those  squabbles,  where  he  roust  either  have  defended  what  he 
4id  not  approve,  or  deserted  the  man  whom  be  ought  not  to  for« 
sakeV  In  this  retirement  he  put  the  last  hand  to  his  piece  on 
the  Complete  Oraior,  which  he  sent  to  Atticus,  and  promises  also 
to  send  to  Lentulus,  telling  him,  '*  that  he  had  intermitted  his  old 
task  of  orations,  and  betaken  himself  to  the  milder  and  gentler 
atudies,  in  which  he  had  finished,  to  his  satisfaction,  three  books^ 
by  way  of  dialogue,  on  the  subject  of  tbe  orator,  in  Aristotle'a 
manner,  which  would  be  of  use  to  his  son,  young  Lentulus,  being 
drawn,  not  in  the  ordinary  way  of  the  schools,  and  thedry  method 
of  precepts,  but  comprehending  all  that  the  ancients,  and  especi* 
ally  Aristotle  and  Isocrates,  bad  taught  on  tbe  institution  of  an 

oralorf." 

The  three  books  contain  as  many  dialogues,  upon  the  character 
and  idea  of  tbe  perfect  orator:  the  principal  speakers  were 
P.  Crassus  and  M.  Antonius,  persons  of  the  first  dignity  in  the  re« 
public,  and  the  greatest  masters  of  eloquence  which  Rome  had 
then  known:  they  were  near  forty  years  older  than  Cicero,  and 
the  first  Romans  who  could  pretend  to  dispute  the  prize  of  ora* 
tory  with  the  Greeks,  and  who  carried  tbe  Latin  tongue  to  a  de- 


*  Ego  afnusc  ne  in  aUercationiby>,  qoM  ia  •eiuittt  tmcitm  ftvdio,  fero  mm  mo- 
lette ;  luiu  aut  def«Ddiifeia  quod  ooa  placcrot,  mmi  dcfainem  c«i  noa  oporterct. 
Ad  Att.  4.  I3« 

t  Scrips!  etiam,  (oam  ab  oraiiooibut  dijango  me  fere,  refcroqae  md  •antaetioica 
oiutai)  tcripci  igitor  Arislotelo  more,  qaemadnodani  qaidca  volvi,  tret  libroa  in 
4litpatatiooe  et  dialogo  dc  Oratore,  qnot  mrbitrpf  Lealalo  ttto^aoa  fore  ioatilea- 
Abhorrenfc  eoioa  a  commuoibot  prcceptis :  ac  omntm  aiitiqoania«  .et  Aristoteleaoi 
«t  Itocrateaoi  ratiooem  Oratoriani  conplcctootiir.    £p.  Fam.  1.9, 
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gne  of  perfectioD,  which  left  little  or  no  rooca  for  Miyl 
pmvctueni*.  The  dispntaUoD  wsi  uoHeitrten  st  tbe 
for  Ibe  iiMtriiclioo  of  iwo  younf^ontora  of  great  b< 
•oil  P.  Sulpiciut,  who  werethni  b^nninp  to  fiourisli  at  theblr. 
Cicero  biniteir  irat  not  present  at  it,  but  being  informed  bj  Cotti 
of  tbe  principal  lieada  and  general  argument  of  liie  whole.  Kp- 
plied  the  rest  front  bia  own  inTeotkM.  agreeably  to  the  diStmt 
Mile  and  oiaoner  which Iboae  great  men  were  known  lo  porsor.aai 
with  deaign  to  do  honour  lo  the  memory  of  tbem  boib,  buiei- 
pectally  of  Craasut,  who  had  been  tbe  director  of  bit  early  ttvdin, 
■nd  to  whom  heaMigm  the  defence  of  that  notioa  wbicbhehib- 
•elf  atway*  enterUtited  of  the  character  of  a  coosumate  tpeaktit- 
Alticut  waa  exceedingly  pleased  with  thratrmtiae,  and  n»> 
mended  it  to  tbe  akiet;  bat  objected  to  tbe  propriety  ofdiMiMi- 
iog  ScKTola  from  the  depniation,  after  be  bad  once  beeo  istm- 
dbced  into  tbe  Brit  dialogue.  Cicero  defenda  bimaelf  by  tWe^ 
ample  of  their  god,  Plato,  a»  be  calls  him,  in  bis  book  on  govern- 
neot :  where  tbe  aceite  being  laid  in  tbe  bouae  of  ao  old  gemk- 
tnan,  Cepbslu*.  tbeoMtsan,  after  bearinga  part  in  iheSnico- 
versation,  excuaea  bimaelf,  that  be  must  go  to  ptayers,  and  retnn* 
no  more;  Plato  not  Ibiokiog  it  aoiiable  to  tbe  cbaracter  of  b» 
af;e,  lo  be  delsioed  iu  tbe  cooipmy  through  so  long  a  discount: 
ihar,witb  greater  reason,  therefore,  he  had  used  tbe  same cautiga 
in  the  cnse  of  Sc<evola ;  since  it  was  not  decent  lo  suppose  »  fu- 
Guii  of  bis  (Jitcnity.  extreme  age,  and  infirm  bealtb,  K|>eDding  Kvcnl 
days  successively  in  another  man's  bouse  :  that  the  first  day'sfi- 
alogue  rcluted  to  hit  particular  profession,  bat  tbe  other  Iws 
turned  chiefly  on  tlie  rules  and  precepts  of  the  art,  where  itm 

*  Cruiui— <|ualirur  cl  (rifiuU  tun  b«li«b«t  ■■■«■,  Miilepi^ac  bmm  ttiti  alrit 
prmiaba) — Trienuio  i|i«i>  miDor  qaam  Aaluaivi,  qsod  kdcirca  pasvi,  at  Jiwi 
t-aliiic  prima  nMlurilu  qua  vtalc  ciliMCl,  puatti  aoUri  j  rl  iMcllifciclar.  JM1«1 
■uniiiiuiu  prat  fit  perducltoi,  ut  eo  ailiM  hrmt  qaiiqaim  uldrrc  ptMact,  aai  fa 
a  |ililii>i>|iUiii,  ■  jurv  cWili,  ab  biblorla  Fiiiitrt  iailracliur.     Brat.  075. 

ISuiiiiHd  AiauDiuiD,  Craiiusiqae  pcrvenima*.  Nam  rfb  »k-  t«UliaK>  baa  Orallf 
futiM  lUBXiiam  i  tl  in  bii  prinau   cam   Grxrom  glorta   Laltac  diccn^  copiaW 

f  liuacaiin,  qai  ipai  ■•rraoai  dau  >Dl«ftii*KiBD>,al  qalboa  C.  Cotta  taaliaaiJt 
lucui,  ac  acDlciilia*  bujuB  iliBputaliunii  Itadiiiinct,  quo  in  {CBm  nralioBia bM»- 
que  Oiaioicn  cuKuoTcraiaua,  id  ipaniu  auoiu*  ia  coniai  Krawac  adaabrarc  cwalh 
_DeU(ul.  3.4. 

I't  t\,  iCruttii)  tt  t\  MiiDaqonBi  parem  illiaa  ingioio,  at  pra  aoalro  Issea  atW* 
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« .not  proper  for  one  of  Sc«vola*8  temper  and  character  to  assist  only 
tlras  a  hearer*.  This  admirable  work  remains  entire,  a  standing 
'i|  monument  of  Cicero's  parts  and  abilities;  which,  while  it  ex* 
m,  bibits  to  us  the  idea  of  a  perfect  orator,  and  marks  oilt  ihe  way 
ih  by  which  Cicero  formed  himself  to  that  character*  i<  explains  the 
li  reason  likewise  why  nobody  has  aince  equalled  him,  or «verwiU« 
-|)  till  there  be  found  again  united,  what  will  hardly  be  found  sin*- 
qfe  gleinany  man,  the  same  industry,  and  the  same  parts. 
il  ;  Cicero  returned  to  Rome,  about 'the  middle  of  November,  to 
^  assist  at  Milo*s  wedding,  who  married  Fausta,  a  rich  and  noble 
,^  lady,  the  daughter  of  Sylla  the  dictatorf;  with  whom,  as  some 
^  writers  says,  he  found  Sallust  the  historian  in  bed  not  long  after, 
;  aad  bad  him  soundly  lashed  before  he  dismissed  him.  Tbecon- 
^i  aula,  Pompey  and  Craasus,  having  reaped  all  the  fruit  which  they 

•  *  bad  proposed  from  the  consulship,  of  securing  to  themselves  the 
r    provinces  which  they  wanted,  were  not  much  concerned  about 

tfae  choice  of  their  successors ;  so  that,  after  posponing  the  election 
to  the  end  of  the  year,  they  gave  way  at  last  to  their  enemy,  L. 

*  Domitius  Ahenobarbus;  being  content  to  have  joined  with  him 
.fbieir  friend,  Appius  Claudius  PuLcher. 


I 


4^Urbp.699.    Cic. 53,    Gom.-t-L.  I>oipiti9t  Ahcoobarbys.    A.Claudiui  Pulchcr/i 

As  soon  as  the  new  year  came  on,  Crassus^s  enemies  began  to 
attack  him  in  the  senate:  their  design  was  to  revoke  bis  commis^ 
ai.on,  or  abridge  it  at  least  of  tfae  power  of  making  war  upon  the 
Parthians:  but  Cicero  exerted  himself  so  strenuously  in  his  de^ 
fence,  that  he  baffled  their  attempts,  after  a  warm  contest  with 
the  consuls  themselves  and  aeveral  of  the  consular  senators.  He 
gave  Crassus  an  account  of  the  debate  by  letter,  in  which  he  tells 
bim,  that  he  had  given  proof,  not  only  to  his  friends  and  family, 
but  to  the  whole  city,  of  the  sincerity  of  his  reconciliation  ;  and 
assures  him  of  his  resolution  to  serve  him,  with  all  bis  pains,  ad^ 

^  Quod  in  iis  libris,  qiios  laudat,  personam  desideras  Scaevolv.  Non 
earn  temere  dimovi,  sed  feci  idem^  quod  in  woXirua  Deos  ille  no&ter, 
Plato.  Cum  in  Pirseeum  Socrates  veoiiset  ad  Cephalum,  locupleten| 
et  festivum  senem,  quoad  primus  ille  sermo  hab^sretur  adest  in  ditptiv 
tando  Senex,  &c. 

t  Ad  Att«  4. 1$. 
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vice,  authority,  interest,  in  every  thing  great  or  stnalU  which  cod- 
cerned  himself,  bis  friends,  or  clients;  and  bids  hini  4ook  vpoo 
that  letter,  as  a  league  of  amity,  which  on  his  part  should  be  is- 
Tiolably  observed*. 

The  moiiih  of  February  being  generally  employed  in  gifiog 
audience  to  foreign  princes  and  ambassadors,  Antiochos,  kiagof 
Comagene,  a  territory  on  the  banks  of  the  Eaphrates,t  preferred 
a  petition  to  the  senate  for  some  new  honour  or  privilege,  wbicb 
was  commonly  decreed  to  princes  iu  alliance  with  the  repuUic; 
but  Cicero,  being  in  a  rallying  humour,  made  the  petition  so  ridi- 
culous, that  the  house  rejected  it,  and  at  hia  motion»jreserved  like- 
wise out  of  his  jurisdiction  one  of  his  principal  towns,- Zeegm: 
in  which  was  the  chief  bridge  and  passage  over  the  Eopbrstet. 
Caesar,  in  his  cousulship,  had  granted  to  this  king  the  honour  of 
the  preetexta,  or  the  robe  of  the  Roman  magistrates ;  which  vm 
always  disagreeable  to.  the  nobility,  who  did  not  care  to  see  tbcie 
petty  princes  put,  upon  the  same  rank  with  themselves;  sotl»t 
Cicero,  calling  out  upon  the  nobles,  **  will  you,"  says  he,  ^«ko 
refused  the  praatexta  to  the  kingofBoatra,  suffer  this  Comageaiis 
to  strut  in  purple  !*'  But  this  disappointment  wap  not  more  nor* 
tifying  to  the  king,  than  it  was  to  the  consuls,  whose  best  per* 
quisites  were  drawn  from  these  compliments,  which  were  alviji 
repaid  by  rich  presents;  so  that  Appius  who  had  been  lately  T^ 
conciled  to  Cicero,  and  paid  a  particular  court  to  hnn  at  this 
time,  applied  to  him  by  Atticus  and  their  common  friends,  to 
suffer  the  petitions  of  this  sort  to  pass  quietly,  nor  destroy  tke 
usual  harvest  of  the  month,  and  make  it  quite  barren  to  him. 

Cicero  made  an  excursion  this  spring  to  visit  his  several  setts 
and  estates  in  the  country;  and  in  his  Cumean  villa,  began  ^* 
treatise  on  politics ;  or  on  the  best  state  of  a  city,  and  the  dotiei 
of  a  citizen ;  he  calls  it  a  great  and  laborious  work,  yet  worthy 
of  his  pains,  if  be  ^could  succeed  in  it ;  if  not,  I  shall  throw  it, 
says  he,  into  that  sea,  which  ii  now  before  me,  and  attempt  some-. 
thing  else,  since  it  is  impossi^ble  for  me  to  be  idle/*  It  was  drawn 
up  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  i^n  which  the  greatest  persons  of  the 
old  republic  were  intrbdnced,  debating  on  the  origin  and  best  coin 
stitution  of  government;  Scipio,  Laelius,  Pbilius,  Manilius  &c*t. 

•  Has  Utenit  Telim  exittimes  foederis  habiturat  esse  ¥101,  bod  epiatolc;  Sif^ 
ca,  qHK  tibi  promitto  ac  rccipio,  BanctiBsiioe  etie  obterTaturnni.    Ep.  Fan.  5.  t* 
t  Ep.  Fam.  15.  ].3«4.  ;      >    .'!. 

t  Scrihebam  ilia,  quae  dixeram  iroAiriicu,  spissum  sane  opus  et  opero« 
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The  whole  of  them  was  to  be  distributed  into  Dine  books,  each 
of  them  the  subject  of  one  day's  disputation:  when  he  had  finish^ 
ed  the  two  first,  they  were  read  in  bis  Tusculan  villa  to  some  of 
his  friends ;  where  Sallust,  who  was  one  of  the  company, advised 
him  to  change  his  plan,  and  treat  the  subject  in  bis  own  person, 
aa  Aristotle  had  done  before  bim  ;  alleging,  that  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  those  antients,  instead  of  adding  gravity,  gave  an  air  of  ro« 
nuance  tothe  argument,  which  would  have  the  greater  weight,  when 
delivered  from  himself;  as  being  the  work,  not  of  a  little  sophist, 
or  contemplative  theorist,  but  of  a  consular  senator  and  statesman, 
conversant  in  the  greatest  affairs,  and  writing  what  his  own  prac- 
tice, i^nd  the  experience  of  many  years,  had  taught  him  to  be 
true.  These  reasons  seemed  very  plausible,  and  made  him  think 
of  altering  his  scheme;  especially,  since  by  throwing  the  scene 
10  far  back,  he  precluded  himself  from  touching  on  those  impor- 
tant revolutions  of  the  republic,  which  were  later  than  the  period 
to  which  he  confined  himself:  but,  after  some  deliberation,  being 
unwilling  to  throw  away  the  two  books  already  finished,  with 
which  he  was  much  pleased,  he  resolved  to  stick  to  the  old  plan, 
and  as  he  had  preferred  it  from  the  first,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
offence,  so  he  pursued  it  without  any  other  alteration,  than  that 
of  reducing  the  number  of  books  from  nine  to  six  ;  in  which  form 
they  were  afterwards  published,  and  survived  him  for  several 
ages,  though  now  unfortunately  lost. 

From  the  fragments  of  this  work,  which  still  remain,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  noble  performance,  and  one  of  his  capital 
pieces;  where  all  the  important  questions  in  politics  and  morality 
were  discussed  with  the  greatest  elegance  and  accuracy;  '*of  tb^ 
origin  of  society ;  the  nature  of  law  and  obligation  ;  the  eternal 
difference  of  right  and  wrong ;  of  justice  being  the  only  good  po- 
licy, or  foundation  either  of  public  or  private  prosperity .-  so 
that  he  calls  his  six  books,  so  many  pledges,  given  to  the  public, 
for  the  integrity  of  bis  conductf/'    I'be  younger  Scipio  was  the 

turn :  Bed  si  t^x  sententia  succeHcrit,  bene  erit  opera  posiifi;  tin  minus, 
in  illud  ipsuro  mare  dejiciemus,  quod  ^cribentes  Hijectatamiu ;  aggre- 
diemur  alia,  quoniam  quiesctre  uoo  possuraut,     lb.  14. 

Hanc  ego,  quam  inttituti,  de  repub.  disputationem  in  Africani  per-- 
souam  et  Pbili,  et  Lelii  et  Manilii  contuli,  &c,— ''Keoi,  quod  te  non 
fugit,  magaam  complexus  sum  et  gravem,  et  plurimi  olii,  quod  ^go 
maxirae  egeo. 

t  Cnm  sex  libris,  taoquam  prsdibni  me  ipsam  obttriDxeriiD,  ^noa  tibi  tarn  ?al4e 
probari  gaudeo.    Ad  A  U.  6.  1, 
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principal  speaker  of  the  dialogue^  whose  part  it  was  "  to  assert 
the  excelleuce  of  the  Roniao  coostitution,  preferably  to  that  of  all 
other  states*  :**  who,  in  the  sixth  book,  under  the  fiction  of  t 
dream»  which  is  still  preserved  to  os,  takes  occasion  to  inculcate 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  future  state,  ii) 
a  manner  so  lively  and  entertaining,  that  it  has  been  the  standing 
pattern  ever  since  to  the  wits  of  succeeding  ages,  for  attempting 
the  same  method  of  instilling  moral  lessons,  in  the  form  of  dreams 
or  visions. 

He  was  now  drawn  at  last  into  a  particular  intimacy  anid  corres^ 
pondence  of  letters  with  Csesar ;  wh9  had  long  been  endeavouring 
to  engage  him  to  his  friendship,  and  with  that  view,  bad  jnvited 
bis  brother  Quintus,  to  be  one  of  his  lieutenants  in  Graul :  wberf 
Quintus,  to  pay  his  court  the  l^etter  to  his  general,  joined  heartily 
in  pressing  his  brother  to  an  union  with  him,  instead  of  adhering 
fio  obstinately  to  Fompey,  who,  as  he  tells  him,  was  neither  ao 
sincere,  nor  so  generous  a  friend  as  Cdesarf.  Cicero  did  not  dis- 
like the  advice,  and  expressed  a  readiness  to  comply  with  it;tif 
which  Balbus  gave  an  intimation  to  Cussar,  with  a  letter  also  in- 
closed,  from  Cicero  himself ;  but  the  packet  happening  to  Ml 
into  the  water,  the  letters  were  all  destroyed,  except  a  scraper 
two  of  Balbu8*s,  to  which  Csesar  returned  answer;  *'  I  perceive, 
that  you  had  written  somewhat  about  Cicero,  which  I  could  not 
make  out ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  guess,  it  was  something  rather  to 
be  wished,  than  hoped  for^/*  But  Cicero  sent^another  copy  of 
the  same  letter,  which  came  safe  to  his  hands,  written,  as  be  says, 
in  the  familiar  stile,  yet  without  departing  from  his  dignity. 
Cssar  answered  him  with  all  imaginable  kindness,  and  the  offer 
of  every  things  in  which  his  power  could  serve  him,  telling  him, 
bow  agreeable  his  brother's  company  was  to  him,  by  the  revival 
of  their  old  affection;  and  since  he  was  now  removed  to  such  a 

*  Ad  ■eoiet,  chid  10  illit  dc  repob«  librii  pcrsaadcre  Tideatar  Africftost,  oaaiaa 
remnn  pub.  noitram  ▼cterem  illam  foitte  optimtm.— Dc  Le|^,  H,  x.Tid.  ib.  6.  9. 

•  t  De  Ptonpeio  affeotior  tibi,  we\  ta  potiat  mibi,  nam,  at  scii,  jampridem  ittas 
canto  CesarciB«— Ad  Qaint.  tf.  13. 

I  lUe  icriptit  ad  Balbuin,  fntcicolam  illoni  epistolarom,  in  quo  rocrat  ct  mea  et 
Baibi,  totam  aii)i  aqii%  madidum  redditam  eiie  :  ofc  ne  illud  qoidem  tciat,  meas 
fuiiie  aliqaam  cpfttolani.  Scd  ex  Balbi  epiitola  paaca  verba  iotellexerat,  ad  qo« 
rescripsitliit  verbii,  Dc  Cicerone  video  te  quiddam  •cripsiise,  qnod  e|^o  noo  ioiel- 
lexi ;  quantum  autem  coojectura  conseqnebar  id  erat  bujusmodi,  ut  mafia  optaO' 
dum,  quam  ■perandnm  putarem.    Ad  Quint,  2.  12. 
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distance  from  him,  be  would  take  care,  that  in  their  mutual  want 
of  each  other,  be  should  have  cause  at  least  to  rejoice,  that  hid 
brother  was  with  him,  rather  than  any  one  else.  He  thanks  him 
•Is  for  sending  the  lawyer  Trebatius  to  him,  and  says  upon  it  jo* 
cosely,  that  there  was  not  a  man  before  in  his  army,  who  knew 
how  to  draw  a  recognizance.  Ciceroj  in  his  account  of  this  let- 
ter to  his  brother,  says ;  "  it  is  kind  in  you,  and  like  a  brother,  to 
press  me  to  his  friendship,  though  I  am  running  that  way  apace 
myself,  and  shall  do,  what  often  happens  to  ttavellers,  who  rising 
later  than  they  intended,  yet,  by  quickening  their  speed,  come 
sooner  to  their  journey's  end  than  if  they  had  set  out  earlier;  so 
I  who  have  overslept  myself  in  my  observance  of  this  man,  though 
you  were  frequently  rousiug  me,  will  correct  my  past  laziness  by 
mending  my  pace  for  the  future." — But  as  to  his  seeking  any  ad- 
vantage or  personal  benefit  from  this  alliance,  '*  believe  me,"say^' 
he,  "you  who  know  me;  I  have  from  him  already  what  I  most 
value,  the  assurance  of  his  affection,  which  I  prefer  to  all  the 
great  things  which  he  offers  nie.*' — In  another  letter,  he  says; 
**  I  lay  no  great  stress  on  his  promises,  want  no  farther  honours, 
nor  desire  any  new  glory,  and  wish  nothing  more  but  the  conti^ 
nuance  of  his  esteem,  yet  live  still  in  such  a  course  of  ambition 
and  fatigue,  as  if  I  were  expecting  whlft  I  do  not  really  desire*.'* 
But  though  he  made  no  use  of  Caesar*s  generosity  for  himself, 
yet  he  used  it  freely  for  his  friends :  for  besides  his  brother,  who 
•was  Caesar's  lieutenant,  and  Trebatius,  who  was  his  lawyer ;  he 
procured  an  eminent  post  for  Orfius,  and  a  regiment  for  Curtius : 
yet  Csesar  was  chiding  him  all  the  while  for  his  reservedness  in 
askingf.  His  recommendatory  letterof  Trebatius,  will  shew  both 
what  a  share  he  possessed  tit  this  time  of  Caesar's  confidence,  and 
with  what  an  affectionate  zeal  he  used  to  recommend  his  friends* 

"  CicEKO  TO  Cjbsar,  Emperor. 

''See,  how  I  have  persuaded  myself  to  consider  you  as  a  second 
self;  not  only  in  what  affects  my  own  interest,  but  in  what  con- 

^  Promitsis  iis,  qu»  ostendit,  noQ  valde  pcndco :  Dec  bonores  litio,  nvc  detidero 
frloriam:  magisque  ejus  Tolontalis  perpetuitatem,  quam  promiitorum  exitum  ex* 
pecto,  Ylro  lameD  ia  ea  ambit ioDe  et  labore,  taaqaam  id,  quod  uoo  postulO| 
ejcpcteiD,     lb.  3.  5, 

-f  M.  Curtio  Tribunatum  ab  eo  petivi, — lb.  2.  is.  Ep.  Fam.y.S. 

De  Tribuuutu-^mibi  ipae  Ca*Bar  nominatim  Cartio  paratam  csae  rcscripsit, 
meamque  ia  rugaado  ferecandiiin  objurgarit.    ildQuis.  3,  1, 
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cerD8  roy  friends:  I  bad  resolved,  wbittiertoever  I  went  abroad, 
to  carry  CTrebatius  along  with  me;  that  I  migbt  bring  bim  home 
adorned  with  the  fruits  of  my  care  and  kindness;  but  since  Pom- 
pey*s  stay  in  Rome  baa  been  longer  than  I  expected,  and  my 
own  erresolution,  to  wbicb  you  are  no  stranger,  will  either  wiiolly 
binder,  or  at  least  retard,  my  going  abroad  at  all :  see  wbat  I  bsfe 
taken  upon  myself:  I  began  presently,  to  resolve  that  Trebstiua 
should  expect  the  same  things  from  you,  wbicb  he  bad  been  hop- 
ing for  from  me:  nor  did  I  assure  him  with  less  frankness  of  your 
good-will,  than  I  used  to  do  of  my  own ;  but  a  wonderful  incident 
fell  out,  both  as  a  testimony  of  my  opinion,  and  pledge  of  yosr 
humanity ;  for  while  I  was  talking  of  this  very  Trebatius  st  my 
bouse,  with  our  friend  Bslbus,  your  letter  was  delivered  tome; 
in  the  end  of  which  you  said ;  *  as  to  M.  Orfius,  whom  yoa  re* 
commended  to  roe,  I  will  make  him  even  king  of  Gaul,  or  liem 
tenant  of  Lepta ;  send  me  another  therefore,  if  you  please,  whom 
I  may  prefer.*  We  lifted  up  pur  hands  both  I  and  Balbus;  the 
occasion  was  so  pat,  that  it  seemed  nut  to  be  accidental,  bat  di- 
vine. I  send  you  therefore  Trebatius;  and  send  himso, ssat 
first  indeed  I  designed,  of  my  own  accord,  but  now  also  by  your 
invitation:  embrace  bim^  my  dear  Cflesar,  with  all  your  usoal 
courtesy ;  and  whatever  yo«  could  be  induced  to  do  for  my  frieodii 
out  of  your  regard  to  me,  confer  it  all  singly  upon  him.  I  will 
be  answerable  for  the  man ;  not  in  my  former  stjie,  which  yoa 
justly  rallied,  when  I  wrote  to  you  about  Milo,  but  in  the  .true 
Roman  phrase,  which  men  of  sense  use ;  that  there  is  notsnbo* 
nester,  worthier,  modester  man  living:  I  roust  add,  whatmakei 
the  principal  part  of  bis  character,  that  he  has  a  singular  memory 
and  pefect  knowledge  of  the  civil  law.  I  ask  for  him,  neither  a 
regiment,  nor  grvernment,  nor  any  certain  piece  of  preferment; 
I  ask  your  benevolence  and  generosity ;  yet  am  not  against  the 
adorning  him,  whenever  you  shall  think  proper,  with  tboae 
trappings  also  of  glory :  in  short,  I  deliver  the  whole  man  to  you, 
from  my  hand,  as  we  say,  into  yours,  illustrious  for  victory  and 
faith.  But  I  am  more  importunate  than  I  need  to  be  to  you; 
yet  I  know  you  will  excuse  it.  Take  care  of  your  health,  and 
continue  to  love  me,  as  you  now  do  *." 

Trebatius  was  of  a  lazy,  indolent,  studious  temper  ;  a  lover  of 
books  and  good  company ;  eagerly  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  RciD^ 

.  ^  Ep,  F«ii.  7,  s* 
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/hplly  out  of  h'lB  elemeDt  in  a  camp:  and  because  Caesar, 

lb  tbe  infinite  hurry  of  his  affairs,  could  not  presently  admit 

bia  familiarity,  and  prefer  him  so  soon  as  be  expected,  be 

^^red  of  the  drudgery  of  attending  him,  and  impatient  to  be 

again.   Under  these  circumstances  there  is  a  series  of  let- 

bim  from  Cicero,  written  not  oiily  with  the  disinterested 

of  a  friend,  but  the  solicitude  even  of  a  parent,  employ- 

^  4ij[l  tbe  arts  of  insinuation,  as  well  of  the  grave,  as  of  tbe  face* 

ind,  to  hinder  him  from  ruining  his  hopes  and  fortunes  by  bis 

I  imprudence.    '*  He  laughs  at  his  childish  hankering  after  the 

;  bids  him  reflect  on  the  end  for  which  he  went  abroad,  and 

*  - 

€  it  with  constancy ;  obserrea,  from  the  Medea  of  Euripides^ 

many   had  served  themselves  and  tbe  public  well,  at  a  dia* 

from  their  country ;  whilst  others,  by  spending  their  lives 

^  l^iljioxne,  had  lived  and  died  iogloriously ;  of  which  number,  says 

i^,you  would  have  been  one,  if  we  had  not  tburstyou  out;  and 

I  am  now  acting  Medea,  take  this  otbsr  lesson  from  me,  that 

M[J^  who  is  not  wise  for  himself,  is  wise  to  no  purpose V    He 

j^ilHes  his  impatience,  or  rather  **  imprudence;  as  if  be  had  car* 

^fd  a  bond,  not  a  letter  to  Cssar,  and  thought  that  be  had  nothing 

.a  do,  but  to  take  his  money  and  return  home;  not  recollecting^ 

^l^t  even  those  who  followed  king  Ptolemy  with  bon4i  to  Alex- 

.^tfldria,  had  not  yet  brought  back  a  penny  of  money f.  You  write 

word,  says  he,  that  Cvsar  now  consults  you;  I  bad  rather 


^^'%ur 


that  he  consults  your  interest^.    Let  me  die,  if  I  do  not 

'pelieve,  such  is  your  vanity,  that  you  had  rather  be  consulted 

than  enriched  by  him§.**    By  these  railleries  and  perpetual  ad- 
ttti 

W      *  To  modo  ineptias  iatas  Ic  deaideria  nrbia  k,  arlMUiitatis  depone :  Ss,  quo  coniilio 


¥ 


profectat  ca,  id  aaaidaitate  &  Tirtute  cooaeqaere.— 

rjf  Nam  maUi  anam  rem  beoe  geaaere  &  pablicam,  patria  procal. 

;«  MuUiy  qui  domi  ctaten  agerent,  propterea  aont  inprobati. 

[f        Qao  ID  nonero  tu  certe  faiaaea,  alai  te  •xtraaiaaeaivt— %  quaodo  Medeam  afere 
g     coepi,  illud  semper  memento,  qai  ipae  sibi  anplena  prodcaac  non  qoit,  nrquirqaam 
aapit.     Ep,  Fam.  7,  6. 

t  Subimpradcoa  videbare ;  taoqoam  enim  ayngrapbam  ad  imperalorcm,  non 
cptatulam  attalissea,  aic,  pecuuia  ablata  domam  redira  propcrabaa.  Nee  tibi  in 
meotem  Teniebat,  eoa  ipaoa,  qui  cam  aybgrapbla  Teniaaeal  Alexandriam,  nammom 
ndbac  nullum  aoferre  potoitae«    lb.  17« 

X  Con^uli  quidem  te  a  Cctare  acribiaj  aed  ego  tibi  ab  illo  conauU  ▼ellen  — — i 
lb.  xi. 

^  Moriar,  ni,  qax  ttta  gloria  eat,  puto  te  malle  a  Cvtara  oonanli,  qifam  inanrarf 
lb.  13. 
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monitions,  be  made  Trebatius  ashamed  of  hia  softness,  and  coo* 
tent  to  stay  with  Caesar,  by  whose  favour  and  generosity  be  was 
cured  at  last  of  all  his  uneasiness ;  and  haring  here  laid  the  founds 
Rtion  of  his  fortunes,  flourished  afterwards  in  the  court  of  Avh 
gustus,  with  the  character  of  the  most  learned  lawyer  of  that  •ge\ 

Capsar  was  now  upon  his  second  expedition  into  Britain,  which 
raised  much  talk  and  expectation  at  Rome,  and  gave  Cicero  no 
small  concern  for  the  safety  of  his  brother,  who,  asooeof  CsMsr^i 
lieutenants,  was  to  bear  a  considerable  part  in  itf.  But  the  ac* 
counts  which  he  received  from  the  place,  soon  eased  bim  of  hit 
apprehensions,  by  informing  bim,  that  there  was  nothing  either 
to  fear  or  to  hope  from  the  attempt ;  no  danger  from  the  people, 
no  spoils  from  the  country  j!.  In  a  letter  from  Atttcus,  **  we  are 
in  suspense,"  says  he,  "  about  the  British  war :  it  is  certain  that 
the  access  of  the  island  is  strongly  fortified  ;  and  it  is  known  also 
already,  that  their  is  not  a  grain  of  silver  in  it,  oor  any  thing  elie 
but  slaves;  of  whom  you  would  scarce  expect  any,  I  dare  say, 
skilled  in  music  or  letters§."  In  another  to  Trebatius ;  **  I  bear 
that  there  is  not  either  any  gold  or  silver  in  the  island  ;  if  so,  you 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  one  of  their  chariots,  and  fly  back 
to  us||. 

From  tbeir  railleries  of  this  kind  on  the  barbarity  and  miseryof 
our  island,  one  cannot  help  reflecting  on  the  surprising  fate  and 
revolutions  of  kingdoms :  how  Rome,  once  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  the  seat  of  arts,  empire  and  glory,  now  lies  sunk  in  slotb, 
Ignorance,  and  poverty  ;  enslaved  to  the  roost  cruel,  as  well  tito 
the  most  contemptible  of  tyrants,  superstition  and  religious  iiB- 

•  -«Niti  quid  (n,  docte  TrclMli 
Bitscotis. — Hor.  ShI«  s,  1.  79. 

t  Ex  Quinti  fmtrit  literis  toipicor  jam  cam  esse  in  Britftonia:  sBspesto  nis* 
cxp«cto  quid  agnl.— Ad  Alt.  4.  IS. 

X  O  jocuudat  miUt  t«afl  d?  Britannia  litcraa !  Timcbam  oceanam,  timebam  littM 
iotalae.     Rcliqna  non  ej^id^m  conlaqiMO.    Ad  Quint.  1.  )6. 

De  Brilaunicit  rebus  cof nori  ex  tuis  litcrifi*  nihil  esse  ncc  qnod  metnaBafi  ■« 
qnod  gaudeamua.    lb«  3*  1* 

§  Britannici  belli  exitat  expectatur.  Constat  enim  ndilns  insn.lsi  munitot  (MC 
muificii  mulibns*  Elisni  illud  jam  cognitum  eat,  neque  argenti  acrupnlum  <ii' 
■Hum  iu  ilia  insula,  neque  ullam  spem  praedv,  uisi  ex  mancipiia;  ex  qnibus  aaUo* 
yi^to  te  lilcria,  nut  mnsicia  erudi(oa  expectare.    Ad  Alt,  4.  16. 

II  In  Britannia  nikil  cMe  audio  ueque  auri  neqite  argcnti.  Id  si  ita  cstfCSli'** 
■lk|O0d  anadeg  capijas,  ct  nd  bos  qnam  primttm  recwrrns.    Ep«  Fam,  7.  7, 
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MMture;  while  this  remote  country,  anciently  the  jest  and  con* 
einpt  of  the  polite  Romans,  is  become  the  happy  seat  of  liberty, 
ilenty,  and  letters ;  flourishing  in  all  the  arts  and  refinements  of 
iwW  life;  yet  running  perhaps  the  same  course  which  Rome  itself 
MkI  run  before  it ;  from  virtuous  industry  to  wealth;  from  wealth 
p  luxury;  from  luxury  to  an  impatience  of  discipline  and  cor- 
!«lption  of  morals ;  till,  by  a  total  degeneracy  and  loss  of  virtue, 
^ing  grown  ripe  for  destruction,  it  falls  at  last  a  prey  to  some 
Mrdy  oppressor,  and,  with  the  loss  of  liberty,  losing  every  thing 
ris€  that  is  valuable,  sinks  gradually  again  into  its  original 
lltrbarisra. 

Clicero,  taking  it  for  granted  that  Trebatius  followed  Ceser  into 
l^ritain,  begins  to  joke  with  him  upon  the  wonderful  figure 
Ibai  a  British  lawyer  would  make  at  Rome ;  and  as,  it  was 
lis  profession  to  guard  other  people's  safety,  bids  him  be- 
pnre  that  he  himself  was  not  caught  by  the  British  charioteers*. 
iMit  Trebatius,  it  seems,  knew  how  to  take  care  of  himself  with- 
Mt  Cicero*s  advice ;  and  when  Csesar  passed  over  to  Britain,  chose 
to  stay  behind  in  Gaul :  this  gave  a  fresh  handle  for  raillery  ;  and 
ESicero  congratulates  him  upon  being  arrived  at  last  into  a  country 
irbere  he  was  thought  to  know  something;  that  if  he  had  gone 
3iTer  also  to  Britain,  there  would  not  have  been  a  man  in  all  that 
preat  island  wiser  than  himself.'*— He  observes,  "  that  he  was 
ipuch  more  cautious  in  military,  than  in  civil  contests;  and  won- 
ders, that,  being  such  a  lovier  of  swimming,  he  could  not  be  per* 
iumded  to  swim  ii^  the  pcean  ;  and,  when  he  could  not  be  kept 
nway  from  every  shew  of  gladiators  at  Rome,  had  not  the  curi* 
Mity  to  see  the  British  charioteers  :  he  rejoices,  however,  after 
bIU  that  he  did  not  go;  since  they  should  not  now  be  troubled 
with  the  impertinence  of  his  British  stories/' 

Quintus  Cicero,  who  had  a  genius  for  poetry,  was  projecting  the 
plan  of  a  poem,  upon  their  British  expedition,  and  begged  his 
brother's  assistance  in  it :  Cicero  approved  the  design,  and  ob^ 
terved  upon  it  "  that  the  nature  and  situation  of  places  so 
Strange,  the  manners  of  the  people,  their  battles  with  them,  and 
the  general  himself,  Caesar,  were  excellent  subjects  for  poetry^ 
but  as  to  his  assistance,  it  was  sending  owls  to  Athens:  that 

*  MIra  cnim  persona  induci  potest  Britanoki  Jorls consult^    Ep.  Fan.  7*  si« 
TOf  H^i  caeteris  caverp  didicitti,  in  pritannU  m  i^b  eaiedariit  dcapiaris  c«Tct<K 
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Quiotua,  who  bad  finished  four  tngodiet  in  riTtof  ifaj^p  cmM 
not  want  either  help  orfiimeiothet  wejr.afknr  ImBlBClianri 
theTrotdet.  lo  other  letten,  hetnewenoMM  anfftonrif^lhitji 
WM  impoMible  to  cooceiTe  how  mnch  he  wntnd  teiooffo'lhr 
•ifyiDg:  that  to  write  veraes  reqoiied  en  ceee  end  cbeerinbe 
miud,  which  the  timee  had  taken  from  bin;  end  thnt  hia poni- 
cal  flame  was  quite  eztiogniabed  by  the  aad  pnonpact  of  fUqi 
before  him*. 

He  bad  aent  Cnaar  hia  Greek  poem  in  three  bookn^  nn4be  lih 
lory  of  hia  cooaulahip ;  and  Caeaar'a  judgment  npow  it  wna^ 
the  beginning  of  it  waa  aa  good  aa  any  thing  wbicb  be  hud 
aeen  in  that  hingoage,  but  that  the  following  liocm^  ton 
place  were  not  equal  in  accuracy  and  apirit  Cioeio  deeiina  tiMh 
fore  to  know  of  hia  brother,  what  GuMrrenlly  thought  of  riii 
whole ;  whether  the  matter  or  the  atile  diapleaaed  bioi ;  andlMlll 
that  he  would  tell  him  the  troth  fVeely ;  ''ainco  whetberOaalr 
liked  it  or  not»  he  should  not,**  he  aaya,  **  be  a  jot  tbe  kft 
pleaaed  with  bimaeiff/'  He  began  however  another 
bis  brother's  eameat  request,  to  be  addressed  to  Cssenr,  hoi; 
some  progress,  was  so  dissatisfied  with  it,  that  be  ton  itts  Jil 
Qnintus  still  urging,  and  signifying;  that  he  had  aoqoninled  GMr 
with  the  design,  be  was  obliged  to  resume  it,  and  actuallj  finiAsi 
an  epic  poem  in  honour  of  Cesar ;  which  he  prominea  to  send  m 
soon  aa  be  could  find  a  proper  con? eyance,  that  it  might  not  be 
lost,  aa  Quintua'a  tragedy  of  Erigone  waa  in  coming  from  Gael; 
**  the  only  thing,*'  says  he,  ''which  had  not  found  a  aafis  paaaage, 
BiQce  Caeaar  governed  that  province§.*' 


*  Qood  n«  de  fariendii  Tertibiii  rogai,  ivcrHibilc  est,  mi  Iratcr,  ^aiit«B 
tempore — Facercm.tamen  nt  potMoi,  led— epw  ctl  adi  potOM  y»ii«i  asisM  ih 
critatc,  qoam  plaae  aiibi  tempora  eripiuot.    lb,  3. 5« 

De  veraibui — deest  mihi  opera,  c|nw  noo  raodo  tempus,  acd  ctiaai 
aniinuni  ab  omni  cura  vacuum  deuderat:  aed  abe«t  etiam  lyfanc#^ 
&c.     lb.  4. 

t  Sed  heuf  tu,  celari  videor  a  te  qoo  modo  dicit,  mi  frater,  de  noitni 
versibus  C%bar  ?  Nam  primum  Hbruro  se  legitse  acripait  ad  mcaatc: 
ct  prima  bic»  ut  neget  ae  oe  Grceca  qoidem  meliora  legiaae;  reliqoaa^ 

qnendam  locum  pa^v^wtpa.  Hoc  eoim  utitor  Terbo.  Die  mihi  Ternaiy 
num  aut  rra  eum  aut  ^apaimyp  non  dtfiectat  ?  Nihil  ett  qaod  vercare. 
£go  euim  ne  pito  quidem  miiiui  me  aroabo.     lb.  t.  ]6« 

X  Foema  ad  Cssarem,  quod  conpotaeraiDy  ioctdi.    lb.  S.  1.  aec.4. 

^  Quod  aae  inititotain  ad  iltan  poema  jobea  pcrficcrc;  ctaidbteataa  taai  opera, 
tum  ammo  sum  multo  mafpi,  qaoniam  ex  epiatola,  qaan  ad  tc  nUcran,  cofoorit^ 
Caesar  me  aliquid  eise  cxoraum  j  rercrtar  ad  iDititntam.    lb.  8. 
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While  Cicero  wai  eippressiog  no  imall  dissatisfaction  at  the 
vieasures  which  his  prcnieot  situation  obliged  him  topursue,  Csesar 
was  doing  every  thing  in  bis  power  to  make  him  easy :  be  treated 
fais  brother  with  as  much  kindness  as  if  Cicero  bimselF  bad  been 
his  general ;  gave  him  the  choice  of  his  winter  quarters^  and  the 
legion  which  he  best  liked* :  and  Clodius,  happening  to  write  to 
him  from  Rome,  he  shewed  the  letter  to  Quintus,  and  declared 
that  he  would  not  answer  it;  though  Quintus  civily  pressed  him 
not  to  put  such  an  affront  upon  CLodigs  for  their  sakesf.  In  the 
fnidst  of  all  bis  hurry  in  Britain^  he  sent  frequent  accounts  to 
.Cicero,  in  his  own  hand,  of  his  progress  and  success;  and  at  the 
instant  of  quitting  the  island,  wrote  to  him  from  the  very  shore,  of 
the  embarkment  of  the  troops,  and,  his  having  taken  hostages,  and 
imposed  a  tribute:  and,  lest  he  should  be  surprised  at  having  no 
letter  at  the  same  time  from  his  brother,  be  acquaints  him,  that 
Quintus  was  then  at  a  distance  from  him,  and  could  not  take  the 
benefit  of  that  express :  Cicero  received  all  these  letters  at  Rome, 
in  less  than  a  month  after  date,  and  takes  notice,  in  one  of  them, 
that  it  arrived  on  the  twentieth  day ;  a  dispatch  equal  to  that  of 
our  present  couriers  by  the  post:^ 

As  to  the  news  of  the  city,  this  summer,  Cicero  tells  his  brother, 
*'  that  there  were  some  hopes  of  an  election  of  magistrates,  but 

Quod  mebortarif,  nt  absolvam,  habeo  absolutum  suave,  mihi  quidem 
uti  videtur,  eno^  ad  Csflsrem.  Scd  quaero  locnpletem  tabellarium,  pe 
accidat  quod  Erigonsd  tase ;  cui  soli,  Csesare  imperatore,  iter  ex  Gallia 
tiituni  non  fuit.     lb.  H* 

*  Qaintuin  meoin-*-Dii  boni;  qoemadmodaiii  tractaC,  hoiiort«  digaitate,  gratit? 
Noo  aecut  ac  ti  ego  eit^m  imperator.  Hiberaam  IcgiQaem  eligeadi  optio  delata 
.commodam^  at  ad  mescribit.    Ad  Alt.  4  18. 

f  In  qua  prinam  est  de  Clodii  ad  Ciesareai  litcrti,  to  quo  Cstarit  consilium 
|Mt>bo,  quod  tibi  amautiasime  petenti  Teniaia  non  dedit,  nt  aUnn  ad  illaoi  Fnrtmm 
Verbum  rcscriberet.    Ad  Quint,   l.  sec.  4, 

X  Ab  Quioto  fraire  et  a  Gctare  accept  A,  D.  IX.  Kal.  Nov.  litcrai,  confecta 
Britannia,  obtidibus  acceptis,  nulla  prada.  inperata  tamen  pecunia,  dataa  a  litto- 
ribni  firitanniir,  proxiaio  A.  D.  VI,  Kal,  Octob.  excrcitom  Britauaia  reportabant. 
Ad  Att.  4.  17. 

£x  Britannia  Cesar  ad  me  KaU  Sept.  dcdit  literas  :  qnas  ego  acccpi  A.  D,  I  III. 
^al.  Octob.  satis  commodas  de  Britannicis  rebus :  qnibai,  ne  admirer,  quod  a  te 
nullas  acccperim,  scribit  se  tine  te  fuisse,  cum  ad  mare  acceiaerit.  Ad  Qutat.  3, 1. 
sec.  7. 

Cum  banc  jam  epistolam  complicarem,  tabcllarit  a  Tobit  TaDemnl  ad  D.XI,  Kal, 
Sfpt.  vicesimb  die    lb*  3^  1,  sec.  5, 
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those  uncertain ;  some  suspicion  of  a  dictator,  yet  that  not  more 
certain  ;  a  great  calm  in  tlie  forum;  but  of  a  city,  aeemed  loke 
quieted  rather  by  the  efiecis  of  age^  than  of  concord:  thatkii 
own  conduct,  as  well  in  public  as  in  private,  was  Just  what  Quints 
bad  advised,  softer  than  the  tip  of  his  ear;  aod  his  TOtct  in  the 
senate,  such  as  pleased  others  rather  than  himselC 


*<  Sucli  ills  doe«  wretched  war  umd  dsscordl  breed, 

the  bribery  was  never  carried  so  high,  as  at  this  time,  by  theco^ 
sular  candidates,  Memmius,  Domitius,  Scauriis,   Messala ;  tbt 
they  were  all  alike ;  no  eminence  in  any ;  for  money  levelled  the 
dignity  of  them  all :  that  above  eighty  thousand  pounds  wu  pis- 
mised  to  the  first  tribe  ;  and  money  grown  so  scarce,  by  tbispi^ 
fusion  of  it,  that  interest  was  risen  from  four,  to  eight  per  ceit* 
Memmius  and  Cn.  Domitius,  who  joined  their  interests,  lasdi 
a  strange  sort  of  contract  with  the  consuls,  which  was  drswosf 
ID  writing,  and  attested  in  proper  form  by  many  of  tbeir  friesii 
00    both  sides;  by  which, ''the  consuls  obliged    themselves  Is 
serve  them   with  all  tbeir  power  in  the  ensuing  election;  ssl 
they  on  their  part  undertook,  when  elected,  to  procure  for  the 
consuls  what  provinces  they  desired;    and  gave  a  bond  of  abow 
3000/.  to  provide  three  augurs«  who  should  testify,    thattbcy 
were  present  at  making  a  law  for  granting  those  provinces,  wbei 
DO  such  law  had  ever  been  made;  and  twoconsular  senators, wbo 
should  atfirm,  that  they  were  present  likewise  at  passing  a  decree 
of  the   senate,  for  furnishing  the  same  provinces  with  arms  and 
money,    when   the  senate  had  never  been  consulted  about  it*." 
Memmius,  who  was  strongly  supported  by  Caesarf,  finding  some 
reason  to  dislike  his  bargain,  resolved  to  break  it,  and,  by  Poifi* 
pey's  advice,  gave  an  account  of  it  to  the  senate.     Pompey  was 

*  Consulcs  flagrant  infHiuia)  quod  C.  Memmius  candidatot  pactioocm  io  smiii 
rccltavit,  f|uRm  ipnc  et  buur  competitor  Domitiuii  cum  consulibua  fecisMut,  afj 
anbo  II.  S.  quadragena  coiiRulibus  dareur,  si  essenfc  ipai  coosulca  facii,  nifi  tm 
aug^ures  di  dissent  qui  se  adfuiKie  diceicnt,  cum  lex  curiata  frrrctor,  quae  UUbm 
CBiet ;  ct  duo  coDiularrn,  qui  se  diccrent  in  ornandia  proTinciis  conaularibot  Kii< 
bcodo  affuisse,  rumomnino  ne  senatus  quidem  alTuissct.  Use  |>actio  noa  Tcrbti 
scd  nominibuset  perscriptionibui,  mullorum  tabulis  cum  esiie  facta  diccrrtari  pro* 
lata  a  Memmio  est  nominibus  inductis,  anctore  Pomprio— Ad  Alt.  4.  I8. 

t  Mcmmium  Caetarii  omnei  opet  confirroant*-— lb,  15«  1^. 
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pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  mortifying  the  consul  Domitius  ; 
and    willing   likewise  to  take  some  revenge  on  Appius,  who, 
though    his   near  relation,  did  not  enter  so  fully  as  he  expected 
into  his  measures* :  but  Cesar  was  much  out  of  humour  at  this 
Slept;  OS   i^  ^^^  likely  to  raise  great  scandal  io  the  city,   and 
strengthen  the   interest  of  those   who  were  endeavouring  to  re« 
strain   that  infamous  corruption,  which  was  the  main  instrument 
of  advancing  his  power.    Appius  never  changed  countenance, 
nor  lost  any  credit  by  the  discovery;  but  his  colleague  Domitius, 
who  affected  the  character  of  a  patriot,  was  extremely  discom* 
posed ;  and  Memmius,  now  grown  desperate,  resolved  to  pro« 
i  mote  the  general  disorder,  and  the  creation  of  a  dictator^. 
I      'Quintus  sent  his  brother  word  from  Gaul,  that  it  was  reported 
1:   there  that  he  was  present  at  this  cH>ntract:  but  Cicero  assures 
!   bim  that  it  was  false,  and  that  the  bargain  was  of  such  a  nature, 
i.   ss  Memmius  had  opened  it  to  the  senate,   that  no  honest  man 
r   could  have  been  present  at  it§.    The  senate  was  highly  incensed  ; 
I    and,  to  check  the  insolence  of  the  parties  concerned,  passed  a  de« 
I    cree,  that  their  conduct  should  be  enquired  into  by  what  they 
!    called  a  private,  or  silent  judgment ;  where  the  sentence  was  not 
to  be  declared  till  after  the  election,  yet  so,  as  to  make  void  the 
e^tion  of  those  who  should  be  found  guilty :  this  they  resolved 
to  execute  with  rigour,  and  made  an  allotment  of  judges  for  that 
purpose  :  for  some  of  the  tribunes  were  prevailed  with  to  inter* 
pose  their  negative,  on  pretence  of  hindering  all  inquisitions,  not 
specially  authorised  by  the  peoplejl* 

This  detestable  bargain  of  forging  laws  and  decrees  at  pleasure, 
in  which  so  many  of  the  6r8t  ranks  were  concerned,  either  as  prin* 
cipals  or  witnesses,  is  alleged,  by  an  ingenious  French  writer,  as 
a  flagrant  instance  of  that  libertinism  which  hastened  the  de« 
atruction  of  Rome.    So  far  are  private  vices  from  being  public 

*  Dio.  1. 39,  p.  lis, 

t  Vl  qui  jftoi  iotelli|:ebaniut  ennnciationem   illam  Memiiiii  ?a1de  Cciari  dii» 

plicere^Ad  Att.  4.  l6. 

J  Hie  Appiuf  eral  idem ;  niliil  i»nc  jtcture.  Corroeril  »Uer,  et  plane,  ia- 
qoam,  jacebat.  Memmiui  aQtem— plane  refrixerat,  et  eo  roagia  nnoc  cogitarc 
Dictaturan,  torn  farrre  joilitio  et  onoiani  reram  liceotic.    lb.  18. 

§  Qaod  srribia  te  audiaae,  in  caodidatorom  cooaularimn  cottione  me  ioterfniiae, 
id  falium  ett.  Ejairoodi  eoim  pactionea  in  itta  coitione  facts  aunt,  quaa  postea 
Bleromiua  patefecit,  nt  nemo  bonus  intereise  debnefit Ad  Qnint.  3.  1.  aec.  5. 

(I  At  aenatui  decrerit  ot  taciturn  judicium  ante  comitia  fierct—— Magnus  timor 
candidmtoran,    8cd  quidam  judicca— Tribunot  pi.  appellarnnt,  ne  iBjnaau  popnll 
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beoefiti,  that  tbit  great  repaUic,  of  all  othew  the  nMl  Ate  «1 
flMrisbiiig,  owed  the  loes  of  its  libcr^  to  Bothinf  cbe  tea 
general  defectioo  of  its  citiaeiit»  from  the  probity  and  disctpliKrf 
tbeir  tDoettofs.  Cicero  often  (oreteb  tbeir  appponchiag  rainliM 
tbit  very  ceote;  and  wben  be  bawaab  the  wratcbedneMof  lb 
iUmeap  utnally  joint  tbe  wkkedaeaa  of  tbeir  monla  aa  tbe  geaatt 
aooioe  of  it*. 

Bot  left  tbeee  oorropt  caodidatet  ■bouki  eaeape  wUhoot  parifc 
nent,  tbej  were  all  publicly  impeacbed  by  diKeraot 
and  tbecity  waa  now  in  a  great  ferment  about '  tbnoi;  *^i 
aa  Ciceio  myt,  **  eitber  tbe  men  or  laws  moat  aaoflHarfl^  pdMa 
yet  will  all;*  says  be,  «*  be  aoqoittad ;  for  trinia  an  nam  maHgrf 
ao  eormptly,  that  no  bmo  will  ever  be  conJawined  fiar  iha  flMi^ 
unlaw  for  mordert-**  Bot  Q.  Scevola,  onn  of  the  tribaae^fiib 
a  mora  effectual  way  to  oMrtlfy  tbcon  by  reaolvin^  to  hindartfjjf 
daction  of  consola  during  bia  magiatracy»  in  whicli  be  paiBMM 
and  by  bia  antbority  dimolvad  all  tbeawembliaarnwwed  fertfH 
pnrpoae}.  Tba  tribonitian  candidalea.  bonyoawr^ 
aUy  modest  tbis  year:  for  tbey  made  ao  agwensent 
tbamsalvas,  wbkbibqr  all  cooanned  by  oath,  ^. That  in 
cutipg  tbeir  aeveral  inleicsis^  tbey  wonM  anboiit  their  condntfli 
tbe  judgment  of  Cato^  and  deposit  four  tbousaod  pounds  a-pisok 
in  bis  bands,  to  be  forfeited  by  those  whom  lie  should  condeso 
of  any  irregular  practice.*'  ^  If  tbe  election  provea  free/'  aiji 
Cicero,  *'  as  it  is  thought  it  will,  Cato  ulone  can  do  more  this 
all  the  laws  snd  all  the  judges!/' 

j«dicareat«  Kcf  cft^il,  comitiA  diUts  ts  8.  C.  6mm  lex  4r  tacUo  jadirio  icncltf* 
Veoit  kfi  diti.    TtrcallM  iaitrccttit— Ad  An.  4.  l6. 

*  Hit  prctcrtis  aMfibttt  9»qm  tcaiporlbn,  ^bM  Ita  ptolapsA  resp.  cat,  il 
omniiiai  oplbvt  rdntaaada,  ac  cocfcffida  sit,    Dt  INvia.  9:  S. 

Qai  f il  r««ip.  aflUctiM  ct  opprcMua  altcris  tcfliforlbiit,  ac  pcrditU  norhv,  ii 
▼etercm  difnitatcm  ct  libcrUlcai  vittdicatanit^— Ep.  Faa.  3.  S. 

t  I>«  anibitv  pottalaU  tmmt  oaiM*,  qai  cooialataai  pctMit— -V«g»o  ffvs  ia  mtf 
etU    Pro|iifrca  qnod  aat  iMNaiBam  aat  Icfaai  iatcritat  attcaditar— Ad  Qaia.  3.f. 

^d  oai«et  »bsoW«atar,  ace  pottbac  qaisqaaai  damaabitar,  aiai  qai  biMaiam 
occiderit.— Ad  All.  4.  l6. 

}  Coaiitioraai  qaotidic  tia|^li  dicf  tollaatar  obaaaciattonibof ,  augaa  volaatalt 
bouoraai-^Ad  Quin.  3.  3. 

Obniinciatioaibus  per  ScCtoUbi  iaterpotilis,  fiagalisdicbus— Ad  Att«4.  !& 

^  TribuniCii  candidati  jararvnt  kc  arbitrio  Calonif  pelilaros  :  apvd  can  H.  S. 
quiofcaa  dcpo««rr«at ;  at  qui  a  Calone  daaiontat  etuct,  id  pcrdcret,  rt  cumprtiio- 
ribut  Iribiieretnr — Si  coaiitia,  at  pataatar,  f  rataiU  furriat;  pUf  aaaf  CaIo  pv- 
tuerit,  qu«m  omaet  qutdem  jodicef .    lb,  15.    Ad  Quia.  2%  15. 
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A  great  part  of  this  year  was  taken  up  id  public  triala:  SuiTe- 
aint  and  C.  Cato,  who  ba<l  been  tribunes  two  years  before^  were 
tried  in  tlie  beginning  of  July  for  violence  and  breach  of  peace  in 
their  magistracy,  and  both  acquitted;  but  Procilius,  one  of  their 
colleagues,  ''was  condemned  for  killing  a  citizen  in  his  own 
bouse:  whence  we  are  to  collect/*  says  Cicero,  **  that  our  Areo« 
pagites  value  neither  bribery  nor  elections,  nor  interregnums,  nor 
attempts  against  the  state,  nor  the  whole  republic,  a  rush:  we 
laust  not  murder  a  man  indeed  in  his  own  house,  though  that 
perhaps  might  be  done  moderately,  since  twenty-two  acquitted 
Procilius,  when  twenty-eight  condemned  him*."  Clodius  was 
the  accuser  in  these  impeachments,  which  made  Cato,  as  soon  as 
be  was  acquitted,  seek  a  reconciliation  with  Cicero  and  Milofl  It 
was  not  Cicero's  business  to  reject  the  friendship  of  an  active 
mnd  popular  senator,  nnd  Milo  had  occasion  for  his  service  in  bit 
approaching  suit  for  the  consulship.  But  though  Cicero  had  no 
concern  in  these  trials,  he  was  continually  employed  in  others, 
through  the  rest  of  the  summer:  ''I  was  never,'*  says  he,  ''more 
busy  in  trials  than  now  ;  in  the  worst  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
greatest  heals  that  we  ever  have  known,  there  scarce  passes  a 
day  in  which  I  do  not  defend  some:]:."  Besides  his  clients  in  the 
city,  he  had  several  towns  and  colonies  under  his  patronage, 
which  sometimes  wanted  bis  help  abroad,  as  the  corporation  of 
Reata  did  no«v,  to  plead  for  them  before  the  consul  Appius,  and 
ten  commissioners,  in  a  controversy  with  their  neighbours  of  Ite- 
ramna,  about  draining  the  lake  Velinus  into  the  river  Nar,  to  the 
damage  of  their  grounds.  He  returned  from  this  cause  in  the 
midst  of  the  Apollinarian  shews,  and,  to  relieve  himself  from  the 
fatigue  of  his  journey,  went  directly  to  the  theatre,  where  he  was 
received  by  an  universal  clap:  in  the  account  ot  which  to  Atti- 

*  III.  Non.  Quint.  Suffenas  et  Cato  absoluti :  Procilius  condemnatus. 
£x  quo  intellectuiu  e8t,rpio'apfioiray/ra^,  ambitum,  comitia,  interregiiuro> 
maje>tateiu,  totam  deinque  remp.  flocci  non  facere.  Deb^fmus  patrem 
familias  domi  sus  occidere  nolle,  neque  tamen  id  ipiium  abunde.  Nam 
absolverunt  j^,  coiudemnarunt  t8    ■  ■  Ad  Att.  4.  IS. 

•f  !•  tamen  et  roecom  et  cam  Milone  io  gratUm  rediit.    lb.  l6% 

X  Sic  enim  habeto  nuoquaro  m«  a  caoaii  et  judiciia  districtiorcm  fuiaae,  atqiic  id 
anni  tempore  fcraviafrimo,  et  caloribut  mmaimia.    Ad  Qaint.  9.  l6. 

Diem  scito  ette  nullum,  qao  aon  dico  pro  reo.    lb.  3. 9. 
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cut,  be  adde,  but  this  you  are  not  to  take  BOCica  of»  mod  Iwmt 
fool  iodeed  mykelf  for  mentioning  it*. 

He  now  alto  defended  Meaaiut,  one  of  CaBeni^e  lirnUBaiiii,nti 
came  from  Gra«l  on  parpose  to  take  kit  trial :  then  Dnun^e^ 
cnaed  of  preTaricatiag  or  betraying  a  caaae,  labieb  be  hnA  nttll^ 
taken  to  defcnd ;  of  which  be  waa  acquitted  by  a  mnjorilj  ^mtf 
fowr  voicea.    After  that  Vatinina,  the  laat  yenr**  piwMr^nrid  JBMk 
Kaa  Scinrua,  one  of  the  conaelar  oandidatea»  necnsod  elff^Miiaih| 
the  province  of  Sardiniaf:  and  about  the  aaaae  time  UkewiMi^ 
•tdfrieod.Cn.  Plaaciut;  who  bad  entertamed  biun  0ogMMa% 
in  hit  exile,  and  being  now  cboteii  edile»  wnn  nccwnefd  hf  ndb^ 
appointed  coaipelitor,  M.  Laterenaia,  of  bribery  afod 
All  ibeae  were  acquitted,  but  the  orationa  for  tham  ana  loal^ 
aapt  that  for  Plaacioa,  wbidi  reoiatnt  a  pcq»etual  laaatnaMMl 
Cicero'a  gralittide  e  for  Planciua,  having  obtuined   tha  trfkuMtt 
from  the  people,  m  the  reward  of  bia  fidelity  to  Ciccn^  dUiM 
behave  himaelf  in  that  poat  with  the  mom  affaetioa  to  biii  ii 
befine,  but  teema  atodiaotly  to  have  tligbted  bim ;  whHe 
of  Ilia  colleagnea,  and  eapecialiy  Raciliua,  were  exertiai;  aH 
power  in  the  defence  of  bit  peraon  and  dignivyt.      TetCkM 
freely  undertook  hitcaute,  aml»  at  if  nocoldneaa  bud  raterveot^ 
fliapiayed  the  merit  of  bit  tervicet  in  the  moat  pathetic  andrfi 
fectiog  manner;  and  [rescued  him  from  the  bandt  of  n  poverM 
accuser,  ami  his  own  particular  friend.    **  Drutus*t  trial  wat  hdil 
in  the  morning;  from  which,  after  going  home   to  write  a  fev 
letters,  l^e  was  diU^ed  to  return  to  V^atinius's  jn  the  afternoon :* 
which  gi^et  us  a  specimen  of  the  hurry   in  which  lie  geueraliy 
lived,  and  of  the  little  time  which  he  had  to  spend  upon  hit  prt- 

.  *  Keatini  m«  ad  sua  rtfiwtj  duverunt,  ut  agerem  caasnin  contia 
Interainnatfs — Uedii  Uoiuam — Veni  in  spectaculum  ;  piiinum  roaeao 
et  6cqnai>ili  plaui^u,  (sed  hoc  lie  curaris;  ego  ineptus  qui  scripsenm) 
Ad  Alt.  4.  15. 

t  Mesiiius  deftfiideUatur  a  nubif:,  e  Irgationc  rerocatus.  Driade  me  cxpedio  td 
Drusum,  intlt:  ad  Scnurnm.     Ibid. 

Druiua  crat  de  prvraricatiuue — alisolntus,  in  anroma  qunlaor  ecDteotealiic 
Eadein  die  pust  meridiem' Valiiiium  aderam  dt^feusuius  ;  ca  ret  fattili*.  Scaari 
judicium  atatim  exfrc«hilur,  c«i  nna  non  det'rimoa.     Ad  Quia,  9.  16, 

Scaurum  btueliciu  drfciiHionia  ral«fc  obligavi,     lb.  3.  I.  aec,  5. 

]  NrgHt  trihunatuni  Plaurii  quicquani  altulisaeadjumentl  digoitati  ncc.  Aiqm 
lioc  loco,  quod  rrniisimc  racfre  poles.  L.  Racilii— ^iTiua  ia  me  merila  coMK- 
niurtb.  &c.     Tru  riauciu,  3j. 
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▼ate  affairs,  or  bis  studies ;  and  though  be  was  now  carrying  on 
several  great  works  of  the  learned  kind,  ''  yet  be  bad  no  other 
leisure/'  be  tells  us,  ''for  meditating  and  composing,  but  when  he 
vas  raking  a  Cew  turns  in  bis  gardens,  for  theexerciseof  his  body 
and  refreshment  of  voice*,"  Vatinius  had  been  one  of  his  Gercest 
eoemies ;  was  in  a  perpetual  opposition  to  him  iu  politics;  and,' 
like  Bestia,  mentioned  above,  a  seditious,  profligate,  abandoned 
libertine;  so  that  the  defence  of  him  gave  a  plausible  handle  for 
s^me  censurefUpon  Cicero;  but  bis  engagements  with  Pompey, 
.and  especially  his  new  friendship  with  Caesar,  made  it  necessary' 
to  embrace  all  Caesar's  friends;  among  whom  Vatinius  was  most 
warmly  recommended  to  him. 

Gabinius  being  recalled,  as  has  been  said,  from  bis  government, 
returned  to  Rome  about  the  end  of  September :  be  bragged  every 
where  on  his  journey  that  he  was  going  to  the  demand  of  a  tri- 
umph ;  and,  to  carry  on  that  farce,  countinued  a  while  without 
the  gates;  till  perceiving  how  odious  he  was  to  all  within,  be* 
stole  privately  into  the  city  by  night,  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  being 
loaulted  by  the  populacef.  There  were  three  different  impeach-' 
nents  provided  against  him  :  the  first,  for  treasonable  practices 
against  the  state;  tli^  second,  for  the  plunder  of  bis  province: 
the  third,  for  bribery  and  corruption ;  and  so  many  persons  of- 
fered themselves  to  be  prosecutors,  that  there  was  a  contest 
among  them  before  the  pretor,  how  to  adjust  their  several  claims^. 

The  first  indictment  fell  to  L.  Lentulus,  who  accused   him  the 

* 

day  after  he  entered  the  city,  **  that,  in  defiance  of  religion  and 
tbe  decree  of  the  senate,  he  had  restored  the  king  of  Egypt  with 
an  army,  leaving  his  own  province  naked  and  open  to  the  incur- 
sion of  enemies,  who  had  made  great  devastation  in  it."  Cicero, 
who  had  received  from  Gabinius  all  the  provocation  which  one 
man  could  receive  from  another,  had  the  pleasure  to  see  his  inso- 
lent adversary  at  his  feet,  and  was  preparing  to  give  him  such  a 

*  lU  quicqnid  couAcio  aut  cbg^to  in  ambalationis  fere  tempas  confero.  Ad 
Quint,  S.  3« 

<f  Ad  urbeni  accesait  A,  D,  xii.  Kal.  Oct.  nihil  turpins,  nee  desertius.  Ad  Qo« 
Fr.  9f  !•  sec,  5. 

Cum  Gabioiuf,  qaacumqae  se  postntare  dixisset,  subitoque  bonus  imperalor 
noctu  in  urbfin,  boatiom  plane,  invasisset.     lb*  S4 

X  Gabininm  tret  adhnc  fartlunet  postulant,  &c»    lb,  1.  tec.  S. 

Cum  bee  scribebam  ante  lucem,  apud  Catonem  erat  divinatio  Gabtniani  fntara^ 
later  Memmiom^et  Ti«  NcroDev,  et  C.  et  Aotonioit    Ib»  s. 
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reception  as  he  deserved  :  but  Gabinius  durst  not  venture  to  shnr 
his  head  for  the  first  ten  days,  till  he  was  obliged  to  come  to  tkc 
senate,  in  order  to  give  them  an  account,  according  to  custoo,o( 
the  state  of  his  province,  and  the  troops  which  be  bad  left  id  it; 
as  soon  as  he  had  told  his  story,  be  was  going  toretire,  buttke 
consuls  detained  him,  to  answer  to  a  complaint   brought  agsis^ 
him  by  the  publicans,  or  farmers  of  the  revenues,   who  weieil* 
tending  at  the  doors  to  make  it  good.     This  drew  on  m  deb8te,ii 
which  Gabinius  was  so  urged  and  teized  on  all  sides,  but  espcfr 
ally  by  Cicero,  that,  trembling  with  passion,  and  unable  to  co^ 
tain  himself,  he  called  Cicero  a  banished  man;   upon  whicb,  is}i 
Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  ''nothing  ever  happened  man 
honourably  to  me  :  the    w  h  ole  senate  left  their  seats  to  a  msi, 
and,  with  a  general  clamour,  ran  up  to  his  very  face;  whiletbs 
publicans  also  were  equally  fierce  and  clamorous  against  bia, 
and  the  whole  company  behaved  just  as  you  yourself  would  ban 
done*;* 

Cicero  had  been  deliberating  for  sometime,  whether  besbooU 
not  accuse  Gabinius  himself;  but,  out  of  regard  to  PoRipey.wai 
content  to  appear  only  as  a  witness  against  himf;  and  when  tbs 
trial  was  over,  gives  the  following  account  of  it  to  his  brother. 

Gabinius  is  acquitted  ;  nothing  was  everso  stupid  as  his  acco- 
ser  Lentulijs:  nothing  so  sordid  as  the  bench  :  yet  if  Pompey 
had  not  taken  incredible  pains,  and  the  rumour  of  a  dictatorship 
had  not  infused  some  apprehensions,  he  could  not  have  held  op 
his  head  even  against  Lentuius  :  since,  with  such  an  accuser,  and 
such  judges;  of  the  seventy-two  who  sat  upon  him,  tbirty-tvo 
condemned  him.  1  he  sentence  is  so  infamous,  that  be  seems 
likely  to  fall  in  the  other  tiiais,  especially  that  of  plunder:  but 
there  is  no  jepublic,  no  senate,  no  justice,  no  dignity,  in  any  of 
us:  what  can  I  say  njore  of  the  judges?     There  u  ere  but  two  of 

*  Interim  i|>»o  drrimn  «Iir,  quo  ipsiim  oportibat  bostiam  namrraiD  et  rcDBli- 
ciare,  in  r«^  li.Tsil,  viimnia  in  frfqueulit  :  cum  frllet  exire,  a  cootulibuf  rctentM 
cvt ;  iiitruthicti  puMicmii.  Homu  uiuliquc  actus  cam  a  roe  maxime  vulorriretar 
non  tulit,  et  mt-  tnattnti  tucc  exulcni  uppfllavit,  Uic  ODii, nihil  aoquamboBO- 
rificriitiuii  itobif!  accidit.  Coiiiiurrcxit  Rciiutiis  cum  clamorc  ad  unum,  tic  nt  ad  cor- 
pus rjuK  Mi'('«^fl«  rri,  Pari  cUmorc  atqoe  iropctu  publicani.  Quid  qacrif  ?  Ooki 
tanquHiu,  81  tu  (  s^c^,  ita  futrunt.     lb. 

■\   K{*(>  tame u  uie  lenro  ab  accunando  rix  mchrrcule.      Sed   taroco  teiico«Tcl  quc4 
nol'>  cum  Pompiio  pugnare^   satiii  est,  quod  instat  de  Milooc.     lb.  3.  3% 
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HAiem  of  pretorian  rank,  Domitius  Calvinus,  who  acquitted  bim  so 
Vbrwardly,  that  all  the  world  might  see  it ;  and  Cato,  who,  as  soon 
'te  the  votes  were  declared,  ran  olBciously  from  the  bench,  to 
^cmrry  the  6rst  news  to  Pompey.    Some  say,  and  particularly  SaU 
'lust,  that  I  ought  to  have  accused  him:  but  should   I  risk  my. 
^i^redit  with  such  judges?  What  a  figure  should  I  have  made  if  he 
thad  escaped  from^me?     But  there  were  other  things  which  influ-^ 
leoced  me;  Pompey  would  have  considered  it  as  a  struggle,  not 
imbout  6abinio8*8  safety,  but  his  own  dignity:  it  must  have  made 
!m  breach  between  us;  we  should  have  been  matched  like  a  pair 
>  of  gladiators;  as  Pacidianus  with  ^serninus  the  Samnite;  he 
would  probably  have   bit  off  one  of  my  ears,  or  been  reconciled 
at  least  with  Clodius — for,  after  all  the  pains  which  I  had  taken 
to  serve  him,   when  I  owed  nothing  to  bim,  he  every  thing  to 
me,   yet  he  would  not  bear  my  differing  from  bim  in  public  af« 
Aiirs,  to  say  no  worse  of  it ;  and,  when  he  was  less  powerful  than 
he  is  at  present,  shewed  what  power  he  had  against  me,  in  my 
flourishing  condition ;  why  should  I  now,  when  I  have  lost  even 
all  desire  of  power,  when  the  republic  certainly  has  none;  when 
hie  alone  has  all ;  chuse  him  of  all  men  to  contend  with ;  for  that 
must  have  been  the  case:  I  cannot   think  that  you  would  have 
advised  me  to  it.     Sallust  says,  that  I  ought  to  have  done  either 
the  one  or  the  other;  and  in  compliment  to  Pompey  have  de- 
fended him;  who  begged  it  of  me  indeed  ver^  earnestly— -A  spe- 
cial friend  this  Sallust!    to  wish  me  to  involve  myself  either  in  a 
dangerous  enmity,  or  perpetual  infamy.    I  am  delighted  with  my 
middle  way;  and  when  I  had  given  my  testimony  faithfully  and 
*  religiously,  was  pleased  to  hear  Gabinius  say,  that  if  it  should  be 
permitted  to  him  to  continue  in  the  city,  he  would  make  it  his 
business  to  give  me  satisfaction;  nor  did  he  so  much  as  interro* 
glite  me—*."    He  gives  the  same  account  of  this  trial  to  his  other 
friends;   "how  Lentulus  acted  his  part  so  ill,  that  people  were 
persuaded  that  he  prevaricated — and  that  Gabinius's  escape  was 
owing  to  the  indefatigable  industry  of  Pompey,  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  bencbf. 

*  AdQoiDt.3.4, 

.'t  Qooroodo  ergo  absolatai  ?— — >AecatBtdraiii  iDcredibillt  inftinit,  id  est  L.  Leiw 
luli,  qucm  fremant  omoei  pi'CfarkataiD  i  deindc  Pompeii  mira  contentio,  jodieufa 
^ordci.    Ad.Att.4,  ]6. 
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Atx>ut  the  time  of  this  trial  there  happened  a  f crriMe  i 
tioD  of  the  Tiber,  which  did  much  damage  at  Rome :  ■moy 
and  shops  were  carried  away  by  it,  and  the  fine  gavdena  ef  Ghsi 
io*s  son-iD*law,  Crassipes,  demolished.  It  waa  all  chaifed  tafhl 
abaolutioD  of  Gabibius,  after  hia  daring  violation  ef  leligiaaiat 
ooDteropt  of  the  SibyVs  hooka :  Cicero  appliea  to  it  the  fuHuahv 
pasaage  of  Homer*. 

As  when  in  autamn  Jove  his  fury  poaiv, 
Aad  earth  M  loadeD  with  iDCcasaat  shaweia  ; 
When  guilty  mortals  break  th*  eternal  la«% 
Aad  judges  brib*d  betray  the  rightcoas  caaa^ 
Fromtbeirdeep  beds  he  bids  the  rivers  riaat 
And  opeos  all  the  flood-gates  of  the  skies. 

PoFB,  Iliad.  i&  1.101 

But  Gabinius*s  danger  was  not  "yet  over ;  he  waa  to  be  triaj|| 
aecood  time  for  the  plunder  of  his  province;  where  C  Tifrinj^ 
one  of  the  tribunes,  was,  his  accuser,  and  M.  Cato  bin  jjudgie^sijll^ 
whom  he  was  not  likely  to  find  any  favoun  Pompey  preaped  Cktii 
to  defend  him,  and  would  not  admit  of  any  excuse;  and  Gabinioi^ 
humble  behaviour  in  the  late  trial  was  intended  to  make  wayiv 
Pompey^s  solicitation.  Cicero  stood  firm  for  a  long  time:  *'Poii« 
pey/'  says  he,  ''labours  bard  with  me,  but  has  yet  made  no ia* 
pression,  nor,  if  I  retain  a  grain  of  liberty,  ever  willf  ; 

Oh  !  e>r  that  dire  disgrace  shall  blast  my  fame, 
O'erwhelin  meeartb Iliad.  4.  218. 

but  Pompey's  incessant  importunity,  backed  by  Caesar's  esmeit 
request,  made  it  in  vain  to  struggle  any  longer;  and  forced  biO| 
against  his  jiidgennent,  his  resolution,  and  his  dignity,  to  defesd 
Gabanius;   at  a  time  when  bis  defence  at  last  proved  of  noser* 

*  RoDis,  et  maxime  Appitad  Martif,  mira  prolaviet.  CraMipediaa«lwhtii 
ablata,  borti,  tabernie  plurimae.  Magna  vii  aqus  usqQC  jad  pitrinaw  pnbiiriM 
Vigetillud  Honaeri Cadit  enim  in  absolutioDcm  Gabinii— Ad.  Qoint.  a.  7. 

t  Pompeius  a  me  valde  contendit  de  reditu  in  gratiam,  sed  adhoc  nihil 
profecit :  uec,  siuUum  partem  libertatis  tenebo,  proficiet— -Ad^QaisL 
3.1.  §.5. 

De  Gabinio  nihil  fuit  faciendum  istorum^  &c.rdrf  Acot  vdvoilLL 
219. 
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Tice  to  bim  ;  for  he  was  found  guilty  by  Cato,  and  condemed  of 
course  to  a  perpetual  banishment.  It  is  probable  that  Cicero*8 
oration  was  never  published,  but  as  it  was  his  custom  to  keep  the 
minutes  or  rough  draught  of  all  his  pleadings,  in  what  he  called 
his  commentaries,  which  were  extant  many  ages  after  his  death*; 
•oSt  Jerom  has  preserved  from  them  a  small  fragment  of  this 
apeech  ;  which  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  apology  that  he  found 
bimself  obliged  to  make  for  it ;  whereiu  he  observes,  "that  when 
Porapey's  authority  had  once  reconciled  him  to  Gabinius,  it  was 
po  longer  in  his  power  to  avoid  defending  him;  for  it  was  ever 
my  persuasion,"  says,  be,  *'  that  all  friendships  should  be  main* 
tained  with  a  religious  exactness;  but  especially  those  which 
happen  to  be  renewed  from  a  quarrel :  for  in  friendships  that  have 
autfered  no  interruption,  a  failure  of  duty  is  easily  excused  by  a 

^  plea  of  inadvertency,  or  at  the  worst,  of  negligence;  whereas,  tf 
after  a  reconciliation  any  new  offence  be  given^  it  never  passes  fot 

ttfsi,  Mgligent,  but  wilful ;  and  is  not  imputed  to  irnprudence,  but  to 

CI  perfldyt." 

^1^      The  proconsul,  Lentulus,  who  resided  still  in  Cilicia,  having 

■s  bad  an  account  from  Rome,  of  Cicero's  change  of  conduct,  and 

mi   llis  defence  of  Vatinius,  wrote  a  sort  of  expostulatory  letter  to 

or   biiDj  to  know   the  reasons  of  it;    telling  him  that  he  had  heard 

0    of  bis   reconciliation  with  Cassar  and  Appius,  for  which  be  dill 

^    not  blame  bim  ;   but  was  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  his  nevr 

friendship  with  Crassus;  and  above  all,  what  it  was  that  induced 

him  to  defend  Vatinius.      This  gave  occasion  to  that  long  and 

elaborate  answer  from  Cicero,  already  referred  to,  written  before 

Gabinius's  trial:  which  would  otherwise  have  made  his  apology 

more  difficult,  in  which  be  lays  open  the  motives  and  progress  of 

'^     bis  whole  behaviour  froif^  the  time  of  hia  exile — "As  to  the  case 

m     of  Vatinius,"    he  says,  ''as  soon  as  he  was  chosen  pretor,  where 

*    I  warmly  opposed  htm,  in  favour  of  Cato,  Pompey  prevailed  with 

nie  to  be  reconciled  to   him  ;  and  Ceesar  afterwards  took  surpris- 

iDg  pains  with  me  to  defend  him;  to  which  I 'consented,  for  the 

sake  of  doing  what,  as  I  told  the  court  at  the  trial,  the  Parisite,  in 

the  Eunuch,  advised  his  patron  to  do: 

.  ••  Whenever  she  talks  of  Phaedria,  do  you  presently  praise  Pam- 
phila,  &c.  so  I  begged  of  thejudges,  that  since  certain  persons  of 

*  Quod  fecisse  M.  Tullinm  commeoUriit  ipt'uis  apparet.     Qnivtil.  lib.  x,  c.  7. 
t  Vid.  Fragment.  OratioBuni.*- 
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dittinguisbed  inDk,  to  whom  I  wu  much  oUigad* 
of  my  enemy,  and  affected  to  caress  trim  io  thm  ■eoMe 
face,  with  all  the  marks  of  familiarity ;  and  aince  ikej 
Publius  to  give  me  jealousy,  I  might  beallowed  to  have  sf 
liua  also,  to  teiae  them  with  in  my  turn.**  Then  ••  to  hiaj 
conduct,  he  makes  this  general  defence ;  **  that  the 
firmness  of  the  honest,  which  subsisted  when  LentoliM  left 
confirmed,  ssys  be,  by  my  consulship,  and  revived  faf 
DOW  quite  broken  and  deserted  by  those  who  ought  to 
ported  it,  and  were  looked  upon  as  patriots;  for  wh^b 
the  maxims  and  measures  of  all  wise  citiaena,  in  which  dassbl^] 
ways  wish  to  be  ranked,  ought  to  be  changed  too:  for  itwafp^] 
cept  of  Plato,  whose  suthority  has  the  greatest  weight 
to  contend  in  public  affairs,  ss  far  as  we  can  peraoade  onr i 
but  not  to  offer  violence,  either  to  our  parent  or  oe #^  eooatif^j 
I  was  quite  free  from  all  engagements,  I  should  act  thai 
now  do;  should  not  think  it  prudent  to  contend  with  so 
power ;  nor  if  it  could  be  effected,  to  eztinguiah  it  in 
sent  circumstances;  nor  continue  always  in  oincf  naind.wl 
things  themselves  and  the  sentiments  of  the  hooeatafa 
since  a  perpetual  adherence  to  the  same  meaaurea  baa  never 
approved  by  those  who  know  best  how  to  govero  estates;  hi 
as  in  sailing,  it  is  the  business  of  art,  to  be  directed  by  the  v» 
tber,  and  foolish  to  persevere  with  danger  in  the  course  is 
which  we  set  out,  rsther  than,  by  changing  it,  to  arrive  with 
safety,  though  later,  where  we  intended:  so  to  us.  whomaaafe 
public  affairs,  the  chief  end  proposed  being  dignify  with  public 
quiet,  our  business  is  not  to  be  always  saying,  but  always  simiag 
at  the  same  thing.  Wherefore  if  all  things,  as  I  said,  were  wboU/ 
free  to  me,  I  should  be  the  same  man  that  I  now  am  :  but  wbes 
I  am  invited  to  this  conduct  on  the  one  side  by  kindnesses,  sod 
driven  to  it  on  the  other  by  injuries,  I  easily  sufTer  myself  to  vote 
and  act  what  I  take  to  be  useful  both  to  myself  and  the  republic; 
and  I  do  it  the  more  freely,  as  well  on  the  account  of  my  brotber*i 
being  Caesar's  lieutenant,  as  that  there  is  not  the  least  thing,  which 
I  have  ever  said  or  done  for  Caesar,  but  what  he  has  repaid  with 
such  eminent  gratitude,  as  persuades  me  that  he  takes  himself  to 
be  obliged  to  me ;  su  that  I  have  as  much  use  of  all  his- power  sod 
interest,  which  you  know  to  be  the  greatest,  as  if  they  were  aiy 
own:  nor  could   I  otherwise  have  defeated  the  designs  of  sijf 
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•desperate  enemies,  if  to  tliose  forces  which  I  have  always  been 
IBiister  of,  I  bad  not  joined  the  favour  of  the  men  of  power. 
Had  you  b^n  here  to  advise  me,  I  am  persuaded  that  I  should 
liave  /ollowed  the  same  measures;  for  I  know  your  good  nature 
And  moderation;  I  know  yout*  heart,«not  only  the  most  friendly 
tome,  but  void  of  all  malevolence  to  others;  great  and  noble; 
^|len  and  sincere,  &c.*'*  He  often  defends  himself  on  other  oc« 
caaions  by  the  same  allusion  to  the  art  of  sailing :  **  I  cannoC 
reckon  it  inconstancy,"  says  he,  **  to  change  and  moderate  our 
opinion,  like  the  course  of  a  ship,  by  the  weather  of  the  republic; 
that  is  what  [  have  learnt,  have  observed,  have  read;  what  the 
records  of  former  ages  have  delivered,  of  the  wisest  and  moat 
•minent  citizens,  both  in  this  and  all  other  cities ;  that  the  iame 
nwatims  are  not  always  to  be  pursued  by  the  same  nieo;  but 
such,  whatever  they  be,  which  the  state  of  the  republic,  the  in«' 
clhiation  of  the  times,  the  occasions  of  public  peace  require:  thM 
is  whUt  I  am  now  doing,  arid  ahall  always  dof/'- 

The  trial  of  C.  Rabrrius  Posthumos,  a  person  of  equestrian  ranl^* 
was  an  appendix  to  that  of  Gabinios.  It  was  one  of  the  a*nielei 
against  Gabinius,  that  he  had  received  about  two  millions  for 
restoring  king  Piolemy ;  yet  all  his  estate,  which  was  to  6^  found, 
was  not  sufficient  to  answer  the  damages,  in  which  he  was  con* 
demned  ;  nor  could  he  give  any  security  for  the  rest :  in  this  case^ 
ttkt  method  was  to  demand  the  deficiency  from  those  through  whose 
bands  the  management  of  his  money  alfairs  had  passed,  and  who 
were  supposed  to  have  been  sharers  in  the  spoil :  this  was  charged 
upOti  Rabinus;  and  that  he  had  advised  Gabinius  to  undertake 
tiie  restoration  of  the  king,  and  accompanied  him  in  it, and  wAt 
employed  to  solicit  the  payment  of  the  money,  and  lived  at  Alex* 
andria  for  that  purpose,  in  the  king^s  service,  as  the  public  re* 
ceiver  of  his  taxes^  and  wiring  the  paHium  Or  babit  of  the  coun- 
try. 

•  Ep.  Fsm.  1.  9. 

t  Meqoe  eoim  incoDffltntit  pnto,  MOteiiliMB,  tanfaam  aliquod  mifigiaiii  atqie 
cttrtum  ex  reip.  tempctUte  iiM»derari.  Efo  vrro  hcc  didici«li«c  ridi,  hec  tcripta 
lefi :  bcc  de  •apicntiasimii  ct  cUrittimiB  Tiiii,  ct  in  bee  rcpvb.  et  ia  alib  civitstU 
bai  noovmeuta  oobif  el  litere  prodtdcrttot:  aon  scoiprr  caadan  aentatttiaa  ab 
iiaden,  ted  qoaicamque  reip.  ttalas,  iaclinalio  temporm,  ratio  coaeordiK  ptala* 
laret,  esse  defeodendai.  Qaod  t%Q  et  faciq^'et  naipcr  teiaau  Pro  Plaacio.  a^, 
Vot.  L  No.  51.  SB 
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T  Gicero  urged,  io  defence  of  Rabirioe,  ^that  to* had  boneii^ 
pert  in  that  transaction;  bnt  that  bii  whole  cranes  <NrralfaerM|jltf 
#es^  that  be  bad  lent  the  king  great  enne  of  Moacy  iar  kkm^ 
port  at  Rome;  and  ventured  to  troat  a  prmoo^  who^ 
world  then  thought,  waa  going  to  be  reatored  fay  tha 
tha  Roman  people;  that  the  neceaaity  of  going  toSgypt-fwii 
recovarj  of  that  debt,  waa  the  aourca  of  all  bia  aaiaary ;  vhailKr 
waa  forced  to  take  whatever  the  king  would  givw  or  napoaar  4litf 
it  waa  bia  oiiafortune  to  be  obliged  toooanmit  hinaalf  to  tha  fttm 
of  an  arbitrary  monarch :  that  nothing  oooM  be  oaom  wmi^  fkut 
toi  a  Roman  knight  and  citiaaa,  of  all  otbara  tlMi  moat  fraay  Mia 
U»  wy.  pteoa  where  he  mo«t  needa  be  aalare  Io  the  will  of  aMhUf 
tliMaU  who  ever  did  ao^  aa  Plato  and  tha  wiaaai  had  aoiaeliii|k 
(Igae.tM  haatily»  alwaya  anfered  for  it :  thia  waa  the  caaeaf  ill 
bMwa:  neoe«ity?tarried  bioti  to  Alazaadria;  bia  whole  lailMR 
Vfie  at  atake* ;  which  he  waa  ao  fiyr  from  improrin^  by  hb  IMflP 
with  that  king,  that  he  waa  ill  treated  by  him.  iaipriaooad.  iMMli 
aoad.wtth  death,  and  glad  to  runaway  at  laat  with  the  loeaaCifc 
f9fiKf4  that  very  time,  it  waa  wholly  owing  U>  Cmaai^a  geaeiid|^ 
atti||l  ffgard  to  the  oMrit  and  miafortonea  of  ao  old  friend;  thattir 
waa  enabled  to  support  bis  former  rank  and  eqoeatrian  df- 

Qify f.*'    Gabiaius's  trial  bad   ao  near  a. relet icHi    to  this,  sal 

was  so  often  referred  to  in  it,  that  the  prosecutors  could  not  oaut 
so  fair  an  opportunity  of  raiiyiog  Cicero  for  the  part  which  k 
bad  acted  in  it:  Memmius  observed,  'Ubat  tliedeputiea  of  Aid- 
aodria  bad  the  same  reason  for  appearing  for  Gabiniua,  vhick 
Cicero  bad  for  defending  him,  the  command  of  a  maater/'^'^lfo, 
Memmius,"  replied  Cicero,  *'my  reason  for  defending  him  wsia 
leconciliation  witb  him  ;  for,  I  am  nut  ashamed  to  own,  tbatiqr 
quarrels  are  mortal,  my  friendships  immortal:  and  if  you  imsgise 
that  I  undertook  that  cause  for  fear  of  Pompey,  you  neither  kaoir 
Pompey  nor  me ;  for  Pompey  would  neither  desire  it  of  me  agaiml 
my  will;  nor  would  I,  afier  I  had  preserved  the  liberty  of  my 
citizens,  ever  give  up  my  ownj." 

•  Pro  Rabir.  8,  9,  t  ^'  9' 

-  %  Mi  clUm  meos  familiarif ,  eandem  caotam  Alexandrioii  falase,  car  laidarfit 
Qabiaiun,  qnae  nihi  foit,  cur  eandem  defendrrem.  Mibi,  C,  MeAoai,  cama  dcii^ 
dcndi  Gabioii  fuit  rceoncUiatio  gratia;*  Neqve  ?ero  me  pcsoitct,  morulct  iaiai* 
ciliaa,  »cmpiteroaa  amicitias  habere,  N«m  si  me  tii¥itum  putas,  €■«  Po«pcii  aai- 
mum  offcndtrcm,  defcnditse  caasam,  ct'iUiHn  et  me  Teheroealcr  ifWNrat.     HcqM 
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^   A*  UrU  6g9,    Cic,  51.    Coit^-^L,  Domitiaa  Almiobftrbafe*    A,  CUndiat  Palcber. 

■*        Valerius  Mazimus  reckons  Cicero's  defence  of  Gabinius  and 

^  Vatiniu8»  among  the  great  and  laudable  examples  of  humanity 

*  iwbicb  the  Roman  history  furnished ;  '*  as  it  is  nobler/'  he  saya, 
I  «<to  conquer  injuries  with  benefits,  than  to  repay  them  in  kind,' 
K  "vrith  an  obstinacy  of  hatred'^/'     This  turn  is  agreeable  to  the 
^  design  of  that  writer,  whose  view  it  seems  to  be,  in  ihe  ^collection 

of  his  stories,  to  give  us  rather  what  is  strange,  than  true;  and  to 
&  <keis  up  facts,  as  it  were,  into  fables,  for  the  sake  of  <>rawing  a  * 
:  moral  from  them^  for,  whatever  Cicero  himself  might  say  for  it, 
E  in  the  flourishing  stile  of  an  oration,  it  is  certain  that  he  knew 
mnd  felt  it  to  be,  what  it  really  was,  an  indignity  and  dishonour 
to  him,  which  he  was  forced  to  submit  to  by  the  iniquity  of  the 
■^  times,  and  his  engagements  with  Pompey  and  Csesar,  aa  he  often 

*  laments  to  bis  friends  iu  a  very  passionate  strain.-  **  I  am  afflicted," 
#ayB  he,  **  my  dearest  brother,  I  am  afflicted,  that  there  is  no  re- 
public, no  justice  in  trials;  that  this  season  of  my  life,  which 
ought  to  flourish  in  the  authority  of  the  senatorian  character,  is 
either  wasted  in  the  drudgery  of  the  bar,  or  relieved  only  by  do- 
natio studies;  that  what  I  have  ever  been  fond  of  from  a  boy, 

la  every  virtuou^  act  and  glorious  strife 
To  vhine  the  Grist  aod  best-r— 7 

10  wholly  lost  and  gone ;  that  xny  enemies  are  partly  not  opposed, 
partly  even  defended  by  me;  and  neither  what  I  love,  nor  wba( 
I  hate,  left  free  to  me/' 

While  Caesar  was  engaged  ^n  the  British  expedition,  his  daugh- 
ter Julia,  Pompey 's  wife,  died  in  child-bed  at  Rome,  after  she 
was  delivered  of  a  son,  which  died  a)so  soon  after  hen  Her  loss 
waa  not  more  lamented  by  the  husband  and  father,  who  both  g{ , 
them  tenderly  loved  her,  than  by  aU  their  common  friends,  apdw 
well-wishers  to  the  public  peace;  who  considered  it  as  a  sourcie 
of  fresh  disturbance  to  the  state,  from  the  ambitious  views  and. 
clashing  interests  of  the  two  chiefs;  whom  the  life  of  one  sp 
dear,  apd  the  relation  of  son  and  father,  seemed  hitherto  to  have 

enim  Pompeias  me  laa  caasa  qnidqaam  facere  ToUiifael  lovitoiB;  nequSeg^Oy  cui 
omnium  civiom  libertaa  caritsima  fuiaset,  meam  projeciMcm,     |*ro  C,  Rabirj  . 

Poat.13. 
•  Sed  bvjutce  (generis  bamtBUas  ctiam  in  M.  Gictroae  prttdpaa  spparsit,  icC| 

Vtl.  Mas.  ^,  f  •  .  ,  .  :> 
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ttted  hf  the  tm  koAfot  iutf  ud. 

hfM  bome  tbe  o^«a  of  ber.dtfttii  mftb  M; 

fti|<MfyiiD«  Ibit  sbehad  litedlovf  nq«gkJ»j 

i(bi0h  be .  proppM*  fiDiii  tbajL  alUute, 

eveqfi  tbing  ibafc  P^NQ|My*a  power  cottlAfiM.;.  tfir*mbiik^*9>m0$t 

fMfMfill.  of  biB  bQfMMir.eod  iatcrett*  wuepegdiBg-lib 

MM|)p.a|.  hQiM»  10  MH)  ciKMea  of^o  yooog.  vifii^.oiid 

oC Italy :  «mla  m  if  be. had  ben  ooly  Cpaaifo  otenti^ 

Bfitfiy.  deoteeiBg  f reib.  boooora»  Iraopa*  a«d  inooay :  to  bkoa  j 

HM  posiutof .  tbe  dim:!  rofd;  te.eoi|»imi.  tfarains. 

all.  tbeioiU.  and diif;ipUoe.of  abl^od|E.«erli. 

tbair  be^»  aoimatiog.  tbem  kf.  Ut.  oQongtt  eod  nei 

bf  .Ua  bouotjf ;  UIU  fioaa.a  gmit  Md  woaMuJU'iinaaaaei^vbirilgi 

filled  atboeir.eiiougb  to  corru|^  aqd  aor  aroiy  jdbilftto«iMM|4aaill 

#bo-oould.oppoae  bifo,  beaecoied  to.MuU  nrtlhwig  iar  tboKpi 

eHeeotiQD  of.  bit.  dcaigoa,  bat  a.  pretext  to  break  leii^ 

wbiob»  aa  all  wiae  aaaoforeaaw,  couM  oot  loog.bo  «i 

Jolia,  tbe  oemeot  oC  ibeir  ooMOp  «af  vamofsad     For  ihMighAb' 

powtcef.tbe  trioBMriiate  badgjyeoadaageroaaiiUwr,  inllwm>i|ii 

of  Rome,  yet  tbe  jealouaica  and  asperate  interaato  of  the  chiA 

obliged  them  to  maiiage  it  with  aome  decency;  and  ^  to  extend  it 

but  rarely»  beyond  the  forms  of  the  conatttotioa ;  but  wbeneiar 

that  league  should  happen  to  be  dissolved,  which  had  roadetbcai 

already  too  great  for  private  subjects,  the  next  cooteat  of  coaise 

most  be  for  dominion,  and  tbe  single  mastery  of  tbe  empire 

On  tbe  second  of  November,  C.  Pontinius  triumphed  overtbs 
.AJlobroges:  be  had  been  pretor,  when  Cicero  was  coDaol;  aad, 
at  tbe  end  of  his  magistracy,  obtained  the  goveroment  of  tbst 
part  of  Gaul,  which,  having  been  tampered  with  Cataline  in  bis 
cimspiracy,  broke  out  soon  afterwards  into  open  rebellioo,  bat 
was  reduced  by  tbeyigour  of  this  general.  For  this  aenrice  ha 
demanded  a  triumph,  but  met  with  great  opposition,  which  he 
aormouoted  with  incredible  patience:  for  he  preserved  in  hiaaait, 
for  fiye  years  successively  ;  residing  all  that  while,  according  to 
custom,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  till  he  gained  his  point  at  kst 
by  a  kind  of  violence.  Cicero  was  his  friend,  and  continued  in 
RomQ  ^P  purpose  to  assist  bim;  and  the  consul  Appiuaaerv^ 
him  with  all  his  power ;  but  Cato  protested,  that  Pontiniuaabqoff} : 
never,  triunfpb.  while  be  lived;  ''though  this/' says  Cicero, 'M^n 
many  of  hia  other  threats,  will  end  at  last  in  nothing/'    B«t  4b(i 
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^  p^tor  Qalba»  who  hadbaen.hif'  lieutermqt^.  bavipg  procured  bjr- 

^  iliaitageipap  act  of  the  people  in  biafavour*  ba  watered  the  citX' 

^  iii*bia  triuoipbai  cbariol.  wiiere  he  waa  so 'ruddy  received,  ami! 

^  o|ipQ9ad  in  bia  paaaage ibrQugb.theatfdelB^itbai  be  waa  foroedilo: 

'  nili»/^  bis  way  with  bias Wtord*  and  Ibaalaugbter-cf  many  of  biaad#' 


In  the  end  of  the  year^.Cioero  oonsented  tobeone  of  Boropef'ai 
lieutenants  in  Spain;  which  he  began  to  think  convenient  to  the 
present  state  of  bis  affairs,  and  resolved  to  set  forward  for  that 
province,  about  the  middle  of  Januaryt:  but  this  seemed  to  give 
acme  umbrage  to  Caesar,  who,  by  the  help  of  Quintus,  hoped  to 
djff^lgafC'biRi  gradually  from  Pompcgr^  and- to. attach  him  tobitii- 
anlfj  aiM^witbitbat  vi«w  badibef^ed  of  bun  mJrisietters^  tocoii<*. 
tioiie  at  Romef,  for  the  sake  of  aenpifi|;binaaelf  w«tb'bia«tttbt>rily/. 
io  jiU  affairs  wJkich  be  bad.occasioo  to  transact  it  befe;  so  tbat.oat^ 
of  regai d  probably  to  Cseaar's  uaeasiaess,  Gicero  mod  changed  bia^ 
miod^ and resigped  hia lieutenancy;  to  wbiob  beseems  to  alluda: 
ID  ft  letter  to  his  brother,  where  he  saya,  that  ha  bad  nosecowd^ 
thoughts  in  whatever  concerned Ctttar;  tfaet  be  would  make  good) 
byi . eogagementa  to  him;  asd  being eDtered  into  biafrieodsbij^) 
^h  jvidgoient,  was  now<  attached  to  bim  by  affitctiont: 

He  waa  employed  at  Ca^sar^a  deaire«4ong  with  Oppius,,  iftaet^* 
tliog  this  plan  rof  aimostiexpenahreandiDagnificentwork,  wfaidii; 
Ci^s^r  waa  going  lo  •execute  at  Rome,  ODt  o£  the  apoila  ofGzml ; ; 
•  lUew  foriim^  with  many  grand  buildiDga  annexed  to  it;  foi/tba.: 
area  ofr  which  alpoe  they,  bad  contractedctopayto  the  several: 
oipri^erB  about  fite  hundred  thousand  pounda;  or  as  Soetooius  cona«  • 
pDles,  near  double  that  sum*.  Cicero  calls  it  a;  glorious  piece,  of  I 
ww6>  and  saya,  that  the  partitions,  or  endoaiires  oCtbe.Oampua-i 
Martins,  in  wbiob  the  tribea.uaed  to  vote*  were. all  to.be  madttj: 
n^w  of  marble,  with  a  roof  likewise  of  (be  aame,  and  a  stately.' 
portico  carrioil  round  tbe. whole,  of «  mile  in  ciacuit,  to  which  d^ 
public  baU  or  towD-bouse  was  to  be  joined.     While  this  btttld«l 

dcm  fof^,  ex  Id,  J«q.  TitaiD  ett  hoc  nihi  »d  malla  qawlr»re«    Ad.  Att*  4.  IS* 

•f  Qaod  mibi  tenput,  RomaB  prfetcfti«,  at  itte  me  rof«l,  nanentl,  v«c«iia  otteo*  ' 
(^itv  ?-*Ad  Quio,  9,  is, 

i  Ego  vero  noll48  ltirrVpac^»Ti^^r  habere  pottum  in  Ci^riB  rebns 
jppVideor  id  judtcio  facere.    Jam  tni  m  dtbeo :  sed  'tamen  amore  aimi  - ' 
^nfcenttts** Ad  Quin.  3. 1 .  tec.  6. 
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lag  wtt  goiof  tonmd,  L.  AmHiu  BmIm 
ninof  anotber,  not  nach  inferior  to  it^^fr  hin^Mvta 
he  repaired  aad  beantifled  an  ancient  BMilien  m 
nnd  boilt  at  tbe  tanie  tiaManewonenriah 
which  waa  called  after  hie  own  naaw;  andhrfttaqvcM^' 
'hf  the  later  writen,  m$  a  iabric  of  wonderM 
poind  to  have  coat  him  thre^  hnndrad  thonaaa 

The  new  tribonea  poraued  the 
and  would  not  tnffer  an  Section  of 
new  year  came  on»  therepnUic  wanted  iia  proper  hendi 

caM^the  adminittration  fell  into  tbe  handnof  na  IlBiwuir^iap||tj 
▼incial  magittrate,  who  moatneceaauiljphea  patricina,  nudi 
by  the  body  of  patriciana,  called  U^geiber  far  that  pnrpnee 
acnaiet.    Hit  power  however ,waa  hot  ahortJived^  'bci^g 
f(ined  every  fire  daya,  from  one  inHeraegtO'anothnr,  till mk 
of  comuia  could  be  obtained ;  but  tbe  tribnneaj  whoa 
was  absolute,  while  there  were  no  consuls  to  controol 
tiooed  Serce  against  any  election  at  alli  some  were  for  iivii% 
tbe  ancient  dignity  of  military  tribunes ;  but  that  being  uopopuhft 
a  more  plausible  scheme  was  taken  up  and  openly  avowed,  sf 
declaring  Pompey  dictator.    This  gave  great  appreheoaioaals 
tbe  city»  for  the  memory  of  Sylla's  dictatorship ;  and  was  vigoif* 
ously  opposed  by  all  the  chiefs  of  the  senate,  and  especially  bf 
Cato:  Pompey  chose  to  keep  himself  out  of  sight,  and  retired 
into  the  country,  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  affecting  it     *'  The 
rumour  of  a  dictatorship,   says  Cicero,  is  disagreeable   to  the 
honest ;  but  the  other  things,  which  they  talk  of,  ere  more  so  ts 
met  the   whole  affair  is  dreaded,  but  flags  :  Pompey  flatly  dis- 
claims it,  though  be  never  denied  it  to  me  before :  tbe  tribuas 
Hirros  will  probably  be  the  promoter;  good  gods!  how  silly  sod 
fond  of  himself  without  a  rival?  At  Pompey's  request,  I  have 
deterred  Crassus  Junianus,  who  pays  great  r^ard  to  me^  from 


•  Paiilus  io  medio  foro  Basilicam  jam  paent  texoit,  iitdem  mitiqiiii  colamBia: 
iUam  autem,  qoam  locavit,  facit  magoificentisaimam.  Nihil gratiua  Ulo  ^|OD«iBCit»| 
nihil  gioriosiuB — Ibid, 

t  Vid.  Aicon  argument  in  Milon.^- 
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meddling  ifvitb  it  It  ia  bard  to  know  whelber  Potnpey  really 
desires  it  or  not;  bpt  if  Hirrus  stir  in  it,  be  will  not  convince  us 
that  he  istverse  to  it."  In  another  letter ;  *'Notbing  is  yet  done 
ms  tothe  dictatorships  Pompey  is  still  absent ;  Appius  in  a  great 
buitle;  Hirrus  preparing  to  oppose  it;  but  several  are  named  as 
ready  to  interpose  their  negative.  Jtbe  people  do  not  trouble  their 
beads  about  it;  the  chiefs  are  against  it;  I  keep  myself  quiet.'* 
Cicero's  friend,  Milo,  was  irresolute  how  to  act  on  this  occasion ; 
he  was  forming  an  interest  for  the  consulship,  and  if  be  declared 
against  a  dictatorship,  was  afraid  of  making  Pompey  his  enemy  ; 
or  if  he  should  not  help  the  opponents,  that  it  would  be  carried 
by  force:  in  both  which  cases,  his  own  pretensions  were  sure  to 
be  disappointed  :  he  was.  inclined  therefore  to  be  joined  in  the 
opposition,  but  so  far  only  as  to  repel  any  violence. 

The  tribunes  in  the  mean  time  were  growing  every  day  more 

and  more  insolent,  and  eagrosaing  all  power  to  themselves;  till 

Q*  Pompeius  Rufus^  the  grandson  of  Sylla>  and  the  most  factious 

^pouser  of  a  dictator,  was,  by  a  resolute  decree  of  the  senate, 

^nimitted  to  prison:  and  Pompey  himself,  upon  his  return  to  the 

^J^y,  finding  the  greater  aud   better  part  utterly  adverse  to  bis 

dictatorship,  yielding  at  last  after  an  interregnum  of  six  months, 

^^t  Cn  Domitius  Calvinus,  and  M.  Messala  should  be  declared 

^^Osuls*.    These  were  agreeable  likewise  to  Caesar :  Cicero  had 

Particularly  recommended  Messala  to  him  ;  of  whom,  he  says  in 

^  letter  to  his  brother;  "As  to  your  reckoning  Messala  aud  Cal« 

^^Ous  sure  consuls,  you  agree  with  what  we  think  here;  fori 

^ ill  be  answerable  to  Caesar  for  Messalaf. 


A.  Urb«700.    Cic.S4,    Cost— Ca.  Domiliat  Calriout ,    M.  Vftleriot  Mesttla. 

But  after  all  this  bustle  about  a  dictator,  there  seems  to  have 
^eo  no  great  reason  for  being  much  afraid  of  it  at  this  time :  for 
^  republic  was  in  so  great  a  disorder,  that  nothing  less  than  a 
dictatorial  power  could  reduce  it  to  a  tolerable  state:  some  good 
<>f  that  kind  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  Pompey,  without 

*   VH,  Dio.  I.  40.  p.  Ml. 

"^  Metsalam  qaod    certum  consalem  cam  Donitio  numeratif,  nihil  a  nostra 
^■nione  diMentiiit,    E^o  Mctialam  Cciari  prcilabo— Ad  Quint,  s.  S. 
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the  fear  of  any  great  harm,  while  there  was  ao  aure  k  6h<tk  apoi 
him  aa  Cieaar,  who,  upon  any  exorbitant  uae  of  that  power,  Wodt 
have  had  the  senate,  and  all  the  better  aort^  on  bia  aide,  by  the 
specious  pretence  of  asserting  the  public  liberty :  Cicero  thii^feM 
judged  rightly,  in  thinking  that  there  Wefe  otber  Ihiiiga  #Meii 
might  be  apprehended,  and  seemed  likely  to  happen,  that,  ih  their 
present  situation,  were  of  more  dangerotia  conacfu^uence  thaa  i 
dretatorship. 

There  had  scarce  been  so  long  an  interregnum  ih  RdiMslbtt 
the  expulsion  of  their  kings,  during  which  all  public  bdaiiiesi,iMl 
especially  all  judicial  proceedings,  were  wholly  interrupted ;  whidi 
explains  a  jocose  passage  in  one  of  Cicero*s  lettera  to  Trebatial: 
^  if  you  had  not  already,"  says  he,  '*  beett  abaent  frovA  RbiM,  yM 
would  certainly  have  run  away  now :  for  what  bu^ineaa  ia  theit 
for  a  lawyer  in  so  many  interregnums  ?  I  would  adriae  all  mj 
clients,  if  sued  in  any  action,  to  mote  every  interrex  twice  M 
more  time:  do  not  you  think  I  have  learnt  the  lair  of  you  Cogoel 
purpose  ?" 

Ue  now  began  a  correspondence  of  letters  with  Cfktld,  nymaf 
senator  of  distinguished  birth  and  parts,  who,  upon  bia  6tat  ea* 
trance  into  the  forom,  had  been  committed  to  hia  care,  and  wsl 
at  this  time  questor  in  Asia.  He  was  possessed  of  a'  large  and 
splendid  fortune,  by  the  late  death  of  his  father  ;  so  that  Cicero 
who  knew  his  high  spirit  and  ambitionr,  and  that  he  was  forned 
to  do  much  good  or  hurt  to  his  country,  was  desirous  to  engage 
him  early  in  the  interests  of  the  republic,  and,  by  instilling  grett 
and  generous  sentiments,  to  inflame  him  with  a  love  of  true  glory. 
Curio  had  sent  orders  to  agents  at  Rome,  to  proclaim  a  shew  of 
gladiators,  in  honour  of  his  deceased  father;  but  Cicero  stopped 
the  declaration  of  it  for  a  while,  in  hopes  to  dissuade  him  from 
so  great  end  fruitless  an  expencef.  He  foresaw  that  nutbiog 
was  more  likely  to  corrupt  his  virtue,  than  the  ruin  of  his  fortunes, 
or  to  make  him  a  dangerous  citizen,  than  prodigality,  to  which 
he  was  naturally  inclined,  and  which  Cicero,  for  that  reason,  was 
the  more  desirous  to  check  at  his  first  setting  out :  but  all  his 
endeavours  were  to  no  purpose.  Curio  resolved  topive  the  shew 
of  gladiators;  and,   by  a    continual   profusion  of   his    money. 


t  Rupas  BtiidiHm  non  defuit  dcclarandorum  tnuDerum  (ao  nomine:  scd  ore 
Biilii  placuit,  ntx  cuiquam  tuorum,  quidquam  te  absentc  fieri,  qaod  libi,  cum  tc* 
uisscs,  uou  esbct  iDtegrum,  &c.     Ep.  Fam.  s.  3. 
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antiverable  to  tbis  beginning,  after  he  bad  acted  tbe  patriot  for 
some  time  witb  credit  and  applause,  was  reduced  at  last  to  tbe 
necessity  of  selling  himself  to  Ciesar. 

There  Is  but  little*  of  politics  in  these  letters,  besides  some 
f^eoeral  complaints  of  the  lost  and  desperate  state  of  the  republic* 
In  one  of  them,  after  reckoning  up  the  various  subjects  of  epis* 
tolary  writing:  *' Shall  I  joke  with  you  then,**  says  he,  **\u  my 
letters?  On  my  conscience,  there  is  not  a  citizen,  I  believe,  who 
can  laugh  in  these  tinies:  or  shall  I  write  something  serious  ? 
But  what  can  Cicero  write  seriously  to  Curio,  unless  it  be  on  tbe 
republic?  where  my  case  at  present  is  such,  that  I  have  no  in- 
clination to  write  what  Ido  think — *."  In  another, after  putting 
bim  in  mind  of  the  incredible  expectation  which  was  entertained 
of  brm  at  Rome:  '*Not  that  I  am  afraid^^says  he,  "  that  your 
virtue  should  not  come  up  to  the  opinion  of  the  public^  but  rather 
that  you  find  nothing  worth  caring  for  at  your  return,  all  things 
are  so  ruined  and  oppressed :  hot  I  question  whether  it  be  prudent 
to  say  so  niuch^— It  is  your  part,  however,  whether  you  reiain  any 
hopes,  or  quite  despair,  to  adorn  yourself  with  all  those  accoVn* 
plishnients  wtiicli  can  qualify  a  citizen,  in  wretched  times  and 
Jjprofligaie  morals,  to  restore  the  republic  to  its  ancient  dignityf/' 
'  The  first  news  from  abroad,  after  the  inauguration  of  the  con- 
duls,  was  of  the  miserable  death  of  Crassus  and  his  son  publius, 
ivith  the  total  defeat  of  his  army  by  the  Parlhians.  This  was 
One  of  the  greatest  blows  that  Rome  had  ever  received  from  a 
foreign  enemy,  and  tor  which  it  was  ever  after  meditating  revenge : 
tbe  Roman  writers  generally  imputed  it  to  Crassu8*s  contempt  of 
the  auspices,  as  some  christians  have  since  charged  it  to  his  sacri- 
legious violation  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  plundered  of  two  millions,  both  of  them  with  equal  super« 
etition  pretending  to  unfold  the  councils  of  heaven,  and  to  fathom 
those  depths  which  are  declared  to  be  unsearchable^.    The  chief 

*  Jaccnie  tccnm  per  literas?  civem  mchcrcale  aon  |NitoeB*e,qqi  tcmporibot  bit 
rt<lerc  pnsiit.  An  grsvias  aliquid  tcribam  ?  Quid  est  qood  pottit  grariter  a  Cicerone 
scribi  aH  Curionem,  oiiti  dc  rep  ?  Atqoe  in  bocgenerebsc  mem  cantaest,  nt  neque 
ca,  quv  nun  sfntio,  TeHniBcribere— ib«  4« 

-f-  fion  quo  Trrear  ne  tua  Tirtofl  opinioni  bominum  non  reapondeat :  sed  roeber* 
cnle,  ne  cam  veneris,  uou  Uabeaa  jam  quod  cnrea :  tta  aunt  omnia  debiliiata  jam 
prope  et  extincta,  &c«  ib.  5, 

X  M.  Crasso  qaid  acciderit,  Tidemnt  dirarnm  obnuncinlionc  neglecta.  [De 
Dio,  1,18.] 
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•Dd  immediate  concern  which  the  city  felt  on  this  acca*ioa,  wit 
for  the  deti-imeat  tbit  (be  republic  hid  suffered,  and  the  Ata%tt 
to  which  it  was  expoMd.  by  the  Ion  of  m  great  an  amiy;  yettke 
principal  mischief  l»y  ia  what  they  did  not  at  first  regard,  »il 
■eemed  rather  to  r^ice  at  the  loss  orCrascus  himself.  Forifto 
the  death  of  Julia,  Crassus's  authority  was  tbe  only  means  Ithti 
curbing  tbe  powar  of  Pompey,  and  the  ambition  of  CdcK^ii;  beio; 
ready  alwaya  to  su^mtt  the  weaker  against  the  eacroacboiciitGl' 
tba  stronger,  and  keep  them  both  within  the  bouods  of  a  decut 
respect  to  the  laws;  but  this  check  being  now  taliea  away,  ud 
■the  power  ot  the  empire  thrown,  as  a  kind  of  prize,  between  tao, 
it  gave  a  new  torn  to  their  several  pretensiooa.  and  created  a  frah 
competition  for  tbe  larger  ^are,  which,  as  the  eveot  afierwiri) 
■hewed,  must  necessarily  eud  in  tbe  subferaion  of  tbe  whole. 
.  Publius  Crassus,  who  perished  with  bis  father  in  this  fatil  ex> 
pedition,  was  a  youth  of  ao  amiable  character;  educated  witbtJM 
strictest  care,  and  perfectly  instructed  id  all  the  liberal  studiti; 
iie  had  a  ready  wit  and  easy  language ;  was  grsve  without  ur> 
ga«ce,  modest  without  negligence,  adorned  witb  ill  theaceoo- 
plishments  proper  to  form  a  principal  citizen  aud  lender  of  Ik 
republic  :  by  tbe  force  of  bis  own  judgment  be  bad  devoted  bi>> 
aeif  very  early  to  the  observance  aud  imitation  uf  Cicero,  whsa 
be  perpetually  attemled  and  reverenced  witb  a  kind  of  filial  piclj. 
Cicero  conceived  a  mutual  alfectionfor  birn,  and  observing  bii 
eager  thirst  of  glory,  was  consiantly  instilling  into  him  tbetiM 
notion  of  il ;  and  exhorting  him  to  pursue  that  sure  palta  toil, 
which  bisHncesiorshsdleftbeateoandtracedout  tobim,  tbra^^ 
the  gradual  ascent  of  civil  honours.  But.  by  serring  underCaar 
in  the  Gallic  wars,  he  had  learnt,  as  be  foncied,  a  aborter  wsy  to 
fame  and  power,  than  what  Cicero  bad  been  inculcating;  sad 
having  signalized  himself  in  a  campaign  or  two  aa  a  soldier,  »ai 
in  two  much  haste  to  be  a  general;  when  Cieaar  sent  him  at  the 
head  of  a  thousand  horse,  to  tbe  assistsnce  of  hia  father  ie  tbe 
Parthisn  war.  Here  the  vigotir  of  his  youth  and  courage  carried 
btm  on  so  far,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy,  whose  citief  art  of  coo* 
quest  consisted  in  flying,  that  be  bad  do  way  left  to  escape,  bsl 

BtioK  Tur  Li*  iiii|rioD<  lacril'gf  it  JrrnMlcm  jndi  dniiacd  lo 
did  CHl  iiifalnalliHit  iaiu  ill  liii  cuuncila,  fur  lh«  k*dia|  Un  lk« 
CuQimr,  Par.  3  p.  aOl. 
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vrbat  his  high  spirit  disdained,  by  the  desertion  of  his  tT-oops  and 
a  precipitate  flight;  so  that,  finding  himself  opposed  with  nuin- 
berSy  cruelly  wounded,  and  in  danger  offiilling  alive  into  the  hands 
of  the  Parthians,  he  jchose  to  die  by  the  sword  of  his  armour- 
bearer.  Thus  while  he  aspired,  as  Cicero  says,  to  the  fame  of 
another  Cyrus  or  Alexander,  lie  fell  short  of  that  glory  which 
many  of  his  predecessors  bad  reaped,  from  a  succession  of  honours^ 
conferred  by  their  country,  as  the  reward  of  their  services. 

By  the  death  of  young  Crassus,  a  place  became  vacant  in  the 
rollege  of  augurs,  for  which  Cicero  declared  himself  a  candidate : 
nor  was  any  one  so  hardy  as  to  appear  against  him,  except  Hirrus, 
the  tribune,  who,  trusting  to  the  popularity  of  bis  office  and  Ponv- 
pey's  favour,  had  the  vanity  to  pretend  to  it:  but  a  competition 
to  unequal  furnished  matter  of  raillery  only  to  Cicero  ;  who  was 
chosen  without  any  difficulty  or  struggle^  with  the  unanimous  ap- 
probation of  the  whole  body^  This  college^  from  the  last  regula- 
tion of  itby  Sylla,  consisted  of  fifteen,  who  were  all  persons  of  the 
first  distinction  in  Rome:  it  was  a  pitesthood  for  )ife,  of  a  char- 
acter indelible;  which  no  crime  or  forfeiture  could  efface:  the 
priests  of  all  kinds  were  originally  chosen  by  their  colleges;  till 
Domitius,  a  tribune,  about  fifty  years  before,  transferred  the 
choice  of  them  to  the  people;  whose  authority  was  held  to  be 
supreme  in  sacred,  as  well  as  civil  affairs*.  This  act  was  reversed 
by  Sylla,  and  the  ancient  right  restored  to  the  colleges;  but  La- 
bienus,  when  tribune,  in  Cicero's  consulship,  recalled  the  law  of 
Domitius,  to  facilitate  Caesai's  advancement  to  the  high-priesthood: 
it  was  necessary,  however,  that  every  candidate  should  be  nomi- 
nated to  the  people  by  two  augurs,  who  gave  a  solemn  testimony 
upon  oath  of  his  dignity  and  fitness  for  the  office:  this  was  done 
in  Cicero's  case  by  Pompey  and  Hortensius,  the  two  most  eminent 
nie^nbers  of  the  college ;  and  after  the  election,  he  was  installed 
¥rith  all  the  usual  formalities  by  Uortensiusf. 

As  in  the  last  year,  so  in  this,  the  factions  of  the  city  prevented 
the  choice  of  consuls:  the  candidates,  T.  Annius  Milo,  Q.  Me- 

*  i4tque  hoc  jdem  de  cieterU  ^acerdoliU  Co,  Domilias  tribaottt  PI,  tulit  &c« 
peLcg;^  As,3  7- 

t  Qoo  enim   tempore   me  Aosurcm  a  toto  collrsio  expetitura  Co,  Pompeiatc^ 
Q.  Horteniiut  norainaverunt ;  Deqoe  euim  licebat  •  pluribut  uominari— Philip.  2.  9. 

Cooptatum  me  ab  eo  in  collegium  recordabar,  ia  quo  juratut  judicium  disHitatif 
meie  feccrat  :  et  iuaoguratum  ab  eodem,  ex  quo,  aogurum  institulit  io  parent!^ 
eua  ioco  culere  debebam  Brut,  init— ^-> 
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fejliw  Scipio,  ind  P.  PI«utjui.Hyp«Kui.  pualied  on  their  Mvml 
JDUKUli  witb  tucb  <^D  TJoleoce  ami  liribeiy.aM  if  theconiulibip 
«u  to  be  carried  oa\j  bj  pooey  or  amiH'.  C'lcNlius  wm  putiiiif 
in  «t  tbe  Mine  time  for  tfie  pretoi-«bip,  aod  rm ploying  nil  bitcn- 
dit  imI  interest  to  diiippoint  Mjlu,  liy  whose  obtaining  tbe  on- 
^idebip.  be  WM'urstp  bo  eclipsed,  and  cnmroulrrl  in  the  eisoM 
otbiieitbordioaic  mifiittrit^*.  ,  Ponipey  wat  wholly  iTfrM  li 
Mikh  wbo  <Ii<t  not  ppy  him  tb*t  court  which  be  exp«<;i«il,ln> 
fenmiri  to  tffect  an  tadependericy,  ami  to  trust  to  his  oei 
ttrengb.wbikibeottiq  two  competitors  wcrewholly  nibUileto- 
tipo;  Uypmin  bad  been  hit  quustor,  and  alw»ys  his  cTf««n; 
•nd  be  dnigned  to  make  Scipio  bii  rathcr-in-la  w,  by  marrytnfhil 
-  fl^Mfbier  Cornelia,  a  lady  of  ^l^liraUil  aLr»nipli*liittenU,  lh« 
wi4p»  of  youn^  Craaawa. 

CjcerotODthe  Qtbet  handt  ^aeircd  Milo  to  tbe  uimoti  of  ^ 
power,  and  tnJently  wished  bi^iucceM:  tliis  he  owed  loMibV 
eooatant  Mia^bqtent  (#  bioi,  wbich  at  all  liazaitU  be  uow  rtnolnl 
to  repay  :  tbea^ir  howcm  wa»  l.kely  to  give  iiiin  murb  irnuUr, 
)|a  well  from  tbe  di^ciiUy  of  the  oppotiiiion,  na  from  Milo't  oire 
copdifct,  am)  HDbpaDd.9d.  pj^ig«lily,  winch  threatened  the  fuin 
of  all  hia  fortunes:  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  who  veu%  still  «it& 
peaar,  he  says,  "  nothing  cati  be  nwre  wretched  tbao  |bea«  ^p 
and  these  times:  wherefore  since  oo  pleasure  can  nowbelii 
from  the  republic,  I  know  not.wby  Z  should  make  myself  uotaij; 
books,  study,  quiet,  my  country  houses,  and  above  all,  my  cbil- 
drcn.  are  my  sole  delight:  Milo  is  my  only  trouble  :  I  wish  bi 
consulship  may  put  so  end  to  it;  in  which  I  will  not  takelw 
pains,  than  I  did  in  my  own  :  and  you  will  assist  ua  therealH^ 
aa  you  now  do;  all  things  stand  well  with  him,  unless  some  vio- 
lence dereai  ut ;  I  nm  afraid  only,  how  bis  money  will  bold  oat: 
for  be  is  mad  beyond  all  bounds  in  the  magnificeoceof  biasbewi, 
which  he  is  now  preparing  at  the  expeuce  of  95.0001.  bolittbaU 
be  my  care  to  check  his  inconsiderateness  in  tbia  one  article  u 
far  as  I  am  able,  &c.t" 

In  the  beat  of  this  competition.  Curio  was  coming  bomefmn 
Asia,  and  expected  shortly  at  Rome;  whence  Cicero  seot  ja  ex- 
press to  meet  him  on  the  road,  or  at  bis  landing  in  Iiely,  witb  i 
most  earnest  and  pressing  letter  to  engage  him  to  Milo's  interesL 

*  PlHlir,laCiii), 

t  Orcurrcbat  ci,  msBcim  ic  debilcn  PrKlnriai  *u*ib  ral«r«n«iBS«lcllUM*n 
ProMiloD.  9. 
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M.  T.  Cicero,  to  C.  CuHio. 

**  Before  we  bad  x^^  heard  of  your  coming:  towards  Italy,  I  sent 
away  S.  Villius,  Miio*t  friend,  with  this  letter  to  you : ,  but  wbeti 
your  arrival  was  supposed  to  be  near,  and  it  was  known  for  cer- 
tain that  you  had  left  Asia,  and  were  upon  the  road  to  Rome,  the 
jniporiaDce  of  the  subject  left  no  room  to  .fear  that  we  should  be 
thought  to  send  too  hastily^  when  we  were  desirous  to   have  it 
delivered  to  you  as  soon  as  possible.     If  mf  services  to  you.  Cu- 
rio, were  really  so  great  aa.  they  :are  proclaimed   to  be  by  .you, 
nilher  than  considered  by  me^labould  be  more  reserved  in  asking* 
if  I  had  any  great  farvour  tp  .beg  of  you.;  .for  it  goea  bard  with  a 
modest  ipan,  to  ask  any  thing  conpRderable  of  one  whom  be  lak^s 
to  be  obliged  to  him;,  lest  he  be  thouglft  Co  dero«fid^  rather  thaa 
.to  ask  ;  and. to  look  upon  it  as  a  debt,  not  as  a  kindness.     But 
aince  your  services  to  me,  so.  en^nently  dis|riayed   in  my  late 
troubles,  are  known  to  all  to  be  tlye  greatest;  and  it  is  the  part  of 
an  ingenuous  mind,  to  wish  to  be  more  obliged  to  those  to  whom 
we  are  already  much  obliged :  I  made  no  scruple  to  beg  of  yoa  by 
lett^,  what  of  all  things  is  the  most  important  and  necessary  to 
me.     For  I  am  not  afraid,  lest  I  should  not  be  able  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  all  your  favours^  though  ever  so  numerous;  being  coim 
fident,  that  there  is  none  so  great,  which  my  mind  is  not  able, 
both  fully  to  contain,  and  amply  to  requite  and  illustrate,    I  have 
placed   all  my  studies,  pains,  care,  industry,  thoughts,  and  in 
abort,  my  very   soul,  on  Milo*s  consulship;   and   have  resolved 
with  myself  to  expect  from  it,  not  only  the  common  ft'uitof  duty, 
but  the  praise  even  of  piety :  nor  was  any  mati,  I  beliere,  ever  an 
solicitous,  for  his  own  safety  and'fortunea,^asIamfor  hiis  honouf; 
on  which  I  have  fixed  all  my  views  and  hopes.     You,  I  perceiVe, 
can  be  of  such  service  to  him,  if  you  please,  that  wd  shall  bavd  no 
occasion  for  any  thing  farther.  We  have  already  with  us  the  goM 
wishes  of  all  the  honest,  engaged  to  hint' by  his  tribunate  :  and^ 
as  you  will  imagine  also,  I  hope,  by  hisattachment  to  me:  of  tHife 
populace  and  the  multitude,  by  the  magnilicenceof  hissh^ws  Ml 
the  generosity  of  his  nature:  of  the  youth  and  men  of  interest,  bj|r 
his  own  peculiar  credit  or  diligence  anioufir  that  sort:  he  has  all 
my  assistance  likewise,  wbicb  tboagb  of  little  weight,  yet  b^ing 
allowed  by  all  to  be  just  and  due  to  bim;  may-perbapAbeof  sbtne 
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%ajcm%  tK  fftVie  zeai  for  vjr 
ls«  aj  prexTfttiML    If  I  ni 

iU«g(«e.  nt  ev<«  to  fig^  for  Miio'ft 

Mill  f%rV.>!rf  :    tKpt  I  SOI 

tod  n>i«tf  al«>  viui  it,  iBio  jovr 

ft^rejottfieiraf  t:k*«  one  thia^;  that  if  I  obemia  tBsi  &vo«rfai] 

yoOf  I  fbail  be  o«cre  sodeUed  alnott  to  too.  thaa 

biOM-if ;  t.ftce  my  Mfetj,  id  which  I  wm  pnacip^lj  aHHKilil 

bin,  tra%  bot  to  Hear,  a*  the  piety  of  sbemii^  mij  gntitadem 

be  agreeable  to  rne;   wbica  I  iba:l  be  at>^  to  r^ec:  by  yoar 

a.%taf*t';.     Adieu*/* 

7  befcenaf^;  ao'J  tfje  U;ltf.r  sort  wtregeoerjiiy  :d  M.io'*  laiemt: 
b'it  three  of  th':  trirjuue^  were  viuleot  aga.nst  bim,  Q.  Pompciui 
Kufu«,  MuriatiuH  Plancus  Bursa,  and  Sailust  the  Qistohao;  the 
other  M:ven  were  bii  fast  friends,  but  above  all  M.  C4£!iu«,  wh<H 
out  of  regard  to  Cicero,  served  bim  with  a  particular  zeai.  Bat 
while  ail  things  were  proceeding  very  prosperously  ia  his^faTOcr, 
and  nothing  seemed  wanting  to  crown  bis  success,  but  to  bring  oa 
theelection,  which  his  adversaries,  for  that  reason,  werelabou^ 
log  to  keep  back ;  all  his  hopes  and  fortunes  were  blasted  at  ooce 
by  an  unhappy  rencounter  with  his  old  enemy  Clodius,  in  which 
(Jlodius  was  killed  by  hiS  servants  and  by  hiscoraraand. 

7'heir  meeting  was  wholly  accidental,  on  the  Appian  road,  not 
far  from  the  city  ;  Clodius  coming  home  from  the  country  towards 
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Milo  going  out  about  three  in  the  afternoon ;  the  first  on 
back,  with  three  companions,  and  thirty  servants  well  arnned; 
i^.^aitter  in  a   chariot,  with  bis  wife  and  one  friend,  but  with  a 
li   greater  retinue,  and  among  them  some  gladiators.— The 
fits  on  both  sides  began  presently  to  insult  each  other;  when 
ius,  turning  briskly  tosomeof  Milo*smen,  who  were  nearest 
im,  and  threatening  them  with  his  usual  lierceness,  received  a 
nd  in  his  shoulder  from  one  of  the  gladiators;  and,  after  re- 
^^iDg  several  more  in  the  general  fray,  which  instantly  ensued, 
wding  his  life  in  danger,  was  forced  to  fly  for  shelter  into  a  neigh- 
^ring  tavern.      Milo,  heated  by  this  success,  and  the  thoughts 
^^'vevenge,  and  reflecting  that   he  bad  already  done  enough,  to 
ii%2|re  bis  enemy  a  great  advantage  against  him,  if  he  was  left  alive 
^^  pursue  it,  resolved,  whatever  was  the  consequence, to  have  the 
^^yasure  of  destroying  him,  and  so  ordered  the  house  to  be  stprm- 
d,  and  Clodius  to  be  dragged  out  and  murdered:  the  master  of 
tavern  was  likewise  killed,  with  eleven  of  Clodiu8*s  servants, 
hile  the  rest  saved  themselves  by  flight:  so  that  Clodius*s  body 
r  jrasleft  in  the  road,  where  it  lay,  till  S.  Tedius,  a  senator,- hap- 
ning  to  come  by,   took  it  up  into  his  chaise,  and  brought  it 
with  him  to  Rome;  where  it  was  exposed  in  that  condition,  all 
^covered  with  blood  and  wounds,  to  the  view  of  the  populace^ 
who  flocked  about  it  in  crowds  to  lament  the  miserable  fate  of 
ibeir  leader.     The  next  day,  the  mob,   headed  by  S.  Clodiun,  a 
kinsman  of  the  deceased,  and  one  of  his  chief  incendiaries,  carried 
the  body  naked,  so  as  the  wounds  might  be  seen,  into  the  forum, 
and   placed  it  in  the  rostra ;  where  the  three  tribunes,  Milo's 
enemies,  were  prepared  to  harangue  upon  it  in  a  stile  suited  to  the 
lamentable  occasion ;  by  which  they  inflamed  their  mercenaries 
to  such  an  heighth  of  fury^  that,  snatching  up  the  body,  they  ran 
away   with  it  into  the  senate-house,  and  tearing  up  the  benches^ 
tables,  and  every  thing  combustible,  dressed  up  a  funeral  pile  upon 
the  spot,  and,  together  with  the  body,  burnt  the  house  itself,  with 
a  basilica  also^  or  public  hall  lidjoining,  called  the  Porciau  ;  and. 
in  the  same  flt  of  madness,  proceeded  to  storm  the  house  of  Milo, 
and  of  M.  Lepidus,  the  interrex,  but  were  repulsed  in  both  at- 
tacks, with  some  loss. 

These  extravagancies  raised  great  indignation  in  the  city ;  and 
gave  a  turn  in  favour  of  Milo;  who,l  ooking  upon  himself  undone, 
uras  meditating  nothing  before,  but  a  voluntary  exile:  but  now 
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taking  courage,  he  veiiture<i  to  appear  in  public,  and  waa  intro- 
duced into  the  roistra  by  Csliua;  where  he  made  hia  defeoa 
to  the  people;  and  to  mitif^ate  their  reaeotinent  diatributed  throagh 
all  the  tribea  above  three  pouoda  a  man,  to  every  poor  citixea. 
But  all  hia  paina  and  expeoce  were  to  little  purpoae ;  for  the  three 
tribunes  employed  all  tne  artaof  party  and  faction  to  keep  uptke 
ill  hunnourof  the  populace:  and  what  waa  more  fatal,  Pompcy 
would  not  be  brought  into  any  nieasurea  of  accommodaiingtfae 
matter:  ao  that  the  tumultaatill  increaaing,  the  aenate  paaicda 
decree,  "  that  the  interrex,  aaaiated  by  the  tribunea  and  Pompfj, 
should  take  care,  that  the  republic  receive  no  detriment;  and  thit 
Pompey,  in  particular,  should  raise  a  body  of  troopa  for  thecoa- 
mon  security;'*  which  he  presently  drew  together  from  all  paiU 
of  Italy.  In  this  confusion,  the  rumour  of  a  dictator  was  agaia 
induatriously  revived,  and  gave  a  fresh  alarm  to  the  aenate;  whOp 
to  avoid  the  greater  evil,  reaolved  preaently  to  create  Pompey  the 
single  consul!  so  that  the  interrex,  Serviua  Sulpiciua,  declared 
hia  electionaccordingly,  after  an  interregnum  of  near  two  monthl^ 
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Pompey  applied  himself  immediately  to  calm  the  public  di»- 
orders,  and  published  several  new  laws,  prepared  by  him  for  that 
purpose:  one  of  them  was  to  appoint  a  special  commission,  to 
enquire  into  Clodius*s  death,  the  burning  of  the  senate-house, asd 
the  attack  on  M,  Lepidus;  and  to  appoint  an  extraor<linary  judge, 
of  consular  rank,  tu  preside  in  it:  a  second  wa9,  against  bribery 
and  corruption  in  elections,  with  the  infliction  of  new  and  severer 
penalties.  By  these  laws,  the  method  of  trials  was  aitercJ,  aud 
the  length  of  them  limited  :  three  days  were  allowed  for  the  ex- 
amination of  witnesses,  and  the  fourth  for  the  sentence;  on  which 
the  accuser  was  tu  have  two  hours  only  to  enforce  the  charge; 
the  criminal  three  for  his  defence  t :  which  regulation  Tatiius 
seems  to  consider  as  the  first  step  towards  the  ruin  of  the  Rouian 
eloquence;  by  imposing  reins,  as  it  were,  upon  its  free  and  sin- 
cient  course  J.   Ca?liu8  opposed  his  negative  to  ihcse  laws,  as  being 

*   Vid.  Dio.  ibid,  et  Ahcoq.  Argum. 

\  Dio,  el  Ascon.  Arcum. 

T    Piiniu^   Irrtio  ruiiftuUtu   ('11,  Poinpcius   astriuxil,  imposuilquc  TeluU  u-Pm*? 

fluijutiitJit — i^< .    Diiilojj.  dc  Oiator.  3b, 
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ratber  privile^A,  than  Unvft,  aDcl^pi'Of  idtd  piftieularly  agatiist 
Milo:  but  he  was  sooo  obliged -tQ;witbdrftMr  it,  upoaPoaapey's 
declaring,  that  be  would  aupiportrtbeai*^.  force  H>f  arnia.  Tbo 
tbree  tribunes^  all  the  while,  ^ere  .  per|>eUttily  baranguiog,  tod 
terrifying  the  city  with  forged  ator ies,  qf  magaaioea  of  trma  pre«> 
pared  by  Milo,  for  masBacriiig  hia  eoeinies,  and'  burniiig  thq  city  \ 
aod  produced  their  creaturea.  in  tberoatra,  to  i«>uch  tbe  truth  of 
them  to  the  people :  they  charged  him  particulaciyi  with  a  deatga 
agaiiiat  Pompey*a  life;  and  brought  one  L>i€iuiti8,  a  killerof  the 
victims  for  sacritice,  to  decliire  that  Milo^aservaai^bad  coufeiaed 
it  to  him  in  their  cups,  and  then  eodeafoured  to  kill  hifla,  Itat  he 
abouUl  discover  it;  and  to  make  bis  atory  the  more  cradihle, 
the  wed  a  slight  wound  in  bis  side,  made  by  .himself,  wfaid^bq 
affirmed  to  hare  been  gifen  by  .the  stroke  of  agladiaiof.  Pboto 
pey  h«mself  confirmed  this.faot,  and  laid. an  accpuot  of  it  before 
the  senate;  and,  by  doubding  bis  guard,  afiected  to  intimate  a  iSeal 
apprehension  of  dunger*.  Nor  were  tbey  leasinduatriouaJU^raiaa 
a  clamour  against  Cicero  :.iand,  to  order  to.  dejt^r^^im  fnoflaplea^ 
iiig  Miio*s  caust;^  threatened  him  also  with  triait  and  prosecutidiM^ 
grrmi^  it  001.1  ev,ery  wJkera,  that  Clodiuf  waa  lulled. indeed^^y  the 

baod  ot  Milo,  bui  by  tlie advice  .and  QontrivaQceofa.grettteriBaDtw 
Yet  such  washes  constancy  to  bi^.  friends^  saya  AAOooiua,  ^at 
neither  the.  loss  of  popular  favour,,  iior  Pompey*a#^spicioo0,  aot 
bis  own  (lanfi[er,  nor  the  terfx>r  of  arms,  could  divetk  biai  from  .the 
resolution  of  uudertakmg  Mile's  defence.  t 

But  it  was  Pompey*s  influence  and  autbocilgi.  wihicb  rained 
Milo.  He  was  the  only  man  in  Rome,  who  had  theipower  eilber 
to  brtn^  bim  to  a  trial,  or  to  get  bim  condemned:  not t^at^he  sraa 
concerned  for  Clodius's  death,  or  the- manner  of  it,  but  plieaaed 
rather,  that  the  republic  was  freed,  at  any  rate,  from  ao  pestilepjlai 
demaaoi^ue;  yet  he  resolved  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  tooeaaioo 
for  getimg  rid  of  Milo  too,  from  whos&kmbitioo  and. >higikr  spirit 
be  bad  cause  to  apprehead  no  leas  trouble.  ::'fiefWottlri  iBiot  Uateo 
therefore,  to  any  overturea. which  were  ^ade  16  ^htm  by iMilo'a 

*  Audientlui  Popa  Liciniaii,  netcio  quis  de  Circo  auisivoi,  terrot  Miluo&f  Jipud 
se  tbrios  farttix  <*unfrfso»n9e«  dc  iotcrficiendo  Ca,  PompctocoojwEMatf '.•.-Daaffii- 
coruni  Reiitentia  rem  defert  ad  tenatum..    Pro,  Mik>o»'a4»  ;  ->! - 

t  Scitif,  jiiiiicrrs,  ruMse,  qm  ioliac  roratipoc  ;Mimd— d> .  dicMtntv*Miilaiks  Siqpa 
c^dcB  ea««iiiciaiii,  c«>Q«Uovcronug»rHiLaliqajiit<  iMdioct»visialMiitai  dificariiafli 
abjectibominet detcribebtot,—- lb,  IS.  .v^  '.      .«...- 
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MMid*;  ud  wbw  WU  tiKtnA  to  drop  bis  Mit  fur  the  cmri- 
•bfp,  if' Am  wqM  ntM^bia.  be  RMwered,  "  that  be  wo«Mmi 
euiR«ra  biBMlf  wilb  wa^immi^a  'niog  or  deswting,  nor  giwn* 
ohi<nictia»  to  tfaa  poVOTMvl  -  incliDalioo  of  the  RonsD  pcapfe.'' 
^mmttMttdei  ttm  triri  io ^MUh,  with  »  strong  piard  to  pittem 
ptMi^md  topMMManr  TieleBce  from  either  eide:  then  «m 
imsjp  «leari  ind  potitiva  praoft  produced  ■geinst  Milo,  ihoegk 
MOa.ol  UiMB  »tn  iyppoetd  to  be  forged :  unong  tbe  nA,  Ibe 
VoMrri  wg«M  dtfOMd,  that  a  woman  uokDowo  came  to  ibea  m 
i»lfite*aiiBBW,tO'diiabaiga  a  vow,  uid  to  be  made  by  biai,  n 
,ti»iaalocMMt  af  Cladiw'*  daalb*. 

.i:WiWotha  anaiutki*  waa  over,  Muoatiiu  PUocua  called  ibi 
yofia  te|athar,.aad  axbortad.  tttem  to appeu-  id  a  fuU  bodylht 
BaJdNdajr^wbea-judgQiaBtwaa  to  be  gives,  and  to  declare  tUi 
•  in  aO'Pvblie  a  oiaaner,  tbat  tbe  criminal  mightaotlt 
dtocaeapei  which  Cioero  reOects  upoo  io  tbe  dereoce,* 
Miiavrftoa  tha  libeity  of  tha  bencbf.  Early  io  tbe  moraiiie,N 
ll*  alewlll  of  April,  Iba  abopr  were  all  ihut,  and  tbe  wboledq 
gMhand  iato  tba  FanHB^  wbare  the  Bveoues  were  po«M«atdl^ 
Pompajr'i  aoldiara,  aod  be  hiBttelf  teatetl  in  acorupicoons  pari;u 
e^artook  ibe  whole  proceeding,  aad  binder  all  diaturbaace.  Tkt 
ae<toHn  ware,  young  Appiua.  tbe  nephew  of  Clodius,  M.  Aot^ 
Diaa,  aod  P.  Valcriua,  wbo,«cccording  to  tbe  new  law,  enpl^ 
tito  boura  in  lapportiog  their  indlcluieou  Cicero  waa  tbeoilf 
advocale  on  Milo's  aide;  but  aa  eood  an  be  rose  up  to  apeak, iM 
trie  received  with  ao  rude  a  clainour  by  the  CtodiaBs,  ibatbeaia 
nueb  diicompoied  aod  dannted  at  bis  lirat  setting  out:  yet  r> 
covered  aptrit  enough  to  go  through  his  speech  of  three  boait; 
which  waa  taken  down  in  writing  as  it  was  delivered ;  ibougb  tk 
auf>yof  it  now  extant  i»  supposed  to  have  been  re-toucbed  isd 
conaeted  by  him  afterwards,  for  a  present  tu  Milo  in  hia  exiled 
In  the  eoaoeil  of  Milo't  friends,  several  were  (^  opinion,  tta| 
he  should  d«f«od  himself,  by  avowing  the  death  of  Clodius  Io  be 
BDSct  of  public  bene6t;  bnt  Cicero  thought  that  defence  toadtt. 

-  VM.  Aieoali  >rfu«,ia  Milua. 

t  Vt  lBtiHi|Mi«  loaln  bcatcranb  ilium  coKioxa  liter*  mbis,  %<ttA  (catMbi 
IOmtc  jsdlnre.    Pro  Mil.  b6.    VId.  Aacon,  ib. 

'  -J'Cnho,  cb«  laclper«(  diMn,  ■crcptuicMMcUmtloM  Clodiaaoraw. ili^ 
uft«a,4akMlilaicr>t,ooBitMti*diKtl,  Mioct  Mtcn  ills  q««qa«  oetrtaqw 
(■ratio.      AiGon.  Argaaii 
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penUe,  as  it  would  disgust  the  grave,  by  opening  so  great  a  door 
'     to  licence,  and  offend  the  powerful,  leal  the  precedent  abouM  be 
extended  to  themselves.    But  young  Brutus  was  not  so  cautious, 
who,  in  an  oration  which  he  composed  and  published  afterwards, 
in  vindication  of  MiJo,  maintained  the  killing  of  Clodiua  to  be 
right  and  just,  and  of  great  jervice  to  the  republicf.    It  waa  noto* 
rious,  thai  on  bo(h  sides  they  had  often  threatened  death  to  each 
other:  Clodius  especially  had  declared  several  times,  both  to  the 
senate  and  the  people,  that  Milo  ought  to  be  killed ;  and  thai,  if 
the  consulship  could  not  be  taken  from  him,  his  life  could:  and 
when  Favonius  asked  him  once,  what  hopes,  ha  could  have  of 
phying  his  mad  pranks,  while  Milo  waa  living:  be  replied,  that 
in  three  or  four  days  at  moat,  be  should  live  no  more:  which  waa 
spoken  just  three  days  before  the  fatal  rencounter,  and  attested  by 
Favonius*.     Sipce  Milo  then  was  charged  with  being  the  con* 
triver  of  their  meeting,  and  the  aggressor  in  it,  and  aeveral  testi- 
monies were  produced  to  that  purpose,  Cicero  chose  to  risk  Ibe 
cause  on  that  issue ;  in  hopes  to  persuade,  what  seemed  to  be  the 
most  probable,  that  Clodiua  actually  lay  in  wait  for  Milo,  and 
cpntrived  the  time  and  place;   and  that  Milo's  part  waa  but  a 
ne^easary  act  of  self-defence^    This  appeared  plausible,  from  the 
nature  of  their  equipage,  and  the  circumstaocea  in  which  they 
.  inet:  for  though  Milo*a  company  was  the  more  numerous,  yet  it 
was  much  more  encumbered,  and  unfit  for  an  engagement,  than 
bia  adversaries;  he  himself  being  in  a  chariot  with  his  wife,  and 
all  her  women  along  with  him  ;  while  Clodius  with  his  followers 
was  on  horseback ;  as  if  prepared  and  equipped  for  fighting.    He 
did  not  preclude  himaelf  however  by  this  from  the  other  plea, 
which  be  often  takes  occasion  to  insinuate,  that  if  Milo  had  really 
deaigned  and  contrived  to  kill  Clodius,  he  would  have  deaerved 
honours  instead  of  punishment,  for  cutting  off  so  desperate  and 
dangerous  an  enemy  to  the  peace  and  liberty  of  Rome. 

t  Cam  quibui^am  plocnifwf^  ita  defRodi  erimeo,  iatcrSci  Clodinai  pro  repu^ 
f«tSM,qaiini  formam  M.  Brotos  tecntat  ctt  io  eaoratiooe,  quim  pro  Milooe  coai* 
poovit,  at  c4idit,  qoamvia  non  eg  is.  set,  Ciceroni  id  dob  pitcait.    Ibid. 

*  Etcoiai  palan  dictifabat,  coDsalatom  Miloni  cripi  noo  poaat ,  viUm  pooac.  Sifr 
•tftcavit  hoc  tcpe  io  icoata;  dixit  in  concioae.  Qnineliam  Favonio,  qMBrcnti  ci^ 
CO,  qoa  spe  foreret,  Milone  vivo?  Rctpondit.  tridno  Ulns,  ad  sonuBom  qaaujd«o 
pcritnmni  Pro,  Mil.  9« 

Foot  dicpi  tertiipm  f  eita  ret  tat,  qnan  diverat,  '  lb,  i6. 
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ftt  thii  apeeoh  for  Milo.ifUr  he  bid  ibeirti  tte^foMj  df  pqpv 
ntb  ft  refsnl  to  Ibe  idle  ramours  tid  fefgftffa»  off  bis  fcwicif 
to  gii^otbeiii  Ibe  crcdH  of  sn  exMiiwiioo,  be  toochgo^Poi^)^ 
QMdnct  and  pvetendtd  fcan,  «rKb  o  One  tod  mwiorly  failtari 
gnklf'fffHD'ft  Ifind-cif  propbctic  ferfttigbl  of  whar'nigbt  1m  dy 
boppeo,  addreMM  bimMlf  to  btni  io  o  very'  ptbtetle  iftoogft^ 
"IcouM  not  butapptaHid;*  aayt  bo,  **tlte  wood^fftil  tfiUgMBOif 
Vomptf  4ii^tbeaeem|otrioai  bot,  to  tell  yon  freirty.frlMVl  tbiak 
fhoaewboereicbaiged'^iliblbe  cere  of  lbo«r hole' i^pobUc^vr 
fbreedto  bteftihaoy  thiega,'  whicb  tbey  would  t2eotMmr»  ^ibqr 
iiere^t  libisrty  to  do  it  He  «ould  oottefMeftii  eiMNieste  io  Mtt 
peoHry  Mlow  Licioiea^  wbofove  tbe  tDfatbaatloe  Obovt  Mifb 
aerMiafia-^  was  aaiit  for  among^be  6rildf  ttobae  fHMtfd  by  ^rtHIa 
ideibe:be4aDdh  before  tbeaenite,  eed'«reii,;f 'VMrii^  io-vbaMl 
cooBiefnitioo,  toieatbe  gtiardiM  boib  of  Mie«od'my''«oeiiy 
Mder  so  grei« ao  epprebeoaion^;  yet  I  ooaldeM  4mI|i  ei^oodailqf 
tbit  aoob  ttpii^  waafi^n to  efcoteben  eedb  tegerd  to  drorfMI' 
aheea,  aod  bow  tbo  wooad  io-tbo  attao'e  aide,  wftricktfetotiied'iolr 
tbepriekooly  of  a  needle  could  betabee  4b^  rtteitMh»«fogllib 
alor.  !Bot  Pompey  «toa  alMr in|r  hie  eoasioii  ratier  the*!  trie Ibff, 
and  disposed  to  l>e  suspicious  of  «eery  ibfog,tbet  you  fBtgbt^aia 
reaaon  to  fear  nothing.  There  wtfs  a  riimonr  aleo,  that  Caeaa^ 
bouse  was  attacked  for  several  botHv  in  the  night :  ttie  oeigbboei% 
though  in  so  public  a  place,  heard  nothing  nt  all  of  it ;  ret  the 
affair  was  thought  fit  to  be  enquired  into.  I  can  never  auepect  a 
man  of  Pompey*8  eminent  courage  of  being  timorous ;  nor  yet 
think  any  caution  too  great  in  one  who  has  taken  npon  hrnsrif 
the  defence  of  the  whole  republic.  A  senator  likewise,  in  a  fall 
house,  affirmed  lately  in  the  Capitol,  tlist  Mrlobad  a  dagger  under 
bis  gown  lit  that  very  time :  Milo  stript  himself  presently  in  dist 
most  sacred  temple^  tbat,  since  bis  life  and  mannera  wooM  not 
give  bim  credit,  the  tiring  itself  might  speak  for  him.  which  was 
found  to  be  false,  and  basely  forged.  But  if,  after  all,  Milo  mast 
sCitl  be  feared,  it  is  no  longer  the  affairs  of  Clodius,  but  your  sus- 
piciouB,  Pompey,  which  we  dread  :  your  suspiciooa,  I  aay    aad 

speak  it  so,  thatyou  may  hearme.— It  thoae  auspicioiia  atieksd 
ickwe  that  they  are  never  to  be  removed,  if  Italy  tnoat  rtfev^rle 
free  from  new  levies,  nor  the  city  from  arms,  without  Milo'sde- 
jfttructioQ,  he  \vouId  no^  spruple,  such  is  bis  nature  and  biapriaci* 
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pies,  to  bid  adieu  to  bit  country,  and  submit  to  a  roluotary  exile : 
but  at  taking  leave,  be  would  call  upon  tbee«  O  tbou  Great  One ! 
us  he  now  does,  to  consider  bow  uncertain  and  variable  tbe  con- 
dition of  life  is;  bow  unsettled  and  inconslant  a  tbing  fortune ; 
what  unfaithfulness  there  is  in  friends;  what  dissimulation  suited 
to  times  and  circumstances;  what  desertion,  what  cowardice  in 
our  dangers,  even  of  those  who  are  dearest  to  us:  there  will,  there 
will,  I  say,  be  a  time,  and  tbe  day  will  certainly  come»  when 
you,  with  safety  still,  I  hope,  to  your  fortunes,  though  changed 
perhaps  by  some  turn  of  tbe  commop  times,  which,  as  experience 
shews,  will  often  happen  to  us  all,  may  want  tbe  affection  of  tbe 
friendliest,  the  fidelity  of  the  wortiiiest^  tbe  courage  of  tbe  bravest 
man  living,"  &c*. 

Of  one   and  fifty  judges   who  sat  ufion  Mik>»  thirteen  only 
acquitted,    and    tbirty-eight    condemned  bim:  the  votes  were 
usually  given  by  ballot;   but  Calo,  who  absolved  bim»  chose  to 
give  his  vote  openly  ;  and  "if  he  had  done  it  earlier/'  says  Vel- 
)eius,  "  would  have  drawn  others  after  bims,  since  all  were  con- 
evinced  that  be  wbo  was  killed  was,  of  all  who  bad  ever  lived, 
.the  most  pernicious  enemy  to  bis  country,  and  to  all  good  menf.** 
Jdilo   went  into  exile  at  Marseilles  a  few  days  after  bis  coadeti* 
nation  :  bis  debts  were  so  great  that  be  was  glad  to  retire  tbe 
sooner  from  the  importunity  of  bis  creditors,  for  whose  satisfaction 
bis  whole  estate  was  sold  by  puUic  auction.     Here  Cicero  still 
continued   his  care  for  bim,  and  is  concert  with  Mile's  friends, 
ordered  one  of  his  wife's  freed  sien,  Pbiloumus^  to  assist  at  ike 
sale,  and  to  purchase  tbe  greatest  part  of  tbe  effects,  in  order  to 
dispose  of  them  afterwards  to  tbe  best  advantage,  for  the  benefit 
of  Milo  and  his  wife  Fausta,  if  any  thing  could  besaved-for  them« 
But  bis  intended  service  was  not  so  well  relished  by  Milo,  aabe 
expected  ;  for  Philotimus  was  suspected  of  playing  tbe  knave, 
and  secreting  part  of  the  effects  to  bis  own  use,  which  gave  Cicero 
great  uneasiness,  so  that  be  presiSed  Atticua  and  Caelius  to  en* 
quire  into  tbe  oiatter  very  navrowly,  and  oblige  Pbilo^imssi  ^  to 
give  satisfaction  to  Milo's  friends,  and  to  see  eipecially  that  bis 
own  repuUtion  did  not  suffer  by  tbe  management  of  bis  servant/* 

*   Pro,  Mil.  94,  95,  96— 

-t*  M,  Catu  palam  lata  absoWit  lententia,  qoam  ai  matariai  talitact,  Doo  Mm*- 
icat  qoi  teqaerentur  fxcroplom,  probarentqucco»-ciyt»»octilia|-  yiaiisfff" 
picioaior  reip,  Bcq^M  honu  iiUaucior  tii(erpt^— -^VcHt  p«  «.  47. 
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Through  thi8  whole  struggle  about  Milo,  Pompey  treated  Cicero 
with  great  humanity:  he  assigned  him  a  "guard  at  the  trial,  for. 
gave  all  his  labours  for  his  friend,  though  in  opposition  to  him- 
self; and,  so  far  from  resenting  what  he  did,  would  notiiiffer 
other  people's  resentments  to  hurt  him.*' 

The  next  trial  before  the  same  tribunal,  and  for  the  same  crime, 
was  of  M.  Saufeius,  one  of  Milo's  conGdeots,  charged  with  beiog 
the  ringleader,  in  storming  the  house,  and  killing  Clodius:  be 
was  defended  also  by  Cicero,  and  acquitted  only  by  one  vote; 
but  being  accused  a  second  time  on  the  same  account,  thoagb  for 
a  different  fact,  and  again  defended  by  Cicero»  he  was  acquitted 
by  a  great  majority.  But  Sex.  Clodius,  the  captain  of  the  other 
side,  had  not  the  luck  to  escape  so  well,  but  was  condemned  sad 
banished,  with  several  others  of  that  faction,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  cityi  for  burning  the  senate-bouse,  and  the  other  violencci 
committed  upon  Clodius's  death*. 


A.  Urb.  701.    Cic,  ss.    Com— Co,  Pomp,  Mo^at  III.    Q.  Cvcil,  MctcK  8cipi«. 

Pompey  no  sooner  published  his  new  law  against  bribery,  tbsa 

the  late  consular  candidates,  Scipioand  Hypsseus  were  severally 

impeached  upon  it;  and  being  both  of  them  notoriously  goilty« 

were  in  great  danger  of  being  condemned:  but  Pompey,  calliof 

the  body  of  the  judges  together,  begged  it  of  them  as  a  favour, 

that,  out  of  the  great  number  of  state  crimmals,  they  would  reiait 

Scipio  to  him :  whom,  after  he  had  rescued  from  this  prosecutioo» 

he  declared  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  for  the  last  five  montbi 

of  the  year;  having  first  made  him  his  father-in-law  by  marryiag 

bis  daughter  Cornelia.    The  other  candidate,  Hypsseus,  was  left 

to  the  mercy  of  the  law  ;  and  being  likely  to  fare  the  worse  for 

Scipio's  escape,  and  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  popular  odium, 

be  watched  an  opportunity  of  a^rcess  to  Pompey,  as  he  was  coming 

out  of  bis  bath,  and  throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  implored  bis  pro* 

tection^  but  though  he  had  been  his  questor,  and  ever  obsequious 

to  his  will,  yet  Pompey   is  said  to  have  thrust  him  away  wi^h 

great  haughtiness  and  inhumanity,  telling  him  coldly,  that  be 

would  only  spoil  his  supper  by  detaining  himf. 

*  AtcDo»  Arfom.  pro  Miloo,*— 

f  Co  •atcm   Pompr }pt  qotm  iasoUntcr  ?  Qui  baloco  egrt MOi,  ootr  pcdtf  tool 
proftrttuoi  Hyptcon  onbitiii  rt^jn  ct  aobilepi  Tiram  et  tibi  anicov,  jaccouip 
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Before  the  end  of  the  year,  Cicero  had  some  amends  for  the 

loss  of  his  friend  Mtio,  by  the  condemnation  and  banishmetit  of 

>    two  of  the  tribunes,  the  common  enemies  of  tbem  both,  Q.  Pom- 

I   peiMS  Rufus,  and  T.  Munatius  Plancus  Bursa,  for  the  violences 

of  their  tribunate,  and  burning  the  senate-house.    As  soon  as  their 

I    office  expired,  Cseiius  aocused  the  first ;  and  Cicero  himself  the 

i    second;  the  only  cause,  excepting  that  of  Ver res,  in  which  he 

i    ever  acted  the  part  of  an  accuser.    But  Bursa  had  deserved  it, 

t    both  for  his  public  behaviour  in  his  office,  and  his  personal  in- 

[    juries  to  Cicero;  who  had  defended  and  preserved  him  in  a  for- 

.    mer  trial.    He  depended  on  Pompey's  saving  him;  and  had  no 

apprehension  of  danger,  since  Pompey  undertook  to  plead  his 

cause,  before  judges  of  his  ovrn   appointing;  yet,  by  Cicero's^ 

rigour  in  managing  the  prosecution,   he  was  condemned  by  an 

unanimous  vote  of  the  whole  bench*.    Cicero  was  highly  pleased 

with  this  success,  as  he  signifies  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Marius, 

which  will  explain  the  motives  of  his  conduct  in  it 

*'  I  know  very  well,**  says  be,  **  that  you  rejoice  atBursa*s  fate, 
but  you  congratulate  me  too  coldly:  you  imagine,  you  tell  me^ 
that  for  the  sordiness  of  the  man,  I  take  the  less  pleasure  in  it: 
but  believe  me,  I  have  more  joy  from  this  sentence,  thai  from  the 
death  of  my  enemy :  for,  in  the  first  place,  I  love  to  pursue,  rather 
by  a  trial,  than  the  sword ;  rather  with  the  glory,  than  the  ruin 
of  a  friend ;  and  it  pleased  me  extremely  to  see  so  great  an  in- 
clination of  all  honest  men  on  my  side,  against  the  incredible  pains 
of  one,  the  most  eminent  and  powerful :  and  lastly,  what  you  will 
•carce  think  possible,  I  hated  this  fellow  worse  than  Clodius  him 
self:  for  I  bad  attacked  the  one,  but  defended  the  other :  and 
Clodius,  when  the  sefety  of  the  republic  was  risked  upon  my  head, 
bad  something  great  in  riew,  not  indeed  from  his  own  strength, 
but  the  help  of  those  who  could  not  maintain  their  ground, 
whilst  I  stood  firm  :  but  this  silly  ape,  out  of  a  gaiety  of  heart, 
chose  me  particularly  for  the  object  of  his  invectives  ;  and  per- 
suaded those,  who  envied  me,  that  be  would  be  always  at  their 

rcliqttit,  contUQielioca  tocc  procalcatun..  Nihil  enim  eom  aliod  ftfrere,  qutm  ut 
c^nviTittiB  luom  moraretur,  reipoDdit— file  Vero  P.  ScipioBem,  Socerum  saam, 
Icgibui  ooKiam,  qu««  ipse  tolerat,  io  maxima  quidem  reorum  ct  illustriom  ruioa, 
manerU  loco  a  jadkibui  deposcerc.— Val.  Max.  9. 5.  it.'  Plotar.  in.  Pomp. 

*  Plancam,  qui  omoibua  aententiU  maximo  vcstro  phmlu  soadtaieami  —  ■ 
Philip  6,  4. 
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service^  to  insult  me  At  the  any  warnmg.  Wherefore  I  chtige 
you  to  rejoice  in  good  earnest ;  for  it  is  a  f  feat  victory »  which  we 
have  won.  No  citizens  were  ever  stouter  thao  those  who  cos< 
deonned  him,  against  so  great  a  power  of  ooe,  by  whom  thewiseim 
were  chosen  judges :  which  they  would  never  have  done,  if  tbe]f 
had  not  made  my  cause  and  grief  tlieir  own.  Wearesodis* 
tracted  here  by  a  multitude  of  trials  and  new  iawa,  that  our  daily 
prayer  is  against  all  intercalations,  that  we  may  see  you  ai  sooa 
as  possiblef. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Clodius,  Cicero  seems  to  have  written, 
bis  treaties  on  laws ;  after  the  example  of  Plato,  whom  of  sll 
writers  he  most  loved  to  imitate  :  for  as  Plato,  after  he  bad  writ* 
ten  on  governmeot  in  general,  drew  up  a  body  of  laws,  adapteii 
to  that  particular  form  of  it,  which  he  had  been  deiineiting;  no 
Cicero  chose  to  deliver  his  political  sentiments  in  the  sane 
method;  not  by  translating  Plato,  but  imitating  his  manner  is 
the  explication  of  them.  This  work  being  designed  then,  sis 
supplement,  or  second  volume,  to  his  other  upon  the  republic, 
was  distributed  probably,  as  that  other  was,  into  snx  books:  for  ve 
meet  with  some  cjuotatioos  among  the  ancients,  from  the  fouttb 
and  fifth  ;  (fhough  there  are  but  three  now  remaining,  and  those 
in  some  places  imperfect.  In  the  iirstof  these»  he  lays  open  ''tte 
origin  of  law  and  the  source  of  obligation  ;  which  he  derives  iioa 
the  universal  nature  of  things,  or,  as  he  explains  it,  from  tbecos* 
summate  reason  or  will  of  the  •supreme  <jod  :*'  in  the  other  UiO 
boo  ks,  be  gives  a  IxMJy  of  laws  <:onfonnable  to  bis  own  plst 
and  idea  of  a  well  ordered  city:  first,  those  which  relate ^ts 
religion  and  the  worship  of  the  gods;"  secondly,  those  wbicb 
prescribe  "the  duties  and  powers  of  the  several  magistrste*,*' 
from  which  the  peculiar  form  of  each  government  is  denominated* 
These  laws  are  generally  taken  ''from  the  old  constitution  or 
custom  of  Rome;'*  with  some  little  variation  and  temperamefitf 
contrived  to  obviate  the  disorders  to  which  that  republic  wH 
liable,  and  to  give  it  a  stronger  turn  towards  rhe  aristocrsticsl 
side:  in  the  other  books  which  are  lost,  he  had  treated,  ss be 
tells  ns,  '*of  the  particular  rites  and  privileges  of  the  Rooiso, 
people." 

Pompey   was  preparing  an   inscription  this  summer  fortbe 
i>ew  temfile,  which  he  bad  lately  built  to  Venus  the  ConquertsSi 

t  Ep,  Fam.  7>  2. 
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itiiiig,«s  uBaal»ih€  recitalof  alibis  titles;  Ibat^in  drawkng 

«  question  happened  ta  be  itaited^  about  the  inanpe|r  pf. 

ng  his  third  consulship ;  whether  k  should  be  hy  ;CQn9ul. 

#r  tertio.     This  was  referied  to  th^  principal  critics  of. 

who  could  Dot^  itaeems,  agree  about  it;  some  of  theni' 

ding  for  the  ooe^  some  for  4 be  othar;*  so  that  Pompey  left 

Cicero  to  decide  tbe  matter,  and  to  inscribe  wif at  he  thought 

8ut  Cicero,  being  unwilling  to  giro  judgment  on  either 

when  there  were  greatauthorities  on  both,  and  Varro  among 

advised  Pompey  to  abbreviate  tbe  word  in  question,  and 

T£Ar.  only  <o  be  inscribed,  wbicb  fully  declared  tbe  things 

determining  the  ^dispute.  .From  this  fi^ct  we  may  c^b- 

how  nicely  exact  they  were  in  thii  age  in  preserving  a  pro*. 

T>f  language  iu  their  public  monuments  and  inscriptions^^ 

mong  the  other  acts  of  Pompey,  in  this -.t^bird  consulship^ 

was  a  new  law  against  bribery,  contrived  to  strengthen  the 

ones  that  were  already  subsisting  against  it,  '*  by  disqualify^* 

^Mg«ll  future  consuls  and  pretors  from  holding  any  province,  tilt 

M|n  years  after  the  expiration  of  their  magistracies:**  foatbi| 

MfeM   thought    likely    to  give  some  check  to  the  eagerness^of 

l^tariilg  and  bribing  for  those  great  offices,  which  the  chief  fcuit 

benefit  of  them  was  removed  to  such  a  distancef.    Byt^ 

the  law  passed,  Pompey  took  care  to  provide  an  exception 

himself,^'  and  to  get  the  government  of  Spain  continued  hs 

0-UiD  for  five  years  longer ;  with  an  appointment  of  money  for  tbo 

yi^yment  of  his  troops^'*  and,  lest  this  should  give  offence  t9 

.^^CSBBsar,  something  also  of  an  extraordinary  kind  was  provided 

for  him,  be  proposed  a  law,  to  dispense  with  Cflesar*s  absence  in 

suing  for   the  consulship;  of  which  Caesar  at  that  time  seemed 

.  jrery  desirous.   Celius  was  the  promoter  of  this  law,  engaged  to 

it  by  Cicero,  at  the  joint  request  of  Pompey  and  Cesarf  ;  and  it 

«ras  carrieH  with  the  concurrence  of  all  the  tribunes,  though  not 

without  difficuity  and  obscructjon  from  the  senate:  but  this  un« 

aisual  favour,  instead  of  satisfying Cp^ft  served  only^  as  Suetonius 

«ays,  to  raise  his  hopes  and  demands  still  higher. 

•  This  Rtory  it  toM  by  Tiro,  •  fa¥9iirite  tlaw  and  finecdUnMi  of  Cicero,  in  a  letter 
fireserred  by  As  Gellios,  U  JO^  l, 

t  Dio,  V ,  I42« 

X  RofAtiM  ab  ip«o  Raveaoae  de  Caetto  tribuno  pleU  sblpioftvteai?  Etiam  s 
4?iMeo  Boitro«    A(i,Att«7«i, 

Vol.  L  No.  41.  ft  E 
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By  Pompey*8  Iaw»  jutt  meDtiooed,  it  was  proTided,  that  Cart 
supply  of  gorernors  for  the  intenral  "  of  five  yeura,  io  which  the 
cooauU  atid  pretors  were  disqualified,  the  senators  of  comaiir 
and  pretoriau  rank,  who  had  never  held  any  foreign  coanaaad, 
should  divide  the  vacant  provinces  among  themselves  by  lot:*  is 
consequence  of  which,  Cicero,  who  was  obliged  to  lake  bis  chssoe 
with  the  rest,  obtained  the  government  of  Cilicia,  now  is  tke 
hands  of  Appius,  the  late  consul:  this  province  included  aha 
Piiidia,  Pamphilia,and  three  dioceses,  as  they  were  called,  or  dii> 
trictaof  Asia,  together  with  the  island  of  Cyprus  z  for  theganl 
of  all  which,  *'a  standing  army  was  kept  up,  of  two  legiooa,  or 
about  twelve  thousand  foot,  with  two  thousand  six  bnadred 
horse^  :**  and  thus  one  of  those  provincial  goveroments,  which 
were  withheld  from  others  by  law,  to  correct  their  inordimte 
passion  for  them,  was,  contrary  to  his  will  and  expectatioo,  oh- 
truded  at  laat  upon  Cicero,  whose  business  it  bad  been  tbroagh 
life  to  avoid  themf. 

The  city  began  now  to  feel  the  unhappy  effects,  both  of  JsliA 
and  Crassus*s  death,  from  the  mutual  apprehenaiona  and Jealoaiiei 
which  discovered  themselves  more  snd  more  every  day  betvcca 
Pompey  and  Cassar;  the  senate  was  generally  in  Pompey'sia* 
terest ;  and,  trusting  to  the  name  and  authority  of  sogreati 
leader,  were  determined  to  humble  the  pride  and  ambitioDof 
Civsar,  by  recalling  him  from  his  government;  whilst  Cxsar,  ra 
the  other  hand,  trusting  to  the  strength  of  his  troops,  resolved  to 
keep  possession  of  it  in  defiance  of  ail  their  votes;  and,  bydrav* 
ihg  a  part  of  his  forces  into  the  Italic  or  Cisalpine  Gaul,  so  ai  to 
l>e  ready  at  any  warning  to  support  his  pretensions,  begaolo 
alarm  all  Italy  with  the  melancholy  prospect  of  an  approachiof 
civil  war:  and  this  was  the  situation  of  affairs,  when  Cicero  set 
forward  towards  his  government  of  Cilicia. 

•  Ad  Alt  5.  i:i. 

t  Cum  rt  coDira  voluntalcoD  nieain  e(   prJPlei   opinioncni  accidissct,   utaihin* 
inpcrio  iu  proTiDCum  prvficisci  Decease  efset.  Kp.  Fan,  3.  S. 
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THIS  year  opens  to  us  a  new  scene  in  Cicero's  life,  and  presenla 
liim  in  a  character  wtiich  be  had  never  before  sustained,  of  the 
governor  of  a  province,  and  general  of  an  army.  These  prefer- 
ments  were,  of  ail  others,  the  most  ardently  desired  by  the  great, 
for  the  advantages  which  they  afforded,  both  of  acquiring  power 
and  amassing  wealth:  for  their  command,  though  accountable  to 
the  Roman  people,  was  absolute  and  uncontroulable  in  the  pro- 
▼ince;  where  they  kept  up  the  state  and  pride  of  sovereign 
princes,  and  had  all  the  neighbouring  kings  paying  a  court  to  them, 
and  attending  their  orders.  If  their  genius  was  turned  to  arms, 
and  fond  of  Martial  glory,  they  could  never  want  a  pretext  for  war, 
since  it  was  easy  to  drive  the  subjects  into  rebellion,  or  the  ad- 
joining nations  to  acts  of  hostility,  by  their  oppressions  and  in- 
juries, till,  from  the  destruction  of  a  number  of  innocent  people, 
they  had  acquired  the  title  of  emperor,  and  with  it  the  pretension 
to  a  triumph;  without  which,  scarce  any  pro-consul  was  ever 
known  to  return  from  a  remote  and  frontier  province.  Their  op* 
portunities  of  raising  money  were  as  immense  as  their  power, 
bnd  bounded  only  by  their  own  appetites:  the  appointments 
from  the  treasury,  for  the  equipage,  plate,  and  necessary  furniture. 
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without  urging  the  same  request  in  the  most  .pressing  terms:  in 
his  first  to  Atticus,  within  three  days  from  their  parting:  "  Do 
not  imagine/*  says  he^  "  that  I  have  any  other  consolation  in  this 
gremt. trouble,  than  the  hopes  that  it  will  not  be  eontinned  beyond, 
tbe  year :  many,  who  judge  of  me  by  others,  do  not  take  me  to  be 
in  earnest:  but  you,  who  know  me,  wHI  use  all  your  diligence^ 
especially  when  the  affair  is  to  come  on*.'* 

He  left  the  city  about  the  iirstof  May,  attended  by  his  brother 
mod  their  t«vo  sous:  for  Quintus  had  quitted  his  commission  und^ 
C^eaafyin  order  to  accompany  him  into  Cilicia,  in  the  same  capa- 
city of  his.  lieutenant.     Atticus   had  desired  him,  before  he  left 
Italy,  to  admonish  his   brother,  to  shew  more  complaisance  and 
affection  to  his  wife  Pomponia,  who  had  been  complaining  to  him 
of  her  husband's,  peevishness  and   churlish  carriage;  and,  lest 
Cicero  should,  forget  it,, be  put  him  in  mind  again  by  a  letter  to 
biro  on  theroad,  that,  since  all  tbe.family  were  to  be  together  in 
the. country,  on  this- occasion  of  bis  going  abroad^  he  would  per- 
suade Quintus  to  leave  his  wife  at  Iqjsst  in  good  humour  at  their 
parting:  in  relation  tx>  which, Cie^ro §ends  him  the foUoiying  acr 
count  of  what  passed.  ..../. 

When  I  arrived  at  Arpinium,  and.my  brother  was  qome  to  me, 
our  first  and  chi^f  discourse  was  on  you  ;  which  gave  me  an  op^ 
poftuoity. of  Jailing  upon  the  affair  of  your  sister,  which  you  and 
I  bid  talked  over  together  at  Tusculum :  I  never  saw  any  thing 
*o  Qild  and  moderate  as  my  brother  was,  without  giving  the  least 
bint  of  his  ever  having  had  any   real  cause  of  oflence  from  her. 
Tbe  next  morning  we  left  Arpinum;  and  that  day  being  a  fes- 
tival, Quintus  was  obliged  to  spend  it  at  Arcanum,  where  I  dined 
^itl)  him,  but  went  on  afterwards  to  Aquinum:    you  know  this 
^iila  of  his:  as  soon  as  we  came  thither,  Quintus  said  to  his  wife. 
^o  the  civilest  terms,  *  Do  you,  Pomponiai  invite  the  women,  and 
'  Will  gend  to  the  men :' — (nothing,. as  far  as  I  saw,  could  be  said 
^ore  obligingly,  either  in  his  words  or  manner) — to  which  she 
'^plied,  so  as  we  all  might  hear  it,  *  I  am  but  a  stranger  here 
^yaelf:*  referring,  I  guess,  to  my  brother's   having  sent  Statiup 
^tV>re  us  to  order  the  dinner:  upon  which,— 'See,'  says  my  bro- 
^*^^?  to  me,  *  what  I. am  forced  to  bear  every  day.'      This,  you 
^ill  say,  was  no  great  matter.      Yes,  truly, great  enough  to  give 

'^  Noli  pattre  nihi  •liam  contoUtiooem  ettc  bigai  iogentit  moUttise,  oUi  quod 
^^va  SOB  loagiorcm  tono  fore.    Hoc  me  iu  Telle  multi  do  cr^oot  ex  coosa- 
Tl^^iiM  •liomn.    Th,  qui  icis,  omneiD  diligentUn  MlhibelMt ;  tun  tci licit,  cam 
^  m^i  debcbit.    lb.  f. 
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ib6  much  c6ticertt;  to  »ee  her  reply  m>  absurdly  and  Sercely » bolli 
ih  het  wordd  Mi  lookt;  but  I  dissembled  my  uncasioett.    Wheo 
we  Sat  down  to  dinner^  she  would  not  ait  down  with  us ;  and 
wben  Quidtus  sent  ber  several  tbioga  from  the  table,  abe  aaot 
tbeiln  all  bac^k :  in  abon,  notbing  could  be  milder  tbao  my  bit>« 
ther,  or.  ruder  tbao  youraisier:  yet  I  otkiit  many  particulara, 
wUlch  gdte  fhore  t^buble  to  me  than  to  Qutntuabimaelf.    I  want 
ii^n^  to  A^tiitiiltht  b6  Staid  at  Arcanunt:  but  wben  he  came  ta 
m^  edrly  the  next  mortiirtg,  he  told  ma,  that  abe  refused  to  lie 
With  bifti  itiilt  ni^ht ;  SAd  at  their  parting,  continued  in  the  saise 
hultoour  in  which  I  had  Seen  her.     In  a  word,  you  may  let  ber 
kuM  from  lA^,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  fault  waa  all  on  berii^e 
rftat  dfiy.    I  bAve  bettk  longer,  perhaps,  than  waa  necessary,  in 
toy  6brratire,  tb  let  ybu  see  that  thelne  is  occasion  also  on  your 
)>Srt  for  advice  Snd  admotiitlonV 

'  (>ne<:^bbot  help  bbservittg  from  this  little  incident,  wbiti» 
(bblSflrkbed  by  innnmetabie  instances  in  the  Roman  atory,  fthattbe 
fr^Ohl  bir  a  divorce,  which  was  indulged  without  riestniDtt^ 
Rome,  to  the  caprice  of  either  party,  gave  no  advantage  of  eooh* 
fby*t  to  the  matrimonial  state :  but,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  tare 
eift(^ouraged  tather  a  mutual  perverstness  and  obatinacy;  siooe, 
b^bn  )Any  little  disgust,  or  obstructioln  given  to  their  foIliei,tlire 
ekt^bdient  of  a  diange  was  ready  always  to  flatter  them  with  riie 
^op\e8olr  better  Access  in  another  trial :  for  there  never  wti  sa 
lige  or  6bufitry,  Where  there  wias  so  profligate  a  contempt  aodTto^ 
latio'h  of  tbe  trDptial  bond,  or  so  much  lewdness  and  infidelity  io 
%ti  gr^at  of  both  Ise^c^,  as  at  this  time  in  Rome. 
'    CiceVb  s^ient  a'feW  days  as  he  passed  forward,  at  hisCutDffi 
villa,  near  ftafae,  wberie  there  wa^s  sncb  a  resort  of  company  to 
^?rii,that  hebad,  he  says,  a  -kind  of  a  little  Rome  aboot  him; 
^roVtl^hsius  'came  among  the  refSt,  though  much  out  of  health,  tt) 
ipSy  his  cotnplintents,  arid  Wish  him  a  good  voyage,  and,  at  uikisg 
leave,  wbeh -he*ask^d,  what  commands  he  bad  for  him  inbisalh 
sebce,  Cfeero  be|[ged  of  him  only  to  use  all  bis  authority  to  bfndur 
liisgovernmient  from  being  piroloriged  to  him.      In  sixteen  days 
Trdm  Rchne  be  arrived  at  Tarentum,  where  he   had  promised  to 
ttiake  laVtsit  to  P(^/n3pey,  who  was  taking  the  benefit  of  that  aoli 
air,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  at  one  of  his  villaa  in  those 
.parts;  and  had  invited  and  pressed  Cicero  tb  spend  some  days 
with  him  upon  bis  journey:  tbey  proposed  great  aatiafoctioa  on 

«  Ad  Alt  5.  ]« 
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both  sides  froia  this  interriew,  for  the  opportuoity  of  conferring 
0B«tber  wkh  ati  freedooi,  on  the  present  stste  of  tfae  republic^ 
jHsidi  wasto  be  their  subject:  though  Cicero  expected 4ilso  togQt 
fcrane  lessons  of  the  militsry  kind,  from  this  renowned  comnuinder. 
H^  promised  Atiicns  an  accoufit  of  this  conference ;  but  tb^  par- 
ticulars being  loo  delicate,  to  be  coaMnunicated  by  letters^  he  ac- 
quainted hiifa  only  in  general^  thai  be  found  Pompey  an  e^^el)^ 
cttizeo,  and  provided  for  all  events  which  could  possibly  jl>(s  ap- 
prehended. 

After  three  days  stay  with  Pootpey,  Ike  proceeded  to  Bfiiodj- 
sicm?  where  he  was  detained  for  twelve  days  by  «  slight  indis- 
position,  and  (he  expectation  of  bis  principal  oIKcers,  particularly 
of  bis  lieutenant  Pootinius,  an  experienced  leader,  the  same  v.bp 
had  triumphed  over  the  Allobroges;  and  o»  whose  skill  be 
depended  in  his  martial  effairf^    From  Brundisium,  be 

iled  to,  Actium,  on  the  ifteenth  of  June;  whence,  partly  hy 
I,  and  partly  by  land,hearrivedat  Athens  on  the  twenty-arxthi^. 
Ucre  be  lodged  in  the  house  of  Aristus,  the  principal  professor  of 
tile  Academy  4  and  his  brother  notfiif  from  him,  with  Xeoo^ 
•ifeotber  celebrated  philosopher  of  Epicurus^)  school ;  they  spent 
their  time  here  very  .agreeably ;  at  boofie  in  philosophical  <l>8q.ui- 
sitions;  abroad,  in  viewing  the  buildings  and  antiquities  of  the 
place,  with  which  Cicero  was  much  delighted  :' there  wereseve- 
■^l  other  men  of  learning,  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  of  the  party ; 
^^^pecially  Gallus  Caninios  and  Patro,  an  eminent  Epicurean,  and 
ititimate  friend  of  Atticusf. 

There  lived  at  this  time  in  exile  at  Athens,  C.  Memmiua,  ba- 
nished upon  a  covictibn  of  bribery,  in  his  suit  for  the  consulship; 
'Who,  the  day  before  Cicero's  arrival,  happened  to  go  away  to 
^Itfitylene.  The  figure  which  he  had  borne  in  Rome,  gave  him 
Authority  in  Athens ;  and  the  council  of  Areopagus  had  granted 
him  a  piece  of  ground  to  build  upon,  where  Epicurus  formerly 
Irved,  and  where  there  still  remained  the  old  ruins  of  his  waKs^ 
But  this  grant  had  given  great  offence  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
Epicureans,  to  see  the  remains  of  their  master  in  danger  of  being 
destroyed.  They  bad  written  to  Cicero  at  Rome,  to  beg  him  to 
intercede  with  Memmius,  to  consent  to  a  revocation  of  it ;  an4 
now  at  Athens,  Xeno  and  Patro  renewed  their  instances,  and 

•  Ad  Alt.  5, 8,  9.  , 

i*  Valde  mc  AthcDiB  delectaront;  urbf  duntazat,  ct  orbii  oroM|MD|aiD,  et  bor 
minom  lunoret  io  te,  et  io  nos  qaaiedftiD  benevolent  is;  ted  maUnm  et  pbiloeopbi^ 
-rrii  qntd  eit,  est  io  Aritto  npnd  qutm  ersn,  nam  Xcnonem  tnom  .'Qnintp  concft; 
•eram— ad  Alt.  5,  x.   £p.  fan.  3, 8.  is.  l^ 
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]  with  him  to  mito'abMitu,  id  ihe  most  rffectiul: 
i  for  though  Menmitu  bad  laid  siide  bw  desifitt  of  b«M^ 
-the  Areopagites  would  not  ncalriMir  decree  witbout  faU  hm 
-CicAo'i  letter  »  drtvo  «itb  much  art  and  accuracy  ;  be 
■t  the  trifiiegzetl  oftbenjihikMopberB,  for  (be  old  mbbiAal 
.  -piltry  ruini  of  their  foaader,  yet '  earMSily  preuea  Mefaniw  » 
-indulge  them  io  a  prejudice  coatncied  through  weskncM,  n 
wicl^edDeit:  and  though  be  profeaaea  an  utier  dislike  of  tbelr^ 
loaophy,  yet  be  recoonnenda  them,  as  honest,  agreeabie,  fnndi 
■men;  fbr  whom  be  eotertaiaed  tbe  higbeat  esteemf.  Froto  tin 
latter  one  may  ohaerve,'  that  .the  greate«t  diirerencein  philoio)^. 
-made  oo  difference  of  frieodahip  antong  the  great  of  ihe»el(i»ti, 
'Tberawaa  not  a  mora- declared  enemy  to  Epicurua'a  dacUia 
tbao  Cicero;  be  thought  it  deatmctive  of  morality,  and  pernxiaa 
teaoeietyi  but  becharged  tbia  coosetjuence  to  the  prinnpb, 
sot  the.  profdaiori  of  tbem :  wit5  many  of  whom  be  beUtk 
latrieteat  iptimicyi  and  found  thetit  lo  foe  worthy.  vJrliM>ut,p- 
,oafbiufricDda,aDdlo*bnaf tbeircountry;  there  iaajooowlcM 
toTrehaiiu8,'wben-hewaa  withCfesar  in  Gaul,  upon  hiatuiOK 
-SpioQrean,  which  will  help  to  confirm  thU  reflect  ion. 

Cicno  to  Tmbbatiui. 

**!  waa  wooderinf  why  you.hpd  given  over  arritiog  to  me;  di 
fann  informed  me  (hat- you  were. turned  Epicurean.  On« 
camp!  what  wouldyoufaiyedoneif  I  hadsentyou  toTareatsn, 
inataad  of  SamerobriFa  ?  I  began  to  think  the  worse  of  you,  ew 

aince  you  made  my  friend  Seim  you  pattern.  But  with  <rlnl 
face  will  you  pretend  to  practise  the  law,  when  you  are  to  da 
every  tiling  for  your  own  interest,  and  not  for  your  clientV  and 
what  will  become  of  that  old  form,  and  teat  of  fidelity;  aa  tnc 
men  ought  to  act  truly,  with  one  another?  what  law  would  joa 
allege  for  the  distribution  of  common  right,  when  nothing  eta 
be  common  with  those  wliomeaaure  all  thinga  by  tbeirpleasiin} 
with  what  face  can  you  swear  by  Jupiter;  wben  Jupiter.yna 
koow,  can  never  be  angry  with  any  iiian?..Bnd  wbat.will  becoqe 
of  your  people  of  Ulubr«;  since  you  do  notalbwr  a  wiee  mBDb> 
nieddle  with  politics  ?  wherefore,  if  you  are  really  gone  off  ftoa 
us,  I  nm  sorry  for  it ;  but  if  it  be  conrenient  to  pay  thia  cofai)di- 
ment  to  Pansa,  I  forgive  you;  on  condition,  however,  tbatyoa 
^tite  me  word  what  you  are  doing,  and  what  you  would  have  va 

tFp.fim.    13.). 
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^w  for  you  bere$.**  The  change  of  principles  id  Tfebatiiis^ 
vij|K>ugb  equivalent  in  effect  to  a  change  of  religion  with  us,  made 
alteration  in  Cicero*8  affection  for  him.  This  was  the  dictate 
reason  to  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  heathens;. and  may  serve 
■r;|0  expose  the  rashness  of  those  zealots,  who,  with  the  light  of  a 
9^ost  divine  and  benevolent  religion^^are  perpetually  insulting  and 
^^persecuting  their  fellow  christians,  for  differences  of  opinion, 
fc^vhich,  fortheoiost  part,  are  merely  speculative,  and  without  any 
■  influence  on  life,  or  the  good  and  happiness  of  civil  society. 

After  ten  days  spent  at  Athens,  where  Pontinius  at  last  joined 
„  ,him,  Cicero  set  sail  towards  Asia.  Upoti  leaving  Italy  be  tiad 
,  charged  his  friend  Cselius  with  the  task  of  sending  him  the  news 
^  'of  Rome;  which  Caclius  performed  very  punctually,  in  a  series 
.  .of  letters,  which  make  a  valuable  part  in  the  collection  of  his  fa- 
.  miliar  epistles :  they  are  polite  and  entertaining ;  full  of  wit  and 
.  ..spirit;  yet  not  flowing  with  that  easy  turn,  and  elegance  of  ex- 
.  pression,  which  we  always  find  in  Cicero's.  The  first  of  them, 
.  .  V^'^  .Cicerp*9  answer,  will  give  us  a  specimen  of  the  rest. 

M.  C^LiUS  to  M.  CiCBRO. 

**  According  to  my  promise  at  parting,  to  send  you  an  account 
.of  all  the  news  of  the  town,  I  have  provided  one  to  collect  it  for 
you  so  punctually,  that  I  am  afraid  lest  you  should  think  my  dili- 
gence at  last  too  minute;  but  I  know  how  curious  you  are;  and 
*bow  agreeable  it  is  to  all,  who  areabroad,  to  be  informed  of  every 
thing  that  passes  at  home,  though  ever  so  trifling.  I  beg  of  you, 
however,  not  to  condemn  me  of  arrogance,  for  deputing  another  to 
this  task :  since,  as  busy  as  I  now  am,  and  as  lazy  as  you  know 
me  to  be  in  writing,  it  would  be  the  greatest  pleasure  to  me,  to  be 
employed  in  any  thing  that  revives  the  remembrance  of  you :  but 
the  pacquet  itself,  which  I  have  sent,  will,  I  imagine,  readily  ex* 
cuse  me:  for  what  leisure  would  it  require,  not  only  to  transcribe, 
but  to  attend  even  to  the  contents  of  it  p  there  are  all  the  decrees  of 
the  senate, edicts,  plays,  rumours;  if  the  sample  does  not  please 
you,  pray  let  me  know  it,  that  I  may  not  give  you  trouble  at  my 
cost.  If  any  thing  important  happens  in  the  republic,  above  the 
reach  of  these  hackney  writers,  I  will  send  you  an  account  of  it 
myself;  in  what  manner  it  was  transacted ;  what  speculations  are 
raised  upon  it;  what  effects  apprehended:  at  present,  there  is  do 
great  expectation  of  any  thing:  as  to  those  rumours,  which  were 
so  warm  at  Cumae,  of  assembling  the  colonies  beyond  (he  Po,  when 
J  came  to  Ron^e,  I  heard  not  a  syllable  about  them,     Msrcellus, 
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too^  bectusebe  hu  not  jretmade  any  motioo  fibr  a  succetfortoAc 
two  Oaoli^  bat  puU  it  off,  as  he  told  me  himself,  to  the  fim^f 
Jane,  ba*  rerived  tbe  ume  talk  concerainf  hisi,  which  wk  ibf 
ribf  when  we  were  it  Rome  together.  If  jrooaaw  Pompeir.iijM 
1  tq  do,  pray  tend  me  word,  ia  wbnt  temper  you  foul 
a:  wbat  cooreraation  be  had  witb  yob:  « liat  incliMiMnW 
~  T  he  iaapttotbibk  one  thing,  aiMl  aay  ano<lir;,jtt 
'hM  AOt  wit aoougb  to  conceal  what  he'  really  nieati».  Asfbr 
Csaar,  there  are  naay  ugly  reporia  abbul'bini ;  but  proptpted 
only  in  whiipera :  wme  aay,  that  be  baa  Jo*t  bK  bis  hone;  whid 
I  t^e  indeed  to  be  triie :  others,  that  the  amoili  legion  hu  bra 
IwatCD;  and  that  be  himself  is  besieged  '6j  (lie  Betlovaci;  tml 
CiBtofffnunthe  reitof  bisanny.  There  ii  Nothing  yet  cmiub; 
a^uetbeao  nnceitain  stories  publicly  taftodar:  butamoa{ibe 
inr.  whom yoo  know,  told  openly,  by  way  frf'tecreU :  Dooiitiu 
Mvw mentioM  tbcin,  ^without  clappii^bn  hand  to  his  mootk 
€hi  tbe  twMt^-first  of  Bfay,  the  dk^  nndCr'  tbe  rost  ra  sent  sboit 
■  raport,  (|Diy.  it  fall  on  their  own  bM'T  which  waa  mtrmlj 
pn^Mgated  through  the  fbrani  and  tbe  WMt  city,  that  you  weie 
killed  upon  the  road  by  Q,  PempMoa;  bat  ]^  who  knew  bio  la 
be  then  at  Btuli,  and  in  aiicb  aalarviiif  ciodition  thai  I  cooldaiit 
Mp. pitying  hiv,  being  forced  to  turfi.pjl9t..fbr  his  bread,  ith 
aM-cooaerned  about  it;  aa4  wiabed  only,  that  if  aay  real  ii» 
Xers  threatened  you,  we  migbl  be  quit  for  this  1  ie  :  your  frka^ 
•Plancua  Buna  is  at  RaTenua;  where  be  has  bad  a  large  doustiw 
froBD  Cassar  -.  but  is  not  yet  easy,  nor  well  prorided.  Youi  boo^ 
on  £orernment  are  applauded  by  all  people. 

M.  T.  Cicero,  ProcousnU  to  M.  CUli cs. 

"  How !  was  it  this,  tbink  you,  that  I  charged  you  with;  Ijt 
eeodme  tbe  matches  af  gladiators:  the  adjourametus  of  causes; 
■nd  Cbrestus's  news-letter;  and  what  nobody  dares  mention  to  ok 
when  at  Rome?  See,  bow  much  I  ascribe  to  you  inmyJudgoKBt: 
sorindeed  without  reawn,  fori  harcaerer  yetmet  with  a  bettti 
bead  for  politics  ;  I  would  not  have  you  write  what  paaaes  eteq 
day  in  public,  though  ever  ao  in^portant,  ualess  i^  happen  to  affit^ 
myself:  others  will  write  it;  many  bring  accounta  of  it ;  andfuQi 
itself  convey  a  great  part  to  me  :  I  expect  from  you,  neitberllK 
past,  nor  tbe  present;  but  as  from  one,  who  sees  a  great  way  hf* 
foK  him,  the  future  only;  that  when  I  have  before  me  iayoor 
letters  the  plan  of  the  republic,  I  may  beabteto  jg^gewluti 
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£  ^rt  of  edifice  it  will  be.     Nor  have  I  hitherto  indeed  any  cause 

,f^. complain  of  you:  for  hothing  has  yet  happened,  which  you 

,  ^uld  foresee  better  than  any  of  us;    especiiilly  myself,  who 

spent  several  days  with  Pompey,  in  convereiing  on  nothing  else 

Ipfut  the  republic;  which  it  is  neither  possible  nor  proper  for  me 

.   to  explain  by  letter:  take  this  only  from  me :  thftt  Pompey  is  an 

'  ^cellent  citizen,  prepared,  both  with  courage  dnd  couiasel,  for  all 

'  €veots  which  can  be  foreseen;   wherefore,  give  yourself  up  to  th6 

,'  man;  believe  me,  he  will  embrace  you;  for  he  now  holds  th^ 

^    same  opinion  with  us,  of  good  and   bad  citizens.      After  I  had 

-  l^eb  ten  days  at  Athens  where  our  friend  (Qallus  Caciinius  waa 

tgbuch  with  me,  I  left  it  on  the  sixth  of  July,  when  I  sent  away 

^'  &\ti  letter :   as  I  earnestly  recommend  all  my  affairs  to  you,  so 

'    pothing  more  particularly,  than  that  the  time  of  my  provincial 

'  command  be  not  prolonged:  this  is  every  thing  tome;  which, 

^^  when,  and  how,  and  by  whom  it  is  to  be  managed,  you  will  be 

*  the  best  able  to  contrive.    Adieu/* 

'    ,    He  landed  at  Epbesus  on  the  twenty-second  of  July,  after  a 

^   plow  but  safe  passage  of  fifteen  days  ;  the  tediousness  of  which 

^'  ^was  agreeably  relieved  by  touching  on  the  way  at  several  islands 

^    pt  the  £gean  sea,  of  which  he  sends  a  kind  of  journal  to  Atticus. 

^    Many  deputations  from  the  cities  of  Asia,  and  a  great  concourse 

'    pf  people  came  to  meet  him  as  far  as  Samoa ;  but  a  much  greater 

'    ptill  was  exfiecting  his  landing  at  Ephesus;  theGreeks  flocked 

feagerly   from  all  parts,  to'see  a  man  so  celebrated  through  the 

empire,  for  the  fame  of  his  learning  and  eloquence;  so  that  all  his 

boastings,  as  be  merrily  says,  of  many  years  past,  were  now  brought 

to  the  test    After  reposing  himself  for  three  days  at  Epbesus,  be 

inarched  forward  towards  his  province;  and  on  the  last  of  July* 

arrived  at  Laodicea,  one  of  the  capital  cities  of  bis  jurisdiction* 

iF/om  this  moment  the  date  of  his  government  commence ;  which 

he  bids  Atticus  take  notice  of,  that  be  might  know  bow  tocom* 

.pute  the  precise ei^tent  of  his  annual  term. 

It  was  Cicero*8  resolution,  in  this  provincial  command,  to  pmtm 
tise  those  admirable  rules  which  he  bad  drawn  up  formerly  for 
^bis  brother;  and  from  an  employment  wholly  tedious  and  dia. 
agreeable  to  him  to  derive  fresh  glory  upon  his  character,  by 
leaving  the  innocence  and  integrity  of  his  administration,  as  a 
^pattern  of  governing  to  all  succeeding  pro-consuls.  It  has  always 
been  the  custom,  when  any  governors  went  abroad  to  their  pro- 
▼inces,  that  the  countries,  through  which  they  passed,  should 
defray  all  the  charges  of  their  journey :  but  Cicero.no  sooner  set 
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VV'rjik  h'-  lay  in  im  camp,  lie  h»t]  ao  opportusitj 
a  >[>':i.  al   '.'^mni^s-io'i  with  which  he  wai  charged  I 
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oftheseoate,  and  that,  in  cooseqaence  of  it,  bewasfhea 
to  assist  him  with  bis  troops  and  authority  in  anymeaaures 
ahoold  be  concerted  for  the  safety  and  quiet  of  bis  kingdom, 
king,  after  great  professions  of  his  thanks  and  duty  to  the 
tie  for  the  honour  of  their  decree,  and  to  Cicero  himself  for 
ire  in  the  execution  of  it,  said,  that  be  knew  no  occasion  for 
maig  him  any  particular  trouble  at  that  time;  nor  had  any  sus- 
ion  of  any  design  against  his  life  or  crown  2  upon  which  Cicero^ 
congratulating  him  upon  the  tranquillity  of  his  affairs»a<^ 
bim,  however,  to  remember  bis  father's  fate,  and,  from  the 
lonitiou  of  the  senate,  to  be  particularly  vigilant  in  tbe  care  of 
.person^;  and  so  tbey  parted.  But  the  next  morning  the  king  re- 
raed  early  to  the  camp,  attended  by  bis  brother  and  counsellors, 
with  m^ny  tears  implored  tlie  protection  of  Cicero,  and  the 
ifit  of  the  senate's  decree;  declaring,  *'  that  he  had  received 
^ubted  intelligence  of  a  plot,  which  those,  who  were  privy 
it,  durst  not  venture  to  discover  till  Cicero's  arrival  in  the 
^uotry,  but,  trusting  to  his  authority,  bad  now  given  full  infor- 
ktion  of  it ;  and  that.his  brother,  who  was  present,  and  ready  to 
ifirm  what  be  said,  had  been  solicited  to  enter  into  it  by  the 
fer  of  the  crown:  he  begged,   therefore,  that  some  of  Cicero's 
^troops  might  be  left  with  him  for  his  better  guard  and  defence. 
^Cicero  told  bim,  that^   under  the  present  alarm  of  the  Parthiaa 
^^ar,  he  could  not  possibly  lend  him  any  part  of  his  army;  that 
^'•ince  the   conspiracy   was  detected,   his  own  forces  would  be 
^^ufficient  for  preventing  the  effects  of  it;  that  he  should  learn 
^   to  act   tbe  king,  by  shewitig  a  proper  concern  for  his  own  life, 
^    and   exert  bis  regal  power  in  punishing  tbe  authors  of  the  plot, 
^    and  pardoning  all  the  rest;  that  he  need  not  apprehend  any  far- 
*  rtber  danger,  when  his  people  were  acquainted  with  the  senate's 
^     decree,    and   saw   a  Roman  army  so  near  to  them,  and  ready  to 
^     put  it  in  execution:"  aud,  having  thus  encouraged  and  comforted 
^     the  king,  he  marched  towards  Cilicia,  and  gave  an  account  of 
abis  accident,  and  of  the  motion^  of  the  Parthians,  in  two  public 
'     tetters  to  the  consuls  and  the  senate:  he  added  a  private  letter  to 
Cato,  who  was  a  particular  favourer  and  patron  of  Ariobarzanes, 
in  which  be  informed  him,  "  that  he  had  not  only  secured  the 
king's  person  from  any  attempt,  but  had  taken  care  that  he  should 
reign  for  tbe  future  with  honour  and  dignity,  by  restoring  to  his 
favour  and  service  liis  old  counsellors,   whom  Cato  had  recom- 
mended, and  who  had  been  disgraced,  by  the  intriguesof  his  court; 
and  by  obliging  a  turbulent  young  priest  of  Bellona,  who  was  tbe 
Vol.  IL  Na  5h  C 
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bead  of  the  malecontenU,  and  the  next  in  power  to  \hl^■  _^^§e<) 
himself,  to  quit  the  country.  MvKked  "^ 

This  king,  Ariobarzaoes,  seems  to  have  been  poor  cvciMV|gQ^pe>* 
proverb  :  ^  ^  b 

Mancipiis  locuples,  cgct  wris Cappadocum  rex.         \p  ^ 

Hor.Ep.U|V 

(or  be  had  been  miserably  squeezed  ami  drained  by  the RoM^^Vi 
generals  and  governors;  to  whom  he  owed  vast  sums,  eitber»B  ^e 
tually   borrowed,  or  stipulated  to  be  paid  for  particular  lemoBL  ■  ^ 
It  was  H  common  practice  with  the  great  of  Rome,  to  lendaosq  I  ^ 
at  an  exorbitant  interest,  to  the  princes  and  cities  dependnltt 
the  empire,  which  was  thought  an  useful  piece  of  policy  oabiA 
sides;  to  the  princes,  for  the  opportunity  of  engaging  totheiri» 
terests  the   most  powerful   men  of  the  republic,   by  a  kisltf 
honourable  peusion  ;  to  the  Romans,  for  the  coDvenienceofplaciil 
their  money  where  it  was  surest  to  bring  the  greatest  retanit 
profit.    The  ordinary  interest  of  these  provincial  loans  was,  oi 
per  cent,  by  the  mouth,  with  interest  upon  interest :  this  waiike 
lowest ;  but,  in  extraordinary  or  hazardous  cases,  it  was  freqoetfil| 
four  times  as  much.     Pompey  received  monthly  from  this  lOJ 
king  above  six  thousand  pounds  Sterling,  which  yet  wasshortrf 
his  full  interest.     Brutus  also  had  lent  him  a  very  large  suid,«1 
earnestly   desired  Cicero  to  procure  the  payment  of  it,   with  III 
arreais  of  interest:  but  Pompey's  agents  were  so  pre8sing,4Dd|thi 
k\u^  so  needy,   that  though  Cicero  solicited  Brutus's  affair  vefT 
heartily,  be  bad  little  hopes  of  getting  any  thing  for  him:  wbeo 
Ariohaizaius  came,   iheiefore,   to  oiler  Inni  the  same  present  of 
iDDiiey,    \\liicb  he  bad  usually  niaiie  to  every  oiber  governor,  be 
geneiously  rtrtustd  it,  and  desired  only,  that,  instead  ofgivingi: 
to   bill),  It  might  be  paid  to  Brutus;  but  the  poor  prince  was  so 
distressed,    that  be  excused  himself,   by  the  nectrssity  which  be 
was   under  of  satisfying   some  oilier  more  pressing  demands;  w 
that  Cicero  gives  a  6ai\  account  of  his  negotiation,  in  a  long  letter 
to  Alticus,  who  bad  warmly  recommended  Brutus's  iuteresliitobin.. 
••I  come  now,  says  be,  to  Brutus;  whom  by  your  authority  I 
einbracoil   with    inclination,  and  began  even  to  love :    but — wbi: 
am  I  going  to  say  ?  I  recal    myself,  lest  I  otVend  you — do  nottbiok 
that  I  ever  entered  into  any  thing  more  willingly,  or  took  more 
pains,  than  in  what  be  recommended  to  me.     lie  gave  nie  a  me- 
morial of  the  particulars,  which  you   bad  talked  over  with  Ote 
before:  I  pursued  your  insiructious  exactly:  in  the  first  place,  I 
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pretied  Ariobarzanes,  to  give  that  money  to  Brutua  which  he 

promised  to  me ;  aaJong  as  the  king  continued  with  me,  all  things 

looked  welly   but  he   was  afterwards  teized   by  six  hundred  of 

Pompey's  agents;  and   Poinpey,  for  other  reasons,  can  do  more 

vith  him  than   ail  the  world  besides;  but  especially,  when  it  rs 

icnagined    that  he   is  to  be  sent  to  the  Parthian  war?  they  now 

pay  Pompey   thirty-three  Attic  talents  per  month,  out  of  the 

taxes,  though  this  falls  short  of  a  month's  interest :  but  our  friend 

Coaeus  takes  it  calmly;  and  is  content  to  abate  something  of  the 

interest,  without  pressing  for  the  principal.      As  for  others,  he 

iieitber  does,  nor  can  pay  any  man  :  for  he  has  no  treasury,   no 

fetenues  :  he  raises  taxes  by  Appius*s  method  of  capitation  :  but 

tbese  are   scarce  sufficient  for  Pompey's  monthly  pay  :  two  or 

three  of  the  king's  friends  are  very  rich  ;  but  they  hold  theirown 

ii  closely  as  either  you  or  I — I  do  not  forbear  however  to  ask, 

°^ff^9  and  chide  him  by  letters:  king  Deiotarus  also  told  me,  that 

fas  had  sent  people  to  him  on  purpose  to  solicit  for  Brutus  ;   but 

they  brought  him  word    back,  that  be  had   reaHy  no  money : 

^  hich  I  take  indeed  to  be  the  case  ;  that  nothing  is  more  drained 

than  his  kingdom  ;  nothing  poorer  than  the  king.*'     But  Brutus 

bid    recommended  another  a(fair  of  the  same  nature  to  Cicero 

^uich   gave  him  much  mare  trouble.    The  city  of  Salamis  in 

Cyprus  owed  to  two  of  his  friends,  as  he  pretended,  Scaptius  and 

Matioius,  above  twenty  thousand  pounds  Sterling  upon  bond,  at  a 

inc>at  extravagant  interest;  and  he  begged  of  Cicero  to  take  their 

'Persons  and  concern  under  his  special  protection.     Appius,  who 

^as  Brutus's  father-in-law,  had  granted   every  thing  which  was 

wked  to  Scaptius;  a  prefecture  in  Cyprus,  with  some  troops  of 

t^orse,   with  which  he  miserably  harassed  the  poor  Salaminians, 

iti  order  to  force  them  to  comply  with  his  unreasonable  demands ; 

for  be  shut  up  the  whole  senate  in  the  council-room,  till  five  of 

them  were   starved  to  death  with  hunger.     Brutus  laboured  to 

place  him  in  the  same  degree  of  favour  with  Cicero  :  but  Cicero 

l>cing  informed  of  this  violence  at  Ephesus,  by  a  deputation  from 

Salainis,  made  it  the  first  act  of  hisgovernment  to  recal  the  troops 

from  Cyprus,  and  put  an  end  toScaptius's  prefecture,  havingiaid 

It  down  for  a  rule,  to  grant  no  command  to  any  man,   who  was 

concerned  in  trade,  or  negotiating  money  in  the  province:  to  give 

'fttisfaction  however  to  Brutus,  he  enjoined  the  Salaminians  to  pay 

^ff  Scaptius's  bond,  which   they  were  ready  to  do  according  to 

^^^  tenor  of  his  edict,  by  which  he  had  ordered,  that  no  bonds  in 

"*^    province   should   carry  above  one  per  cent,  by  the  month. 

Scaptius  refused  to  take  the  money  on  those  terms,  Insisting  ot) 
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\,  and  arrogant :  wiiboui  regarding  ei tha*  what  or  to  whom 

writing;  and  if  be  continues  in  that  huimourr  you  may 

D  alone/'  says  he»  **  if  you  pie&se^you  shall  have  no  rival 

but  be  will  come,  I  believe,  to  a  better  mindf."      fiut  to 

r,  after  all»  what  a  real  inclination  he  bad  to  oblige  hitn,  he 

left  urging  king  Ariobarzanea,  till  be  had  drawn  from  biai 

red  talents,  in  partof  Brutus*8  debt,  or  about  twenty  tbou- 

pounds;  the  same  sum,  probably,  which  had  t>eeo  destined 

TO  himself, 
hiie  be  lay  encamped  in  Cappadocia,  expecting  what  way 
Parthians  would  move,  be  received  an  account,  that  they  bad 
a  different  route,  and  were  advanced  to  Antioch  in  Syria, 
re  they  held  €•  Cassias  blocked  up  ;  and  that  a  detachment 
kern  had  actually  penetrated  into  Cilicia,  but  were  routed  and 
off  by  those  troops  which   were  left  to  guard   the  country, 
^n  this  he  presently  decamped,  and  by  great  joumies  over 
it  Taurus,  marched  in  all  haste  to  possess  himself  of  the 
»  of  Amanus:  a  great  and  strong  mountain,-  lying  between 
fria  and  Cilicia,  and  the  common  boundary  of  theni  both.    By 
lis  march,  and  the  approach  of  his  army  to  the  neighbourhood 
'Syria,  the  Parthians  being  discouraged,  retired  from  Antioch  ; 
^4|lilich  gave  Cassius  an  opportunity  of  falling  upon  them  in  their 
^jpetreat,  and  gaining  a  considerable  advantage,  in  which  one  of 
^0b^\r  principal  commanders,  Osaces,  waa  mortally  wounded. 
^..  In  the  suspense  of  the  Parthian  war» -which  the  late  disgrace  of 
^^iCrassus  had  made  terrible  at  Rome,  Cicero's  friends,  who  bad  no 
^l^reat  opinion  of  his  military  talents,  were  in  some  pain  for  his 
n  5Mfety  and  success:  but  now  that  he  found  himself  engaged,  and 
y  -pushed  to  the  necessity  of  acting  the  general,  he  seeoM  to  havie 
.  .  wanted  neither  the  courage  nor  conduct  of  an  experienced  leader. 
In  a  letter  to  Atticus,  dated  from  his  camp;    "  We  are  in  great 
spirits,'*  says  he,  '*and  as  our  councils  are  good,  have  no  di$« 
trust  of  an  engagement:  we  are  securely  encamped,  with  plenty 
of  provisions,  and  in  sight  almost  of  Cilicia  ;  with  a  small  army 
indeed,  but,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  entirely  well  affected  to 
tse;  which  I  shall  double  by  the  accession  of  Deiotarus,  who  is 
upon  the  road  to  join  me.    1  have  the  allies  more  firmly  attached 
to  me  than  any  governor  ever  had  ;  tbey  are  wondeifully  taken 
with  my  easiness  and  abstinence:  we  are  making  new  levies  of 
citizens,  and  establishing  magazines;  if  there  be  occasion  for  fight- 
Wg,  vre  sbajl  not  decline  it ;  if  DOt,  shall  defend  ourselves  by  the 
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ttrcugtliof  ouTpoitt:  wberefare  be  o( good  heart,  forlKcumid 
tt  iTyou  were  with  oie,  the  sraipatby  of  your  love  Tor  mr." 

Bat  tbe  danger  of  ttae  Parisians  benif;  over  far  Ibis  HaMo, Ci- 
cero lesolred  ibat  tiis  labour  abould  not  be  lost,  aDd  bis  arm;  {•• 
toisird,  wiihotit  attempting  something  of  moment.  The  loht^ 
Unts  of  the  mooolaina,  close  to  wbicb  be  now  lay,  were  i  fina 
unUmed  race  of  bsaditti  or  frtrebooiere,  wbo  bad  never  labmiud 
to  tbe  Roman  power,  but  lived  in  perpetual  dcGaoce  of  it,  itw- 
IDg  to  Ibf  ir  foria  and  caXirs.  which  were  suppoeed  to  be  inpn^ 
sable  from  the  ttrettgili  of  ibeirsituatioa.  He  thought  ittim- 
fore  of  no  Muall  importanct:  to  the  empire,  la  reduce  then  loi 
•talc  of  hubjecUon:  and,  in  order  to  coiK-eal  his  de«tgfl,  and  ub 
them  unproTided,  he  drew  of  his  force*  on  pretence  of  martliiif 
toUie  distant  parts  of  Cilicia;  but  after  a  day's  Joun>ey  sHpl 
short,  aod  tinring  refreshed  his  army,  and  left  bis  baggage  bchia^ 
turned  back  again  in  the  night  with  the  utmost  celerity,  ui 
reached  Amanus  before  day  on  tbe  thirteenth  of  October.  Hefi- 
Tided  bis  troops  among  his  four  lieulenantn.  and  himself  accin» 
panied  by  his  brother,  led  up  one  part  of  them,  and  so  coaiif 
upon  the  natives  by  surprise,  they  easily  killed  or  made  them  til 
prisoners:  tbey  took  six  strong  foriH,  and  burned  many  mstr, 
but  the  capital  of  the  mountain,  F.rana,  made  a  brave  resrstiac^ 
•nd  held  out  from  break  of  day  to  four  in  tbe  afternoon.  Upoi 
this  BUccesB,  Cicero  was  saluted  Emperor,  and  sat  doivn  itgaiait 
tbe  foot  of  tbe  bills,  where  he  spent  five  days,  in  demolishing  iht 
olher  strong  holds,  and  wasting  tbe  lands  of  theae  tnountainttn 
!n  this  place  hia  '.roops  were  lodged  in  the  same  camp  wbirt 
Alexander  ibe  great  had  formerly  used,  when  he  beat  Danutii 
Isaus:  and  where  there  remained  three  altars,  as  the  monument  of 
hi*  victory,  which  bore  hit  name  to  that  day  :  a  circumsiaDcr, 
which  furoJsbed  matter  for  some  pleasantry,  in  bis  letters  to  bs 
friend*  at  Rome. 

From  Amanus.  he  ted  his  army  to  another  part  of  the  higb- 
lands,  the  most  disatfecled  to  the  Roman  name,  possessed  by  a 
Btout  and  free  people,  wbo  bad  never  been  subject  even  to  (he  kiog 
of  that  country.  Their  chief  town  was  called  Pindeoissom,  li- 
tuated  on  a  steep  and  craggy  hill,  strongly  forti6ed  by  naturesDil 
art,  and  provideil  with  every  thing  necessary  for  defence :  it  wst 
tbe  constant  refufse  oF  all  deserters,  and  the  harbour  of  foretga 
enemies,  and  at  iliai  very  time  was  expecting  and  prepared  to 
receive  the  Parlbians :  Cicero,  resolving  therefore  to  chastise  ibcit 
!,  and  bring  them  under  the  Roman  yoke,  laid  aiege  toil 
-and  though  he  pushed  it  on  with  all  imaginable  vigour, 
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hnd  a  contioual  battery  of  his  engines,  yet  it  cost  him  above  six 
weeks  to  reduce  it  to  the  Decessity  of  surrendering  at  discretion* 
The  inhabitants  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  when  Cicero  was  writ- 
ing the  account  from  bis  tribunal,  he  had  already  raised  about  a 
faundred    thousand  pounds  by  that  sale:  all  the  other   plunder* 
excepting   the  horses,  was  given  to  the   soldiers.      In  his  letter 
upon  it  to  Atticus,  *' the  Pindenissians,"  sayjs  he,   "surrendered 
io  roe  on  the  Saturnalia,  after  a  siege  of  seven  and  forty  days :  but 
what  the  plague,  you  will  say,  are  these  Pindenissians  ?   I  never 
beard  of  their  name  before. — How  can  I  help  that?  could  I  turn 
Cilicia  into  £tolia  or  Macedonia  ?   take  this  however  for  certain, 
*tbat  no  man  could  do  more  than  I  have  dope,  with  such  an  army^ 
^c."    After  this  action,  another  neighbouring  nation,  of  the  same 
•pitit  and  fierceness,  called  Tiburani,  terrified  by  the  fate  of  Pin- 
denissum,  voluntarily  submitted,  and  gave* hostages;  so  that  Ci« 
.cero  sent  his  army  into  winter  quarters  under  the  comqnand  of 
.bis  brother,  into  those  parts  of  the  province  which  were  thought 
*  tbe  most  turbulent. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  this  expedition,  Papirius  Paetus,  an 
J  eminent  witand  Epicurean,  with  whom  he  had  a  particular  intijfna- 
^  cy  and  correspendence  of  facetious  letters,  sent  him  some  military 
^    pstructionsinth^way  of  raillery  ;  to  which  Cicero  answered  in  the 
Aame  jocose   manner:  "Your  letter,"  says  he,  "  has  made  me  a 
great  commander:  I  was   wholly  ignorant  before  of  your  great 
•kill  in  the  art  of  war;  but  perceive  that  you  have  read  Pyrrhus 
and  Cineas. — Wherefore  I  intend  to  follow  your  precepts,  and, 
^  .withal,  to  have  some  ships  in  readiness   on  tbe  coast;  for  they 
deny  that  there  can  be  any  better  defence  against  the  Parthian 
horse.    But,  raillery  apart: — you  little  think  what  a  general  you 
have  to  deal  with  ;  for,  in  this  government,  I  have  reduced  to  prac« 
tice,  what  I  had  worn  out  before  with  reading,  the  whole  institu- 
tion of  Cyrus,*'  &c.     These  martial  exploits  spread  Cicero's  fame 
into  Syria,  where  Bibulus  was  just  arrived  to  take  upon  him  the 
command;  but   kept  himself  close  within  the  gates  of  Antioch, 
.till  the  country  was  cleared  of  all  the  Parthians:  his  envy  of  Ci« 
•  cero's  success,  and  title  of  emperor,  made  him  impatient  to  pur- 
chase the  same  honour  by  the  same  service,  on  the  Syrian  side  of 
tbe  mountain  Amanus;  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  repulsed 
in  his  attempt,  with  the  entire  loss  of  the  first  cohort,  and  several 
.  officers  of  distinction,  which  Cicero  calls  an  ugly  blow,  both  for 
ibe  time  and  the  eflect  of  it. 
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Though  Cicero  had  obtained  what  he  calls  a  jost  victoryit 
Amanirs,  ^nd,  in  consequence  of  it,  the  appellation  of  empcfi; 
which  he  assumed  from  this  time ;  yet  he  sent  no  pahlic  accoMt 
of  it  to  Rome,  till  after  the  affair  of  Pindenissum,  an  exploit^' 
moreeclat  and  importance:  for  which  he  expected  the  hmwarrf 
a  thanksgiving,  and  began  to  entertain  hopes  even  of  a  trimB|ilL 
His  public  letter  is  lost,  but  that  loss  is  supplied  by  a  particolir 
narrative  of  the  whole  action  in  a  private  letter  to  Cato:  thede* 
sign  of  paying  this  compliment  to  Cato,  was  to  engage  btsfok 
and  concurrence  to  the  decree  of  the  supplication:  and,  bytk 
pains  which  he  takes  (o  obtain  it,  where  he  was  sure  of  gaiof 
hia  point  without  it,  shews  the  high  opinion  which  be  badil 
Cato*s  authority,  and  how  desirous  be  was  to  have  the  tesUnoif 
of  it  on  his  side.  But  Cato  was  not  to  be  moved  from  hispurpoa 
by  compliment,  or  motives  of  friendship  :  he  was  an  enenyb 
principle  to  all  decrees  of  this  kind,  and  thought  them  bestoid 
too  cheaply,  and  prostituted  to  occasions  unworthy  of  tbeai;a 
that  when  Cicero*s  letters  came  under  deliberation,  though  b 
spoke  with  all  imaginable  bonourand  respect  of  Cicero,  aodhiil* 
ly  extolled  both  his  civil  and  military  administration^  yethefsttl 
against  the  supplication;  which  was  decreed  however  witboM 
any  other  dissenting  voice,  except  that  of  Favonius,  whoM 
always  to  mimic  Cato,  and  of  Hirrua,  who  bad  a  personal  qoiml 
with  Cicero;  yet,  when  the  vote  was  over,  Cato  himself  atiiitri 
in  drawing  up  the  decree,  and  had  his  name  iiiseMed  in  it;  wbid 
was  the  usual  niark  of  a  particular  approbation  of  the  thin^,  airi 
friendship  to  the  person  in  whose  favour  it  passed.  But  Cato's 
answer  to  Cicero's  letter  will  shew  the  temper  of  the  man  aod 
the  grounds  on  which  he  acted  on  this  occasion. 

M.  Cato  to  M.  T.  Cicluo,  l^mperor. 

•*Io  compliance  with  what  both  the  republic  and  our  pri?atc 
frientisliip  require  of  me,  I  rejoice  that  your  virtue,  innocence, 
diligence,  approved  in  the  greatest  aflairs,  exerts  itself  every  where 
with  equal  vigour;  at  home  in  thepown,  abroad  in  arms.  I  did 
all,  therefore,  that  I  could  do,  agreeably  to  iny  own  judgment, 
when  in  n>y  vote  and  speech,  I  ascribed  to  your  innocenceaud 
good  conduct  the  defence  of  your  province,  the  saftrtv  of  the  king- 
tlom  arui  person  of  Ariobarzanes:  the  recovery  of  the  allies  to  their 
iluty  and  alVection  to  our  enipire.     1  am  glad  however,  that  a  sup- 
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^   plication  is  decreed  ;  if  chance  had  no  part,  but  the  whole  was 
pwing  to  your  conauramate  prudence  and  moderation*  you. are 
belter  pleased  that  we  should  hold  ourselves  indebted  tothegoda, 
^ban  to  you.    But  if  you  think  that  a  aupplication  will  pave  th^ 
way  to  a  triumph,  and  for  that  reason  cbuse  that  fortune  should 
have  the  praise,  rather  than  yourself;  yet  a  triumph  doeii  not 
',    elways  follow  a  supplication,  and  it  is  much  more  honourable 
than  any  triumph,  for  the  aenate  to  decree,  that  a  province  is 
preserved  to  the  empire  by  the  roildnesa  and  innocence  of  the 
geoeral,  rather  than  by  the  force  of  arms,  and  the  favour  of  the 
Ijiods.    This   was  the  purpose  of  my  vote ;  and  I  have  now  em- 
ployed more  words,  than  it  was  my  cuatom  to  do,  that  you  might 
^  perceive,  what  I  chiefly  wish  to  testify,  how  desiroual  am  tocon- 
'    wince  you,  that,  in  regard  to  your  glory,  I  bad  a  miod  to  do  what 
^    I  took   to  be  the   most   honourable  for  you;  yet  rejoice  to  see 
'   that  done  which  you  are  the  most  pleased  with.    Adieu,  and  still 
*  ^  love  me ;  and,  agreeably  to  the  course  which  you  have  begun,  con* 
^  *  linueyoor  integrity  and  diligence,  to  the  allies,  and  the  republic.*' 
''        Cssar  Was  delighted  to  hear  of  Cato's  stiffness,  in  hopes  that  it 
^^   would  create  a  coldness  between  him  and  Cicero;  and,  in  a  con-» 
^  gratulatory  letter  to  Cicero,  upon  the  auccess  of  bis  arms,  and  .th^ 
^^  supplication  decreed  to  him,  took  care  to  aggravate  the  rudeoese 
1^  end  ingratitude  to  Cato.    Cicero  himself  was  highly  disgusted  at 
^  it ;  especially  when  Cato  soon  afterwards  voted  a  supplication  to 
^^  his  aon-in-law,  Bibulu9#  who  had  done  much  less  todeserve  it. 
it  «•  Cato,"  says  he,  was  shamefully  malicious;  hegave  miB  what  I 
^'  did  not  ask,  a  character  of  integrity,  justice,  clemency;  but  de« 
'9^'  nied   me  what  I  did — yet  this  same  man  voted  a  aupplication  of 
twenty  days  to  Bibulus:  pardon  roe  if  Icannotbear  tbisusa^e— -" 
yet  as  he  had  a  good  opinion  of  Cato  in  the  main,   and  a  farther 
suit  to  make  to  the  senate,  in  the  demand  of  a  triumph,  he  chose 
to  dissemble  his  resentment^  and  returned  him  a  civil  answer,  to 
signify  bit.  satisfHction  and  thanks  for  what  he  had  thought  fit 
'     Co  do. 

Cicero*8   campaign  ended  just  so^aa  Cssliua  had  wished  in  one 

t 

of  his  letters  to  him ;  with  fighting  enough  to  give  a  claim  to  the 
laurel;,  yet  without  the  risk  of  a 'battle  with  the  Partbians. 
-  louring  these  months  of  action,  he  sent  away  the  two  youiig 
Ciceros,  the- son  and  nephew,  to  king  Deiotarua'a  court,  under 
the  conduct  of  the  king's  son,  who  came  on  purpose  to  invite 
tbeni :  they  were  kept  strictly  to  their  books  and  exercises,  and 
made  great  proficiency  in  both;  though  the  one  of  them,  aa 
Cicero  says,   wanted  tbe  bit,  tl>e  other  the  spur :  their  tutor  Di« 
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onysittitt  attended  them,  a  man  of  learning  and  probity,  but,  asbi^ 
young  pupils  complained,  borribly  passionate.    Deiotarus  himself 
.u'HS  settrng  forwani  to  join  Cicero  with  all  bis  forces,  upon  th^ 
first  news  of  tiie  Parthian  irruption:  he  had  with  him  thirty co^ 
horts,  of  four  hundred  men  each,  armed  and  disciplined  after  th^ 
Koman  manner,  with  two  thousand  horse;  but  the  Parthian  alirm. 
being  over,  Cicero  sent  couriers  to  meet  him  on  the  road,  in  order' 
to  prevent   his  marching  to  no   purpose  so  far  from  bis  ows» 
ddminions :  the  old  king  however  seems  to  have  brought  thechil'* 
dren  bsdk  ^gain  in  person,  for  the  opportunity  of  paying  bis  com'- 
plinientf^,  and   spending  some  time  with  bis  friend  ;  for  by  whal 
Cicero  intimates,  they  appear  to  have  had  an  interview. 

The  remaining  part  of  Cicero's  government  was  employed  in 
the  civil  affairs  of  the  province :  where  his  whole  care  was,  to 
ease  the  several  cities  and  districts  of  that  excessive  load  of  debts 
in  which  the  avarice  and  rapaciousness  of  former  governors  had 
involved  them.     He  laid  it  down  for  the  fixed  rule  of  his  ad- 
ministration, not  to  suffer  any  money  to  be  expended  either  upoB 
himself  or  his  officers :  and  when  one  of  his  lieutenants,  L.  Tullius, 
in  passing  through  the  country,  exacted  only  the  forage  and  firioj: 
which  was  due  by  law,  and  that  but  once  a-day,  and  not,  as  all 
others  had  done  before,  from   every  town  and  village  tbroufb 
which   they  passed,  he  was  much  out  of  humour,  and  could  not 
help  complaining  of  it  as  a  stain  upon  his  government^  since  none 
of  his  people  besides  had  taken  even  a  single  farthing.    AH  the 
wealthier  cities  of  the  province  used  to  pay  to  all  their  pro-coasuis 
large  contributions,  for   being  exempted  from  furnishing  winter 
quartersv  to  the  army  :  Cyprus  only  paid  yearly,   on  this  sioglt^ 
aecoinit,  two  hundred  talents,  or  about  forty  thousand  pouodi: 
but  Cicero  remitted   this  whole   tax  to   them,    which  sloo^ 
made  a  vast   revenue;    and   applied    all  the  customary  perqni-^ 
sites  of  his  ofiice  tb  the  relief  of  the  oppressed  province:  yet^ 
for  all  his  services  and  generosity,  which  amazed  the  poor  people^ 
lie  would  accept  no  honours  but  what  were  merely  verbal;  pro^^ 
hibiting  all  expensive  monuments,  as  statues,   temples,  bnzei 
horses,  &c.  which,  by  the  flattery  of  Asia,  used  to  be  erected,  o 
course,  to  all  governors,  though  ever  so  corrupt  and  oppressive 
W^hile  he  whs  upon  his  visitation  of  the  Asiatic  districts,  tber 
happened  to  be  a  kind  of  famine  in  the  country  ;  yet  wherever  b^ 
came,  he  not  only  provided   tor  his  family  at  his  own  e^peoci^ 
but  prevailed   with  the  merchants  and  dealers,   who  bad  so 
quantity  of  corn  in  their  store-bouses,  to  supply  the  people  wit^Ki 
it  on  easy  terms;  living  himself,  all  the  while,  splendidly ai*^ 
hospitably,  and  keeping  an  open  tablo^  not  only  for  «U  tbeJloiDa0 
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fs,  but  the  gentry  of  the  province.  In  the  following  letter 
A.uicut,  be  gives  him  a  summary  ^ew  of  his  manner  of 
erning. 

"  I  see,  says  be,  that  you  are  much  pleased  with  my  moderation 
i^lUld  abstinence;  but  you  would  be  much  more  so  if  you  were 
^^jwith  me,  especially  at  Laodicea,  where  I  did  wonders  at  the  ses«> 
■aanSy  which  I  have  just  held,  for  the  affairs  of  the  dioceses,  from 
tbe  thirteenth  of  February  to  the  first  of  May.  Many  cities  are. 
jvrholly  freed  from  all  their  debts,  many  greatly  eased,  and  all,  by* 
tng  allowed  to  govern  themselves  by  their  own  laws,  have  re-^ 
covered  new  life.  There  are  two  ways  by  which  I  have  put; 
l)iem  into  a  capacity  of  freeing,  or  of  easing  themselves,  at  lea9t„ 
of  their  debts;  the  one  is,  by  suffering  no  expence  at  all  to  be 
iMide  on  the  account  of  my  government.  When. I  say  none  at; 
,'l|M«  I  speak  not  hyperbolically ;  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  farthing : 
it  is  incredible  to  think  what  relief  they  have  fpuod  from  this 
^iiiigle  article.  The  other  is  this;  their  own  Greek  magistrates 
bad  strangely  abused  and  plundered  them.  I  examined  every  one 
^  them  who  bad  borne  any  office  for  ten  years  past :  they  all 
^'plainly  confessed;  and,  without  the  ignominy  of  a  public  con* 
^  isiction,  made  restitution  of  the  money  which  they  had  pillaged  a 
^^  90  that  the  people,  who  bad  paid  nothing  to  our  farmers  for  the 
^  present  lustrum,  have  now  paid  the  arrears  of  the  last,  even  with«^ 
^'  out  murmuring.  This  has  placed  me  in  high  favour  with  the  pub«, 
'*  licans;  a  grateful  set  of  men,  you  will  say:  [  have  really  found 
^  them  such:  the  rest  of  my  jurisdiction  shall  be  managed  witU 
F  the  sameaddress  ;  and  create  the  same  admiration  of  my  clemency. 
^  and  easiness.  There  is  no  difficulty  of  access  to  me,  as  there  is 
^^  toall  other  provincial  governors;  no  introduction  by  my  chamberr 
'  lain:  I  am  always  up  before  day  and  walking  in  my  hall,  with 
^  my  doors  open,  as  I  used  to  do,  when  a  candidate  at  Rome:  this 
nt  is  great  and  gracious  here  ;  though  not  at  all  troublesome  to  rni^ 
p   from  my  old  habit  and  discipline,"  &c. 

r^        This  method  of  governing  gave  no  small  umbrage  to  Appius ; , 

1^    who  considered  it  as  a  reproach  upon  himself,^  and  sent  several 

t     querulous  letters  to  Cicero,  because  he  had  reversed  some  of  his. 

^     constitutions:  "and   no  wonder,*'   says  Cicero,  "that  he  is  dis* 

pleased  with  my  manner,  for  whajt  can  be  more  unlike,  than  hi^, 

administration  and  mine?  under  him,  the  province  was  drainedi 

by  expences  and  e^iactions;  under  me,   not  a  penny  levied  for 

public  or  private  use :  what  shall  I  say  of  his  prefects,  attendants^ 

lieutenants?  of  their  plundj^rs,  rapines,  injuries;  whereas   now^ 

there  is  not  a  single  family  governed  with  such  order,  discipline^ 

and  modesty,  as  my  province* 
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Tbiseome  of  Appius^s  friebds  iat^rpret  ridkulduslyt  asiflwii 
taktRfif  pains  to  exalt  my  own  character,  in  order  to  depresabis; 
and  doing  all  this,  not  for  the  sake  of  my  own  credit,  but  of  hit 
disgrace.^  But  the  truth  was,  that,  from  the  time  of  bis  reconci- 
liation with  Appius,  he  had  a  sincere  desire  to  live  on  good  tenos 
"with  him:  as  well  out  of  regard  to  the  splendour  of  bis  birtb, 
and  fortunes,  as  to  his  great  alliances  ;  for  one  of  his  daoghtere 
was  marrigd  to  Pompey's  son,  and  another  to  Brutus:  so  that, 
though  their  principles  and  maxims  were  totally  different,  yet  he 
took  care  to  do  every  thing  with  the  greatest  professions  of  bo* 
nour  and  respect  towards  Appius,  even  when  he  found  it  neces* 
aary  to  rescind  his  decrees:  considering  himself  only,  be  says, as 
a  second  physician  called  in  to  a  case  of  sickness,  where  he  fouod 
it  necessary  to  change  the  method  of  cure,  and,  when  the  patient 
had  been  brought  low  by  evacuations,  and  blood-letting,  to  sfN 
ply  all  kinds  of  lenitive  and  restoring  medicines. 

As  soon  as  the  govertiment  of  Cilicia  was  allotted  to  him,  be 
acquainted  Appius  with  it  by  letter,  begging  of  him,  that,  as  no 
man  could  succeed  to  it  with  a  more  friendly  dispositron  tbaa 
hknself,  so  Appius  would  deliver  up  the  province  to  htin,  in 
such  a  condition,  as  one  friend  would  expect  to  receive  it  froo 
another:  in  answer  to  which,  Appius,  having  intimated  some 
desire  of  an  interview,  Cicero  took  occasion  to  press  it  whh  mocb 
earnestness,  as  a  thing  of  great  service  to  them  both;  and  thatit 
might  not  be  defeated,  gave  him  an  account  of  all  his  stages  and 
ihotions,  and  offered  to  regulate  them  in  such  a  manner,  astd 
make  the  place  of  their  meeting  the  most  agreeable  to  Appius's 
convenience;  but  Appius  being  disgusted  by  the  first  edicts  wbrclt 
Cicero  published,  resolved  for  that  reason  to  disappoint  bim;  and 
as  Cicero  advanced  into  the  province,  retired  still  to  the  retnotinr 
parts  of  it,  and  contrived  to  come  up6n  him  at  last  so  suddeolyt 
that  Cicero  bad  not  warning  enough  given  to  go  outand  meet hin; 
which  Appius  laid  hold  of,  as  a  fresh  ground  of  cbmplaintagaintt 
Cicero's  pride,  for  refusing  that  common  piece  of  respect  to  bin). 

This  provoked  Cicero  to  expostulate   with  him,  with  great 

spirit "I  was  informed,**  says  he,  "by  one  of  my  appariton» 

that  you  complained  of  me  for  not  coming  out  to  meet  you:  I 
despised  you,  it  seems,  so  as  nothing  could  be  prouder— -when 
your  servant  came  to  me  near  midnight,  and  told  me,  that  you 
ivould  be  with  me  at  Iconium  before  day,  but  could  not  say  by 
which  road,  when  there  \irere  two;  I  sent  out  your  friend  Varro 
by  (:he  one,  and  Q.  Lepta^  the  commander  of  my  artillery,  by  ti^ 
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ii||l|fr»  wiib  iDBtructioDB  to  etch  of  tbeip»to  bring  me  timely  notice 
ki|ft|fOur  approach,  that  I  might  come  out  in  person  to  meet  you. 
^Lepta  came  running  back  presently   in  all  haste  to  acquaint  me 
Ntjhftt  you  had  already  passed  by  the  camp  ;  upon  which  I  went  di- 
RMKtky  to  Iconium,  w  bete  you  know  the  rest.      Did  I  then  refuse 
HptCpn^e  out  to  you  ?  to  Appius  Claudius ;  to  an  emperor ;  then, 
rAMording  to  ancient  custom ;  and  above  all  to  my  friend  ?  I,  who 
^s||!ail  men  am  apt  to  do  more  in  that  way  than  becomes  my  dig- 
tl%Uy  ?  but  enough  of  this.    The  same  man  told  me  likewise,  that 
^ou  said.  What !  Appius  went  out  to  meet  Lentulus ;  Letitulus 
plfi  Appius;   but  Cicero  would  aot  come  out  to  Appius.  Can 
'SK^tt  then  be  guilty  of  such  impertinence?  amaoyiamyjudgment^ 
,.  of  the  greatest  prudence^  learning,  experience;  and  I  may  add» 
:  f[^itei>ess  too,  which  the  stoics  rightly  judge  to  be  a  Ttrtue  ?    Do 
yQM  iniagine  that  your  Apptuat'a  and  Lentulus'a  ate  of  more  weight 
/'^Ub  n^  than  the  ornaments  of  virtue?    Before  I  bad  obtained 
tlioaa  .honours,  which,  in  the^opinion  ofthe  world,  i^re  thought  to 
^  the  greatest,  I  never  fondly  admired  those  namea  of  youra:  I 
Ijaiaked    indeed  upon   those^  who  bad  left  tUens  to  you,  as  greats 
^»^ ;  but  after  I  had  acquired,  and  home  the  bigbesi  commanday 
•oas.to  have  nothing  more  todesise,  either  of  honour  or  glory,  I 
ifever  indeed  considered  myself  as  your  superior,  but  hoped  that 
I  was  become  your  equal;  nor  did  Pompey,  whom  I  prefer  to  ali 
QKen  who  ever  lived,  nor  Lentulus^  whom  I  prefer  to  mvseU;  think, 
otherwise:  if  you  however  are  of  a  diiferent  opinion,  it  will  do 
yoxM  no  harm  to  read  with  some  attention  what  Atbetiodorus  says 
on  this  subject,  that  you  may  learn  wherein  true  nobility  con^ 
uiats.    But  to  return  to  the  pointt  I  desire  you  to  look  upon  me, 
not  only  as  your  friend,  but  a  most  affectionate  one :  it  shall  be^ 
my  care  by  all  possible  services  to  convince  you  that  i  am  truly 
00 :  but  if  you  have  a  mind  to  let  people jee  that  you  are  less  con- 
cerned for  my  interests,  in  my  absence,  than  my  pains  for  yours 
deserved,  I  free  you  from  that  trouble; 

*'  For  I  have  friends  enough  to  verve  and  love 
Both  me  and  mine,  and  above  all.  Great  Jove.^' 

lb.  I.  174. 

but  if  you  are  naturally  querulous,  you  shall  not  still  hinder  nry 
good  offices  and  wishes  for  you ;  all  that  you  will  do,  is  to  make 
nae  less  solicituous  how  you  take  them.  I  have  written  this  mth 
iQpre  than  my  usual  freedom^  froij^  the  conscioqsness  of  my  duty 
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and  aflfcction,  vvhich  In'ing  contracted  by  choice  and  Jiidgiiieiit»k 
will  be  in  your  power  to  preserve,  as  long  as  you  think  piopa 
Adieu." 

Cicero*9  letters  to  Appius  make  one  book  of  his  familiar  epiitki^ 
the  greatest  part  of  which  are  of  the  exposctulatory  kind,  ontk 
•ubjectof  their  mutual  jealousies  and  complaints:   in  thisslippoy 
state  of  their  friendship,  an  accident  happened  at  {loroe,  vhiek 
had  like  to  put  an  end  to  it.      His  daughter  Tiillia,  after  partiig 
from  her  second  huHband  Crassipes,  as  it  is  probably  thought  If 
divorce,  was  married  in  her  father's  absence  to  a  third,  P.  Cone- 
lius  Dolabella:  several  parties  had  beenoffered  to  her,  aodimoBi 
them  Ti.  Claudius  Nero,  who  afterwards  married  Livis,  wbm 
Augustus  took  away  from  him;  Nero  made  his  proposals  to  & 
cero  inCilica,  who  referred  him  to  the  women  to  whom  heU 
left  the  management  of  that  affair;  but  before   those  o?ertuKi 
had  reached  them,  they  had  made  up  the  match  with  Dolabelh, 
being  mightily  taken  with  his  complaisant   and    obsequious  id- 
dress.     He  was  a  nobleman  of  patrician  descent*  and   ofgitit 
parts  and  politeness,  but  of  a  violent,  daring,  ambitious  temper, 
warmly  attached  to  Caesar ;  and  by  a  life  of  pleasure  and  ezpescc^ 
which  the  prudence  of  Tullia,  it  was  hoped,  ¥vould  correct,  great* 
ly  distressed   in   his  fortunes,  which  made  Cicero   very  uoeaif, 
when  be  came  afterwards  to  know  it.    Dolabella,  at  the  time  of 
his  marriage,  for  which  he  made  way  also  by    the  divorce  of  bii 
wife,  gave  a  proof  of  his  enterprisiug genius,  by  impeaching  Ap- 
pius Claudius  of  practices  against  the  state,  in  his  government  of 
Cilici<n,  and  of  bribery  and  corruption   in  his  suit  for  the  consul- 
ship.    This  put  a  great  dilficulty  upon  Cicero,  and  made  it  natu- 
ral to  suspect  that  he  privately  favoured  the  impeachment,  where 
the  accuser  was  his  son-in-law  :   but,  in  clearing  himself  of  it  to 
Appius,  though  he  dissembled  a  little  perhaps  in  disclaiming  any 
part  or  knowledge  of  that  match,  yet  he  was  very  sincere  in  pro- 
fessing himself  an  utter  stranger  to  the  impeachment,  and  was  in 
truth  greatly  disturbed  at  it.     But  as,  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  succeeding  to  Appius  in   his  government,   he  was  of  all  mea 
the  most  capable  of  serving  or  hurting  him  at  the    trial,  so  Pom- 
pey,  who  took  great  pains  to  screen  Appius,  was  extremely  de- 
sirous to  engage  him  on  their  side,  and   had   thoughts  of  sending 
one  of  his  sons  to  him  for  that  purpose:  but  Cicero  saved  them 
that  trouble,  by  declaring  early  and  openly  for  Appius,  and  pro- 
mising  every  thing  from   the  province  that  could    possibly  be  of 
service  to  him,  which  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  do  the  more 
forwardly,  to  prevent  any  suspicion  of  treachery  to  his  friend,  on 
the  account  of  his  new  alliance:   so  that  Appius^  instead  of  de« 
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tlifaing  a  trial,  contrived  to  bring  it  on  as  soon  aa  he  could;  and, 
%rith  that  view,  having  dropped  his  pretensions  to  a  triumph,  en- 
tered the  city,  and  offered  himself  to  his  judges,  before  hiaac- 
ncuier  was  prepared  for  him,  and  was  acquitted  without  any  diffi- 
"^hy,  of  both  the  indictments. 

^  .  Id  a  little  time  after  this  trial  he  was  chosen  censor,  together 
^with  Piso,  Csesar's  father-in-law,  the  last  who  bore    that  office 
^during  the  freedom  of  the  republic.      Clodius*s  law,  mentioned 
'above,  which  had  greatly  restrained  the  power  of  these  magis- 
'  trates,  was  repealed  the  last  year  by  Scipio,  the  consul,  and  their 
'  ancient  authority  restored  to  them,  which  was  now  exercised  with 
'  great  rigour  by  Appius,  who,  though   really  a  libertine,  and  re- 
t  markable  for  i/idulging  himself  in  all  the  luxury  of  life,  'yet,  by 
an  affection  of  severity,  hoped  to  retrieve  his  character,  and  pass 
for  an  admirer  of  that  antient  discipline  for  which  many  of  his  an- 
cestors had  been  celebrated.     Caslius  gives  a  pleasant  account  of 
bim  to  Cicero:  "  Do  you  know,*'  says  he,  **  that  the  censor  Ap- 
pius  is  doing  wonders  amongst  us,  about  statues  and  pictures,  the 
number  of  our  acres,  and  the  payment  of  debts :  he  takes  the  cen- 
sorship for  soap  or  nitre,  and   thinks  to  scour  himself  clean  with 
it:  but  he  is  mistaken  ;  for  while  he  is  labouring  to  wash  out  his 
ataios,  he  opens  his  very  veins  and  bowels,  andMets  us  see  bim  the 
more  intimately  ;  run  away  to  us,  by  all   the  gods,  to  laugh  at 
these  things ;  Drusus  sits  judge  upon  adultery,  by  the  Scantinian 
law  :  Appius  on  statues  and  pictures."    But  this  vain  and  unsea- 
sonable attempt  of  reformation,  instead  of  doing  any  good,  served 
only  to  alienate  people  from  Pompey's  cause,  with  whom  Appius 
was  strictly  allied,  whilst  his  colleague  Piso,  who  foresaw  that 
effect,  chose  to  sit  still,  and  suffer  him  to  disgrace  the'knights  and' 
senators  at   pleasure,  which    he  did  with  great   freedom,  and, 
amongst  others,  turned  Sallust,  the  historian,  out  of  the  senate^ 
and  was   hardly  restrained  from  putting  the  same  affront  upou 
Curio,  which  added  still  more  friends  and  strength  toCassar. 

As  to  the  public  news  of  the  year,  the  grand  affair,  that  en- 
gaged all  people's  thoughts,  was  the  expectation  of  a  breach  be- 
tween Csesar  and  Pompey,  which  seemed  now  unavoidable,  atid 
io  which  all  men  were  beginning  to  take  part,  and  ranging  them- 
selves on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  On  Pompey's  there  was  a 
great  majority  of  the  senate  and  the  magistrates,  with  the  better 
sort  of  all  ranks:  on  Caesar's,  all  the  criminal  and  obnoxious,  all 
who   bad  suffered   punishment,  or  deserved   it:    the   greatest 
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))art  of  ibe  youth,  ind  the  city  mob:    tooie  of  the  f^lB ^co^^^ 
tribuoet,  and  dl  wbo   were  oppretted  with  debts;  wfaftUBivu^^^^ 
leader  fit  fur  their  purpose,  daring,  and  well  provided,  and  miA  |ji\t^^' 
iioihing  but  a  caufte.**     This  is  Cicero's  account;  and  Cc&id«  ^oy 
much   the  same:  ''I  see,"  says  he/' ibat  Ponipey  wiUhaifn  i^^ 
senate,  and  ail  who  judge  of  ihings;  Ciesar,  all  who  lifeiikil  joie 
and  uiieasiness ;  but  there  is  no  comparison  between  tbeirarmiB>m  ie^' 
Cdesar   hail  put  an  end  to  the  Gallic  war,  and  reduced  the  vUiA  { 
province  to  the  Roman  yoke:  but,   though  bis  commissiiMitB  &< 
near  expiring,  he  seemed  to  have  no  thoughts  of  giving ii8|^|  1 
and  returnin;:^  to  the  cundilion  of  a  private  subject :  bepretenU, 
that  he  could  not  possibly  be  safe,  if  he  parted  with  bissnj, 
especially  while  Pompey  held  the  province  of  Spajo,    proloB|ii 
to  him  for  five  years.     The  senate,  in  the  mean  while,  in  order  li 
make  him  easy,   had  consented  to  let  him  take  the  consuUhif^ 
without  \:oming  to  sue  for  it  in  person  :  but  when  that  did  as 
satisfy  him,  the  consul,  M.  Marcellus,  one  of  hia  fiercest  eneaio, 
moved  them  to  abrogate  his  command  directly,  and  appoint  kia 
a  successor;  and  since  the  war  was  at  an  end,   to  oblige  hiiati 
disband  bis  troops,  and  to  come  likewise  in  person  to  sueforthi 
consulship,  nor  to  allow  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  his  cokNuei 
beyond  the  Po:  this  related  particularly  to  a  favourite  coloaf, 
which  Cassar,  when  consul,  had  settled  at  Comum,  at  tbe  footrf 
the  Alps,  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  granted  to  it  by  the  Vsii- 
nian  law.    All  the  other  colonies   on  that  side  of  the  Po  bsl 
before  obuined  from  Pompey*s  father  the  rights  of  Latium,  thtt 
is,  thefreetlotn  of  Rome  to  those  who  had  borne  an  annual  magis- 
tracy   in  them:  but  M.   Marcellus,   out  of  a  sine^ular  enmity  to 
Cjsaar,  would  aUow  no  such  right  to  his  colony  of  Comum  ;  and 
l)aving  caught  a  certain  Conjensiaii  magistrate,    who  wns  acting 
the  citizen  at  Rome,   he  ordered  him  to  be  seized,   and  publiciy 
whipped  ;  an   indignity    from  which  all  citizens  were  exempted 
by  law  ;  bidding  the  man  go  and  shew  those  marks  of  citizenship 
to   CcBsar,    Cicero  condemns  this   act  as   violent  and     unjust; 
•*  Marcellus,"  saye   he,  **  behaved  shamefully  in  the  case  of  th? 
(^omensian:  for  if  the  man  had  never  been  a  magistrate,  he  wa* 
vet  of  a  colony  beyond  the  Po;  so  that  Pompey  will  not  be  less 
shocked  at  it  than  Caesar  himself."  , 

Tbe  other  consul,  Serv.  Sulpicius,  was  of  a  more  candid  and 
moderate  temper;  and,  being  unwilling  to  give  such  a  handle  for 
a  civil  war,  opposed  and  over-ruled  the  motions  of  his  colleague, 
by  the  help  of  some  of  the  tribunes  :  nor  was  Pompey  himself 
disposed  to  proceed  so  viol^  ^~  to  break  with  Citsar  on  thai 
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^t;  but  tbougtit  it  more  plausible  tp  let  his  term  run  out,,  and 
is  command  expire  of  itself,  and  so  th'row  upon  him  tbe  odium 
l>f  turning  bis  arms  against  his  country,  if  be  should  resojv^  to  a^ct 
iLgainst  the  senate  ancj  the  laws.    This  consul  prevailed,  after 
Diany  warm  contestations,   in  which  the  summer  was  qhietly 
ipent,  and  a  decree  was  offered  on  (he  last  of  September,  "That 
tne  consuls  elect.  L«  Paulus  and  C.  Marcellus  should  moye  the 
ii^nate  on  the  first  of  March,  to  settle  the  consular  provin9e8;  and 
if  any  magistrate  should  interpose,  to  hinder  the  effect  of.  their 
decrees,   that   he  should  be  deemed  an  enenay  to  the  republic ; 
iiincl  ir  any  one  actually  interposed,  thai  this  vote  and  resolution 
S%6uid  be  enterec/  into  the  journals,  to  be  considered  some  other 
ume  by  the  senate,  and  laid  also  before  the  people.**  But  four  of 
ib'e  tribunes  gave  their  Joint  negative  to  thi^  decree,  C.  Ceelius, 
]L.  VinicFus.   P.  Cornelius,  and  C.  Vibius  Pansa.    In  the  course 
or  these  debates.  Pompey.  who  affected  great  moderationin  what- 
ever he  said  of  Cassar^  was  teized  and  qrged^ou  all  sides,  to  make 
an  explicit  declaration  of  his  sentiments.    When  be  called.it  un- 
jiist'  to  determine  any  thing  about  Caesar*8  government,  before  the 
^>t  of  starch,  the  term  prescribed  to  it  by  law ;  bfging  asked, 
^'  What,  if  any  one  should  then  put  a  negative  upon  them,"  be  said, 
^'tbere   was  no  difference  whether  Ca^ar  refused,  to  obey  the  de« 
cfreesof  the  senate,  or  provided  ibem  toobstructthem  :'*  *'  What/* 
llp&ys  another.  *'  if  he  should  insist  upon  being  consul,  and  holding 
bis  province  loo  ?  ••  What,**  replied  Pompey,  ••  if  my  son  should 
i'alce  a  stick   and   cudgel  me?**  intimating  the  one  to  be  as  in- 
ciredible  and  as  impious  also  as  the  other. 

*     Cicero*s  friend  Ceelius  obtained  the  edileship  this  summer  from 
Kis  competitor  Hirrus.  the  same  who  had  opposed  Cicero  in  the 
augurate,  atid  whose  disappointment  gave  occasion  to  many  jokc;s 
between  theih  In  their  letters.     In  this  magistracy,  it  being  cus- 
tomary to  procure  wild  beasts  of  all  kinds  from  different  parts  of 
the  empire,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  city, Cselius  begged  of 
Cicero  to  supply  him  with   Panthers  from  Tilicia. and  to  employ 
the  Cybarites,  a  peopleof  bis  province  famed  for  hunting,  to  catch 
thern:  ••  for  it  would  be  areflection  upon  you,*'  says  be,  '•  when 
Curio  had  len  panthers  from  that  country,  not  to  let  me  have  many 
itiore.**     He  recommends  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  M.  Feridius,  a 
Roman  knight,  who  had  an  estate  jn  Cilicia,  charged  with  some 
services  or  quit-rent  to  the  neighbouring  cities,  which  he  begs  of 
birtj'to  get  dicharged^  so  as  to  make  the  lands  free :  he  seems  also 
Co  Have  desired  Cicero's  consent  to  his  levying  certain  contribu- 
tions upon  the  cities  of  his  province,  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
VoL.  II.  No.  51,  .    £ 
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pence  or  hit  shews  at  Rome;  «prerogalive  whicli  tbeedile«sl«ji 
claimed,  and  sometimes  practised;  though  it  was  denied  to  then 
by  some  governors,  nnd  pnrlicularly  by  Quintus  Cicero  in  Aiii, 
upon  the  advice  of  hia  brnlher :  in  answer  to  nil  which,  Cicero (^ 
plied,  "  that  he  was  sorry  to  find  that  his  actions  were  soraoclt 
in  the  dark,  that  it  wns  not  yet  knonn  at  Rome,  thai  notifu- 
thing  bad  been  exacted  in  his  province,  except  for  the  paymeot 
of  Just  debts;  that  it  was  oeilher  fit  for  bim  to  extort  mootj, 
nor  for  Cxiius  to  take  it,  if  it  were  designed  for  himself:  andi^ 
nioDished  him,  who  had  undertaken  the  part  of  accusing  otfcMi, 
to  live  himself  with  more  caution— and,  as  to  panthers,  ibuit 
wa«  not  consistent  with  his  character  to  impose  tbechsrgtdf 
hunting  them  upon  the  poor  people."  But  though  he  wouU  sot 
break  his  rules  for  the  sake  of  hia  friend,  yet  be  took  care  lopn- 
viile  panthers  for  him  at  bin  own  expence,  and  says  pleanotij 
upon  it,  that  the  beasts  made  a  sad  comptavot  agaiRst  bim,  tai 
resolved  to  quit  the  coutitry,  since  no  snares  were  laid  in  bii  pre- 
vince  for  any  other  creature  but  themselves. 

Curio  likewise  obtained  the  tribunate  this  summer,  wbicbhi 
Hought  with  no  other  design,  as  many  imagined,  than  for  the  op- 
portunity of  moTtifyingCtesar,  againstwhom  he  had  hitherto  Kted 
with  great  fierceness.  But  Cicero,  who  knew  from  the  tetD|Rf 
and  views  of  them  both,  how  easy  it  would  be  to  make  up  tath 
ters  between  them,  took  occasion  to  write  a  congratulatory  letlB 
to  bim  upon  this  advancement,  in  which  he  exhorts  him  miA 
great  gravity,  "  tn  consider  into  what  a  dangerous  crisis  histri- 
buiinie  had  fallen,  nut  by  chance,  but  hisown  choice;  (vbalTio- 
leiicii  of  tlie  limes,  wliai  variety  of  dangers  hungovtr  the  republic, 
how  uncerinin  the  evmls  of  things  were,  how  changeable  tntttf 
minds,  how  much  treachery  and  falsehood  in  human  life — -bebejii 
of  him,  therefore,  t<>  beware  of  entering  into  any  new  councili, 
but  to  pursue  and  defend  what  he  himself  thought  right,  and  not 
suffer  himself  to  be  drawn  away  by  the  advice  of  othera," — re- 
ferring, without  doubt,  that  M.  Antony,  the  chief  companiOD  and 
corrupter  of  his  youth:  In  the  conclusion,  he  conjures  him,  to 
•'  employ  his  present  power  to  hinder  his  provincial  (rouble  from 
being  prolonged  by  any  new  act  of  the  senate." — Cicero's  soi- 
picious  were  soon  confirmed  by  letters  from  Rome ;  w  hence  Csliu 
sent  bim  word  of  Curio's  changing  sides,  and  declaring  bimielf 
for  Ciesar;  in  answer  to  which,  Cicero  says,  the  last  page  of  yovr 
letter  in  your  own  band  realty  touched  me.  What  do  you  ny? 
is  Curio  turned  advocate  for  Caesar?  who  would  have  thought  it 
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betides  myself?  for,  let  me  die  if  I  did  not  expect  it!.  Good  gods^ 
faovr  much  do  I  long  to  be  laughing  with  you  at  Rome!*' 


A'Urb,703.    Cic.57.    C088.— L,  Amilittt  Paullai«    C  CUodiat  MM:«cUttt« 

The  new  consuls  being  Cicero's  particular  friends,  be  wrote 

congratulatory  letters  to  them  both  upon  their  election^  in  whicli 

be  begged  the  concurrence  of  their' authority  to  the  decree  of  his 

supplication :  and,  what  he  had  more  at  heart,  that  they  would 

.not  suffer  any  prolongation  of  his  annual   term;  in  which  they 

readily  obliged  him,  and  received  his  thanks  also  by  letter  for 

4hat  favour.    It  was  expected,  that  something  decisive  would  now 

be  done  in  relation  to  the  two  Gauls,  and   the  appointment  of  a 

successor  to  Cssar,  since   both  the  consuls  were  stipposed  to  be 

bis  enemies :  but  all  attempts  of  that  kind  were  still  frustrated  b)r 

the  intrigues  of  Cae8|ir ;  for  whenC.  Marcellus  began  to  renew  the 

eame  motion,  which  his  kinsman  had  made  the  year  before,  he 

was  obstructed  by  his  colleague  Paullus,  and  the  tribune  Curio, 

whom  Cttsar  had  privately  gained  by  immense  bribes,  to  suffer 

nothing  prejudicial  to  his  interest  to  pass  during  their  magistracy^ 

He  is  said  to  have  given  Paullus  about  three  hundred  thousand 

pounds,  and  to  Curio  much  more.     The  first  wanted  it  to  defray 

the  charges  of  those  splendid  buildings  which  he  had  nndertakea 

to  raise  at  his  own  cost:  the  second^  to  clear  himself  of  the  load 

of  his  debts,  wjiich  amounted  to  about  half  a  million:  .for  he  had 

wasted  his  great  fortunes  so  effectually  io  a  few  years,  that  he  ha4 

no  other  reventie  left,  as  Plioy  says^  but  in  the  hopes  of  a  civif 

war.    These  facts  are  mentioned  by  all  the  Roman  writers; 

Momentumque  fuit  mutatus  Curio  rerum^ 
Gallorum  captus  spoliis  4r  Ccesaris  auror^ 

Lucan.  4.  819. 

Caught  by  the  spoils  ofQaul,  and  Ciesar's  gold. 
Curio  turn'd  traitor,  and  his  country  sold. 

and  Servius  applies  that  passage  of  Virgil,  vendidit  hie  auro  par 
triam,  to  the  case  of  Curio's  selling  Rome  to  Cassar. 

Cicero  in  the  meantime  was  expecting  with  impatience,  the 
expiration  of  his  annual  term,  but,  before  he  could  quit  the  pro^ 
vince,  he  was  obliged  to  see  the  Account  of  all  the  money,  whici) 
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liad  paned  through  bis  own  or  his  officers  ban^i^.  ftated  and  bi- 
lanced;  and  three  fair  copies  provided,  tvro  to  be  deposited i9 
two  of  the  principal  cities  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  a  third  in  the 
treasury  at  Rome.  That  his  whole  administration  therefore  might 
be  of  a  piece,  he  was  very  exact  and  punctualin  acquitting  hiio« 
self  of  this  duty,  and  would  not  indulge  his  officers  in  the  ufe  of 
any  public  money  beyond  the  legal  time,  or  above  the  su^lp^^ 
scribed  by  law,  ns  appears  from  his  letters  to  some  of  them  vfho 
desired  it.  Out  of  the  annual  revenue^  which  w^sdecreecj  to 
him  for  the  use  of  the  province,  he  remitted  to  the  treasury  ^11 
that  he  had  not  expended,  to  the  amount  of  above  eight  bupdred 
thousand  pounds.  "This,  (says  he,)  makes  my  whole  comp^ 
groan  ;  they  imagined  that  it  should  have  been  divided  smoDg 
themselves,  as  if  I  ought  to  have  been  a  better  manager  for  the 
treasuries  of  Phrygia  and  Cilicia,  than  for  our  own.  But  tb<p[ 
did  not  move  me;  for  my  own  honour  weighed  wi(h  np^  tbemost: 
yet  I  have  not  been  wanting  to  do  every  thin^  in  ipy  po^^rthit 
is  (lonourable  and  generous  to  them  all.'' 

His  last  concern  was  to  what  hands  he  should  coipmit  t^e^o- 
vemroent  of  his  province  upon  his  leaving  it,  since  there  wtfOQ 
successor  appointed  by  the  senate,  on  account  of  the  heat^iioiQiy 
them  about  the  i:ase  of  Csesar,  which  disturbed  all  their  deb^^ 
and  interrupted  all  other  business.  lie  had  no  opinion  o^  |^ 
questor,  C  Caslius,  a  young  man  of  noble  birth,  but  o(  nQ((f9|t 
virtue  or  prudence:  and  was  afraid,  after  his  g^lprious  qdiniQ|^ 
tration,  that,  by  placing  so  great  a  trust  in  one  of  his  ch||i[ttt^, 
be  should  expose  himself  to  some  censure.  Btit  be  hadi  i)0^^ 
about  biro  of  superior  rank,  who  was  willing  tpacc.ejpt  tC<^4^ 
not  care  to  force  it  upon  his  brother,  lest  that  mig^t^^'iv^  i|  l}y^94'^ 
to  suspect  bim  of  some  interest  or  partiality  in  the  choice.  ^ 
dropt  the  province  therefore,  after  some  deliberation,  into  Cieliiu's 
hands,  and  set  forward  immediately  upon  his  jouj[i^(^j^  towsrdf 
Italy.  ''''  '  ^"      '"'^    '"  * 

But  before  he  quitted  Asia,  he  begged  of  Atticus  by  letter,  to 
send  him  a  particular  detail  of  all  the  news  of  the  city — '*  There 
are  odious  reports^  [says  he,)  about  Curio  and  Paullus;  nottbat 
I  see  any  danger,  while  Fompey  stands,  or  I  may  say  indeed, 
while  he  sits,  if  he  has  but  his  health ;  but  in  truth,  I  am  sorry 
for  his  friends.  Curio  and  Paultus.  If  you  are  now  therefore  at 
Rome,  or  as  soon  as  you  come  thither,  Iwouid  have  you  to  send 
me  a  plan  of  the  whole  republic,  which  may  meet  me  on  tbe'rpad, 
that  I  may  form  myself  upon  it,  aiid  resolve  what  temper  toai« 
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somci  on  ipy  coming  to  the  city  :  for  it  is  some  advaT^t^^^  p^^  tf 
come  thither  a  mere  stranger.*'     We  see  vi^h^t  a  conBdence  be 
placed  in  Pompey,  on   whom  indeed  their  whole  prospect  eitl^er 
<>f  peace  with  Caesar,  or  of  success  against  him  depen^led  :  9s  to 
tbe  intimation  about  his  health,  it  is  expressed  more  strongly  ip 
another  letter;   "  All  our  hopes,  says  he,   hang  uppo  the  \\f^  of 
one  man,  who  is  attacked  every  year  by  a  dangerous  fit  of  sick- 
ness.**    His  constitution  s^ems  to  have  been  peculiarly  subject  to 
fevers;  the  frequent  returns  of  which  in  the  present  situation  of 
aflfairs,  gave  great  apprehension  to  all  ^is  party  :  in  one  of  those 
fevers,  which  threatened  his  life  for  many   days  successively,  9II 
tbe  towns  of  Italy  put  up  public  prayers  for  his  safety;  an  bor* 
nour  which  had  never  been  paid  b^^orfito  any  man,  while  ^oii^e 
was  free. 

Upon  taking  leave  of  Cilicia,  Cicero  paid  a  visit  to  Rhodes^  fox 
tbe  sake,  he  says,  of  the  children.     His  design  ws^s  to  give  them 
a  view  of  that  flourishing  isle,  and  a  little  exercise  perhaps  in 
tbat  celebrated  school  of  eloquence,  where  h^  himself  bi^d  studied 
with  so  much  success  under  Molo.  Here  he  received  the  news  of 
Hortensius*s  death,  which  greatly  affected  him,  by  recalling  to  l^^i^ 
mind  the  many  glorious  struggles  that  they  had  sustained  toge- 
ther at  the  bar,  in  tbeir  competition  for  the  ^riz^  of  eloquence. 
Hortensius  reigned  absolute  in  the  Forum,  when  Cicero  first  en- 
tered  it;  and  as  his  superior  fame  was  the  chief  spur  to  Ci9ero*8  . 
industry,  so  the  shining  specimen,  which  Cicero  sooa  gave,  of 
himself,  made  Hortensius  likewise  the  brighter  for  it;,  l^y  obliginc^^ 
tiim  to  exert  all  the  force  of  hi^  genius  tp  maintain  hia  groun^ 
against  his  young  rival.     Tbey  passed  a  grea^t  pai;t  of  their  lives 
in  a  kind  of  equal  contest  and  emulation  of  each  other*s  merit: 
but  Hortensius,  by  the  superiority  of  hisyeai;s,  having  first  passed 
through  the  usual  gradation  of  public  honours,  and  satisfied  bis 
ambition  by  obtaining  the  highest,  beean  to  relax  somewhat  of 
bis  old  contention,  and  give  way  to  the  charms  of  ease  and  luxury, 
to  which  his  nature  strongly  inclined  him»  till  he  was  forced;at 
last  by  the  general  voice   of  the  city  to  yield  the  post  of  honour 
%o  Cicero;  who  never  lost  sight  of  the  true  point  of  glory,  nor 
was  ever  diverted  by  any  temptation  of  pleasure  from  his  steady 
course  and  laborious  pursuit  of  virtue.      Hortensius   pulrlished 
several  orations  which   were  extant  long  after  his  dfath  ;  and  ijt 
were  much  to  be  wished  that  they  had  remained  to  this  day,  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  of  tbe  different  talents  of  these^lwo 
|;reat  men:  but  they  are  said  to  have  owed  a  great  part  of  tbeijr  * 
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credit  to-tbe  advantage  of  his  action,  which  yet  was  thooght  to 
have  more  of  art  than  was  necessary  to  an  orator,  so  that  hiscoin^ 
positions  were  not  admired  so  much  by  the  reader  as  they  bidl 
been  by  the  hearer:    while  Cicero's  more  valued  productioos 
made  all  others  of  that  kind  less  sought  for,  and  consequently  the 
less  carefully  preserved.      Hortensius  however  was  generally  al^ 
lowed  by  the  ancients,  and   by  Cicero  himself,  to  have  posseMed 
every  accomplishment,  which  could  adorn  an  orator;  elegance  of 
stile;  art  of  composition;  fertility  of  invention;  sweetness  of 
elocution ;  gracefulness  of  action.     These  two  rivals  lived  boir- 
ever  always  with   great  civility  and  respect  towards  each  otber, 
and  were  usually  iu  the  same  way  of  thinking  and  acting  in  tbe 
affairs  of  the  republic;  till  Cicero,  in  the  case  of  bis  ezile^ dis« 
covered  the  plain  marks  of  a  lurking  envy  and  infidelity  in  Her* 
tensius:  yet  his  resentment  carried  him  no  farther  than  to  some 
free  complaints  of  it  to  their  common  friend  Atticus,  who  made 
it  his  business  to  mitigate  this  disgust^  and  hinder  it  from  pro- 
ceeding to  an  open  breach;  so  that  Cicero,  being  naturally  pli* 
cable,  lived  again  with  him  after  bis  return,  on  tbe  same  eiqr 
terms  as  before,  and  lamented  his  death   at  this  time  with  great 
tenderness,  not  only  as  the  private  loss  of  a  friend,  but  a  public 
misfortune  to  his  country,  in  being  deprived  of  tbe  service  and 
authority  of  so  experienced  a  statesman  at  so  critical  a  coih 
juncture. 

From  Rhodes  he  passed  on  to  Ephesus,  whence  beset  sail, oo 
the  first  of  October,  and,  after  a  tedious  passage,  landed  at  Atbeoi 
on  the  fourteenth.  Here  he  lodged  again  in  his  old  quarterif 
at  the  house  of  his  friend  Aristus.  His  predecessor,  Appius,  wbo 
passed  also  through  Athens  on  his  return,  had  ordered  a  new  por« 
tico  or  vestibule  to  be  built  at  his  cost  to  the  temple  of  the  Eleu* 
sinian  Ceres;  which  suggested  a  thought  likewise  to  Ciceroof 
adding  some  ornament  of  the  same  kind  to  the  academy,  asa  pub* 
lie  monument  of  his  name,  as  well  as  of  his  affection  for  tbe 
place;  for  he  hated,  he  says,  those  fsise  inscriptions  of  other  peo- 
ple's statues,  with  which  the  Greeks  used  to  flatter  their  new 
masters,  by  effacing  the  old  titles,  and  inscribing  them  anew  to  tbe 
tbe  great  men  of  Rome.  He  acquainted  Atticus  with  bis  de- 
sign, and  desired  his  opinion  upon  it:  but,  in  all  probabilitfi 
it  was  never  executed,  since  bis  stay  at  Athens  was  now  very 
short,  and  bis  thoughts  wholly  bent  on  Italy:  for.  as  all  biff 
letters  confirmed  to  him  the  certainty  of  a  war,  in  wbicb  bf 
must  necessarily  bear  a  part,  so  he  was  impatient  to  beat  bomei 
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^  might  hate  the  clearer  view  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
I  measures  with  the  greater  deliberation.  Yet  he  was  not 
tbout  hopes  of  peace^  and  that  be  could  be  able  to  make 
quarrel  between  the  chiefs;  for  be  was,  of  all  men,  the 
alified  to  effect  it,  on  account,   not  only  of  his  authority^ 

his  intimate  friendship  with  them  both;  who  severally 
"eat  court  to  him  at  this  time,  and  reckoned  upon  bim  as 
;eD,  and  wrote  to  him  with  a  confidence  of  his  being  a  de- 
id  friend. 
8  voyage  from  Athens  towards  Italy,  Tiro,  one  of  his  slaves^ 

he  soon  after  made  free,  happened  to  fall  sick,  and  was 
.^ind  at  Patre  to  the  care  of  friends  and  a  physician.  The 
»n  of  such  an  accident  will  seem  trifling  to  those  who  are 
i^uainted  with  the  character  and  excellent  qualities  of  Tiro, 
Dw  much  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  preserving  and  trans- 
g  to  posterity  the  precious  collection  of  Cicero*s  letters,  of 
I  a  great  part  still  remain,  and  one  entire  book  written  to 
limself ;  several  of  which  relate  to  the  subject  of  this  very 
I.  Tiro  was  trained  up  in  Cicero's  family,  among  the  rest  of 
»ung  slaves,  in  every  kind  of  useful  and  polite  learning,  and, 

a  youth  of  singular  parts  and  industry,  soon  became  an 
nt  scholar,  and  extremely  serviceable  to  his  master  in  all 
fairs  both  civil  and  domestic.  **A8  for  Tiro,"  says  he  to 
us,  '*  I  see  yoa  have  a  concern  for  him:  though  he  is 
erfully  useful  to  me,  when  he  is  well,  in  every  kind  both  of 
usiness  and  studies,  yet  I  wish  bis  health,  more  for  his  own 
nity  and  modesty,  than  from  any  service  which  I  reap  from 
But  his  letter  to  Tiro  himself  will  best  shew  what  an  af- 
nate  master  he  was:  for  from  the  time  of  leaving  him,  be 

failed  writing  to  him  by  every  messenger  or  ship  which 
d  that  way,  though  it  were  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and  often 
)ne  of  his  servants  express  to  bring  an  account  of  bis  health ; 
rst  of  these  letters  will  give  us  a  notion  of  the  rest. 

M.  T.  Cicero  to  Tiro. 

thought  that  I  should  have  been  able  to  bear  the  want  of 
more  easily;  but  in  truth  I  cannot  bear  it:  and  though  it  is 
reat  importance  to  my  expected  honour,  to  be  at  Rome  as 
as  possible,  yet  I  seem  to  have  committed  a  sin  when  I  left 

But  since  you  were  utterly  against  proceeding  in  the  voyage 
our  health  was  confirmed,  I  approved  your  resolution ;  nor 
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A0  I  liflw  tflliili  otff^r«l»e,  ir  ydd  coafinbR  Inifiejtin't' 
BhI  *r'er  you  liive  br^jnn  to  lake  meal  a^ain.  if  you  thmlitkl 
you  ilmll  be  ahli!  idoeertuke  me,  ihat  is  left  toynurti 
I  tive  Btftl  Mtiio  to  you  wilii  inmroctioM,  either  ic.row(«4l 
yon  l«>  me  S«  t>Oon  as  you  can,  or  if  yuu  should  aiuy  l'ine<:i,U> 
turn  instantly  wilhoot  yoii.  Assure  yourself  liow 
that,  as  farns  it  cnn  he  <:onvt;nieflt  to  your  heatlh,  I  wL«bHtfi|' 
mbit  ihiiii  to  Itave  yuu  widi  me;  but  if  it  be  ncc**Mrj- fcifc' 
perfetlLtiE  your  reLo»rry,  to  Kiny  .1  while  looker  at  Palrc;  lluil' 
vrMh  noiliiiit;  mure  ilun  ro  tiace  jou  well.  If  you  sail 
Itety,  you  will  OTvrliikemest  Leiicas;  but  if  you  fttny  tortiUi 
fOttr  tieiilcli,  tiilcn  c»re  to  have  fiOoil  company.  gouil'weFitlict.al 
It^oud  vessel.  Obseric  this  one  thing,  my  Tiro,  if  yoo  ktta^' 
Ibat  neither  Mnrio's  coiiiin|r,  nor  tins  letter  hurry  you.  Bj  Jti^ 
what  IS  moll  ct>n.)iicite  to  your  heahd,  you  will  Jo  wham bmI 
igri^abfe  tome;  \te>Kli  nil  tliese  things  by  your  own  dtscreUL 
Iwantyou;  yet  so  as  to  love  you  ;  my  love  inakecme  wi^ll 
tee  you  w6h  :  my  want  of  you,  16  s^e  you  as  soon  as  poMiUc 
ibefirbt  t4  the  belter;  tak^cure,  therefore,  above  alt  ihiiif>,to||l 
»#eH  agttit^:  of  iill  your  innumerable  services  to  me,  thai  wiSii 
the  most  acCt^ptable'. — Th6  third  of  Xovember." 

By  (he  hm)onr  that  be  mentiorts  in  tb«  tetter,  he  means  theb- 
nour  of  a  triumph,  which  hi«  friends  encouraged  bioi  todemMl 
for  his  success  at  Amamrs  and  PiiidenlsSum  :  in  wriiino^  uposi 
»  Aniens,  tie  sayi,  "  consider  What  yoli  would  advise  mewii 
regard  lo  a  Iriurtiph,  to  which  my  fnenJs  invite  nie;  for  my  put, 
rfBibuliis,  who,  ivhile  there  was  a  Parthian  in  Syria,  rettr«t 
foot  out  of  the  ^lEs  6i'  Antioch,  ahj*  more  tlian  he  did.  upodi 
CfTUiti  occasion,  out  6F  his  dWn  house,  had'not  aoliciled  lUi- 
dmph,  I  should  h»ve  bet'ii  quiet:  h)lt  now  it  is  a  shametoil 
•till."  Agaiii,  "  as  itt  a'  triuitiiiti,  1  lialj  nil  ihougtits  of  itbefcrt 
Bibiilus'siYiosiimpudent  lettt^T*,  by  which  be  obtained  ah  honocr- 
able  supiHitation.  If  he  had  really^done  dll  lliat  be  haswriiiw, 
I  shouli!  rejoice  at  it,  and  wish  well  to  his  suit ;  butforbini 
who  never  stirred  beyond  the  walls,  while  there  was  an  enenif 
on  that  side  the  Euphrates,  to  have  such  an  honour  decreed,  mJ 
for  me,  whbse  army  inspired'  all  ihi^ir  hopes  abd  spirits  into  bis, 
not  to  obtain  the  same,  will  bt  a  disgrace  to  us ;  Isavtovi; 
joiniiis;  you  to  rrlyself:  wlier^fbre  I  jm  determined  to  puib»t»ll, 
alid  hope  to  obtaiil  all." 

Afier  the  coniemptiWe  acbount  whibh  Cicero  gives  of  Bibulus'J 
uondiict  in   Syria,  it  iriuM  iipjieor'BUalige  to  sec    him  IjunoUrrf 
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a  8uppiicatioD»  and  aspiring  even  to  a  triumph ;  but  this 
not  from  any  thing  that  he  himself  had  dpne,  but  for  what 
^^  lieutenant  Cassius  had  performed  in  his  absence,  against  the 
^^^^^thians,  the  success  of  the  lieutenants  being  ascribed  always  to 
auspices  of  the  general^  who  reaped  the  reward  and  glory  of 
and  as  the  Parihians  were  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the 
^Public,'  and  the  more  particularly  dreaded  at  this  time,  for  their 
te  defeat  of  Crassiis;  so  any  advantage  gained  against  them  was 
^  ^Ure  to  be  well  received  at  Rome,  and  repaid  with  all  the  honours 
'^Wiat  could  reasonably  be  demanded. 

^   *  Whenever  any  proconsul  returned  from  his  province,   with 
^..(I'retensions  to  a  triumph,   his  fasces,  or  ensigns  of  magistracy, 
."were  wreathed  with  laurel :  with  this  equipage  Cicero  landed  at 
^^.JBrundisium,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  where  his  wife 
'  ^erentia  arrived  at  the  same  moment  to  meet  him;  so  that  their 
^yflrst  salutation  was  in  the  great  square  of  the  cUy.     From  Brun- 
^disiuna  he  marched  forward  by  slow  stages  towards  Rome,  making 
it  bis  business  on  the  road,  to  confer  with  all  his  friends  of  both 
.:,  Mrties,  who  came  out  to  salute  him,  and  to  learn  their  sentiments 
on  the  present  state  of  affairs  ;  from  which  he  soon  perceived,  what 
of  all  toings  be  most  dreaded,  an  universal  disposition  to  war. 
But  as  lie  foresaw  the  consequences  of  it  more  coolly  and  clearly 
y^  Cban  any  of  them,  so  his  first  resolution  was  to  apply  all  his  en- 
\  dteavours  and  authority  to  the  mediation  of  a  peace.     He  had  not 
r  yet  deciareil  for  either  side ;  not  that  he  was  irresolute  which  of 
tbem  to  chuse,  for  he  was  determined  within  himself  to  follow 
Pompey  ;  but  the  ditliculty  was,  how  to  act  in  the  mean  time  to- 
wards Ctfisar,  so  as  to  avoid  taking  any  part  in  the  previous  decrees 
Which    vvere  prepared  against  him,  for  abrogating  his  command*, 
and  obliging    him  to  disband  his  forces,  on  pain  or  being  declared 
an   enemy  :^*  here  he  wished  to  stand  neuter  a  while,   that  be 
Slight  act  the  mediator  with  the  best  grace  and  effect- 
'  In   tins  disposition  he  6ad  an  interview  with  Pompey  on  the 
tenth  of  December,    of  which   he  gives  the  following  account: 
**  We  were  together,   says  be,  about  two  hours.     He  seemed  to 
be  extiemely  pleased  at  my  return;  he  exhorted  me  to  demand 
a  triumph,  promised  to  do    his   part  in   it,  advised  me  not  to 
appear   in   the   senate  before  I  had  obtained  it,  lest  I  should  dis- 
gust any  of  the  tribunes,  by  declaritig  my  mind:  in  a  word, 
nothing  could  be  more  obliging  than  his  whole  discourse  on  this 
aubji'Ci.     But  as  to  public  affairs,  he  talked  in  such  a  strain  as  if 
a  war  w.is  inevitable,  without  giving  the  least  hopes  of  an  accom* 
niodation.    He  said  that  he  had  long  perceived  Caesar  to  be  alie- 
Vol.  II.  No.  51.  F 
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nntcd  from  him,  but  had  received  a  very  late  inatance  of  it;  for 
thst  Uirtius  came  from  Cxsar  a  few  days  before,  and  did  not 
come  to  aeehim;  and 'when  Balbus  promised  to  bring  Scipio  an 
account  of  hid  business  the  next  morning  before  day,  Hirtiuswait 
gone  back  again  to  C^sar  in  the  night :  this  be  takes  for  aclear 
proof  of  Caesar*9  resolution  to  break  with  him.  In  short,  I  bare 
no  other  comfort  but  in  imagining  that  he,  to  whom  even  bis 
enemies  had  troted  a  second  consulship,  and  fortune  gif en  the 
gteatest  power,  will  not  be  so  mad  as  to  put  all  this  to  hazard: 
yet  if  he  begins  to  rush  on,  I  see  many  more  things  to  be  appre- 
htmled  than  I  dare  venture  to  commit  to  writing  :  at  present  I 
propose  to  be  at  Rome  on  the  third  of  January.*' 

There  xs  one  little  circumstance  frequently  touched  in  Cicero^* 
letters,  which  gave  him  a  particular  uneasiness  in  his  present  situ^' 
ation,  ti2.  his  owing  a  sum  of  money  to  Ceesar,  which  he  io^^^ioed 
lAtght  draw  some  reproach  upon  him,  since  be  thought  it  ^dis--' 
i»onx)tirable  and  indecent,^  he  says,  '*  to  be  a  debtor  to  one  agiinst 
whom  we  were  acting  in  public  affairs:  yet  to  pay  itatthattime 
wontd  deprive  him  of  a  part  of  the  money  which  be  had  reserfeci 
for  his  triumph.'*  He  desires  Atticus,  however,  very  earoeitly 
to  see  it  paid,  which  was  done,  without  doubt,  accordiDgiy* 
since  we  meet  with  no  farther  mention  of  it :  it  does  not  appeir* 
Mt  is  it  easy  to  guess,'  for  what  occasion  this  debt  was  contractedf^ 
uniesa  it  was  tosuppiy  the  extraordinary  expence  of  his  buildings. 
a{\er  his  return  from  exile,  when  he  complained  of  being^io  a 
particular  want  of  money,  from  that  general  dissipation  of  his 
fortufies. 

Pompey,  finding  Cicero  wholly   bent  on  peace,  contrived  to 
have  a  second  conference  with  him,  before  he  reached  the  city, 
in  h^pes  to  allay  liis  fears,  and  beat  him  off  from  that  vain  project 
of  an  accommodation,  which  might  help  to  cool  the  zeal  of  bis 
friends  in  the  senate:  he  overtook  him  therefore  at  LaverniuB, 
and  came  on  with  him  to  Formia?,   where  they  spent  a  whole 
afternoon   in  close  conversation.     Pompcy  strongly  discouraged 
all  thoughts  of  a  pacification,  declaring,  'Mhat  there  could  be 
none  but  what  was  treacberoos  and  dangerous;  and  thatif  C«r 
should  di^bjmd  his  army,  and  take  the  consulship,  he  would  throw 
therepiiblic  into  confusion:  but  he  was  of  opinion  that,  wheahe 
understood  iheir  preparations  against  him,  be  would  drop  the  con- 
suh»hi*p,  and  bold  fast  bis  army:  but  if  be  was  mad  enough  to 
cvme  forward,  and  act  offensively,  he  held  him  in  utter  contempt, 
fr0tti   a  confidence  in  his  own  tropps,  and  that  of  the  republic. 
Ttiey  had  got  witb  them  the  copy  ot  a  speech  which  Antony,  one 
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new  tf  ibiinai,  ipade  to  the  people  four  dayi  before;  it  W9i) 

rpetual  invective  on  Pompey's  conduct,  from  bii  first  appear* 

in  public,   wiih  great  complaints  against  the  violent  and  ar^ 

ry  condemnAtion  of  citizens,  and   the  terror  of  bis  arnos. 

r  reading  it  over  together/'  "what  think  you/*  saysPompey^^ 

^'^wovld  Ci£sar  himself  do,  if  in  possession  of  the  republic*  when 

^^^H  paultry^  begg:arly  fellow,  hia  qgestor,  dares  to  talk  at  this 

X<?*'    On  the  whole,  Pompey  seemed  not  only  not  to  desire. 

kt  even  to  dread  a  peace..  , 

Cicero,  however^  would  notstiU  be  driven  from  the  hopes  aQ4 

(%lrsuitofan  accommodation:  the  more  be  observed  the  dispo* 

tion  of  both  paties,  the  mure  be  perceived  the  necessity  of  i$; 

fc^^be  honest,  as  they  were  cailed,  were  disunited  among  tbemselvesj; 

^.^pioyofthem  dissatisfied  with  Pompey:  all  fierce  and  violent ; 

^^md  denouncing  nothing  but  ruin  to  their  adversaries;  be  clearly 

-  .  ibresaw  what  he  declared   without  scruple  to  bis  friends^  *Uba( 

f .  which  side  soever  got  the  better,  the  war  must  necessarily  encj  &a 

^^.1^  tyranny ;  the  only   diiTerence  was,  that  if  their  enemies  coon 

^oered,  they  should  be  proscribed,  if  their  friends^  be  alavea."", 

Though  he  had  an  abhorrence*  therefore,  of  Caesar's  i^ause,  jret 

^    bis  advice  was  to  grant  him  bis  own  terma,  rather  than  try  tbe 

'  experiment  of  arms,  ''and  prefer  the  most  unjust  coaditiojoa  ta 

^  thejustest  war:  since,  after  they  bad  been  armii^  hifD  against 

^i'riiemselves  for  ten  years  past,  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  figbtinfti 

^^   when  they  had  made  him  too  strong  for  them/* 


•mmm*^ 
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This  was  the  sum  of  his  thoughts  and  counsela,  when  hear<< 
T\ved  at  Rome  on  the  fourth  of  January  i  where  he  found  the 
two  new  consuls  entirely  devoted  to  Pompey's  interests.  On  hfa 
approach  towards  the  city,  great  multitudes  came  out  to  meet 
him,  with  all  ponsible  demonstrations  of  honour  :  bis  last  stage 
was  from  Pompey's  villa  near  Alba,  because  bis  own  at  Tuscaium* 
Uy  out  of  tbe  great  road,  and  was  not  commodious  for  a  public 
entry:  on  his  arrival,  as  be  aays,  befell  into  the  very  flame  of 
civil  discord,  and  found  tbe  war  in  effect  proclaimed :  for  tbe 
senate,  at  Scipio*s  motion,  bad  just  voted  a  decree,  **  that  Caesar 
abould  dismiss  his  army  by  a  certain  day,  or  be  declared  an 
enemy/'  and  when  M.Antony  and  Q.  Cassius,  two  of  the  trit 
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bune»,  opposed  their  negntive  to  it,  as  tbey  had  dooe  to  every' 
decree  proposed  against  Cxsar,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  1^ 
the  entreaties  of  their  friends,  to  give  way  to  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  they  proceeded  to  that  vote,  which  was  the  last  resort  is 
cases  of  extremity,  'Mhat  the  consuls,  pretors,  tribunes,  and  all 
"who  were  about  the  city  with  proconsular  power,  should  tike 
care  that  the  republic  received  no  detriment."  Aa  this  was  sop* 
posed  to  arm  the  magistrates  with  an  absolute  power,  to  treat  all 
jnen  as  they  pleased,  whom  they  judged  to  be  enemies,  so  the 
two  tribunes,  together  with  Curio,  immediately  withdrew  tbero* 
■elves  upon  it,  and  fled  in  disguise  to  Cssar*s  camp,  on  pretence 
of  danger  and  violence  to  their  persons,  though  none  was  yet  of- 
fered or  designed  to  them. 

M.  Antony,  who  now  began  to  make  a  figure  in  the  aflainof 
Rome,  was  of  an  ancient  and  noble  extraction;  the  grandson  of 
that  celebrated  statesman  and  orator,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  mas- 
sacres of  Marius  and  Cinna:  his  father,  as  it  is  already  related, 
bad  been  honoured  with  one  of  the  most  important  commiatiooa 
of  the  republic;  but,  after  an  inglorious  discharge  of  if,  died  with 
the  character  of  a  corrupt,  oppressive,  and  rapacious  commander. 
The  son,  trained  in  the  discipline  of  auch  a  pareqt,  whom  he  lost 
T^hen  he  was  very  young,  launched  out  at  once  into  all  tbeexcen 
of  riot  aiid  debauchery,  and  wasted  his  whole  patrimony  befeie 
be  had  put  on  the  manly  gown;  shewing  himself  to  be  the ge« 
nuine  son  of  that  father,  who  was  born,  as  Sallust  says,  to  squander 
xnoney,  without  ever  employing  a  thought  on  business,  till  a  pre* 
sent  necessity  urged  him.      His  comely  person,  lively   wit,  ioii« 
nuating   address,   made   young  Curio    infinitely  fond  of  him:  ao 
that,  in  spite  of  the  commands  of  a  severe  father,  who  had  often 
turned  Antony  out  of  doors,  and  forbidden  him  his  house,  be 
could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  forsake  his  company;  but  sap- 
plied  him  with  money  for  his  frolics  and   amours,  till  he  bad 
JQVolved  himself  on  his  account  in  a  debt  of  fifty  thousand  pooodi. 
This  greatly  afflicted  old  Curio;  and  Cicero  was  called  in  tobetl 
the  distress  of  the  family,  whom  the  son  entreated,  with  tears iD 
Lis  eyes,  to  intercede  for  Antony,  as  well  as  for  himself,  and  not 
aufl'er  them  to  be  parted:  but  Cicero  having  prevailed  with  the 
fattier  to  make  his  son  easy,  by   discharging  hia  debts,  advised 
him  tp  insist  upon  it  as  a  condition,  and  to  enforce  it  by  bis  p»r 
(ernal  power,  that  be  should  have  no  farther  commerce  with  AiH 
)\)ny,   This  laid  the  foundation  of  an  early  aversion  in  Antony  t(| 
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^•ficreased  still  by  the  perpetual  course  of  Antony's  life, 
triune  happened  to  throw  among  Cicero's  inveterate  ene- 
»r,  by  the  second  marriage  of  his  mother,  he  became  son- 
y  that  Lentulus,  who  was  put  to  death  for  conspiring  with 
i,  by  whom  he  was  initiated  into  all  the  cabals  of  a  trai- 
action,    and  infected    with  principles   pernicious   to  the 
^  Rome.      To  revenge  the  death  of  this  father,  he  at- 
himself  to  Clodius,  and  during  his  tribunate,  was  one  of 
Bisters  of  ail  his  violences:  yet  was  detected   at  the  same 
some  criminal  intrigue  in  his  family,  injurious  to  the  ho- 
This  patrorf.      From    this  education  in  the  city,   he  went 
to  learn  the  heart  of  war  under  Gabiniut,   the  must  pro- 
of all  generals :  who  gave  him  the  command  of  his  horse 
hi,  where  be   signalized  bis  courage  in  the  restoration  of 
^tolemy,  and  acquired  the  first  taste  of  martial  glory  in  an 
ition  undertaken  against  the  laws  and  religion  of  his  coun- 
From  Egypt,  instead  of  coming  hoitie,   where  his  debts 
not  suffer  him  to  be  easy,  he  went  to  Caesar  into  Gaul,  the 
^fuge  of  all  the  needy,  the  desperate,  and  the  audacious: 
Fler  some  stay  in  that  province,  being  furnished  with  money 
redit  by  Caesar,  he  returned  to  Rome  to  sue  for  the  ques* 
p.     Caesar  recommended  him  in  a  pressing  manner  to  Ci- 
entreating  him  to  accept  Antony's  ^submission,  and  pardon 
T  what  was  past,  and  to  assist  him  in  bis  present  suit :  with 
Cicero  readily  complied,  and  obliged   Antony  so  highly 
that  he  declared  war  presently  against  Clodius;    whom  be 
ed  with  great  fierceness  in  the  forum,  and  would  certainly 
cilled,  if  he  had   not  found  means  to  hide  himself  under 
stairs.    Antony  openly  gave  out,  that  he  owed  all  this  to 
>'8  generosity,  to  whom  he  could  never  make  amends  for 
r   injuries,  but   by  the  destruction  of  his' enemy  Clodius. 
chosen  questor,  he  went  back  immediately  to  Caesar,  with- 
xpecting  his  lot^  or  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  appoint  him 
evince  t  where,  though  he  had  all  imaginable  opportunities 
|uiring  money,  yet  by  squandering,  as  fast  as  he  got  it,  he 
a  second  time  empty  and  beggarly  to  Rome,   to   put  in  for 
ibunate;  in  which  office,  after  the  example  of  his  friend 
,  having  sold  himself  to  Caesar,  he  was,  as  Cicero  says,  as 
the  cause  of  the  ensuing  war,  as   Helen  was  of  that  of 

s  certain,  at  least,  that  Antony's  flight  gave  the  immediate 
xtto  it,  as  Cicero  bad  foretold:  ** Caesar,'' says  he,  ^'will 
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betake  himself  to  arms,   either  for  our  want  of  preparatioiv  oc 
if  00  regard  be  had  to  him  at  the  election  of  conauls;  bQtti|ii«. 
cially,  if  any  tribune,  obstructing  the  deliberatioiia  of  the  senate^ 
or  excitinf(  the  people  to  sedition,  should  happen  to  be  cenaored 
or  over-ruled,  or  taken  off,  or  expelled,   or,  pretending  to  bt  ejr«   ' 
pelled,  run  away  to  him/'      In  the  same  letter,  he  gives  a  short 
but  true  state  of  the  merit  of  his  cause  ;  "  What,"  says  be,  **csii 
be  more  impudent?    Tou  have  held  your  govermneot  ten  yesn, 
not  granted  to  you  by  the  senate,- but  extorted  by  violence  snd 
faction :   the  full  time  is  expired,  not  of  the  law,  but  of  your  li- 
centious will :  but,  allow  it  to  be  a  law ;  it  is  now  decreed  tksl 
you  must  have  a  successor:  you  refuse,  and  say,   have  soflsere* 
gard  to  me :  do  you  first  shew  your  regard  to  us:  will  yottpfe* 
tend  to  keep  an  army  longer  than  the  people  ordered,  and  eof 
trary  to  the  will  of  the  senate?'*  butOaar'a  strength  lay  ootia 
the  goodness  of  his  cause,  but  of  his  troops;  a  considerable  psrt 
of  which  he  was  now  drawing  together  towards  the  confines  of 
Italy,  to  be  ready  to  enter  into  action  at  any  warning  i  the  fiigbt 
of  the  tribunes  gave  him  a  plausibleliandle  to  begin,  and  sceais^ 
to  sanctify  his  attempt:  but,  *'his  real  motive,"  aaya  Plotaiiek* 
^*  was  the  same  that  animated   Cyrus  and  Alexander  before  bhi, 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  mankind ;  the  unquenchable  thirst  of  c»^ 
pi  re,  and  the  wild  ambition  of  being  the  greatest  man  in  the 
world,  which  was  not  possible,  till  Pofiipey  was  6rat  destroyed/' 
Laying  hold,  therefore,  of  the  occasion,  he  presently  passed  Ihi 
Rubicon,  which  was  tlie  boundary  of  his  province  on  that  sideaf 
Italy,  and  marching  forward  in  an  hostile  manner,  poeaeaaed  hii^ 
self,,  without  resistance,  of  the  next  great  towna  in  his  way,  Afi^ 
minum,  Pisaurum,  Ancona,  Arctium,  &c. 

In  this  confused  and  disordered  state  of  the  city*  Cicero's  frieiNlii 
were  soliciting  the  decree  of  his  triumph,  to  which  the  whole 
senate  signified  their  ready  consent :    but  the  consul  Lentvhiif 
to  make  the  favour  more  particularly  hie  own,  desired  that  M 
nright  be  deferred  for  a  while,  till  tlie  public  affairs  were  betie^ 
settled,  giving  his  word,  that  he  would  then  be  the  movet efit 
himself.   But  Caesar's  sudden  march  towards  Home  put  nnendl* 
all  farther  thoughts  of  it,  and  struck  the  senate  with  soeb  a  pavtV 
that,  as  if  he   had  already  l>een  at  the  gates,  they  resolved  pis« 
sently  to  quit  the  city,  and  retreat  towards  the  southern  partsif 
Italy.    Ail  the  principal  senators  had  particular  districts  assigaeJ 
to  their  care,  to  be  provided  with  troops^  and  all  meteriatsof  Je* 
fence  against  Csesar,    Cicero  bad  Capua^  with  the  inspection  of 
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b  sea-coast  from  Formi«!  be  would  not  accept  any  greater 
viMfge,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  his  authority  in  the  task  of  me- 
i^fltingn  peace ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  when  he  perceived  his 
Mjir  province  wholly  unprovided  against  an  enemy^  and  that  it 
aMi  impossible  to  hold  Capua  without  a  strong  garrison,  he  re* 
flMned  bis  employment,  and  chose  not  to  act  at  all. 
k^Oipua  had  always  been  the  common  seminary  or  place  of  edu* 
'Hmg^  Gladiators  for  the  great  men  of  Rome ;  where  Csesar  bad  . 
Jhmous  school  of  them  at  this  time,  which  he  had  long  main- 
fjioed  under  the  best  masters  for  the  occasions  of  his  public  shews 
^^^be  city :  and,  as  they  were  very  numerous  and  well  furnished 
/iKh  arms,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  they  would  break 
pitp  and  make  some  attempt  in  favour  of  their  master,  which 
t  have  been  of  dangerous  consequence  in  the  ppesent  circtim- 
es  of  the  repubUc;  so  that  Pompey  thought  it  necessary  to 
them  out  of  their  school,  and  distribute  tbem  among  the 
_ticfpal  inhabitants  of  the  place,  assigning  two  to  each  master 
ff^-m  family,  by  which  he  secured  them  from  doing  any  mischief. 
^'Wiiiie  the  Pompeian  party  was  under  no  small  dejection  otf 
jpD6unt  of  Pompey's  quitting  the  city,  and  retreating  from  the 
roach  of  Caesar,  T.  Labienus,  one  of  the  chief  commanders 

the  other  side,  deserted  Caesar,  and  cannie  over  to  tbem;  which 
some  new    life  to   their  cause,  and  raised  an  expectation, 

t  many  ntore  would  follow  bis  example.    Labienus  bad  emi- 

fitly  distinguished  himself  in  the  Gallic  war,  where,  next  to 
Ijftaoar  himself,  he  had  boroe  the  principal  part ;  and,  by  Caesar's 
ft(t«iir,  had  raised  an  immense  fortune;  so  that  he  was  much  ca- 
iMaed,  and  carried  about  every  where  by  Pompey,  who  promised 
himself  great  service  from  his  fame  and  experience,  and  especi* 
wUy  from  his  credit  in  Caesar's  army,  and  the  knowledge  of  all  his 
OMinsels:  but  his  account  of  things,  like  that  of  aill  deserters,  was 
secomnodated  rather  to  please,  than  to  serve  his  new  friends ;  re- 
ppesenting  the  weakness  of  Cesar's  troops,  their  aversion  to  bis 
present  designs,  the  disaflfection  of  the  two  Gauls,  and  the  dis^ 
position  to  revolt,  the  contrary  ofall  which  was  found  to  be  true 
isi  the  experimeut :  and  as  became  to  them  single,  without  bring- 
ing with  him  any  of  those  troops  with  which  he  had  acquired 
bis  reputation,  so  his  desertion  had  no  other  effect  than  to  ruin 
bfisown  fortunes,  without  doing  any  service  to  Pompey. 

But  what  gave  me  a  much  better  prospect  to  all  honest  men, 
t^as  the  propesal  of  an  accommodation,  which  came  about  this 
time  from  Caesar;  who,  while  he  was  pushing  on  the  war  with 
iacredible  vigour^  talked  of  nothing  hnt  peace^  and  endeavoured 
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rapn,**  (flaj*  he.)  "ycMo)**;,  the  I 
wbeiel  i«  tbeewe— la.aaJ  waaycf  owraidir;  cW 
UtatCaaM'  would  »uaa  to  bi»  ooodkioat^ —^  ■mMu^ 
FavoMw*  stoBc  wai  af iiu»l  all  cunJiuaaa  tm^ttmed  tg 
«>»  liUlc  rrj^rdol  bjr  ib«  covoctl :  (or  Cato  k«M«|| 
nlber  life  a  tla*e,  itun  G ^bt ;  loil  4ecUrr«,  ibac  if 
faH(arr»OB«,bc  will  aUead  ibc  •(«•*£,  «be«  ib«  com 
to  be  fctUcd,  and  nut  go  lo  Sicilv,  wbere  b«  service 
eemuf,  wbicb  I  am  *rnid  will  be  of  ill  nnwannaiwi 
■Irange  variety  loour  teDtimenti;  the  greatest  partai 
Ibat  Cvtar  will  Dotilaod  lo  bii  leriD&.  aod  ibat  ibc 
ntade  only  lo  hinder  our  preparations :  but  1  am  apt 
lie  will  withdraw  hit  troopi ;  for  he  gels  the  belter  ol 
Ritde  contui,  and  with  lets  iniquity,  ibau  in  ibe  way 
now  punuing;  and  we  caanoi  possibly  come  off  n 
low ;  for  we  are  icandalously  unprovided  botb  witb 
wiih  iTidney,  since  all  ibat  wbicb  was  either  private  i 
[tublic  in  the  treasury,  is  left  a  prey  lo  him." 

During  the  stispense  of  this  treaty,  and  the  es 
C«sar'a  answer,  Cicero  began  to<:ouceiTi:iioine  hof 
bides  were  relenting,  and  disposed  to  make  up  the  qiis 
from  a  reflection  of  his  rashness,  and  the  senate,  on  i 
('reparation :  but  he  siill  euspected  C.-csar,  aud  tt 
messfl^e  so  important  by  a  person  so  nisignificaiit  a 
ciui  L'Ksar,  looked,  (he  snys,]  as  if  he  had  done  it  by 
tempt,  or  with  a  view  to  disclaim  it,  especially  when 
in{  conditiona,  wbivU  were  likely  to  be  accepieJ,  h 
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titstillto  wait  an  answer,  but  continued  to  inarch  with  tbeaante 

diligence^  and  in  the  same  hostile  manner  as  before.     His  suspU 

d'oiM  proved  true;  for  by  letters,  which  came  soon  after  from 

Furnius  and  Curio,  be  perceived,  that  they  made  a  nliere jest  of 

the  embassy. 

It  aeems  very  evident,  that  Cssar  bad  no  tea]  thoughts  of  peace, 
by   his  paying  no  regard  to  Pompey*s  answer,   and  the  trifling 
ressoDS  Which  he  gave  for  slighting  it:  but  he  had  a  double  view 
IB  ollering  those  conditions;  for,  by  Pompey*s  rejecting  them, as 
'  tbe^'e  was  reason  to  expect  from  his  known  aversion  to  any  treaty, 
he  hoped  to  load  him  with  the  odium  of  the  law ;  or,  by  his  em- 
bracing them,  to  slacken  his  preparations,  and  retard  his  design 
of  leaving  Italy  ;  whilst  he  himself,  in  the  mean  time,  by  follow- 
ing him  with  a  celerity  that  amazed  every  body,  might  chance  to 
con>e  up  with  him  before  he  could  embark,  and  give  a  decisive 
blow  to  the  war;  from  which  he  had  nothing  to  apprehend,  but 
its    being  drawn  into  length.     *'I  now  plainly  see,*'  says  Cicero^ 
'*  though  later  indeed  than  I  could  have  wished,  on  account  of  the 
assurances  given  me  by  Balbus,  that  he  aims  at  nothing  else,  nor 
Im*   ever  aimed  at  any  thing  from  the  beginning,  but  Pompey*8 
life,- 

If  we  consider  this  famous  passage  of  the  Rubicon,  abstractedly 
from  the  event,  it  seems  to  have  been  so  hazardous  nnd^desperate, 
that  Pompey   might  reasonably  contemn  the  thought  of  it,  as  of 
an    attt^mpt  too  rash  for  any   prudent  man  to  venture  upon.    If 
Caesar's   view  indeed  had  been  to  possess  himself  onlyofltaly, 
'  there  could  have  been  no  difficulty  in  it:  his  army  was  undoubt- 
edly the  best  which  was  iherf  in  the  world ;  flushed  with  victory, 
animated   with  zeal  for  the  person  of  their  general,  and  an  over* 
match  for  any   which  could  be  brought  against  it  into  the  field  : 
but  this  single  army   was  all  that  he  had  to  trust  to;  he  had  no 
resource:  the  loss  of  one  battle  was  certain  ruin  to  him;  and 
y^t  be  must  necessarily  run  the  risk  of  many  before  he  could  gain 
nis  end;  for  the  whole  empire  was  armed  against  him;  every 
province  offered  a  fresh  enemy,  and  a  fresh  field  of  action,  where 
"^  Mras  like  to  be  exposed  to  the  same  danger  as  on  the  plains  of 
^harsalia.     But  above  all,  his  enemies  were  masters  of  the  sea, 
*^  that  he  could  not  transport  his  forces  abroad  without  the  hazard 
^*  their  being  destroyed  by  a  superior  fleet,  or  of  being  starved  at 
>and  by  the  difficulty  of  conveying  supplies  and  provisions  to 
^«eiii:  Pon)f)ey  relied  chiefly  on  this  single  circumstance,  and 
^a«  persuaded,  that  it  must  necessarily  determine  the  war  in  his 
ftvQur:  so  that  it  seems  surprising,  how  such  a  superiority  of  ad- 
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vantage,  in  tiie  handg  or  lo  great  a  coa3iiuiQder,  could  p 
f«ii  of  success;  and  we  must  admire  lallier  Ihe  fortupe,  tk 
conduct  of  Cxsar,  for  carrying  htm  ^afe  tbrougb  ail  lEut 
cuUies  to  the  poasession  of  the  empire. 

Cicetoselilom  speaks  of  his  attempt,  but  at  a  kind  of  n 
and  seemed  to  retain  some  bopes  lo  the  laat,  that  he  «• 
peiiict  in  it:  thti  aame  rn)3ginol)on  made  Pompey  aud  ibi 
•o  resolute  lo  defy,  when  ihey  were  in  no  condition  to 
bim.  Ciesar,  on  the  other  hand,  might  probably  imagto 
tb'ir  vliiriieits  proteeded  from  a  vain  conceit  of  thcirit 
which  would  induce  them  to  venture  a  battle  with  him  h 
in  which  case  be  was  sure  enough  to  beat  tbem:  totb 
■ides  were  drawn  farther  perhaps  tlian  they  inter)decl,  by  ni 
each  other's  views.  Cxsar,  1  say,  might  well  apprebt 
they  ficsigned  to  try  their  sirenglh  with  bim  in  Italy: 
was  the  coiisiant  persuasion  of  the  whole  party,  who  itM 
thu  best  scheme  which  could  be  pursued  :  Pompey  hv 
ihem  in  it,  nnd  always  talked  biglo  keep  up  tbeir  spiri 
though  he  saw  from  the  Rrst  the  necessity  of  quitting  I(i 
he  kept  the  aecret  lo  biniself,  and  wrote  word  at  the  same 
Cicero,  that  be  should  have  a  firm  ariuy  in  a  few  days,  wit 
he  would  march  againat  i'xtar  in  Picenutn,  to  aa  togiiet 
opportunily  of  returning  to  the  city.  The  plan  of  the  w 
commonly  nndersiood,  was  to  possess  themselves  of  tbep 

'  pusla  of  Italy,  and  actchielly  on  the  defensive,  in  ordei 
tresB  Csaaf  by  iheir  drffereiit  armies,  cut  off  bia  opportut 
for.ige,  iiiniler  his  access  lo  Rome,  and  hoUt  hina  continua 
piriyed,  till  the  veteran  army  from  Spain,  under  Pompej 
lenanis,  Afranius,  Petreiue,  and  Varro,  could  come  up  I 
ills  overthrow.  'I'bis  was  the  notion  which  the  senate  ente 
of  liie  war;  they  never  conceived  it  possible  tbat  Pompey 
fuUiiiit  lo  the  disgrace  of  OyJng  before  Cxsar*  and  givingi 
a  prey  to  bis  enemy  i  in  this  confidence  Domitius,  with 
(uiisiderable  force,  aud  some  of  the  principal .aeoatora,  tbre 
Bt-lf  into  Corfiifium,  a  strong  town  at  the  foot^of  the  Ap 

'  on  the  Adriatic  side,  where  he  proposed  to  make  a  stand 
Ci£sar,  and  stop  the  progress  of  his  march  ;  but  he  loal 
troops  in  the  attempt,  to  the  number  of  three  legjona,  fi 
<.f  knowing  Pompey 's  secret.  Pompey  indeed,  whenJ 
what  Domitius  intended,  pressed  him  earnestly,  by  several 
lo  come  away  and  Join  with  him,  telling  bim,  "  that  it  i 
possible  lo  make  any  opposition  to  Ciesar,  till  tbeir  wholt 
were  united;  and  that  as  to  bimaelf,  he  bad  with  him  o 
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tiro  legiMt,  which  were  recalled  from  Cssar,  and  were  not  to  be 
rrvated  against  him;  and  if  Domitiua  should  entangle  himseir  iii 
Carfiniiim,  so  as  to  be  precluded  by  Ceesar  from  a  retreat,  that 
be  could  not  come  to  his  relief  with  so  weak  an  army,  and  bade' 
htm  therefore  not  to  be  surprised  to  hear  of  his  retiring,  if  Csesar* 
should  persist  to  march  towards  him:"  yetDomitiu8,prepossesse(fi' 
with  the  opinion,  that  Italy  was  to  be  the  seat  of  the  war,  -and' 
that   Pompey  would  never  suffer  so  good  a  body  of  troops,  and' 
•0  many  of  his  best  friends  to  be  lost,  would  not  quit  thi  advan- 
tageous post  of  Corfinium,  but  depended  still  on  bein^  I'elieved  ; 
and   when  he  was  actually  besieged,  sent  Pompey  word,   ho\tr 
easily  Caesar  might  be  intercepted  between  their  two  armies.        ' 
Cicero  was  as  much  disappointed  as  any  of  the  rest ;  he  had 
tiover  dreampt  of  their  being  obliged  to  quit  Italy  till  by  Pom pey's 
motions. he  perceived  at  last  his  intentions;  of  which  he  speaks 
with  great  severity,  in  several  of  his  letters,  and  begs  AtticusV 
advice  upon  the  new  face  of  their  affairs;  and,  to  enable  Atticus; 
to  give  it  the  more  clearly,  he  explains  to  him  in  short  what  oc- 
curred to   his  own  mind  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,     "The 
great  obligations,"  says  he,  "  which  I  am  under  to  Pompey,  andf 
»y  particular  friendship  with  him,  as  well  as  the  canse  of  the  re^ 
Ptiblic  itself,  seem  to  persuade  me,  that  I  ought  to  join  fny  coun- 
*^liand  fortunes  with  his.     Besides,  ifT  stay  behind,  artd  desert 
thai  band  of  the  best  and  most  eminent  citizens,  I  must  fall  under 
tte  power  of  a  single  person,  who  gives  me  many  proofs  indeed 
^  being  my  friend,  and  whom,  ad  you  know,  I  had  long  ago 
^•fcen  care  to  make  such  from  a  suspicion  of  this  very  storm, 
^"'cli  now  hangs  over  us;  yet  it  should  he  well  considered,  both 
"^^   far  I  my  venture  to  trust  him,  and  supposing  it  clear,  that  I 
^^y    trust  him,  whether  it  be  consistent  with  the  character  of  a 
J™'"^    and  honest  citizen  to  continue  in  that  city,  in  which  he  hat 
*^rr^^  the  greatest  honours,  and  performed  the  greatest  acts,  and 
^"^^•e  be  is  now  invested  with  the  most  honourable  priesthood, 
''*^^wi  it  is  to  be  attended  with  some  danger,  and  perhaps  with 
^^'^^  disgrace,  if  Pompey  should  ever  restore  the  republic.  These 
^^^      the  difTiculties  on  the  one  side :  let  us  see  what  there  are  on 
tu^  t)ther  :  nothing  has  hitherto  been  done  by  our  Pompey,  either 
^^^li  prudence  or  courage  ;  I  may  add  also  nothing  but  what  waa 
^^^trary  to  my  advice  and  authority  :  I  will  omit  those  old  stories; 
^^^  he  first  nursed,   raised  and  armed  this  man  against  the  re- 
P^Vilic  ;  how  he  supported  him  in  carrying  his  laws  by  violence, 
^^d  without  regard   to  the  auspices;  how  he  added  the  farther 
^aul  to  his  government,  made  himself  his  8on*in-IaW|  assisted  a« 
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augur  in  the  adoption  of  Clodius,  was  more  zealous  to  restore  me, 
tbao  to  prevent  my  being  expelled  ;  enlarged  the  term  of  Ce8ir*8 
command,  served  him  in  all  his  affairs  in  his  absence,  nay,  io  his 
third  consulship,  after  he  began  to  espouse  the  interests  of  the 
republic,  how  he  insisted,  that  the  ten  tribunes  should  jointly  pro. 
pose  a  law  to  dispense  with  his  absence  in  suing  for  the  coasul- 
•hip9  which  he  qonfiimed  afterwards  by  a  law  of  his  own,  sod 
opposed  the  consul  Marccllus,  when  he  moved  to  put  an  cod  to 
his  government  on  the  flrst  of  March :  but  to  omit,  I  say,  all  this, 
vv  hat  can  be  more  dishonourable,  or  shew  a  greater  want  of  con- 
duct than  this  retreat,  or  rather  shameful  flight  from  thecity? 
what  conditions  were  not  preferable  to  the  necessity  of  absndoo- 
ing  our  country?  the  conditions,  I  confess,  were  bad  ;  yet  what 
can  be  worse  than  this?  but  Pompey,  you  will  say,  will  reco- 
ver the  republic:  when?  or  what  preparation  is  there  for  it? 
is  not  all  Picenum  lost?  is  not  the  way  left  open  to  the  city?  is 
not  all  our  treasure  both  public  a  private  given  up  to  the  enemy? 
in  a  word,  there  is  no  party,  no  forces,  no  place  of  reodezvouse 
for  the  friends  of  the  republic  to  resort  to:  Apulia  is  choseo  for 
our  retreat ;  the  weakest  and  remotest  part  of  Italy,  which  im- 
plies nothing  but  despair,  and  a  design  of  flying  by  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  sea,  &c.  In  another  letter,  there  is  but  one  thing 
wanting,*',  says  he,  **  to  complete  our  friend's  disgrace ;  hisfailisg 
to  succour  Domiti us:  nobody  doubts  but  that  h^  will  come tp 
bis  relief;  yet  I  am  not  of  that  mind.  Will  he  then  desert  such  a 
pitizcn,  and  the  rest,  whom  you  know  to  be  with  him  ?  especitliy 
wh^u  he  has  thirty  cohorts  in  the  town:  yes,  unless  all  things 
deceive  me,  he  will  desert  him:  he  is  strangely  frightened;  means 
nothing  but  to  fly;  yet  you, for  I  perceive  what  your  opinion  is, 
think  that  I  ought  to  follow  this  man.  For  my  part,  I  easily 
jcnow  whom  I  ought  to  fly,  not  whom  I  ought  to  follow.  As  to 
that  saying  of  mine,  wbich  you  extol,  and  think  worthy  to  be 
celebrated,  that  I  had  rather  been  conquered  with  Pompey,  than 
conquer,  with  Caesar;  it  is  true,  I  still  say  so;  but  with  such  a 
.Pompey  as  he  than  was,  or  as  I  took  him  to  be:  but  as  for  this 
inaq,  who  runs  away,  before  he  knows  from  whom,  or  whither; 
who  has  betrayed  us  and  ours,  given  up  his  country,  and  is  nov 
leaving  Italy  ;  if  I  tiad  rather  be  conquered  with  him,  the  thing 
is  over,  I  am  conquered,  v^c." 

There  was  a  notion,  in  the  meanwhile,  that  universally  pre* 
vailed  tf^rough  Italy,  of  Caesar's  cruel  and  revengeful  temper,  from 
lyhich  horrible  eifects  were  apprehended:  Cicero  himself  wai 
strongly  possessed  with  it,  as  appears  from  many  of  his  letteri| 
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Mrbere  be  seems  to  take  it  for  granted  that  he  woold  be  a  second  ^ 
Pbalarisy  not  a  Pisistratus;  a  bloody,  not  a  gentle  tyrant.      This 
be  inferred  from  the  violence  of  his  past  life;  the  nature  of  his 
present  enterprise;  and.  above  all,  from  the  character  of  his  friends 
and  followers;  who  were,  generally  speaking,  a  needy,  profligate, 
audacious  crew ;  prepared  for  every  thing  that  was  desperate. 
It  was  affirmed,  likewise,  with  great  confidence,  that  he  bad 
openly  declared,  that  he  was  now  coming  to  revenge  the  deaths 
of  Cn.  Carbo,  M.  Brutus,  and  all  the  other  Marian  chiefs,  whom 
Pompey,  when  acting  under  Sylla,  had  cruelly  put  to  death  for 
their  opposition  to  the  Syllan  cause.      But  there  was  no  real 
ground  for  any  of  these  suspicions ;  for  Caesar,9who  thought  ty- 
ranuy,  as  Cicero  says,  the  greatest  of  goddesses,  and  whose  sole 
view  it  bad  been  through  life  to  bring  his  affairs  to  this  crisis, 
and  to  make  a  bold  push  for  empire,  had,  from  the  observation  of 
past  times,  and  the  fate  of  former  tyrants,  laid  it  down  for  a  maxim 
chat  clemency  in  victory  was  the  best  means  of  securing  the  sta« 
bility  of  it.     Upon  the  surrender  therefore  of  Corfinium,  where 
be  bad  the  first  opportunity  of  giving  a  public  specimen  of  him* 
pelf,  be  shewed  a  noble  example  of  moderation,  by  the  generous 
^dismission  of  Domitius,  and   all  the  other  senators  who  fell  into 
his  bands;  among  whom  was  Lentulus  Spinther,  Cicero's  parti* 
cular  friend.     This  made  a  great  turn  in   his  favour,  by  easing 
people  of  the  terrors  which  they  bad  before  conceived  of  him,  and 
seemed  to  confirm  what  he  affected  every  where  to  give  out,  that 
he  sought  nothing  by  the  war  but  the  security  of  his  person  and 
dignity.     Pompey,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared  every  day  more 
and  more  despicable,  flying  before  an  enemy,  whom  his  pride 
and  perverseness  was  said  to  have  driven  to  the  necessity  of  taking 
arms— **Tell  roe,  I  beg  of  you,'*  says  Cicero,  **  what  can  be  more 
wjetcbed,  than  for  the  one  to  be  gathering  applause  from  the 
worst  of  causes,  the  other  giving  offence  in  the  best?  the  one  to 
be  reckoned  the  preserver  of  his  enemies,  the  other  the  deserter 
of  bis  friends?  and,  in  truth,  though  I  have  all  the  affection  which 
I  ought  to  have  for  our  friend  Cneus,  yet  I  cannot  excuse  his  not 
coming  to  the  relief  of  such  men:    for  if  he  was  afraid  to  do  it, 
what  can  be  more  paullry  ?  or  if,  as  some  think,  he  thought  to 
make  his  cause  the  more  popular  by  their  destruction,  what  can 
be  more  unjust?*' &c.     From  this   first  experiment  of  Ca&sar*s 
clemency,  Cicero  took  occasion  to  send  him  a  letter  of  compli- 
fnent,  and  to  thank  him  particularly  for  his  generous  treatment 
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oC  Lcntahw,  who,  whcD  comoU  had  bven  tbe  cbirf  tmkmd 
mtoniiom :  lu  <mUKh  0»r  retaraerf  iliv  ioUvmimg  im 

CxiAl.  Emperor,  toCtCEmo,  fsipemr. 

**  Yoa  judge  rigfally  of  sw.  for  t  am  ti>oro«sb(y  kooi 
ibtt  Dcribtng  ia  fmriher  rcaraTcd  rrooi  ne  tbaa  cruelty;  tail,! 
hiTeagreal  pleuure  fron  the  tluttg  itseir,  so  I  rejotcetwl^ 
umpb  lo  find  my  act  approTcd  by  you :  nor  doe«  U  At  all  ■ 
me,  that  thoM  who  men  diaaisacd  by  aw,  arc  said  lo  bcgi 
■way  lo  lenew  ibc  war  agatnal  oie ;  for  1  ilesite  aotiiin^  mm  I 
than  that  I  may  alwaya  act  like  toyKlf ;  tb«y  Itlce  tlimMd*a.  I  I 
wiab  ttut  you  would  meet  me  at  the  ciiy.  that  I  tmy  oeayaa  I 
coonael  aud  uaiataoce  ai  I  have  bilbeno  done  io  all  i 
Notfaiog,  I  aaauFC  you,  ia  dearer  to  mo  than  DoUbelki  I  «ill«n  I 
tbia  favour  therefore  to  bim:  Dor  it  it  posaible  for  him  n 
to  behave  othetwiae,  audi  ia  bis  humanity,  bia  (ood  »ei»e.  wJ  1 
bii  afieciioo  to  me.     Adieu." 

Wbea  Pompey,  after  the  uobappy  affair  orCorfiaiom,  Ci 
himadf  obliged  to  retire  to  Brundiaiuu,  attd  to  declare,  wkalk 
DCTCr  before  directly  owned,  his  design  of  quitttni;  Italy,  apd  or- 
ryiog  tht  war  abroad:  be  wa»»cry  detireua  lo  draw  Ciceroalon 
with  him,  and  wrote  two  letters  lo  htm  at  Foroiiir,  lo  presc  his 
U>  come  away  directly :  but  Cicero,  already  much  oat  of  bvoiwt 
■with  him,  was  di&gusied  still  the  mure  by  his  sbutt  and  negli(;nl 
maoner  of  writing,  upon  an  occasion  so  import  ant:  the  i^econdaf 
Pompey's  Iptlets.  withCitero's  answer,  will  explain  the  prfsrot 
state  of  their  aifairs,  and  Cicero's  sentimettts  upon  tbem. 

Ch.  PoHPEius  M.VOMU9,  Procoosul.  (o  M.  CfCEKO.  £ai|KrM 

"If  you  are  in  good  health,  I  rejoice:  I  read  youriettcr  wilk 
pleasure :  for  I  perceived  in  it  your  ancient  virtue  by  yourctw- 
cerofor  the  common  safely.  The  consuls  are  come  to  tbe  amy, 
which  I  had  in  Apulia :  I  earneatly  exhort  you,  by  ypur  tingntai 
and  perpetual  affection  to  the  republic  to  (ome  alao  to  na,  that 
by  our  joint  advice  we  may  give  help  and  relief  to  the  afflicted 
state.  I  would  have  you  make  the  Appian  way  your  road,  ani 
come  in  all  baste  lo  Prundisiuro.    Take  can  of  your  health," 
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M.  Cicero^  Emperor^  to  Ck.  Maqnu8»  Proconsul. 

^'  When  I  sent  that  letter,  which  was  delivered  to  you  ttCanu- 
Siuniyl  had  00  suspicion  of  your  crossing  the  sea  for  the  service 
of  the  republic,  and  was  in  grieat  hopes   that  we  should  be  able, 
either  to  bring  about. an.  accommodation,  which  to  me  seemed 
.  the  most  useful,  or  to  defend  the  republic  with  the  greatest  dig- 
nity in  rtaly.     In  the  mean  time,  before  my  letter  reached  you» 
beiog  informed  of  your  resolution,  by  the  instructions  which  you 
•eot  to  the  consuls,  I  did  not  wait  till  I  could  have  a  letter  from 
yotSy  ^t  set  out  immediately  towards  you  wi^h  my  brother  and 
our   children  for  Apulia.     When  we  were  come  toTheanum, 
yoor  friend  C.  Messius,  and  many  others  told  us,  that  Caesar  was 
oil  ^be  road  to  Capua,  and  would  lodge  that  very  night  at  ^ser- 
nlm  z  I  was  much  disturbed  at  it,  because,  if  it  was  true,  J  not 
ool^  took  my  journey  to  be  precluded,  but  myself  also  to  be  cer* 
M  icsly  a  prisoner.     I*went  on  therefore  to  Cales  with  intent  to 
stam^  there,  till  I  could  learn  from  iEsernia  the  certainty  of  my 
intelligence:   at  Cales  there  was  brought  to  me  a  copy  of  the 
:er,  which  you  wrote  to  the  consul  Lentulus,  with  which  you 
ta  copy  also  of  one  that  you  had   received  from  Domitius, 
^''^^ed  the  eighteenth  of  February,  and  signified,  that  it  was  of 
(■"^at  importance  to  the  republic,  that  all  the  troops  should  be 
dc^^wo  together,  as  soon  as  possible  to  one  place ;  yet  so  as  to 
l^^^ve  a  sufficient  garrison  in  Capua.    Upon  reading  these  letters 
^    "^ivss  •f  the  same  opinion  with  all  the  rest,  that  you  were  resolved 
^^^    march  to  Corfinium  with  all  your  forces,  whither,  when  Caesar 
'^^  before  the  town,  I  thought  it  impossible  for  me  to  come, 
bile  this  affair  was  in  the  utmost  expectation,  we  were  informed 
one  and  the  same  time,  both  of  what  had  happened  at  Corfi- 
nium, and  that  you  were  actually  marching  towards  Brundisium: 
^t]d  when  I  and  my  brother  resolved  without  hesitation  to  follow 
>ou  thither,  we  were  advertised  by  many,  who  came  from  Sam- 
^lum  and  Apulia,  to  take  care  that  we  did  not  fall  into  C»sar*s 
hands,  for  that  he  was  upon  his  march  to  the  same  places  where 
our  road  lay,  and  would  reach  them  sooner  than  we  could  pos- 
sibly do.    This  being  the  case,  it  did  not  seem  adviseable  to  me, 
or  my  brother,  or  any  of  our  friends,  to  run  the  risk  of  hurting, 
not  only  ourselves,  but  the  republic,  by  our  rashness:  especially 
when  we  could  not  doubt,  but  that,  if  the  journey  had  been  false 
to  us,  we  should  not  then  be  able  to  overtake  you.      In  the  mean 
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while  I  received  your  letter  dated  Trom  Canusiuin  tbe  twenty-finS 
of  February,  in  which  yon  exhort  me  to  come  in  all  baiteta 
Brundisium  :  but  as  I  did  not  receiVe  it  till  the  twenty-ninth, 
made  no  question  but  that  you  were  already  arrived  at  BrondisK 
urn,  and  all  that  road  seemed  wholly  ^hut  up  to  us,  and  we  our 

.  ftelvea  as  surely  intercepted  as  tbos^  who  were  taken  at  Corfi 
oium :  for  we  did  not  reckon  them  only  to  be  prisoners,  who  wer 
actually  fallen  into  the  enemy's  bands,  but  those  too  not  lets 

.  who  happen  to  be  enclosed  within  the  quarters  and  garrisoas  (^ 
their  adversaries.     Since  this  is  our  ease,  I  heartily  wish,  in  tb^ 
first  place,  that  I  had  always  been  wilb  you,  as  I  then  told  y 
when  I  relinquished  the  command  of  Oapua,  which  I  did  noii^=> 

.  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  trouble,  but  because  I  saw  that  tb^  tow  wa 
could  uot  be  held  without  an  army,  and  was  unwilling  that  tik  ^ 
same  accident  should  happen  to  me,  wtticb  to  my  sorrow  has  bap> — 
pened  to  some  of  our  bravest  citizens  at  Corfinium:  but  since  «C 

•  has  not  been  my   lot  to  be  with  you,  I  wish  that  I  had  bee^sB 
made  privy  to  your  counsels:  for  I  could  not  possibly   suspe^t^^ 
and  should  sooner  have  believed  any  thing,  than  that,  for  the 
of  the  republic,   under  such  a   leader  as  you,  we  should  not 
able  to  stand  our  ground  in  Italy :  nor  do  I  blame  your  condo 

.  but  lament  the  fate  of  the  republic;  and    though  I  cannot  cona 

prebend  what  it  is  which  you  have  followed,  yet  I  am  not  the  fei^^ 
persuaded,  that  you  have  done  nothing  but  with  the  greatest  reia.-«> 
son.    You  remember,  I  believe,  what  my  opinion  always  wir      ; 
first,  to  preserve  peace  even  on  bad  conditions;  then  about  leii 
ing  the  city;  for  as  to  Italy,  you  never  intimated  a  tittle  tots 
about  it;  but  I  do  not  take  upon  myself  to  think  that  my  advi 
ought  to  have  been  followed ;  I  followed  yours;  nor  that  for 
sake  of  the  republic,  of  which  I  despaired,  and  which  is  no 
overturned,  so  as  not  to  be  raised  up  again  without  a  civil 
most  pernicious  war;  I  sought  you ;  desired  to  be  with  you;  n 
will  I  omit  the  first  opportunity  which  offers   of  ^effecting  It. 
easily  perceived,  through  all  this  affair  that  I  did  not  satisfy  tho 
who  are  fond  of  fighting:  for  I  made  no  scruple  to  own,  that       J 
wished   for  nothing  so  much  as  peace:  not   but   that  I  had  tb^^ 
same  apprehensions  from   it  as  they;  but   1  thought  them  nor-^ 
tolerable  than  a  civil  war,  then,  after  the  war  was  begun,  whea 

'I  saw  that  conditions  of  peace  were   offered  to  you,  and  s  fulf 
and  hononrable  answer  given  to  them,  I  began  to  weigh  and  deli-     -  . 
berate  well  upon  my  own  conduct,  which,  considering  your  kind-     | '] 
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oes^  to  me,  I  fancied  that  I^hould  easily  explain  to  your  sttis* 

facm^ioo:  I  recollected  that  I  was  the  only  man,   who,  for  the 

grc^i^test  services  to  the  public,  had  suffered  a  most  wretched  and 

crtA^I  punishment:  that  I  was  the  only  one,  who,  if  I  offended 

bioTft  ,  to  whom  at  the  very  time  when  you  were  in  arms  against 

birs3i,  a  second  consulship  and  most  splendid  triumph  wasoffered, 

should  be  involved  again  in  all  the  same  struggles;  so  that  my 

pe jr«oii  seemeil  to  stand  always  exposed  as  a  public  mark  to  the 

iossxlts  of  profligate  citizens:  nor  did  I  suspect  any  of  these  things 

till   I  was  openly  threatened  with  them,  nor  was  I  so  much  afraid 

of    I  hem,  if  they  were  really  to  befui  me,  as  I  judged  it  prudent 

to  decline  them,  if  tUey  could  honestly  be  avoided.     Tou  see,  in 

short,  the  state  of  my  conduct  while  we  had  any  hopes  of  peace; 

'What  has  since  happened  deprived  me  of  all  power  to  doany  thing : 

but  to  those  whom  I  do  not  please  I  can  easily  answer,  that  I 

Aever  was  more  a  friend   to  C.  Caesar  than  they,  nor  they  ever 

better  friends  to  the   republic  than  myself:  the  only  difference 

between  me  and  them  is,  that  as  they  are  excellent  citizens,  and 

I   not  far  removed  from  that  character,  H  was  my  advice  to  pro-; 

ceed  by  way  of  treaty,  which  I  understood  to  be  approved  also  by 

J^u  ;  theirs  by  way  of  arms;  and  since  this  method  has  prevailed, 

<^  ehall    be  my  care  to  behave  myself  so,  that  the  republic  may 

not    want  in  me  the  spirit  of  a  true  citizen,   nor  you  of  a  friend. 

Adieu. 

T*he  disgust  which  Pompey*s  management  had  given  him,  and 

^■'ich  he  gently  intimates  in  this  letter,  was  the  true  reason  why 

'^^    clirl  not  join  him  at  this  time:  he  had  a  mind  to  deliberate  a 

^uile  lunger   before  he  took  a  step  so  decisive:  this  he  owns  to 

Atticus,   where,  after  recounting  all  the  particulars  in  his  own 

^^acluct,   which  were  the  most  liable  to  exception,   he  adds,  •*  I 

"^^^  neither  done  nor  omitted  to  do  any  thing  which  has  not  both 

^    probable    and   prudent   excuse — and,  in  truth,  was  willing  to 

^^Hsitier  a  little  longer  what  was  right  and  fit  for  me  to  do.*'    The 

^^t^f  ground  of  his  deliberation  was,  that  be  still  thoughta  peace 

t^^^ible,  in    which  case  Pompey  and  Caesar  would  be  one  again, 

^^d  be  had  no  mind  to  give  Csesar  any  cause  to  be  an  enemy  to 

^^m,  when  he  was  become  a  friend  to  Pompey. 

While  things  were  in  this  situation,  Cesar  sent  young  Balbua 
after  the  consul  Lentulus,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  slay 
in  Italy,  and  return  to  the  city,  by  the  offer  of  every  thing  that 
could  tempt  him:  he  called  upon  Cicero  on  his  way,  who  gives 
the  tollowmg  account  of  it  to  Atticus:  *' young  Balbus  came  to 
file  oM  the  twenty-fourth  in  the  evenings  running  in  all  baste  by 
Vol.  II.  No.  62.  H 
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prifate  roads,  after  LeDtulus.  with  letters  and  iMtmctmil 
Caeitr,  and  ibe  offer  of  any  got erDmeot,  if  be  will  returato 
but  it  will  have  no  effect  unlesa  they  happen  to  meet;  bei 
that  Cxsar  desired  noibing  so  niucb  aa   to  overtake  P< 
wbicli  I   believe;  and  to  be  friends  with  him  again;  whiAlJ 
jiot  believe;  and  begin tofear,  thstallbiaclcoieDcyDiesM 
else  at  last  but  to  give  that  one  cruel  blow.      The  elder 
writes  me  word,  that  Cwsar  wishes  nothing   more  than  Is taj 
in  snfetVy    and  yield  tbe  first  rank  to  Pom pey.     Yoolabn 
I  su|>|>(»se,  to  be  in  tfarne&L*' 

Cicero  seems  to  think*  that  Lentulus  might  have  been  permU 
to  stay,  if  Baibus  and  he  bad  met  together  ;  for  he  had  noo|Mll 
of  the  firmness  of  these  consuls,  butsaysof  ibem  both,  oatnuhl 
occasion,  ih:it  they  were  more  easily  moved  by  every  wiod,tln' 
a  feather  or  a  leaf.     He  received  another  letter  aoon  after  fas 
Baibus,  of  which  he  sent  a  copy  to  Atticus.  *<  that  he  mtghtfiy 
him/'  he  says,  "  to  see  what  a  dupe  they  thought  to  ttda^ 
him." 

Balbus  to  Cicero,  Emperor. 

**  I  conjure  you,  Cicero,  to  think  of  some  method  of  mtkii 
C«sar  and  Pompey  friends  again,  who  by  the  perfidy  of  certain p» 
sons  are  now  divided:  it  is  a  work  highly  worthy  of  your  virtoe: 
tske  my  word  for  it,  Caesar  will  not  only  be  in  your  power,  M 

think  liiniself  infinitely  obliged  toyou,  if  you  would  cbargey(«>* 
8fif  with  this  affair.     I  should  be  glad  if   Pompey  would  do » 
joo,   but   in  the   present  circumstances,    it  is  whni  I  wish  ralhtf 
thsii  liO[>e,  that  he  may  be  brought  to  any  terms  :   but  whenever  be 
gives  over  flying  and  fearing  Caesar,  I  shall  not  despair,  thatyoBT 
jiuihoriiy  may  have  its  weight  with  him.     Ci^sar  takes  it  kindly, 
that  you  were  lor  Lentulus's  staying  in  Italy,  and  it  was  the  great- 
est oblit»ation    whici)   you  could  confer  upon  ine  :    fori  love  bis 
as   mnch  as  I  do  CoBsartnfnself ;  if  he  had  suffered  me  to  talk  to 
him  as  freely  as  we  used  to  do,   and  not  so  often  shunned  the  op- 
portunities whicli  I  soutihl  of  conft  rring  with  him,  I  should  hatt 
been  less  unhappy  than  I  no*v  am:  ior  assure  yourself  tiiat  no  ni3?. 
can  be  more  afllicted  than  I,  to  see  one,  who  is  clearer  to  me  than 
myJ'eir,  acting   his  part  so  ill  in  his  consulship,    that  he  seems  to 
l>e  any  ihin^  rather  than  a  consul:  but,  should  he  be  disposed  to 
follow    \our  advice,   and  take  your  word  for  Caesar's  good  inten- 
tions,  and  I    pass  the  rest  of   his  consulship  at  Rome.    I  should 
h^^\^  to  hope,  that,  by  your  authority,  and  at  his  motioD,  Pompey 
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Caesar  may  be  made  one  again  with  the  appTobaiion  even  of 
aenate.    Whenever  this  can  be  brought  about,  I  ahall  think 
I  have  lived  long  enough:  you  will  entirely  approve,  I  am 
Sp   what  Caesar   did  at  Corfioium;  in  anaff^iirof  that  sort, 
^^Otbing  could   fall  out  better,   than  that  it  should  be  transacted 
ritbout  blood.     I  am  extremely  glad,  that  my    nepbevr*s  visit 
agreeable  to  you  ;  as  to  what  he  said  on  Cxsar's  part,  and 
hat  Cssar  himself  wrote  to  you,   I  know  Csesar  to  be  very  sin- 

in  it,  whatever  turn  his  alFairs  may  take." 

Csesar  at  the  same  time  was  extremely  solicitious,  not  so  much 

j;ain  Cicero,  for  that  was  not  to  be  expected,  as  to  prevail  with 

^ijl^m    to  stand  neuter.    He   wrote  to  him  several  times  to  that 

^ifiBect,  and  employed  all  their  common  friends  to  press  him  with 

^tters  on  that  head  :  who,  by  his  keeping  such  a  distance  at  this 

^gliiliefrom  Pompey,  imagining  that  they  had  made  some  impression^ 

^fl^an  to  attempt  a  second  point  with  him,  viz.  to  persuade  him 

i^to  come  back  to  Rome,  and  assist  in  the  councils  of  the  senate, 

which   Caesar  designed  to  summon  at  his  return  from  following 

Pompey:  with  this  view»   in  the  hurry  of  his  march  towards 

3rundisium,  Csesar  sent  him  the  following  letter. 

i:    *  CjESAR>  Emperor,  to  Cicero,  Emperor. 


c    ^••When  I   had^but  just  time  to  see  our  friend  Furntus,   nor 

fi  c^iild  conveniently  speak  wit4i,  or  hear  hitfi,  was  in  haste,  and  oil 

5  nfejf  march,  having  sent  the  legions  before  me,  yet  I  could  not  pas4 

,,  b]f   without  writing,  and  sending  him  t!o  you  with  my  thanks; 

-p  though  I  have  often  paid  this  duty  before,  and  seem  likely  to  pay 

,^  il  oftener,  you  deserve   it  so  well  of  me.    I  desire  of  you  in  a 

,    special   manner,  that,  as  I  hope  to  be  in  the  city  shortly,  I  may 

,    ate  you  there,  and  have  the  benefit  of  your  advice,  your  interest, 

ypOr  authority,  your  assistance  in  all  things.     But  to  return  to  the 

point :  you   will  pardon  the  haste  and  brevity  ot  my  letter,  and 

learn  the  rest  from  Furnius."    To  which  Cicero  answered, 

CicEAo,  Emperor,  to  Cjesar,  Emperor* 

**Upon  reading  your  letter,  delivered  to  me  by  Furnius»  in 
^hich  you  pressed  me  to  come  to  the  city,  I  did  not  so  much 
i^onder  ai  what  you  there  intiniHteci,  of  } our  desire  to  use  my  adn 
▼ice  and  auihuniy,  but  «Aasai  a  Iosh  to  find  out  i\  hat  you  meant 
by  my  interest,  and  assistance:  yet  1  flattered  myself  into  a  per- 
suasion, that,  out  of  your  admirable  and  singular  wisdom,  yoq 
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fire  desirous  to  enter   into  some  measures  for  establisbibg  the 
peace  anJ  concord  of  the  city  ;    and  in  that  case   I  looked  upon 
my  temprr  and  character  as  fit  enough  to  be  employed  in  sucbi 
deiibcmtion.      If  the  case  be  so,   and  you  have  any  concern  for 
the  safety  of  our  friend  Pompey,  and  of  reconciling  him  to  your- 
self, and  to  the  republic,  you  will    certainly    find   no  man  more 
proper  for  sucb  a  work  than  I  am,  who,  from  the  very  Grst,  have 
always  been  the  adviser  of  peace,  both  to  him  and  tbesenate;  and 
since  this  recourse  to  arms,   have  not  meddled    with  any  part  of 
the  war^  but  thought  you   to  be  really  injured  by  it,  while  your 
enepiies  aod  enviers  were  attempting  to  deprive  you  of  those 
honours   which  the  Roman  people  had  granted  you.     But,  as  it 
that  time,  I  was  not  only  a  favourer  of  your  dignity,  but  an  encoo* 
rtger  also  of  others  to  assist  you   in  it :  so,  now  the  dignity  of 
Pompey  greatly  afl'ects  me:  for  many  years  ago  I  madi»  choice  of 
you  twM,  with  whom  to  cultivate  a  particular  friendship,  and  to 
be,  as  I  now  am,  most  strictly  united.     Wherefore  I  desire  ojfyoa, 
or  rather  beg  and  implore  with  all  my  prayers,  that  in  the  hurrv 
of  your  cares  you  wQuld  indulge  a  moment  to  this  thought,  hosr 
by  your  generosity  I  may  be  permitted  to  shew  myself  an  booest^ 
grateful,  pious  roan,  m  remembering  an  act  of  the  greatest  kiod- 
ness  to  me.     If  this  related  only  to  tnyself,  I  should  hope  still  td 
obtain  it  from  you  :  but  it  concerns,  I  think  both  your  honooraaA 
ibe  republic,  that  by  your  means  I  should  be  allowed  tocontiniMI 
io  a  situation  the  best  adapted  to  promote  the  peace  of  you  two^ 
as  well  as  the  general  concord  of  all  the  citizens.     After  I  bsA 
a^nt  my  thanks  to  you  l>efore  on  the  account  of  Lentulos ;  fat' 
giving  safety  to  him  who  had  given  it  to  me ;  yet,  upon  reading 
bis  letter,  in  which  he  expresses  the  most  grateful  sense  of  you^ 
liberality,  I  took  myself  to  have  received  the  same  grace  ftomjcm 
\vbieb  be  had  done;  towards  whom,  if  by  this  you  perceive  mm 
to  bje  uiigratisful,  let  it  be  you  care,  I  beseech  you,  that  I  may  b^ 
so  tpo  tofvards  Pompey.*' 

Cicero  Wfip  centur^  for  some  passages  of  this  letter,  wbiclft 
Ciesar  took  care  to  make  public,  viz.  the  compliment  on  Csesar^^ 
admirable  wisdom;  and  above  all^   the  acknowledgment ^-hi^ 
being  injured  by  his  adversaries  in  the  present  war:  in  excuse i^l* 
which,  he  says,  'Uhat  he  was  not  sorry  for  the  publication  of  it» 
for   he  himself  bad  given   several  copies  of  it;  and,coosideriD|r 
what  had  since  happened,  was  pleased  to  have  it  known  to  tb^ 
woHd  how  much  be  bad  always  been  inclincf]  to  peace ;  and  thst^ 
in  urging  Caesar  to  save  his  country,  he  thought  it  bis  business  to 
use  such  expressions  as  were  the  most  likely  to  gain  autboriljf 
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bim,  without  fearing  to  he  thought  guilty  of  flattery,  in 
g  him  to  an  act  for  which  he  would  gladly  have  thrown 
If  even  at  his  feet.'* 
e  received  another  letter  on  the  same  subject,   and  about  the 
tinie«  written  jointly  by  Balbus  and  Oppiua^  two  of  Csesafs 
ief  confidents. 


Balbus  and  Oppjus  to  M.  CiCERO. 

\' 
i'^«  The  advice,  not  only  of  little  men,  such  as  we  are,  but  even 

the  greatest,  is  generally  weighed,  not  by  the  intention  of  the 
^^flver,  but  the  event ;  yet,  relying  on  your  humanity,  we  will  give 
m  ^pbu  what  we  take  to  be  the  best,  in  the  case  about  which  you 
[  ^gjWffote  to  us;  which,  though  it  should  not  be  found  prudent,  yet 
^^certaiuly  flows  from  the  utmost  fidelity  and  affectiun  to  you.    If 
j^W€  did  not  know  from  C«sar  himself,  that,  as  soon  as  be  comes 
^  ^io  R4>me,  he  will  do  what  in  our  judgment  we  think  he  ought  to 
^^iOy  treat  about  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  Pompey,  we 
^•bould  give  over  exhorting  you  to  come  and  take  part  in  those  de- 
liberations ;  that  by  your  help,  who  have  a  strict  friendship  with 
fr  them  both,  the  whole  affair  may  be  settled  with  ease  and  dignity  : 
.  or  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  believed   tbat  Gaesar  would  not  do  it, 
•od   knew  tbat  he  was  resolved  upon  a  war  with  Pompey,  we 
.   should  never  try  to  persuade  you  to  take  arms  against  a  man  to 
.whom  you  have  the  greatest  obligations,  in  the  same  manner  aa 
we  have  always  entreated  you  not  to  fight  against  Caesar.     But 
since  at  present  we  can  only  guess  rather  than  know  what  Caeur 
**     will  do,  we  have  nothing  to  offer  but  this,  tbat  it  does  not  seem 
sgreeable  to  your  dignity,  or  your  fidelity,  so  well  known  to  all, 
^    when  you   are   intimate  with  them  both,  to  take  arms  against 
''^    either:  and  tbis  we  do  not  doubt  but  Ctesar,  according  to  his  hu- 
^^     msoity,  will  highly  approve:  yet  if  you  judge  proper,  we  will 
write  to  him,  to  let  us  know  what  he  will  really  do  about  it;  and 
if  be  returns  up  answer,  will  presently  send  you  notice,  what  we 
think  of  it,  and  give  you  our  word,  that  we  will  advise  only  what 
we  take  to  be  most  suitable  to  your  honour,  not  to  Cesar's  views; 
snd  are  persuaded,  that  Caesar,  out  of  his  indulgence  to  hia  friends, 
will  be  pleased  with  it."     This  joint  letter  was  followed  by  a 
separate  one  from  Balbus. 
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Balhus  to  Cicero,  Emperor. 

**  Immediately  after  I  had  sent  the  letter  from  Oppiuf  and  my* 
self,  I  received  one  from  Caesar,  of  which  I  have  sent  you  acopy  ;. 
whence  you  will  perceive  how  desirous  he  is  of  peace,  and  to  be 
reconciled  with  Pompey,  and  how  far  removed  from  all  thoughts 
of  cruelty.  It  gives  me  an  extreme  joy,  as  it  certainly  ought  to  dp, 
to  see  him  in  these  sentiments.  As  to  yourself,  your  fidelity,  and 
your  piety,  I  am  entirely  of  the  same  mind,  my  dear  Cicero,  with 
you,  that  you  cannot,  consistently  with  your  character  and  duty, 
bear  arms  against  a  man  to  whom  you  declare  yourself  so  greatly 
obliged:    that  Caesar  will  approve  this  resolution,  I  certainly 
know,  from  his  singular  humanity ;  and  that  you  will  perfectly 
satisfy  him,  by  taking  no  part  in  the  war  against  him,  nor  joioiag 
yourself  to  his  adversaries :   this  he  will  think  suflBcient,  not  poly 
from  you,  a  person  of  such  diguity  and  splendour,  but  has  allowed 
it  even  to  me,  not  to  be  found  in  that  camp,  which  is  likely  to. 
be  formed  against  Lentulus  and  Pompey,  from  whom  I  baveie* 
ceived  the  greatest  obligations:    it  was  enough,"  be  said,  *'ifl 
peiformed  my  part  to  him  in  the  city  and  the  gown,  whichi 
might  perform  also   to  them   if  I  thought  fit:  wherefore  I  aoif 
manage  ail  Lentulus's  affairs  at  Rome,  and  discbarge  my  daty« 
my  fidelity,  my  piety,  to  tbem  both  ;  yet  in  truth  I  do  not  tike 
the  hopes  of  an  accommodation,  though  now  so  low«  to  be  <)iut0 
desperate,  since  Caesar  is  in  that  mind  iu  which  we  ought  to  wisii 
him:  one  thing  would  please  me,  if  you  think  it  proper,  tbatyoa 
would  write  to  him,  and  desire  a  guard  from  him  as  you  didffoo 
Pompey,  at  the  time  of  Milo'sjrial,  with  my  approbation:  I  will 
undertake  for  him,  if  I  rightly  know  Caesar,  that  be  will   soooer 
pay  a  regard  to  your  dignity,  than  to  his  own  interest     How  pru* 
dently   I  write  these  things,  I  know  not;  but  this  I  certsioiy 
knowx  that  whatever  I  write,  I  write  out  of  singular  love  ands£* 
fection  to  you:  for  (let  me  die,   so  as  C«esar  may  but  live)  if  I 
htve  not  so  great  an  esteem  for  you,  that  few  are  equally  dear  to 
me.     When  you  have  taken  any  resolution  in  this  affair,  I  wish 
that  you    would    let  me  know  it,    for  I  nm  exceedingly  solicit* 
ous  that  you  should  discharge  your  duty  to  them  both,  which  is 
truth  I   am  confident  you  will  discharge.      Take  care  of  your 
health." 

The  offer  of  a  guard  was  artfully  insinuated;  for  while  it  car* 
ried  an  appearance  of  honour  and  respect  to  Cicero's  person,  it 
must  necessarily  have  made  him  Cesar's  prisoner,  and  deprived 
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of  the  liberty  of  retirmg,  when  he  found  it  proper,  out  of 
ly :  but  be  was  too  wise  to  be  caught  i>y  it;  or  to  be  moved  in 
manner  by  the  letters  themselves,  to  entertain  the  least  thought 
ing  to  Rome,  since,  to  assist  in  the  senate,  when  Ponpey 
the  consuls  were  driven  out  of  it,  was  in  reality  to  take  part 
tost  them.  What  gave  him  a  more  immediate  uneasiness,  waa 
daily  expectation  of  an  interview  with  C«sar  himself,  who 
now  returninf;  to  Brundisium  by  the  road  of  Formise,  where 
^  then  resided  ;  for  though  he  would  gla<lly  have  avoided  him  it 
ift  could  have  contrived  to  do  it  decently,  yet  to  leave  the  place 
r%t  when  Ctesar  was  coming  to  it,  could  not  fail  of  being  inter- 
^te6  as  a  particular  affront;  he  resolved  therefore  to  wait  for 
^and  to  act  on  the  occasion  with  a  firmness  and  gravity  whrch 
me  his  rank  and  character. 
•They  met,  aa  he  expected,  and  he  sent  Atticua  the  following 
unt  of  whsit  passed  t>etween  them  :  **My  discourse  with  him," 
dig^a  be,  **  was  such  as  would  rather  make  him  think  well  of  roe, 
n  thank  ine.  I  stood  (irm  in  refusing  to  go  to  Rome;  but  waa 
eived  in  expecting  to  find  him  easy:  for  I  never  saw  anyone 
so;  he  was  condemned,  he  said,  by  my  judgment:  and  if  I 
W  not  come,  others  would  be  the  more  backward  :  I  told  him  that 
teir  case  was  very  different  from  mine.  After  many  things  said 
ill  both  sides,  he  bade  me  come  however  and  try  to  make  peace." 
Shall  I  do  it,"  says  I,  *•  in  my  own  way  ?"  "Do  you  imagine,'* 
Spiled  he,  '*  that  I  will  prescribe  toyou  ?"  **I  will  move  the  senate 
hen,*'  says  I,  **for  a  decree  against  your  going  to  Spain,  or  trans- 
lorting  your  troops  into  Greece,  and  aay  a  great  deal  besides  in 
lewalling  the  case  of  Pompey  :'*  "I  will  not  allow,"  replied  he, 
*such  things  to  be  said;"  *'SoI  thought,"  says  I,  *'and  for  that 
rctson  will  not  come;  because  I  must  either  say  them,  and  many 
gaore,  which  I  cannot  help  saying,  if  I  am^there,  or  not  come  at 
all."  The  result  was;  that,  to  shift  off  the  discourse,  he  wished 
me  to  consider  of  it ;  which  I  could  not  refuse  to  do,  and  so  we 
parted.  I  am  persuaded  that  he  is  not  pleased  with  me;  but  I 
Bim  pleased  with  myself;  which  I  have  not  been  before  of  a  long 
time.  As  for  the  rest;  gooJ  gods,  what  a  crew  he  has  with  him! 
irbat  a  hellish  band,  as  you  call  them!— what  a  deplorable  afiair! 
fvbat  desperate  troops!  what  a  lamentable  thing,  to  see  Servius's 
ioo,  and  Titinius*s,  with  many  more  of  their  rank  in  that  camp 
■rhich  besieged  Pompey  1  he  has  six  legions ;  wakes  at  all  hours ; 
fears  nothing;  I  see  no  end  of  this  calamity.     His  declaration  at 


he  cnliited  him  iDlo  the  war;  tori  tioca  bs  cou 
thit  ceremony  »t  Rome,  ebuM  to  obligs  bit  coudI 
bntingtbis  feitival  in  hii  naiivceitj. 

While  CoHr  wai  on  the  road  tomid*  Rome, 
Cicero,  the  nephew,  a  fiery  giddy  youtb,  privatel. 
hia  wrvicp,  with  i  promise  of  aome  informatioo 
uncle;  upon  which,  being  lent  for  aod  Admitted 
heawured  Cwaar,  that  bia  uncle  waa  utterly  disafl 
nieaiurei,  and  determined  to  leave  Italy  and  go  to 
boy  wHi  lenipied  to  ifait  raibneu  by  the  bopea  ui 
I'rnent,  ami  gave  much  uneasincfi  by  it  both  to  th< 
uncle,  who  hat). reason  to  fear  aome  ill  conaequen 
C»tar,  desiring  still  to  divert  Cicero  from  declari 
and  to  quiet  the  npprebensions  which  be  might  eoi 
was  past,  took  occasion  tosignify  tofaim,  ia  a  I 
Hume,  "  that  he  retained  uo  reientmcnt  of  hie  raf 
the  city,  tliough  Tullua  and  Servius  complained  1 
iibewn  the  aame  indul^nce  to  them," — ridiculo 
C'icero,  "who,  after  sending  their  tona  to  beait 
Brundisium,  pretend  to  be  scrupulooa  about  goiog 

Cicero'a  bbhaviour,  however,  and  residence  in 
his,  which  Were  nearest  to  the  sea,  gave  rlae  to  a 
that  he  waa  waiting  only  for  •  wind  to  carry  bii 
pcy;  upon  which  CR»-.r  sent  bim  another  preaain 
if  possible,  to  dissuade  him  from  that  atep. 


CfiBAR,  Emperor,  to  Ciceao,  Emper 
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most,  protperougly  for  us,  most  unfortunately  for  them :  nor  will 
you  be  thought  to  have  followed  the  cause,  (since  that  was  the 
sanoM^,  when  you  chose  to  withdraw  yourself  from  their  counsels) 
bu^  to  have  condemned  some  act  of  mine;  than  which  you  can  do 
ROLlsing  that  could  affect  me  more  sensibly,  and  what  I  beg,  l>y 
the  rigts  of  our  friendship,  that  you  would  not  do.  Lastly,  what 
is  more  agreeable  to  the  character  of  an  honest,  quiet  man,  and 
goo«J  citizen,  than  to  retire  from  civil  broils?  from  which  some, 
who  wQ^ld  gladly  have  done  it,  have  been  deterred  by  an  appre- 
hension of  danger:  but  you,  after  a  full  testimony  of  my  life,  and 
tris^l  of  my  friendship,  will  find  nothing  more  safe  or  reputable 
lb3i)  to  keep  yourself  clear  from  all  this  contention.  T\)e  16th  of. 
Apt il,  on  the  road/' 

.    Autony  also,  whom  Caesar  left  to  guard  Italy  in  his  absence, 
wrote  to  btim  to  the  same  purpose,  and  on  the  same  day. 

Aktokius,  Tribune  of  the  People,  and  Propretor,  to 

Cicero,  Emperor. 

If  I  had  not  a  great  esteem  for  you,  and  much  greater  indeed 
than  you  imagine,  I  should  not  be  concerned  at  the  report  which 
■>•  spread  of  you,  especially  when  I  lake  it  to  be  but  false.  But, 
out  of  the  excess  of  my  affection,  I  cannot  dissemble,  that  even  a 
"report,  though  false,  makes  some  impression  on  me.  I  cannot 
"^lieve  that  you  are  preparing  to  cross  the  sea,  when  you  have 
••ich  a  value  for  Dolabella,  and  your  daughter  Tullia,  that  excel- 
lent wonjan,  and  are  so  much  valued  by  us  all,  to  whom  in  truth 
your  dignity  and  honour  are  almost  dearer  than  to  yourself;  yet  I 
^id  not  think  it  the  part  of  a  friend  not  to  be  moved  by  the  dis* 
bourse  even  of  ill-designing  men,  and  wrote  this  with  the  greater 
inclination,  as  I  take  my  part  to  be  the  more  difficult  on  the  ac- 
count of  our  late  coldness,  occasioned  rather  by  my  jealousy,  than 
^ny  injury  from  you.  For  I  desire  you  to  assure  yourself,  that 
t)obody  is  dearer  to  me  than  you,  excepting  my  Ceesar,  and  that 
X  know  also  that  Caesar  reckons  M.  Cicero  in  the  first  class  of  his 
friends.  Wherefore  1  beg  of  you,  my  Cicero,  that  you  will  keep 
yourself  free  and  undetermined,  and  despise  the  fidelity  of  that 
Tiian  who  first  did  you  an  injury,  that  he  might  afterwards  do 
.  you  a  kindness;  nor  fly  from  him,  who,  though  he  should  not 
love  you,  which  is  impossible,  yet  will  always  desire  to  see  you 
in  safety  and  splendour.     I  have  sent  Calpurniusto you  with  this, 
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the  most  intimate  of  my  friends,  that  you  might  perceifethe 
great  concern  which  I  have  for  your  life  and  dignity.** 

Callus  also  wrote  to  him  on  the  same  subject;  but  finding, by 
some  bints  in  Cicero's  answer,  that  be  was  actually  preparing  to 
run  away  to  Pompey,  he  sent  him  a  second  letter,  in  a  roost  pa* 
thetic,  or,  as  Cicero  calls  it,  lamentable  strain,  in  hopes  to  work 
u|)on  him  by  alarming  all  his  fears. 

CiELius  to  Cicero. 

'*  Beinof  in  a  consternation  at  your  letter,   by  which  you  sbeir 
tJiat  you  are  meditating  nothing  but  what  is  dismal,  yet  neither 
tell  ine  directly  what  it  is,  nor  wholly  hide  it  from  me,  Ipresently^ 
uroie  this  toyou.     By  all  your  fortunes,  Cicero,  byyourchildreo^ 
I   beg  and  beseech  you,   not  to  take  anystep  injurous  toyoir 
saft'ty:  fori  call  the  gods  and  men,  and  our  friendship,  to  witaeis» 
that  what  I  have  told,  and  forewarned  you  of,   waa  not  any  vaio 
conceit  of  my  own,  but  after  I  had  talked  withCssar,  and  under-* 
stood  from  him,  how   be  resolved  to  act  after  his  victory,  I  in* 
formed  you  of  what  I  had  learnt.    If  you  imagine  that  bis  coo* 
duct  will  always  be  the  same,  in  dismissing  his  enemies,  andofinr* 
ing  conditions,  you  are  mistaken:  be  thinks  and  eventalkiof 
nothing  but  what  is  fierce  and  severe,  and  is  gone  away  roucbout 
ut  humour  with  the  senate,  and  thoroughly  provoked  by  tbeop* 
position  which  he  has  met  with,  nor  will  there  beany  room  for 
ihtTcy.    Wherefore,  if  you  yourself,  your  only  son,  your  boo*^* 
your  rentaining  hopes,  be  dear  toyou:  if  I,  if  the  worthy  man, 
your  son-in-law,  have  any  weight  with  you,  you  should  not  desire 
to  overturn  our  fortunes,  and  force  us  to  hate  or  to  relinquish  tbst 
cause  in  which  our  safety  consists,  or  to  entertain  an  impious 
wish  against  yours.     Lastly,  reflect  on  this,  that  you  havealreadjr 
given  all  the  offence  which  you  can  give,  by  staying  so  long  bf'* 
bind ;  and  now  to  declare  against  a  conqueror,  whom  you  woufA 
not  ofl'end,  while  his  cause  was  doubtful,  and  to  fly  after  tboM^' 
who  run  away,  with  whom  you  would  not  join,  while  they  wereir"^ 
<  ondirion  to  resist,  is  the  utmost  folly.   Take  care,  that,  while yoi 
arc  ashnmed  not  to  approve  yourself  one  of  the  best  citizens, y( 
be  noi  too  hasty  in  determining  what  is  the  best.     But  if  I  caooo- 
wholly    prevail  with  you,  yet  wait  at  lensttill  you  know  wesut 
ceed  in  Spain,  whichi  now  tell  you  will  be  ours  as  soonasCdl 
comes  thither.     What  hopes  they  may  have  when  Spain  is  loiti 
know  not ;  and  what  your  view  ran  be,  in  acceding  to  a  desperate 
cause,  by  my,  faith  I  cannot  find  out.     As  to  the  thing,  whick* 
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«•!  discover  to  me  by  your  silence  about  it,  Cssar  bas  been  in« 
rtned  of  it ;  and,  after  the  first  salutation,  told  me  presently  wbat 

bad  beard  of  you  :  I  denied  that  I  knew  any  thing  of  the  mat- 
r*,  but  begged  of  him  to  write  to  you  in  a  manner  the  most  ef- 
Stual  to  make  you  stay.  He  carries  nve  wjth  him  into  Spain,  if 
did  not,  I  would  run  away  to  yau  wherever  you  are,  before  I 
ma^e  to  Rome,  to  dispute  this  point  with  yon  in  person,  and  hold 
»u  fast  eveQ  by  force.  Consider,  Cicero,  again  and  again,  that 
^11  may  not  utterly  ruin  botb  you  and  yours;  that  you  may  not 
^owingly  and  willingly  throw  yourself  into  difficulties,  whence 
>u  see  no  way  to  extricate  yourself.  But  if  either  the  reproaches 
£  the  better  sort  touch  you,  or  you  cannot  bear  the  insolence  and 
iiughtiness  of  a  certain  syet  of  men,  I  would  advise  you  to  chus^ 
lome  place  remote  from  the  war,  till  these  contests  be  over,  which 
pill  soon  be  decided  ;  if  you  do  this,  I  shall  think  that  you  have 
lope  yrisely,  and  you  will  not  offend  Caesar." 

)D9slius*s  advice,  as  well  as  his  practice,  was  grounded  upon  a 
Mxim,  which  he  had  before  advanced  in  a  leti^T  to  Cicero,  '*  that, 
B  a  public  dissension,  as  long  as  it  was  carried  on  by  civil 
nethods,  one  ought  to  take  the  honester  side ;  but  when  it  came 
Ofrms,  the  stronger ;  and  tb  judge  that  the  best  which  was  the 
afest."  Cicero  was  not  of  his  opinion,  but  governed  himself  in 
bis,  as  he  generally  did,  in  all  other  cases,  by  a  contrary  rule; 
hat  where  our  duty  and  safety  interfere,  we  should  adhere  always 
p  wbat  is  right,  whatever  danger  we  incur  by  it.*' 

Curio  paid  Cicero  a  friendly  visit  of  two  days  about  this  time 
in  bis  way  towards  Sicily,  the  command  of  which  Cflesar  had 
u>mmitted  to  him*  Their  conversation  turned  on  the  unhappy 
K^ndition  of  the  times,  and  the  impending  miseries  of  the  war,  in 
nrbich  Curio  was  open,  and  without  any  reserve,  in  talking  of 
[!sesar*s  views;  he  exhorted  Cicero  to  chuse  some  neutral  place 
Tor  bis  retreat;  assured  him,  that  Cssar  would  be  pleased  with 
it ;  offered  him  all  kind  of  accommodation  and  safe  passage 
through  Sicily;  made  not  the  least  doubt,  but  that  Caesar  would 
soon  be  master  of  Spain,  and  then  follow  Pompey  with  his  whole 
force;  and  that  Pompey's  death  wQuld  be  the  end  of  the  war: 
but  confessed  withal,  that  be  saw  no  prospect  or  glimmering  of 
hope  for  the  republic :  said,  that  Caesar  was  so  provoked  by  the 
tribune  Metellusat  Rome,  that  he  had  a  mind  to  have  killed  him. 
at  many  of  his  friends  advised;  that  if  he  had  done  it,  a  great 
slaughter  would  have  ensued  ;  that  his  clemency  flowed,  not  from 
bis  natural  disposition,  but  because  he  thought  it  popular;  and  if 
he  once  lost  the  affections  of  the  people,  he  would  be  cruel :  tb^( 
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he  was  disturbed  to  see  the  people  so  disgusted  by  his  seizing  the 
public  treasure;  and  though   he  bad  resolved  to  speak  to  tbem 
before  he  left  Rome,  yet  he  durst  not  venture  upon  it  for  fear  of 
some  affront ;  and  went  away  at  last  much  discomposed." 
,    The  leaving  the  public  treasure  at  Rome  a  prey  to  Casar,  ii 
censured  more  than  once  by  Cicero,  as  one  of  the  blunders  of  bit 
friends:  but  it  is  a  common  case  in  civil  dissensions,  for  the 
honester  side,  through  the  fear  of  discrediting  their  cause  by  any 
irregular  act,  to  ruin  it  by  an  unseasonable  moderation.    The 
public  money  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Saturn;  and  the  coosdIs 
contented  themselves  with  carrying  away  the  keys,  fancying,  that 
the  sanctity  of  the  place  would  secure  it  from  violence;  especially 
when  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  a  fund  of  a  sacred  kind ,  set  apart 
by  the  laws  for  occasions  only  of  the  last  exigency,  or  the  terror 
of  a  Gallic  invasion.    Pompey  was  sensible  of  the  mistake,  when 
it  was  too  late,   and  sent  instructions  to  the  consuls  to  go  back 
and  fetch  away  this  sacred  treasure:  but  Oesar  was  then  too  far 
advanced,   that  they  durst  not  venture  upon  it;  and  Leutulus 
coldly  sent  him  word,  that  he  himself  should  first  march  agaiait 
Caesar  into  Picenum,  that  they  might  be  able  to  do  it  with  safety. 
Caesar  had  none  of  these  scruples;  but,   as  soon  as  he  cane  to 
Rome,  ordered  the  door  of  the  temple  to  be  broken  open,  and  the 
money   to  be  seized  for  his  own  use;  and  had  like  to  have  killed 
the  tribune  Metellus,  who,  trusting  to  the  authority  of  hisofficei 
was  silly  enough  to  attempt  to  hinder  him.     He  found  therein 
immense  treasure,  both  in  coin  and  wedges  of  gold,  reserved  from 
the   spoils  of  conquered  nations  from  the  time  even  of  the  Pooic 
war:  "for  the  republic,"  as  Pliny  says,  **  had  never  b^n  richer 
than  it  was  at  this  day." 

Cicero  was  now  impatient  Jo  be  gone,  and  the  more  so,  onac* 
count  of  the  inconvenient  pomp  of  his  laurel,  and  lictors,  aod 
stile  of  emperor;  which,  in  a  time  of  that  jealousy  and  distraction, 
exposed  him  too  much  to  the  eyes  of  the  public,  a^  well  astothe 
taunts  and  raillery  ot  his  enemies.  He  resolved  to  cross  theses 
to  Pompey  ;  yet,  knowing  all  bis  motions  to  be  narrowly  watched, 
took  pains  to  conceal  his  intention,  especially  from  Antony,  who 
resided  at  this  time  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  kept  a  strict  eye 
upon  him*  He  sent  him  word  therefore  by  letter,  that  he  had  no 
design  against  Caesar;  that  he  remembered  his  friendship,  and 
his  son-in-law  Dolabella;  that  if  he  had  other  thoughts,  be  could 
easily  have  been  with  Pompey;  that  his  chief  reason  for  retiring 
was  to  avoid  the  uneasiness  of  appearing  in  public  with  the  for* 
ip^lity  of  his  lictors/*    But  Antony  wrote  him  a  surly  answeri 
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vrhich  Cicero  calls  a  laconic  mandate,  and  sent  a  copy  of  it  to 
Atticus,  "to  let  bim  see/*  he  says,  how  tyrannically  it  was 
drawn. 

**How  sincere  is  your  way  of  acting?  for  he  who  has  a  mind 
to  stand  neuter,  stays  at  home  ;  he,  who  goes  abroad,  seems  to 
pass  a  judgment  on  the  one  side  or  the  other«  But  it  does  not 
belong  lo  me  to  determine,  whether  a  man  may  go  abroad  or  not. 
CaMar.has  imposed  this  task  upon  me,  not  to  sutler  any  man  to  go 
out  of  Italy.  Wherefore  it  signifies  nothmg  for  me  to  approve 
your  resolution,  if  I  have  no  power  to  indulge  you  in  it.  I  would 
Have  you  write  to  Csesar,  and  ask  that  favour  of  him:  I  do  not 
doubt  but  you  will  obtain  it,  especially  since  you  promise  to  re- 
tain a  regard  for  our  friendship. 

After  this  letter,  Antony  never  came  to  see  him,  but  sent  an 
excuse,  that  he  was  ashamed  to  do  it,  because  he  took  him  to  be 
angry  with  him,  giving  him  to  understand  at  the  same  time  by 
Trebatius,  that  be  had  special  orders  to  observe  his  motions. 

These  letters  give  us  the  most  sensible  proof  of  the  high  esteem 
and  credit  in  which  Cicero  flourished  at  this  time  in  Rome: 
when,  in  a  contest  for  empire,  which  force  alone  was  to  decide, 
we  see  the  chiefs  on  both  sides  so  solicitous  to  gain  a  man  to 
their  party,  who  had  no  peculiar  skill  inarms  or  talants  for  war: 
but  his  name  and  authority  was  the  acquisition  which  they 
sought;  since,  whatever  was  the  fate  of  their  arms,  the  world, 
they  knew,  would  judge  better  of  the  cause  which  Cicero  es- 
poused. 

The  same  letters  will  confute  likewise  in  a  great  measure  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  his  want  of  resolution  in  all  cases  of  difficulty, 
since  no  man  could  shew  a  greater  than  he  did  on  the  present 
occasion,  when,  against  the  importunities  of  his  friends,  and  all 
the  invitations  of  a  successful  power,  he  chose  to  follow  that 
cause  which  he  thought  the  best,  though  he  knew  it  to  be  the 
weakest. 

During  Caesar's  absence  in  Spain,  Antony,  who  had  nobody  to 
controul  him  at  home,  gave  a  free  course  to  his  natural  disposition, 
and  indulged  himself  without  reserve  in  all  the  excess  of  lewdness 
and  luxury.  Cicero,  describing  his  usual  equipage  in  travelling 
about  Italy,  says,  *'  he  carries  with  him  in  an  open  chaise  the 
famed  actress  Cytberis;  his  wife  follows  in  a  second,  with  seven 
other  close  litters,  full  of  his  whores  and  boys.  See  b^  wliatbase 
hands  we  fall;  and  doubt,  if  you  can,  whether  C<esar,  let  him 
come  vanquished  or  victorious,  will  opt  make  cruel  work  amongst 
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«s  at  hirrcturn.    For  my  part,  if  I  cannot  get  a  ship,  I  wiil.Uke 
a  boat  to  transport  myself  out  of  their  reach  ;  but  I  shall  tellyoa 
more  after  I  have  bad  a  conference  with  Antony.      AmoDf(Ao« 
tony*s  other  extravagancies,  be  had  the  insolence  to  appear  some* 
times  in  public,  with  his  mistress  Cytheris  in  a  chariot  drawn  bf 
lions.      Cicero,  alluding  to  this,  in  a  letter  to  Atticua,  tells  him 
jocosely,  that  he  need  not  be  afraid  of  Antony's  lions ;  for  thougli. 
the  beasts  were  so  Oerce,  the  master  himself  was  very  tame. 

Pliny  speaks  of  this  fact,  "  as  a  designed  insult  on  the  Romam 
people;  as  if,  by  the  emblem  of  the  lions,  Antony  intended  to 
give  them  to  understand,  that  the  fiercest  spirits  of  them  woold 
be  forced  to  submit  to  the  yoke.*'  Plutarch  also  mentions  it  i 
but  both  of  them  place  it  after  the  battle  of  Pharaalia,  though  it 
ia  evident,  from  this  hint  of  it  given  by  Cicero,  that  it  happened 
long  before. 

Whilst  Cicero  continued  at  Formiae,  deliberating  on  the  mea- 
sures of  his  conduct,  be  formed  several  political  theais,  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  for  the  amusement  of  his  soli« 
tary  hours;  "Whether  a  man  ought  to  stay  in  his  country,  vbeii 
it  was  possessed  by  a  tyrant.      Whether  one  ought  not  byal| 
means  to  attempt  the  dissolution  of  the  tyranny  though  the  cilj 
on  that  account  was  exposed  to  the  utmost  hazard ;  whether 
there  was  not  cause  to  be  afraid  of  the  man  who  should  dissolff 
it,  lest  he  should  advance  himself  into  the  other's  place;  wbetheff 
we  should  not  help  our  country  by  the  methods  of  peace,  rather 
than  war :  whether  it  be  the  part  of  a  citizen  to  sit  still  in  a  neu* 
tral  place,  while  his  country  is  oppressed,  or  to  run  all  hazards  for 
the  sake  of  the  common  liberty  ;  whether  one  ought  to  brings 
war  upon  his  city,  and  besiege  it,  when   in  the  hands  of  a  tyrant* 
whether  a  man,  not  approving  the  dissolution  of  a  tyranny  by 
war,  ought  not  to  join  himself  however  to  the  best  citizens;  wbe^ 
ther  one  ought  to  act  with  his  benefactors  and  friends,  though 
they  do  not  in  his  opinion  take  right  measures  for  the  public  in* 
terst ;  whether  a  man,  who  has  done  great  servicesto  his  country, 
and  for  that  reason  has  been  envied  and  cruelly  treated,  is  itill 
bound  to  expose  himself  to  fresh  dangers  for  it,  or  may  not  be 
permitted  at  last  to  take  care  of  himself  and  his  family,  andgi^C 
upall  political  matters  to  the menof  power — by  exercising  myself, 
says  be,  in  these  questions,  and  examining  them  on  the  onesid^ 
and  the  other,  I  relieve  my  mind  from  its  present  anxiety,  sd4 
draw  out  something  which  may  be  of  use  to  me." 
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.^  From  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  city»  together  with  Pompey 
L^ii4  the  senate^  there  passed  not  a  single  day  in  which  he  did  not 
^friite  one  or  more  letters  to  Atticus,  the  only  friend  whom  he 
Jjmsted  with  the  secret  of  his  thoughts.     From  these  letters  itap- 
NMra,  that  the  sum  of  Atticus's  advice  to   him  agreed  entirely 
jrilbhisowu  sentiments,  that  if  Pompey  remained  in'Italy^he 
liaigbt  to  join  with  him;  if  not,  should  slay   behind,  and  expect 
irbat  fresh  accidents  might  produce.      This  was  what  Cicero  had 
'iutberto  followed ;   and  as  to  his  future  conduct,  thoogh  he  seems 
ypQietimes  to  bea  little  wavering  and  irresolute,  yet  the  result  of 
jiis.  deliberations  constantly  turned  in  favour  of  Pompey.     Uis  per- 
'^•ODbI  affection  for  the  man,  preference  of  his  cause,  the  reproaches 
S^  the  better  sort,  who  began  to  censure  his  tardiness,  and  above 
*ftll  his. gratitude  for  favours  received,  which  had  ever  the  greatest 
'weight  with  him,  made  him  resolve  at  all  adventures  to  run  after 
^im  ;  and  though  he  was  displeased  with  bis  management  of  the 
f^  war,  and  without  any  hopes  of  his  success;    though  he  knew  him 
■  MTore  to  be  no  politician,  and  now  perceived  him,  he  says,  to  b% 
•  &  general;  yet  with  all    his  faults,  he  could   not  endure  the 
i  ^bought  of  deserting  him,  nor  hardly  forgive  himself  for  staying 
•o  long  behind  him;  "For  as  in  love,*'  says  be,  "any  thing  dirty 
•nd  indecent  in  a  mistress  will  stiSe  it  for  the  present,  so  the  de- 
formity of  Pom  pay's  conduct  put  me  out  of  humour  with  him, 
but  now  that  he  is  gone,  my  love  revives,  and  I  cannot  bear  his 
absence,  &c.'* 

What  held  him  still  a  while  longer  was  the  tears  of  his  family, 
mnd  the  remonstrances  of  his  daughter  Tullia;  who  entreated  him 
to  wait  only  the  issue  of  the  Spanish  war,  and  urged  it  as  the 
advice  of  Atticus.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  this  daughter; 
and  with  great  reason  ;  for  she  was  a  woman  of  singular  accom- 
plishments, with  the  utmost  affection  and  piety  to  him:  speaking 
of  her  to  Atticus,  **  bow  admirable,"  says  be,  "  is  her  virtue? 
bow  does  she  bear  the  public  calamity  !  bow,  her  domestic  dis* 
gusts !  what  a  greatness  of  mind  did  she  shew  at  my  parting  from 
them !  in  spite  of  the  tenderness  of  her  love,  she  wishes  me  to 
do  nothing  but  what  is  right,  and  for  my  honour."  But  as  to  the 
affair  of  Spain,  he  answered,  "  that  whatever  was  the  fate  of  it,  it 
could  not  alter  the  case  with  regard  to  himself ;  for  if  Cssar  should 
be  driven  out  of  it,  his  journey  to  Pompey  would  be  less  welcome 
and  reputable,  since  Curio 'himself  would  run  over  to  him;  or  if 
the  war  was  drawn  into  frhgth,  there  would  be  no  end  of  waiting; 
or  lastly,  if  Pompey *s  army  should  be  beaten,  instead  of  sitting 
still,  as  they  advised,  h^  thought  just  the  contrary,  and  should 
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chose  rabher  to  run  away  from  the  violence  of  such  t  ndwy. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  he  says,  to  act  nothing  craftily :  byttbt* 
ever  became  of  Spain,  to  find  out  Pompey  as  soon  as  he  conU,ia 
conformity  to  S:)lon*8  law,  whu  made  it  capital  for  a  citisenMitD 
take  part  in  a  civil  dissension."  -  ^' 

Before  his  going  off,  Servius  Sulpicius  sent  him  wordfran 
Rome,  that  he  had  a  great  desire  to  have  a  conference  withlmu 
to  consult  in  common  what  measures  they  ought  to  take.  0099 
consented  to  it,  in  hopes  to  find  Servius  in  the  same  mtnd  vl^ 
himself,  and  to  have  his  company  to  Pompey's  camp;  for,  i 
swer  to  his  message,  he  intimated  his  own  intention  of  I 
Italy ;  and  if  Servius  was  not  in  the  same  resolution,  advited 
to  sav^  himself  the  trouble  of  the  journey,  though,  if  he  badaoy^ 
thing  of  moment  to  communicate,  he  would  wait  for  bia  eomiaif. 
But  at  their  meeting  he  found  him  so  timorous  and  despoodtiil^. 
and  so  full  of  scruples  upon  every  thing  which  was  proposed,«tilit 
instead  of  pressing  him  to  the  same  conduct  with  binnself,%e 
found  it  necessary  to  conceal  his  own  design  from  him ;  ^fpMll 
the  men,**  says  he,  **  whom  I  have  met  with,  he  is  alone  t^/m^ftt 
coward  than  C.  Marcellus,  who  laments  his  having  been  cooMil : 
and  urges  Antony  to  binder  my  going,  that  he  himself  may  slay 
with  a  belter  grace. 

Calo,  whom  Pompey  had  sent  to  possess  himself  of  Sicily,  ^ 
thought  fit  to  quit  that  post,  and  yield  up  the  island  toCuriO|-- 
who  came  likewise  to  seize  it  on  Csesar^s  part  with  a  superi<>r 
force.  Cicero  was  much  scandalized  at  Cato*s  conduct,  being 
persuaded  that  he  might  have  held  his  possession  without  diBi- 
culty,  and  that  all  honest  men  would  have  flocked  to  hiin,  es pe« 
cially  when  Pompey's  fleet  was  so  near  to  support  him:  for  if 
that  bad  but  once  appeared  on  the  coast,  and  begun  to  act,  Curio 
himself,  as  he  confessed,  would  have  run  away  the  first.  "I  witb/* 
says  Cicero,  **  that  Cotta  may  hold  out  Sardinia,  as  it  is  said  b^ 
will :  for  if  so,  how  base  will  Cato*s  act  appear. 

In  these  circumstances,  while  he  was  preparing  all  thitipfor 
his  voyage,  and  waiting  only  for  a  fair  wind,  be  removed  from  kJ* 
Ciiman  to  his  Pompeian  villa  beyond  Naples,  which,  not  beiof 
so  commodious  for  an  embarkment,  would  help  to  lessen  tbeM^ 
picion  of  his  intended  flight.  Here  he  received  a  private  memge 
from  the  officers  of  three  cohorts,  which  were  in  garrison  at  Pom- 
peii, to  beg  leave  to  wait  upon  him  me  day  following,  in  order 
to  deliver  up  their  troops  and  the  town  into  his  hands;  butio- 
stead  of  listening  to  the  overture,  he  slipt  away  the  next  moraing 
before  day,  to  avoid  seeing  them ;  since  such  aforce^or  a  grestefi 
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be  of  DO  service  there ;  and  he  was  apprehensive  that  it 
llesigned  only  as  a  trap  for  him. 

Iius  pursuing  at  last  the  result  of  all  his  deliberations,  and 

irring  the  consideration  of  duty  to  that  of  bis  safety,  he  em« 

red  to  follow  Pompey ;  and  though,  from  the  nature  of  the 

'^  he  plainly  saw  and  declared,  *•  that  it  was  a  contention  only 

vule;  yet   he  thought  Ponopey  the   modester.  honester,  and 

r  king  of  the  two;  and,  if  he  did  not  conquer,  that  the  very 

s  of  the  Roman  people  would  be  extinguished  :  or,  if  he  did, 

it  would  still  he  after  the  manner  and  pattern  of  Sylla,  with 

'Hi  cruelty  and   blood.**     With   these  melancholy  reflections 

!t  sail  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  ''rushing,**  as  he  tells  us, 

iowingly  and  willingly  into  voluntary  destruction,  and  doing 

what  cattle  do,  when  driven  by  any  force,  running  after  those 

Is  own  kind  ;  for  as  the  ox,**  says  he  **  follows  the  herd,  so  I 

w  the  honest,  or  those  at  least  who  are  called  so,  though  it  be 

^O^rtain  ruin.**      As  to  his  brother  Quintus,  he  was  so  far  from 

iring  his  company  in  this  flight,  that  he  pressed  him  to  stay 

Italy  on  account  of  his  personal  obligations  to  Caesar,  and  the 

Aation  that  he  had  borne  to  him  :  yet  Quintus  would  not  be  left 

liehind;  but  declared,  "  that  he  would  follow  his  brother,  whir 

Tsoever  he  should  lead,  and   think  that  party  right  which  he 

lOuld  chuse  for  him.** 

^/-    What  gave  Cicero  a  more  particular  abhorrence  of  the  war  into 

^^'Wbich  he  was  entering,  was,  to  see  Pompey,  on  all  occasions,  af« 

^Ctcting  to  imitate  Sylla,  and  to  bear  him  often  say,  with  asupe- 

^  sior  air,  "could  Sylla  do  such  a  thing,  and  cannot  I  do  it?** — as 

^    if  determined  to  make  Sylla*s  victory  the  pattern  of  his  own.     He 

:    was   now  in  much  the  same  circumstances  in  which  that  con- 

1^    queror  had  once  been;  sustaining  the  cause  of  the  senate  by  his 

^    arms,  and  treated  as  an  enemy  by  those  who  possessed  Italy  ;  and 

•8  he  flattered  himself  with  the  same  good  fortune,  so  he  was  me* 

ditating  the  same  kind  of  return,  and   threatening  ruin  and  pro* 

.   tcription  to  all  his  enemies.      This  frequently  shocked  Cicero,  as 

we  find  from  many  of  his  letters,  to  consider  with  what  cruelty 

^    and  efi'usion  of  civil  blood  the  success  even  of  his  friends  would 

certainty  be  attended. 
^  We  have  no  account  of  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  his 
▼oyage,  or  by  what  course  he  steered  towards  Dyrrhachium  :  for, 
•fter  his  leaving  Italy,  all  his  correspondence  with  it  was  in  great 
neasure  cut  ott*,  so  that  from  June,  in  which  he  sailed,  we  find  an 
intermission  of  about  nine  months  in  the  series  of  his  letters,  and 
not  more  than  four  of  them  written  to  Atticus  during  the  conti- 
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Duance  of  Ihe  war.    He  arrived  however  safely  io  Pompey'i  ci 
with  his  son,  his  brother,  and  nephew,  committing  the  fortooe^ 
of  the  whole  family  to  the  issue  of  that  cause :  aod»  that  be  miglit. 
make  some  amends  for  coming  so  late,  and  gain  the  greater  siB" 
thority  with  his  party,  he  furnished  Pompey,  who  was  in  grem^ 
want  of  money,  with  a  large  sum,  out  of  hia  own  stock,*  for  tti« 
public  service. 

But,  ;is  he  entered   into  the  war  with  reluctance,  so  he  found 
nothing  in  it  but  what  increased  his  disgust:  disliked  every  tbin^ 
which  they  had  done,  or  designed  to  do;    saw  nothing  good 
amongst  them  but  their  cause;  and  that  their  own  councils  woald 
ruin  them  ;  for  ail  the  chiefs  of  the  party,  trusting  to  the  sape* 
rior  fame  and  authority  of  Pompey,  and  dazzled  with  the  splendour     ] 
of  the  troops,  which  the  princes  of  the  east  had  sent  to  their  ii- 
sitttance,  assured  themselves  of  victory  ;  and,  without  refiectio^^ 
on  the  different  characters  of  the  two  armies,  would  bear  of 
nothing  but  fighting.     It  was  Cicero*s  business,  therefore,  to dii- 
courage  this  wild  spirit,  and  to   represent  the  hazard  of  the  war» 
the  force  of  Caesar,  and  the  probability  of  his  beating  them,  if eier 
they  ventured  a  battle  with  him;  but  all  his  remonstrances  were 
slighted,  and  he  himself  reproached  as  timorous  and  cowardly,  b)r 
the   other  leaders  ;  though  nothing  afterwards  happened  to  tbenra 
but  what  he  had  often  foretold.     This  soon  made  him  repentoC 
embarking  in  a  cause  so  imprudently  conducted  ;  and  it  added  to 
his  discontent,  to  find  himself  even  blamed  by  Cato  for  coming  t^ 
them  at  all;  and  deserting  that  neutral   post,  which  might  bir^ 
given  him  the  better  opportunity  of  bringing  about  an  accomoK^  '* 
daiion. 

In  this  disagreeable  situation  he  declined  all  employment, an«^ 
finding   his  counsels  wholly  slighted,   resumed  his  usual  way  c^*^ 
raillery,  and,  what  he  could  not  dissuade  by  hi§  authority,  endi 
Toured  to  make  ridiculous  by  his  jests.      This  gave  occasional 
terwards  to  Antony,  in  a  speech  to  the  senate,  to  censure  the  letil 
of  his  behaviour  in  the  calamity  of  a  civil  war,  ami  to  reflect,  n( 
only   upon   his  fears,  but  the  un»easonableneK8  also  of   hisjoke^^ 
to  which  Cicero  answered,    ••  that  though  their  camp  indeed  w^ 
full  of  care  and  anxiety,  yet,  in  ciicunistnnces  the  most  turhuleo^^ 
there  were  ceit'^in  moments  of  relaxation,   which  all  men,  wh^ 
had  any  humanity  in  thetn,  were  glad  to  lay  hold  on:  but  whil^ 
Antony   rej>roached  him  both  with  dejection  and   joking  at  the 
same  titue,  it  was  a  sure  prouf  that  he  had  observed  a  proper  tem- 
per and  moiierition  in  them  both. 
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'^Hing  Brutut  was  ako  in  Pompey*8  camp,  where  he  distin* 

himself  by  a  peculiar  zeal:  which  Cicero  meotiona  at  the 

remarkable,  because  be  had   always  professed  an  irrecon* 

aleable  haired  to  Ponipey,  as  to  the  murderer  of  his  father.    But 

lt>liowed  the  cause,  not  the  man;  sacrificing  all  his  resentments 

1KO  the  service  of  his  country,  and  looking  now  upon   Pompey  as 

lie  .general  of  die  republic,  and  the  defender  of  their  common 

rsiberty. 

in    During  the  course  of  this  war,  Ciceronever  speaks  of  Pom pey'a 

■aanduct  but  as  a  perpetual  succession  of  blunders.     His  first  step 

mti  leaving  Italy  was  condemned  indeed  by  all,  but  particularly  by 

-3«A(t4icus;  yet  to  us  at  this  distance,  it  seems  not  only  to  have 

^ibeeo  prudent  but  necessary.     What  shocked  people  so  much  at 

s^jl^  was  the  discovery  that  it  made  of  his  weakness  and  want  of 

itpreparation  ;   and,  after  the  security   which  he  had  all  along  af- 

i^ifected,  and  the  defiance  so  often  declared  against  his  adversary,  it 

^slp)i<)e  hjm  appear  contemptible  to  run  away  at  last  on  the  first 

^approach  of  Cssar:    "Did  you  ever  see,  (saysCaeliuSi)  a  more 

^sijly  creature  than  this  Pompey  of  yours ;  wbp,  after  raising  all 

ar^lis  bustle,  is  found  to  be  such  a  trifler?  or  did  you  ever  read  or 

i^:|iear  of  a  man  more  vigorous  in  action,  more  temperate  in  victory^ 

^  ^ban  our  Caesar  ?** 

.^-       Pompey   had  left  Italy  about  a  year  before  C«sar  found  it  con* 
^  vcnient  to  go  after  him;  dgring  which  time,  he  had  gathered  a 
,:.  "vatt  fleet  from  all  the  maritime  states  and  cities  dependent  on  the 
„  empire,  without  making  any  use  of  it  to  distress  an  enemy  who 
^  had    no  fleet  at  all:  he  suflered  Sicily  and  Sardinia  to  fall  into 
^ssar's  hand3  without  a  blow ;  and  the  important  town  of  Mar- 
^  lollies,  ^fter  having  endured  a  long  siege  for  its  aflection  to  his 
cause :  but  his  capital  error  was  the  giving  up  Spain,  and  neg- 
lecting  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  best  army  that  he  had, 
lo  a  country  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  commodious  for  the 
operations  of  his  nayal  force ;  when  Cicero  first  heard  of  this  re« 
',    •oiutiou,  he  thought  it  monstrous;  and  in  truth,  the  committing 
that  war  to  his  lieutenants  against  the  superior  genius  and  ascend- 
ant of  CsBsar,    was  the  ruin  of  his  best  troops  and  hopes  at  once. 
Some  .have  been  apt  to  wonder,  why  CoBsar,  after  forcing  Pomr 
pey  out  of  Italy,  instead  of  crossing  the  sea  after  him,  when  he 
was  in  no  condition  to  resist,  should  leave  him  for  the  space  of  a 
year  to  gather  armies  and  fleets  aC  his  leisure,  and  strengthen  him- 
self with  all  the  forces  of  the  east.     But  (Tssar  had  good  reasons 
for  what  he  did  :  he  knew,  that  all  the  troops,  which  could  b^ 
drawn  together  from  those  countries^  were  no  match  for  his;  tha( 
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if  be  bad  pursued  bim  directly  to  Greece,  and  driveD  hin  (Mkdj 
it,  as  he  had  done  out  of  Italy,  be  should  have  driTeo  bimp»! 
bably  into  Spain,  where  of  all  placea  he  desired  tbe  least  to« 
him;  and  whf  re  in  all  events  Pompey  had  a  sure  resource, u hi| 
as  it  was  (>ossessed  by  a  firm  and  veteran  army ;  which  it  ■■ 
Cflesar*s  business  therefore  to  destroy,  in  tbe  first  place,  orbecsiy 
expect  no  success  from  tbe  war;  and  there  was  Doopportuailjd 
destroying  it  so  favourable,  as  when  Pompey  himself  was  a csvk 
a  distance  from  it.  This  waa  tbe  reason  of  his  marcbtag  hsck 
with  so  much  expedition  to  find,  as  he  said,  **  an  army  wiiboiii 
general,  an^l  return  to  a  general  without  an  army.**  Tbeeiol 
shewed,  that  he  judged  right;  forwithlu  forty  days  from  tbe  ii* 
sight  of  his  enemy  in  Spain,  be  made  himself  master  of  thevhob 
province. 
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After  the  reduction  of  Spain,  be  was  created  dictator  by  M«U 
pidus,  then  pretor  at  Rome,  and  by  bis  dictatorial  power  dedani 
himself  consul,  with  P.ServiliusIsauricua;  but  be  wm  no soqbb 
invested  with  this  office,  than  he  marched  to  ^rundisium,  id 
embarked  on  the  fourth  of  January,  in  order  to  find  out  Pompg; 
The  carrying  about  in  his  person  the  supreme  dignity  of  the  as- 
pire, added  no  small  authority  to  his  cause,  by  making  tbecitiei 
and  states  abroad  more  cautious  of  acting  against  him,  or  giviaj 
them  a  better  pretence  at  least  for  opening  their  gates  totbecoo- 
sul  of  Rome.  Cicero,  all  this  while,  despairing  of  any  good  fn« 
the  war,  had  been  using  all  bis  endeavours  to  dispose  bis  fricixb 
to  peace,  till  Pompey  fofbade  any  farther  mention  of  it  in  council, 
ceclaring,  that  he  valued  neither  life  nor  country,  for  which  be 
must  be  indebted  to  Csesar,  as  the  world  must  take  the  case  to  be, 
BJjould  he  accept  any  conditions  in  his  present  circumstaDcec'* 
He  was  sensible  that  he  had  hitherto  been  acting  a  contemptible 
p;«rl,  and  done  nothing  equal  to  the  great  name  which  be  bsdic- 
paired  in  the  world  ;  and  was  determined  therefore,  to  retriere 
Iiis  honour  before  he  laid  down  his  arms,  by  the  destruction  of 
hjg  adversary,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt. 

During  the  blockade  of  Dyrrhachium,  it  was  a  current  notion, 
in  Cirbar'3  army,  that  Pompey  would  draw  oflT  his  troops  intohii 
bUipn,  and  remove  the  war  to  some  distant  place.  Upon  this 
Polabella,  who  was  with  Caesar,  sent  a  letter  to  Cicero  into  Pea- 
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>ey'8  camp,  Mhorting  him,  •'  that  if  Poropey  should  be  driven 
^liKmi  these  quarters,  to  seek  some  other  country,  be  would  sit 
^%>wn  quietly  at  Athens,  or  any  city  remote  from  the  war:  ibat 
■%t.  was  imie  to  ihtiik  of  bis  own  safety,  and  be  a  friend  to  him- 
'telf,  raiher  than  to  otherse  that  he  bad  now  fully  satisfied  his 
Kidaty,  bis  friendship,  and  his  engagements  to  that  party,  which  be 
lahad  espoused  in  the  republic  :  ibat  there  was  nothiqg  left,  but  to 
vlie  where  the  republic  itself  now  was,  'rather  than  by  following 
HAhat  ancient  one  to  be  in  none  at  alU-^nd  that  Csesar  would 
iveadily  approve  this  conduct:*'  but  the  war  took  a  quite  differei^ 
I  turn;  and,  instead  of  Pompey's  running  away  from  Dyrrhachiom, 
r^^esar,  by  an  unexpected  defeat  before  it,  was  forced  to  retire  the 
n first,  and  leave  to  Pompey  the  credit  of  pursuing  him,  as  in  a 
kind  of  flight  towards  Macedonia* 

While  the  two  armies  were  thus  employed,  Cseliya,  now  pretor 
9t  Rome,  trusting  to  bis  power,  and  the  success  of  bis  party^ 
b^ao  to  publish  several  violent  and  odious  laws,  especially  one 
'  for  the  cancelling  of  all  debts.    This  raised  a  great  flame  in  the 
city,  till  be  was  over-ruled  and  deposed  from  his  magistracy  by 
the  consul  Servilius,  and  the  senate:  but  being  made  desperate 
by  this  affront,  he  recalled  Milofrom  his  exile  at  Marseilles,  whom 
jCa&sar  had  refused  to  restore ;  and,  in  concert  with  him,  resolved 
to  raise  some  public  commotion  in  favour  of  Pompey.    In  this 
diaposition  he  wrote  his  last  letter  to  Cicero;  id  which,  after  an 
a.ccount  of  his  conversation,  and  the  service  which  he  was  pro- 
jecting, "  you  are  asleep,"  says  be,  *'and  do  not  know  bow  open 
^nd  weak  weare  herer  what  areyou  doing?  are  you  waiting  for  a 
battle,  which  is  sure  to  be  against  you  ?  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
your  troops ;  but  ours  hate  been  long  used  to  fight  bard ;  and  to 
bear  cold  and  hunger  with  ease.*'    But  this  disturbance,   which 
began  to  alarm  all  Italy,  was  soon  ended  by  the  death  of  the  au« 
tbors  of  it,  Milo  and  Caelius,  who  perished  in  their  rash  attempt, 
-   j^ing  destroyed  by  the  soldiers  whom  they  were  endeavouring  to 
debauch.    They   had  both  attached  themselves  very  early  to  the 
interests  and  the  authority  of  Cicero,  and  were  qualified,  by  their 
parts  and  fortunes,  to  have  made  a  principal  figure  in  the  repub- 
lie,  if  they  had  continued  in  those  sentiments,  and  adhered  to  his 
advice;  but  their   passioi/s,   pleasures,  and  ambition  f^ot  tne  as* 
.    cendant,  and,  through  a  factious  and  turbulent  life,  hurried  them 
on  to  tbis  wretched  fate. 

All  thoughts  of  peace  being  now  laid  aside,  Cicero's  next  ad- 
vice to  Pompey  was,  to  draw  the  war  into  length,  nor  ever  to 
^ive  C«sar  the  opportiipity  of  a  battle.    Pompey  approved  this 
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counsel,  and'  pursued  it  for  some  time,  till  be  ^ined  the  advni« 
tage  abovementioned  before  Dyrrhacbium ;  which  gave  hiniMciB. 
a  confidence  in  his  own  troops,  and  such  a  contempt  of  Cc8sr*i« 
"that  from  this  moment/'  says  Cicero,  this  great  man  ceased tc» 
be  a  general;  opposed  a  raw,   new  raised  army,  to  the  mostn^^ 
bust  and  veteran  legions;  was  shamefully  beaten;  and,  with  th^ 
loss  of  his  camp,  forced  to  fly  away  alone." 

Had  Cicero*s  advice  been  followed,  Ciesar  must  inevitably  ba?0 
been  ruined  :  for  Pompey's  fleet  would  have  cut  ofl*  all  supplied 
from  him  by  sea;  and  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  subsist  loop 
at  land  ;  while  an  enemy,  superior  in  number  of  troops,  was  per-* 
petually  harassing  him,  and  wasting  the  country:  and  the  report' 
every  where  spread  of  his  flying  from  Dyrrhacbium  before  a  vic-^ 
torious  army,  which  was  pursuing  him,  made  bis  march  everjr 
way  the  more  difficult,  and  the  people  of  the  country  more  shy  aC 
assisting  him  ;  till  the  despicable  figure  that  he  seemed  to  make^ 
raised  such  an  impatience  for  fighting,  and  assurance  of  victory  iq 
the  Pompeinn  chiefs,  as  drew  them  to  the  fatal  resolution  of  givio|* 
him  battle  at  Pharsalia.    There  was  another  motive  likewite 
suggested  to  us  by  Cicero,  which  seems  to  have  had  no  small  in- 
fluence in  determining  Pompey  to  this  unhappy  step;  his  super- 
stitious  regard   to  omens,  and  the  admonitions  of  diviners,  to 
which   his  nature  was  strongly  addicted.     The  haruspices  were 
allou  his  side,  and  flattered  him  with  every  thing  that  was  pros- 
perous :  and,  besides  those  in  his  own  camp,  the  whole  fraternity 
of  them  at  Rome  were  sending  him  perpetual  accounts  of  the  for- 
tunate and  auspicious  significations  which  they  had  observedia 
the  entrails  of  their  victims* 

But  after  all,  it  must  needs  be  owned,  that  Pompey  had  a  verj 
diflicult  part  to  act,  and  much  less  liberty  of  executing  whathe 
himself  approved,  than  in  all  theother  wars  in  which  he  had  bees 
engaged.  In  his  wars  against  foreign  enemies,  his  power  was  ab- 
solute, and  all  his  motions  depended  upon  his  own  will :  butio 
this,  besides  several  kings  and  princes  of  the  east,  who  attended 
him  in  person,  he  had  with  him  in  his  camp  almost  all  the  chief 
magistrates  and  senators  of  Rome;  men  of  equal  dignity  with 
himself,  who  had  commanded  armies,  and  obtained  triumphSi 
and  expected  a  share  in  all  his  councils,  and  that,  in  their  com- 
mon danger,  no  step  should  be  taken,  but  by  their  common  advice: 
and  as  they  were  under  no  engagement  to  his  cause,  but  wbst 
was  voluntary,  so  they  were  necessarily  to  be  humoured,  lest 
through  disgust  they  should  desert  it.  Now  these  were  all  oneasy 
in  thqir  present  situation,  and  longed  to  be  at  home  in  th^  eoi 
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liqrnient  of  their  estates  and  hooours ;  and  having  a  confldence  of 
NIctory  from  the  number  of  their  troops,  and  tl^e  reputation  of 
iieir  leader,  were  perpetually  teizing  Pompey  to  the  resolution 
^  a  battle;  charging  hinn  with  a  design  to  protract  the  war,  for 
lie  sake  of  perpetuating  his  authority ;  and  calling  him  another 
Aigamemnon,  who  was  so  proud  of  holding  so  many  kings  and  ge- 
nerals under  his  command  ;  till,  being  unable  to  withstand  their 
Veproaches  any  longer,  he  was  driven,  by  a  kind  of  shame,  and 
igainst  his  judgment,  to  the  experiment  of  a  decisive  action. 
s.  Cassar  was  sensible  of  Pompey's  difficulty,  and  persuaded  that 
int  could  not  support  the  indignity  of  shewing  himself  afraid  of 
Aghting;  and  from  that  assurauce  exposed  himself  often  more 
iTMhly  than  prudence  would  otherwise  justify  :  for  his  besieging 
Pompey  at  Dyrrhacium,  who  was  master  of  the  sea,  which  sup- 
plied every  thing  to  him  that  was  wanted,  while  his  own  army 
was  starving  at  land  :  and  th«  attempt  to  block  up  entrenchments 
po  widely  extended,  with  much  smaller  numbers  than  were  em- 
ployed to  defend  them,  must  needs  be  thought  rash  and  extrava- 
IpiQt,  were  it  not  for  the  expectation  of  drawing  Pompey  by  it  to 
m  general  engagement;  for  when  he  could  not  gain  that  end,  his 
perseverance  in  the  siege  had  like  to  have  ruined  him,  and  would 
inevitably  have  done  so,  if  he  had  not  quitted  it,  as  he  himself 
afterwards  owned. 

It  must  be  observed  likewise,  that  while  Pompey  had  any 
walls  or  entrenchments  between  him  and  Caesar,  not  all  Cssar's 
▼igour,  nor  the  courage  of  his  veterans,  could  gain  the  least  ad« 
▼antage  against  him;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  Ceesar  was  baf- 
fled and  disappointed  in  every  attempt.  Thus  atBrundisium 
he  could  make  no  impression  upon  the  town,  till  Pompey  at  full 
leisure  had  secured  his  retreat,  and  embarked  his  troops:  and 
at  Dyrrachium,  the  only  considerable  action,  which  happened 
between  them,  was  not  only  disadvantageous,  but  idmost  fatal 
to  him.  Thus  far  Pompey  certainly  shewed  himself  the  greater 
captain,  in  not  suffering  a  force,  which  he  could  not  resist  in  the 
field,  to  do  him  any  hurt,  or  carry  any  point  against  him  ;  since 
that  depended  on  the  skill  of  the  general.  By  the  help  of  en- 
trenchments,  he  knew  how  to  make  his  new  raised  soldiers  a 
match  for  C^^sar's  veterans ;  but  when  he  was  drawn  to  encounter 
bim  on  the  open  plain,  be  fought  against  insuperable  oJds,  by 
deserting  *•  bis  proper  arms,"  as  Cicero  says,  "of  caution,  council 
and  authority,  in  which  he  was  superior,  and  committed  his  fate 
to  swords  and  spears,  and  bodily  strength,  in  which  bis  enemies 
far  excelled  him." 
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Cicero  wa»  not  present  at  tlie  battle  of  Pbareslin.  bw  rt 
behind  at  Dyrrliachium  mucli  out  of  luKnoor.  as  wellm 
order:  tiis  discontent  10  (tee  all  tliinga  poing  wronROBlW 
and  contrary  to  bis  advice,  litd  brought  opori  hinianillb 
body,  and  weak  iliite  of  health  :  which  made  bim  dtthor* 
lie  coiniiioii'l ;  but  he  promised  Pomppy  lo  follew,  ao^t* 
with  biin,  nstoon  as  his  health  permitted  ;  and,  qi  b  pW^ 
■incerity,  sent  his  son  in  ihc  mean  while  along  mthhiit 
though  very  youn^,  behaved  himtelf  caUanily,  and  actjitifti 
a[)piause  by  hm  dexierily  of  riding  and  throwing  tliejtTtt 
performing  every  other  part  of  mditary  discipline  at  ihel 
oneof  tUe  winga  of  horse,  of  whit-b  Pompey  had  e'""'' 
command.  Catoalaid  behind  also  in  the  cinip  si  Dyrrbi 
which  hecommanded  with  fifteen  cohoris,  wheiiLahienuil 
Ihem  the  news  of  Poinpey's  defeat:  upon  which  Cilo 
the  command  In  Cicero  as  the  superior  in  dtgnity;  ai 
bia  refusal  of  ii,  as  Plutarch  tells  u«.  young  Pompey 
enraged,  that  he  drew  his  sword,  and  would  have  ki 
iipoQ  the  spot,  if  Cato  had  not  prevented  it.  Thit 
not  mentioned  by  Cicero,  yet  it  seems  to  be  referred 
speech  for  Marcellus,  wliere  he  says,  that  io  the  vei 
had  been  a  perpetnal  nsserior  of  peace,  to  the  hiizard  e^ 
life.  But  the  ivritched  newa  from  Pharaalia  threw  ihei 
such  a  consternation,  that  they  presently  took  shipping 
persed  themselves  severally,  as  their  hopes  or  inclin 
tbem,  into  the  diflPerent  provinces  of  the  empire.  Tb 
psrt  who  were  determined  to  renew  the  war.  went  dii 
Attic,  tbe  general  rendezvous  of  their  scattered  forci 
otfaen,  wbo  were  diapoaed  to  expect  the  farther  issue 
sod  take  auch  meaauret  as  fortune  oOered,  retired  to  Ai 
Cicero  was  reaolved  lo  make  this  tbe  end  of  the  war  t 
and  recotnjnended  the  same  conduct  to  his  friends; 
that  as  they  had  been  no  match  forCsaar,  when  en 
could  not  hope  to  beat  him,  when  shattered  and  brcAe 
after  a  miierable  campaign  of  about  eighteen  montht 
mitted  himself  without  hesitation  to  the  mercy  of  the 
and  landed  &g«in  at  Brundisium  about  the  end  of  Goto 
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^uPlCICERO  no  sooner  returned  to  Italy,  tbao  be  began  to  n» 

t,  that  he  had  been  too  basty  in  coming  bome,  before  the 

ir  was  determined,  and  without  any  invitation  from  the  cos* 

»ror ;  and,  in  a  time  of  that  general  licence,  bad  reason  to  ap-r 

rhend  some  insult  from  the  soldiers,  if  be  ventured  to  appear 

public  with  his  fasces  and  laurel;  and  yettodrop  them,  would 

a  diminution  of  that  honour  which  be  bad  received  from  the 

»man  people,  and  the  acknowledgement  of  a  power  superior  to 

'the  laws:  he  condemned  himself,  therefore,  for  not  continuing 

^.ifbroad,  in  some  convenient  place  of  retirement  till  he  had  been 

extent  for,  or  things  were  better  settled.    What  gave  him  the 

greater  reason  to  repent*  of  this  step  was,  a  message  that  he  re- 

^     ceived  from  Antony,  who  governed  all  in  Csesar*s  i^bsence,   and 

^^  with  the  same  churlish  spirit  with  which  be  would  have  led  him 

*'  before  in  Italy  against  his  will,  seemed  now  disposed  to  drive 

"^  him  out  of  it ;  for  he  sent  him  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  Caesar, 

in  which  Caesar  signified,  **  that  be  had  beard  that  Cato  and  Me« 

tellus  were  at  Rome,  and  appeared  openly  there,  which  might 

occasion  some  disturbance;  wherefore  he  strictly  enjoined,  that 

none  should  be  suffered  to  come  to  Italy  withouta  special  licence 
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from  himself.'*  Antony  therefore  desired  Cicero  to  excase  him, 
since  he  could  not  help  obeying  Caesar's  commands:  but  Cicero 
sent  L.  Lamia  to  assure. him,  that  Caesar  had  ordered  Dolabellt 
to  write  to  him  to  come  to  Italy  as  soon  as  he  pleased ;  and  that 
he  came  upon  the  authority  of  Dolat>ella's  letter :  so  that  Antoay, 
in  the  edict  which  he  published  to  exclude  the  Pompeians  from 
Italy,  excepted  Cicero  by  name;  which  added  still  to  his  morti« 
lication,  since  all  his  desire  was  to  be  connived  at  only,  or  tacitly 
permitted,  without  being  personally  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  his  party. 

But  he  had  some  other  grievances  of  a  domestic  kind,  which 
concurred  also  to  make  him  unhappy ;  his  brother  Quintus  with 
his  son,  after  their  escape  from  Pharsalia«  followed  Caesar  into 
Asia,  to  obtain  their  pardon  from  him  in  person.  Quintus  bad 
particular  reason  to  be  afraid  of  his  resentment,  on  account  of  the 
relation  which  he  had  borne  to  him,  as  one  of  his  lieutenants  ia 
Gaul,  where  he  had  been  treated  by  him  with  great  generosity; 
so  that  Cicero  himself  would  have  dissuaded  him  from  going  over 
to  Pompey,  but  could  not  prevail;  yet,  in  this  common  calamity, 
Quintus,  in  order  to  make  his  own  peace  the  more  easily,  resolved 
to  throw  all  the  blame  upon  his  brother,  and,  for  that  purpoie, 
made  it  the  subject  of  all  his  letters  and  speeches  to  Caesar's  frieodi, 
to  rail  at  biro  in  a  manner  the  most  inhuman. 

Cicero  was  informed  of  this  from  all  quarters,  and  that  yooag 
Quintus,  who  was  sent  before  towards  Caesar,  bad  read  an  oratioa 
to  his  friends,  which  he  had  prepared  to  speak  to  him  against  bit 
uncle.  Nothing,  as  Cicero  says,  ever  happened  more  shockiof 
to  him ;  and,  though  he  had  no  small  diffidence  of  Caesar's  incli- 
nation, and  many  enemies  labouring  to  do  him  ill  offices,  yetbii 
greatest  concern  was,  lest  his  brother  and  nephew  should  hart 
themselves  rather  than  him,  by  their  perfidy  :  for,  under  all  the 
sense  of  this  provocation,  his  behaviour  was  just  the  reverse  of 
theirs;  and  having  been  informed  that  Caesar,  in  a  certain  coo- 
versation,  had  charged  his  brother  with  being  the  author  of  their 
going  away  to  Pompey,  he  took  occasion  to  write  to  him  in  the 
following  terms: 

**  As  for  my  brother,  I  am  not  less  solicitous  for  his  safety 
than  my  own  ;  but,  in  my  present  situation,  dare  not  venture  tore- 
commend  him  to  you;  all  that  I  can  pretend  to,  is,  to  beg  that  you 
will  not  believe  him  to  have  ever  done  any  thing  towards  obstruct- 
ing my  good  oiHces  and  affection  to  you  ;  but  rather,  thatbewss 
always  the  adviser  of  our  union,  and  the  companion,  not  the 
leader  of  my  voyage:  wherefore,  in  all  other  respects,  I  leave  itlo 
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to  treat  <bini,  as  your  own  humanity,  and  bis  friendship  with 
1^  require ;  but  I  entreat  you,  in  the  nioit  pressing  manner,  that 
ipiy  not  be  tlie  cause  of  hurting  him  with  you,  on  any  account 
Mt  soever." 

■c  found  himself  likewise  at  this  time  in  some  distress  for 
■it  of  money,  which,  in  that  season  of  public  distraction, it  was 
1^  difBcuIt  to  procure,  either  by  borrowing  or  selling:  the  sum, 
r4cb  he  advanced  to  Pompey,  had  drained  him:  and  his  wife, 
ber  indulgence  to  stewards,  and,  favourite  servants,  had  made 
»t  waste  of  what  was  left  at  home;  and,  instead  of  saving  any 
mg  from  their  rents,  had  plunged  him  deeply  into  debt;  so  that 
.icus's  purse  was  the  chief  fund  which  he  had  to  trust  to  for 

present  support. 

rbe  conduct  of  Dolabella  was  a  farther  mortification  to  him  ; 
IO9  by  the  fiction  of  an  adoption  into  a  plebeian  family,  had  ob- 
paed  the  tribunate  this  year,  and  was  raising  great  tumults  and 
Iprders  in  Rome,  by  a  law,  which  he  published,  to  expunge  all 
|bta.  Laws  of  that  kind  had  been  often  attempted  by  desperate 
Ambitious  magistrates;  but  were  always  detested  by  the  better 
^  and  particularly  by  Cicero,  who  treats  them  as  pernicious 
ll  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  states,  and  sapping  the  very 
limdation  of  civil  society,  by  destroying  all  faith  and  credit 
lioog  men.  No  wonder  therefore  that  we  find  him  taking  this 
pir  so  much  to  heart,  and  complaining  so  heavily,  in  many  of 
jjp  letters  to  Atticus,  of  the  famed  acts  of  his  son.>in-law,  as  an 
l^itional  source  of  aflSiction  and  disgrace  to  him.  Dolabella  was 
fesntly  embarrassed  in  his  fortunes,  and,  whilehe  was  with  Csesar 
llfoad,  seems  to  have  left  his  wife  destitute  of  necessaries  at  home^ 
ad  forced  to  recur  to  her  father  for  her  subsistence.  Qicero 
kewise,  either  through  the  difficulty  of  the  times,  or  for  want  of 

sufficient  settlement  on  Dolabella's  part,  had  not  yet  paid  all 
er  fortune;  which  it  was  usual  to  do  at  three  different  payments, 
'ithin  a  time  limited  by  law  :  he  had  discharged  the  two  Orst, 
k1  was  now  preparing  to  make  the  third  payment,  which  he 
equently  and  pressingly  recommends  to  the  care  of  Atticus, 
•ut  Dolabella^s  whole  life  and  character  were  so  entirely  contrary 
>  the  manners  and  tempers  both  of  Cicero  and  Tullia,  that  a 
iYorce  ensued  between  them  not  long  after,  though  the  account 
f  jt  is  delivered  so  darkly,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  at  what  time  or 
rem  what  side  it  first  rose. 

In  ihese  circumstances  Tullia  paid  her  father  a  visit  at  Brundi* 
ium  on  the  thirteenth  of  June  i  but  his  great  love  for  her,  made 
heir  meeting  only  the  more  afflicting  to  him  in  that  abject  stata 
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of  theii'  fortunes;  ''I  was  so  far/*  says  be,  "from  taking  that 
pleasure  which  I  ought  to  have  done  from  the  virtue,  humanity, 
and  piety  of  an  excellent  daughter,  that  I  was  exceedingly 
grieved  to  see  so  deserving  a  creature  in  such  an  unhappy  condi- 
tion, not  by  her  own,  but  wholly  by  my  fault:  I  saw  no  reason 
therefore  for  keeping  her  longer  here,  in  this  our  common  afflic- 
tion; but  was  willing  to  send  her  back  to  her  mother  aa  soon  as 
she  would  consent  to  it." 

At  Brundisium  be  received  the  news  of  Pompey^s  death,  which 
did  not  surprise  him,  as  we  find  from  the  short  reflection  that  be 
makes  upon  it :  **  As  to  Pompeys's  end/*  says  he,  "  I  never  hsd 
any  doubt  about  it ;  for  the  lost  and  desperate  state  of  his  affairs 
bad  so  possessed  the  minds  of  all  the  kings  and  states  abroad, 
that  whithersoever  he  went,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  this  would 
be  his  fate :  I  cannot  however  help  grieving  at  its  for  I  knew  hiq 
to  be  an  honest,  grave,  and  worthy  man. 

This  was  the  short  ^nd  true  character  of  the  man  from  one  who 
perfectly  knew  him ;  not  heightened,  as  we  sometimes  find  it,  by 
the  shining  colours  of  hjs  eloquence:  nor  depressed  by  the  darker 
strokes  of  his  refeptment.     Ppmpey  had  early  acquired  the  sur- 
name of  the  Qreat,  by  that  sort  of  merit,  which  from  the  consti- 
tution of  th^  republic,  necessarily  made  him  great;  a  fame  and 
success  in  ^ar^  superior  to  what  Rome  had  ever  known  in  the 
most  celebrated  of  her  generals.    He  had  triumphed  at  three  sevev 
ra|  times  over  the  three  different  parts  of  the  known  world,  Eo« 
rope,  Asia,  Africa;  and  by  his  victories  had  almost  doubled  the 
extent,  as  well  as  the  reveques,   of  the  Roman  dominion  :  for,  u 
he  decUred  to  thp  people  on  his  return  from  the  Mitbridaticwsr, 
*^  he  had  foupd  the  lesser  Asia  the  boundary,  but  left  it  the  mid- 
dle of  their  empire/^      He  was  about  six  years  older  than  Caessr: 
and  while  Caesar,  immersed  in  pleasures,  oppressed  with  debts, 
and   suspected  by  all  honest  men,  was  hardly  able  to  show  bis 
bead  :  Pompey  was  flourishing  in  the  height  of  power  and  glory, 
and  by  tb^  consent  of  all  parties  placed  at  the  head  of  the  re^ 
public.    This  was  the  post  that  bis  ambition  seemed  to  aim  at, 
to  be  the  first  man  in  Rome:  the  J^eader,  not  the  Tyrant  of  his 
coi^ntry :  for  b^  more  than   once   had   it  in  his  power  to  have 
made  himself  ^he  master  of  it  without  any  risk ;  if  his  virtue,  or 
bis  phlegm  at  least,  had  not  restrained  him:  but  he  lived  in  a  per? 
petual  expectation  of  receiving,  from  the  gift  of  the  people,  what 
he  did  not  care  to  seize  by  force ;  and,  by  fomenting  the  disorders 
of  the  city,  hoped  to  drive  them  to  thp  necessity  of  creating  him 
dictator.    It  is  fin  observ^tiop  of  all  tb^  historians,  that  while  Cft 
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e  no  difference  of  power,  whether  it  was  conferred  or 
:  whether  oyer  those  who  loved,  or  those  who  feared  him: 
y  seemed  to  value  none  but  what  waa  offered  ;  nor  to  have 
ire  to  govern,  but  with  the  goodfwill  of  the  governed, 
leisure  he  found  from  his  wars,  he  employed  in  the  study 
lite  letters,  and  especially  of  eloquence,  in  which  he  would 
acquired  great  fame,  if  his  genius  had  not  drawn  him  to  tb« 
dazzling  glory  of  arms:  yet  he  pleaded  several  causes  with 
tuse,  in  the  defence  of  his  friends  and  clients;  and  some  of 
in  conjunction  with  Cicero.     His  language  was  copious  and 
■ited  ;  his  sentiments  just;  his  voice  sweet ;  his  action  noble, 
^ull  of  dignity.     But  his  talents  were  better  formed  for  arms, 
the  gown :  for  though  in  both,  he  observed  the  same  dis« 
ine,  a  perpetual  modesty,  temperance,  and  gravity  of  outward 
viour;  yet  in  the'  licence  of  canips,  the  example  w^s  more 
and  striking.      His  person  was  extremely  graceful,  and  im« 
iting  respect :  yet  with  aq  air  of  reserve  and  haughtiness  which 
me  the  i^e^er^l   better  than  the  citiasen.      His  parts  were 
feious  rather  tb^n  penetrating;  and  bis  view  of  politics  but 
.  w;  for  his  chief  iastrument  of  governing  was,    dissimu- 

'■iilfon;  yet  he  h.ad  not  always  the  art  Co  conceal  his  real  senti« 
s.    As  he  was  a  better  soldier  than  a  statesman,  so  what  be 
yifoed  in  the  camp  he  usually  lost  in  the  city;  and  though  adored 
D  abroad,  was  often  affronted  and  mortified  at  home ;   till  the 
^niiprudent  opposition  of  the  senate  drove  him  to  that  alliance 
i^^th  Crassus  and  Caesar^  which  proved  fatal  both  to  himself  and 
republic.    He  took  ip  thes^  twp,  not  as  the  partners,  but  the 
^   inisters  rather  of  his  power;  that,  by  giving  them  some  share 
^.«ritb  him,  he  might  make  his  own  authority  uncontroulable:  he 
^|lwd  no  reiison  to  apprehend  that  they  coqid  ever  prove  his  rivals; 
^.«ince  neither  of  them  had  any  credit  or  character  of  that  kind 
^    wliicfa  alone  could  raise  them  above  the  laws;  a  superior  fame 
and  experience  in  war,  with  the  militia  of  the  empire  at  their  de« 
.  TOtion:  all  this  was  purely  his  own;  till   by  cherishing  Caesar^ 
.,  and  throwing  into  his  hands  the  only  thing  wh^h  be  panted, 
•   anna  and  military  command,  he  made  him  at  last  too  strong  for 
'   hhnself,  and  never  began  to  fear  him,  till  it  was  too  Ifkte ;  Cicero 
^  warmly  dissuaded  both  his  unionand  his  breach  f^ith  Caesar;  and, 
after  the  rupture,  as  warmly  still  the  thought  of  giving  him  bat- 
)tle:  if  any  of  these  counsels  had  been  followed,  Pompey  had  pre- 
*^   served  his  life  and  hoqour^  9nd  the  republic  its  liberty.     But  he. 
^     was  urged  to  bis  fa^  by  9  natural  superstition,  and  attention  to 
^^    ^boae  vain  auguries  ir|tl|  vir|)icb  be  was  flattered  by  all  the  bariii« 
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[iditi  an  ill  tUte  of  body ;  yet^  to  move 
«i  without  leave  from  bis  Dew  muten,  WM 

ible;    nor  did   Antony  encourage   it,   being 

^        ^^ay  believe,  to  see  him  well  mortified:  so  that 

^    ^"S'any  easfi  or  comfort,  but  in  the  expectation  of 

"^^^bich  made  his  stay  in  that  place  the  more  ne- 

^^■^(iportunily  of  paying  bis  early  complimeDts  to 

i^^^  him  the  greatest  UDeasioest  was,  to  be  held  still 
I^K 'bat  touched  him  the  most  nearly,  the  case  of  bit 
^^^  of  Cxaar's  dispoBition  towards  him  ;  for,  tbough 
;  -^^  dii  aaaured  liim,  not  only  of  pardon,  but  of  all  kind 
^^,  he  had  received  no  intimation  of  kindness  from' 
r,  who  nas  so  embarrassed  in  Egypt,  that  he  bad 
^  Hink  of  Italy,  and  did  nolsomuch  aa  write  a  letter 
i^f>ecemberto  June;  for,  as  be  bad  rashly  and  out  of 
i^\ere,  involved  himself  there  in  a  most  desperate  war, 
^^  of  all  his  fortunes,  he  was  ashamed,  as  Cicero  saya, 
'  thing  about  it,  till  he  had  extricated  himself  out  of 

^ies,  in  the  meantime,  bad  greatly  strengthened  them- 
nSiic,  where  P.  Varus,  who  first  seized  it  on  the  part  of 
kc,  was  supported  by  all  the  force  of  king  Juba,  Pompey'l 
H,  and  had  reduced  the  whole proviacetohisobedience; 
t  after  he  had  driven  Cato  out  of  Sicily,  being  arabitioaa 
f  arus  also  out  of  Afric,  and  having  transported  thither 
i>art  of  four  legions,  which  Cseaar  had  committed  to  biro, 
ir  some  little  success  upon  his  landing,  entirely  defeated 
royed,  with  his  whole  army,  in  an  engagement  with  Sa* 
ig  Juba's  general, 

rasa  young  nobleman  of  shining  parts;  admirably  formed 
re  to  adorn  the  character  in  which  his  father  and  grand- 
ad flourished  before  him,  of  one  of  tiie  principal  oralora 
>.  Upon  bis  entrance  into  the  forum,  he  waa  committed 
ire  of  Cicero :  but  a  natural  propensity  to  pleasure,  stU 
by  the  example  and  counsels  of  bis  perpetual  companion 
hurried  him  into  all  the  extravagance  of  expence  and 
ery  ;  for  Antony,  who  always  wanted  money,  with  which 
tounded,  was  ever  obsequious  to  bis  will,  and  ministering 
sts,  for  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  own  :  so  that  no 
.rchased  for  the  use  of  lewdness,  was  more  in  a  master's 
,ban  Antony  in  Curio's.  He  was  equally  prodigal  of  bit 
and  bis  modesty;  and  not  only  of  bia  own.  but  other 
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pices:  h«   had  seen  tlie  snme  temper    in  MarJus  and  Sylli, nj 
observed  ihe   happy  effects  of  it;  but  they  assumed  it  only  on 
policv.  lie  out  or  principle.      They  used   it  to  animate  their  letl 
diers,  when  they  had  found  n  probable  opportunity  of  Bphiinf;! 
but  he,  Rcainflt  all  prudence  and  probability,  was  enrouri^edljl 
it  to  fight  to  hit  own  ruin.     He  saw  alt  his  mistakes  at  last,  *l 
it  was  out  of  his  power  to  correct  them;  and    >n   his  wrelcbtl 
tWffht  from  Pharsalia  was  forced  to  confess,   that  he   had  tmid 
too  much  to  his  hopex;  and  (hot  Cicero  had  judged  belter,  itl 
seen  farther  intothinRs  than  he.     The  resolution  of  seeking  refugi 
in  Eeyp'i  finished   the  sad  catastrophe  of  this  great  man:  tk. 
father  of  the  reipnJnir  prince  bad  been  bigblv  ohl  iged  to  hira  ft 
bis  protection  at  Rome,  and  restoration  to  his  kingdom  ;  nn^  thi 
•on  had  sent  ■  considerable  fleet  to  his  assistance  in  the  pretest 
war:  but,  in  this  ruin  of  his  fortunes,  what  f^ratiludp  wastbtn 
to  be  expected  from  a  court,  Roverned  by  eunuchs  and  mercennj 
Greeks  ?  Jill  whose  politics  turned,  not  on  the  honour  of  thekiiy, 
but  the  estahlishment  of  their  own  power;  which  was  likely tt 
be  eclipsed  hy   the  admission  of  Pomp^v.       How  happv  hidil 
been  for  him   to  have  died  in  that  sickness,  when   all  Italy  m 
puttintr  up  vows  and  prayers   for  his  safety  ?   or,  if  he  bad  fills 
by  chance  of  war  on  tlie  plains  of  Pharealia.  in  the  defence  of ' 
country's  liberty,  he  had  died  still  elorioos,  ihoueh  unfortuntt 
but,  as  if  hp  bad  been  reserved  for  an  example  of  the  imelabiltl 
of  human  erealness,  he,  who  a  few  days  before  commanded  ki 
and  consuls,  and  all  the  noblest  of  Rome,  was  sentenced  to  di 
a  council  of  slaves :  murdered  by  a  base  deserter :   cast  out  nal 
and  headless  on  the  Keyptian  strand;   and  when  the  whole 
as  Velleiua  says,  had  scarce  been  euRicient  for  his  victories,  c( 
not  find  a  spot  upon  it  at  last  for  a  grave.      His  body  was 
on  the  shore  by  one  of   his  freedmen,  with  the  planks  of  an 
fishinehoat:  and  his  ashea   beinp  conveyed  to  Home,  were  de- 
posited privately  by  his  wife  Cornelia  in  a  vault  of  his  A4ban  villi. 
The  Egyptians  however  raised  a  monument  to  him  on  the  plice, 
and  adorned  it  with  fieures  of  brass,  which  beine  Hefaced  after- 
wards by  time,  and  buried  almost  In  aandand  rubbish,  was  sought 
outand  restored  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian. 

On  the  newsof  Pompey's  death,  C<etar  was  declared  rlictator 
the  second  time  in  his  absence,  and  M.  Antony  the  master  of  bis 
borsOjWhoby  virtue  of  that  post  governed  all  things  absolutely  in 
Italy.  Cicero  continued  all  the  whileat  Brundlsium,  in  a  situatioa 
wholly  disagreeable,  and  wortetohim,  beer>"<  *han  any  punisb' 
meat;  fortheair  ofthe  place  begaatosf  <,«id«tothl 
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aneMineti  of  mind,  added  ao  ill  state  of  body ;  yet»  to  more 
nearer  towards  Rome,  without  leave  from  bis  new  masters,  was 
not  thought  adviseable;  nor  did  Antony  encourage  it,  being 
pleased  rather,  we  may  believe,  to  see  him  well  mortified:  so  that 
be  bad  no  hopes  of  any  ease  or  comfort,  but  in  the  expectation  of 
Caesar's  return ;  which  made  his  stay  in  that  place  the  more  ne- 
ceaaary,  for  the  opportunity  of  paying  his  early  compliments  to 
him  at  landing. 

But  what  gave  him  the  greatest  uneasiness  was,  to  be  held  still 
in  suspense,  in  what  touched  him  the  most  nearly,  the  case  of  his 
own  safety,  and  of  Caesar's  disposition  towards  him ;  for,  though 
an  Caesar's  friends  assured  him,  not  only  of  pardon,  but  of  all  kind 
of  favour ;  yet  he  had  received  no  intimation  of  kindness  from^ 
Caesar  himself,  who  was  so  embarrassed  in  Egypt,  that  be  had 
M  leisure  to  think  of  Italy,  and  did  not  so  much  as  write  a  letter 
thither  from  December  to  June:  for,  aa  be  bad  rashly  and  out  of 
gaiety,  as  it  were,  involved  himself  there  in  a  most  desperate  war^ 
to  the  hazard  of  all  his  fortunes,  he  was  ashamed,  as  Cicero  says^ 
to  write  any  thing  about  it,  till  he  had  extricated  himself  out  of 
Ibia  difficulty. 

Hia  enemies,  in  the  meantime,  had  greatly  strengthened  thero* 
selves  in  Afric,  where  P.  Varus,  who  first  seized  it  on  the  part  of 
the  republic,  was  supported  by  all  the  force  of  king  Juba,  Pompey*8 
fiiat  friend,  and  had  reduced  the  wholeproviacetobisobedience; 
for  Curio,  after  he  had  driven  Cato  out  of  Sicily,  being  ambitious 
to  drive  Varus  also  out  of  Afric,  and  having  transported  thither 
tbe  best  part  of  four  legions,  which  Caesar  bad  committed  tohiro« 
was,  after  some  little  success  upon  his  landing,  entirely  defeated 
and  destroyed,  with  his  whole  army,  in  an  engagement  with  Sa« 
bora,  king  Juba's  general. 

Curio  was  a  young  nobleman  of  shining  parta;  admirably  formed 
by  nature  to  adorn  the  character  in  which  his  father  and  grand- 
father had  flourished  before  him,  of  one  of  tbe  principal  orators 
of  Rome.  Upon  his  entrance  into  the  forum,  he  waa  committed 
to  the  care  of  Cicero:  but  a  natural  propensity  to  pleasure,  sti- 
mulated by  tbe  example  and  counsels  of  his  perpetual  companion 
Antony,  hurried  him  into  all  tbe  extravagance  of  expence  and 
debauchery  ;  for  Antony,  who  always  wanted  money,  with  which 
Curio  abounded,  was  ever  obsequious  to  bis  will,  and  ministering 
to  his  lusts,  for  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  bis  own  :  so  that  no 
boy,  purchased  for  the  use  of  lewdness,  was  more  in  a  master's 
power,  than  Antony  in  Curio's.  He  was  equally  prodigal  of  bia 
money  and  bis  modesty ;  and  not  only  of  bis  own,  but  other 
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people'!  ;  to  that  Cicero,  alluding  lo  the  infamous  elTFminiqil 
bii  liTe,  calls  liim  in  one  of  hia  letters.  Miss  Curio,  i 
the  futlier,  by  Cicero's  advice,  had  obliged  him  by  h»  piunil 
authority  loquit  Ihe  famJliiirity  of  Antony,  he  refonne^i 
duel,  aii<l.  adhering  to  ilie  instructions  and  maxims  orCiceni.^| 
came  the  favourite  of  the  city ;  the  leader  of  the  yooDg  uMa; 
and  B  wiirm  aaserter  of  the  authority  of  the  senate,  agai 
power  of  lite  iriumvimie.  After  hit  father's  death,  uponb) 
lint  lasteof  (tublic  honours,  and  admisfeion  into  the  senile,  it 
ambition  and  third  of  pupulnrity  engaged  him  in  so  iinaienci 
prodigiility,  that,  to  supply  the  magnificence  of  bis  tt>e«f,  ul 
plays,  with  which  he  entertained  the  city,  be  iras  soon  driTcna 
the  necessity  of  sellinghiniself  tnCiSsar;  having  no  rev^nofltfi, 
as  Pliny  says,  hut  from  the  discord  of  his  citizens.  For  ttiitiKi 
considered  commonly  by  the  old  writers,  am  the  chief  instrumo^ 
and  the  trumpet,  as  it  were,  of  the  civil  war  ;  in  which  bejodi 
fell  the  first  victim:  yet, after  all  his  luxury  and  debauch,  fon^ 
and  died  with  a  courage  truly  Roman  :  which  would  h^.Temer^ui 
a  belter  fate,  if  it  had  been  employed  in  a  better  cause:  for,  up* 
the  loss  of  the  battle,  and  his  best  troops,  being  adRiODishedb; 
bis  friends  to  save  himself  by  flight,  be  answered,  that,  tfe 
losing;  an  army,  which  had  been  coninutted  to  bim  by  Cmir.k 
could  never  shew  his  face  lo  bim  again;  and  so  continued  6gll 
tag,  till  be  was  killed  among  the  last  of  his  soldiers. 

Curio's  death  happened  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  (rU 
Cxsar  was  engaged  in  Sjiain  :  by  which  means  Afric  fell  enittd 
into  the  hands  ot'the  Pampeiaiis;  ami  became  the  geuenti  rendi 
Tousof  ail  that  party  ;  hither  Scipio,Calo,  and  Labienus,  conveji 
the  remains  of  tbeirscattered  troops  from  Greece,  as  Afraniusa 
Petrejus  likewise  did  from  Spain;  till  on  the  whole  they  ti 
brought  together  again  a  more  numerous  army  than  Cssar'f.a 
were  iu  such  hi};h  spirits,  as  to  talk  of  coming  over  with  it  ia 
Italy,  before  Caesar  could  return  from  Alexandria.  This  naicd 
lidently  given  out,  and  expected  at  Rome;  and  in  that  caseC 
cero  was  sure  to  be  treated  as  a  deserter:  for  while  Cicsar  lotii 
upon  all  men  as  friends,  who  did  not  act  against  him,  and  pi 
doned  even  enemies,  who  submitted  to  his  power;  it  wasa  J 
clared  law  on  the  other  side,  to  consider  all  as  enemies,  who  m 
not  actually  in  their  camp  ;  so  that  Cicero  had  nothing  no* 
wish,  either  for  himself,  or  the  republic,  but,  in  the  first  places 
peace.of  which  he  had  still  some  hopes;  or  else,  thaiCicsarini 
conquer;  whose  victory  was  like  to  prove  the  more  tempei 
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cf  the  two;  which  makeB  him  often  lament  the  unhnppy  Mtuatlon 
lo  which  he  was  reduced,  where  nothing  could  be  of  any  service 
to  bim,  but  what  he  had  always  abhored. 

Un.ler  this  anxiety  of  mind,  it  was  an  addilional  vexation  to 
bicn  to  hear  that  bis  reputation  was  attacked  at  Rome,  for  lub- 
milting  so  hastily  to  the  conqueror,  or  putting  himself  rather  at 
all  into  his  power.  Some  condemned  him  for  not  following 
Pompey  ;  Home  more  severely  for  not  going  to  Afric,  as  the  great- 
est part  had  done;  Others,  for  not  retiring  with  many  of  his  party 
lo  Achaia  ;  till  they  could  see  the  farther  progress  of  the  war:  as 
he  was  always  extremely  sensible  of  what  was  said  of  him  by 
honest  men,  so  he  begs  of  Ailicus  to  be  his  advocate ;  ai]d  givea 
him  some  hints,  which  might  be  urged  in  h  is  defence.  As  to  the 
first  charge,  for  not  following  Pompey,  he  says.  "  that  Pompey'a 
fate  would  extenuate  the  omission  of  that  step  :  of  the  second, 
that  though  he  knew  many  brave  men  lo  be  in  Afric,  yet  it  was 
his  opinion,  that  the  republic  neither  could,  nor  ought  to  be,  de- 
fended by  the  help  of  so  barbarous  and  treacherous  a  nation  :  at 
to  the  third,  he  wishes  indeed  that  he  had  Joined  himself  to  those 
in  Achaia,  an<j  owns  them  io  be  in  a  better  condition  than  him- 
self, because  liiey  were  many  of  them  together :  and  whenever 
they  returned  to  Italy,  would  be  restored  to  theirown  at  once  :" 
whereas  he  was  contined  like  a  prisoner  of  war  to  Brundisium, 
without  the  liberty  of  shrring  from  it  till  Ctesar  arrived. 

While  he  continued  in  this  uneasy  state,  some  of  his  friends  at 
Rome  contrived  to  send  him  a  letter  in  Cxsar's  name,  dated  the 
tiiath  of  February  from  Alexandria,  encouraging  him  to  lay  aside 
all  gloomy  apprehensions,  and  expect  every  thing  that  was  kind 
and  friendly  from  him  :  but  it  was  drawn  in  terms  so  slight  and 
general,  that,  instead  of  giving  him  any  satisfaction,  it  made  him 
only  suspect,  what  he  perceived  afterwards  to  be  true,  that  it 
was  forged  by  Balbus  or  Oppius,  on  purpose  lo  raise  his  spirits, 
•nd  administer  some  little  comfort  to  him.  All  hisaccounishow- 
ever  confirmed  to  him  the  report  of  Ccesar*s  clemency  and  mode> 
ration,  snd  his  granting  pardon  without  exception  to  all  who 
uked  it;  and  with  regard  to  himself,  Coeaar  sent  Quintus's  viru- 
lent letters  to  Balbus,  with  orders  toshew  ihem  to  him,  as  a  proof 
of  his  kindness  and  dislike  of  Quinius's  perfidy.  But  Cicero'a 
present  despondency,  which  interpreted  every  thing  by  bis  fears, 
made  bim  suspect  Caesar  ibemore,  for  refusing  grace  to  none; 
Bs  if  auch  a  clemency  must  needs  be  alfecied.and  bis  revengede- 
ferred  only  to  a  season  more  convenient:  and  as  to  bis  brother's 
letters,  be  fancied,  that  CKnar  did  not  seed  tbem  to  Italy,  because 
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he  condemned  them,  but  to  make  bis  present  misery  and  abject 
condition  the  more  notorious  and  despicable  to  erery  body. 

But,  after  a  long  series  of  perpetual  mortifications,  be  was  re« 
freshed  at  last  by  a  very  obliging  letter  from  Caesar,  who  con- 
firmed to  him  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  former  state  and  dignity, 
and  bade  him  resume  bis  fasces  and  stile  of  emperor  as  before. 
Caesar*s  mind  was  too  great  to  listen  to  the  tales  of  the  brother 
and  nephew ;  and,  instead  of  approving  their  treachery,  seems 
to  have  granted  them  their  pardon  on  Cicero's  account,  rather 
than  their  own ;  so  that  Quintus,  upon  the  trial  of  Cssar*s  in- 
clination, began  presently  to  change  his  note,  and  to  congratulate 
with  his  brother  on  Caesafs  affection  and  esteem  for  him. 

Cicero  was  now  preparing  to  send  his  son  to  wait  upon  Cesar, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  upon  his  journey  towards  home;  but  the 
uncertain  accounts  of  his  coming  diverted  him  a  while  from  that 
thought;  till  Ceesar  himself  prevented  it«  and  relieved  him  verj 
agreeably  from  his  tedious  residence  at  Brundiaiuro,  by  his 
sudden  and  unexpected  arrival  in  Italy;  where  he  landed  atTa- 
rentum  in  the  month  of  September;  and  on  the  first  notice  of 
his  coming  forward  towards  Rome,  Cicero  set  out  on  foot  to 
meet  him. 

We  may  easily  imagine,  what  we  find  indeed  from  his  letters^ 
that  he  was  not  a  little  discomposed  at  the  thoughts  of  this  inter- 
view, and  the  indignity  of  offering  himself  to  a  conqueror,  against 
whom  he  had  been  in  arms,  in  the  midst  of  a  licentious  and  in- 
Solent  rabble :  for  though  be  had  reason  to  expect  a  kind  reception 
from  Caesar,  yet  he  hardly  thought  bis  life,  (he  says,]  worth  beg- 
ging; since  what  was  given  by  a  master,  might  always  be  taken 
away  again  at  pleasure.  But,  at  their  meeting,  he  had  no  oc- 
casion to  say  or  do  any  thing  that  was  below  his  dignity:  for 
Csesar  no  sooner  saw  him,  than  he  alighted  and  ran  to  enobrace 
him;  and  walked  with  him  alone,  conversing  very  familiarly  for 
several  furlongs. 

From  this  interview,  Cicero  followed  Caesar  towards  Rome:  be 
proposed  to  be  at  Tusculum  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  of  October; 
and  wrote  to  his  wife  to  provide  for  his  reception  there,  with  a 
large  company  of  friends,  who  designed  to  make  some  stay  with 
him.  From  Tusculum  he  came  afterwards  to  the  city,  with  a 
resolution  to  spend  his  time  in  study  and  retreat,  till  the  republic 
should  be  restored  to  some  tolerable  state ;  having  made  his  peace 
again,  as  he  writes  to  Varro,  with  his  old  friends,  his  books,  wbo 
had  been  out  of  humour  with  him  for  not  obeying  their  precepts; 
but,  instead  of  living  quietly  with  them,  as  Varro  had  done^  com- 
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mittiog  himself  to  the  turbident  counsels  And  bazavds  of  war, 
with  faithless  companions." 

On  Caesar's  return  to  Rome,  be  appointed  P.  Vatinius  and 
Q.  Fufius  Calenus.  consuls  for  the  three  Ust  months  of  the  year: 
this  was  a  very  unpopular  use  of  his  new  power,  which  he  con- 
tinued however  to  practise  through  the  rest  of  his  reign ;  creating 
these  first  magistrates  of  the  state,  without  any  regard  to  the 
ancient  forms,  or  recourse  to  the  people,  and  at  any  time  of  the 
year;  which  gave  a  sensible  disgust  to  the  city,  and  an  early  spe* 
cimen  of  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  be  designed  to  govern 
them. 

About  the  end  of  the  year,  Csesar  embarked  for  Afric,  to  pur- 
sue the  war  against  Scipio,  and  the  other  Pompeian  generals,  who, 
assisted  by  king  Juba,  held  the  possession  of  that  province  with  a 
▼ast  army. — As  he  was  sacrificing  for  the  success  of  this  voyage, 
the  victim  happened  to  break  loose  and  run  away  from  the  altar ; 
which  being  looked  upon  as  an  unlucky  omen,  tbe  haruspex  ad- 
monished him  not  to  sail  before  tbe  winter  solstice :  but  he  took 
ship  directly,  in  contempt  of  the  admonition  ;  and,  by  that  means, 
as  Cicero  says,  came  upon  his  enemies  unprepared ;  and  before 
they  bad  drawn  together  all  their  forces.  Upon  his  leaving  the 
city,  he  declared  himself  consul,  together  with  M.  Lepidus,  for 
tbe  year  ensuing;  and  gave  the  government  of  the  Hither  Gaul  to 
9if.  Brutus;  of  Greece,  to  Servius  Sulpicius;  thefirstof  whom 
bad  been  in  arms  against  him  at  Pharsalia  ;  and  the  second  was  a 
favourer  likewise  of  the  Pompeian  cause,  and  a  great  friend  of 
Cicero,  yet  seems  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  war. 

The  African  war  now  held  the  whole  empire  in  suspense; 
ficipio*s  name  was  thought  ominous  and  invincible  on  that  ground ; 
but  while  the  general  attention  was  employed  on  the  expectation 
of  some  diecisive  blow,  Cicero,  despairing  of  any  good  from  either 
side,  chose  to  live  retired  and  out  of  sight;  and,  whether  in  the 
city  or  the  country,  shut  himself  up  with  his  books;  which,  as 
be  often  says,  '*  had  hitherto  been  the  diversion  only,  but  were 
now  become  the  support  of  his  life."  In  this  humour  of  study 
be  entered  into  a  cla&e  friendship  and  correspondence  of  letters 
with  M«  Terentius  Varro;  a  friendship  equally  valued  on  both 
•ides,  and,  at  Varro's  desire,  immortalized  by  tbe  mutual  dedica* 
tion  of  their  learned  works  to  each  other ;  of  Cicero's  Academic 
Questions  to  Varro;  and  of  Varro's  Treatise  on  the  Latin  Tongue 
to  Cicero.  Varro  was  a  senator  of  the  first  distinction,  both  for 
birth  and  merit;  esteemed  tbe  most  learned  man  of  Romie;  and 
though  now  above  four-score  years  old,  yet  continued  stiU  writing 
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aod  publishing^  books  to  his  eighty*eightb  year.  He  was  Pom- 
pe/s  lieutenant  in  Spain,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war;  bnt,  after 
the  defeat  of  Afranius  and  Petreius,  quitted  his  arms,  and  retired 
to  bis  studies;  so  that  bis  present  circumstances  were  not  very 
different  from  those  of  Cicero;  who,  in  alt  his  lettera  to  him,  be- 
wails, with  great  freedom,  the  utter  ruin  of  the  state;  and  pro? 
poses,  *'  that  they  should  live  together  in  a  strict  communicaUoo 
of  studies,  and  avoid  at  least  the  sight,  if  not  the  tongues,  of  men; 
yet  so,  that,  if  their  new  masters  should  call  for  their  help  towardf 
settling  the  republic,  they  should  run  with  pleasure,  and  assist, 
not  only  as  architects,  but  even  as  masons,  to  build  it  up  again;  or 
if  nobody  would  employ  them,  should  write  and  read  the  best 
forms  of  government ;  and,  as  the  learned  ancients  had  done  be- 
fore  them,  serve  their  country,  if  not  in  the  senate  and  forum,  yet 
by  their  books  and  studies,  and  by  composing  treatises  of  monis 
and  laws. 

In  this  retreat  he  ^rote  bis  boo)c  of  Ofatotial  Partitions:  or  the 
prt  of  ordering  apd  distributing  the  parts  of  an  oration,  so  as  t9 
lidapt  them  in  the  best  manner  to  their  proper  end,  of  moving  and 
persuading  an  audience.  It  was  written  for  the  instruction  of  bii 
son,  now  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  but  seems  to  have  been  the 
f  ude  draught  only  of  what  he  intended,  or  not  to  have  been  finish* 
ed  at  least  to  bis  satisfaction ;  since  we  find  no  metion  of  It  in  any 
pf  his  letters,  a;  of  all  of  hi?  other  pieces  which  were  prepared 
for  the  publip. 

Another  fruit  of  tbif  leisure  was  his  Dialogue  on  famooi 
Orators,  called  Brutus;  in  which  he  gives  a  short  character  of  all 
who  had  ever  flourished  either  in  Greece  or  Rome,  with  any  re- 
putation  of  eloquence,  down  to  his  own  times;  and  as  hegeoer 
rally  touches  the  principal  points  of  each  man's  life,  so  an  atten^ 
tive  reader  may  find  in  it  an  epitome,  as  it  were,  of  the  Romap 
history.  The  conference  is  supposed  to  be  held  with  Brutus  and 
Atticus  in  Cicero's  garden  at  Home,  under  the  itatue  of  Platq; 
viUom  hp  always  admired,  and  usually  imitated  in  the  manner  of 
his  dialogues;  and  in  this,  seems  to  have  copied  from  him  the 
very  form  of  his  double  title;  Brutus,  or  of  famous  orators;  Uken 
from  the  speaker  and  the  subject,  and  as  Plato's  piece,  called 
PhasdoHy  or  of  the  soul.  This  work  was  intended  as  a  supple- 
ment, or  a  fourth  book  to  the  three,  which  lie  bad  before  pub* 
lished  on  the  complete  orator.  But  though  it  was  prepared  and 
finished  at  this  time,  while  Cato  was  living,  as  it  is  intimated  in 
^som^  paru  of  it,  yet,  as  it  appears  from  the  preface^  it  was  no.t 
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made  public  till  llieyear  following,  after  the  deatb  of  his  daughter 
Tullia. 

As  at  the  opening  of  the  war  we  found  Cicero  in  <!ebl  to  Ctesar, 
BO  we  now  meet  wilh  several  hints  in  his  letters,  of  Ciesnr's  being 
indebieii  to  him.  It  arose  probably  fiom  a  mmtaagt;  Hiat  Ciceio 
bad  upon  ilie  confiscated  estale  of  Bome  Pnmpeiaii,  which  C^sar 
had  seized:  but  of  what  kind  soever  it  was.  Cicero  was  in  [tain 
for  bis  money  :  "  he  saw  but  three  ways,  lie  says,  of  gelling  it;  by 
purchasing  the  estateatCKsar's  auction  ;  or  taking  an  assignment 
on  the  purchaser;  or  compounding  for  lialf  with  the  hrukers  or 
money -jobbers  of  those  times  ;  who  would  advance  the  money  on 
those  terms.  The  first  he  declares  to  be  base,  and  ihiit  lie  would 
rather  lose  his  debt,  than  touch  any  thing  confiscaieil :  ilie  second 
he  thought  hazardous;  and  that  nobody  would  pay  any  thing  in 
Buch  uncertain  times:  the  third  he  liked  the  best,  but  deiirea 
Atticus's  advice  upon  it. 

He  riow  at  last  parted  with  hia  wife  Terentia,  whose  humour 
and  conduct  had  long  been  uneasy  to  him:  this  drew  upon  liitn 
some  censure;  for  putting  away  a  wife,  who  had  lived  m  ith  him 
above  thirty  years,  the  faithful  partner  of  his  bed  and  foitunes; 
and  the  mother  of  two  children  extremely  dear  lo  him.  But  she 
was  a  woman  of  an  imperious  and  turbulent  spirit ;  expensive 
and  negligent  in  her  private  afl'airs;  busy  and  intriguing  in  the 
public  :  and,  in  the  height  of  her  husband's  power,  seems  lo  have 
had  the  chief  hand  in  the  distribution  of  all  his  favours.  He 
had  easily  borne  here  perverseness  in  the  vigourof  health,  and  the 
flourishing  state  of  his  fortunes;  but  in  adeclining  life,  soured  bjr 
a  continual  succession  of  mortifications  from  abroad,  ihe  want  of 
ease  and  quiet  at  bome  was  no  longer  tolerable  lo  him  :  the 
divorce  however  was  not  likely  to  cure  the  d i llicii 1 1 irs  in  which 
her  managament  had  involved  him  :  fur  she  had  Itruught  him  a 
great  fortune,  which  was  all  to  be  restored  to  her  at  parting :  this 
made  a  second  marriage  necessary,  in  ordtir  lo  repair  ihe  ill  stale 
of  bia  aifairs;  and  hisfriendfi  of  both  sexes  were  busy  in  providing 
a  fit  match  for  him  :  several  parlies  were  proposed  to  him,  and 
among  others,  a  daughter  of  Pompcy  the  Great;  for  whom  lie 
aeems  to  have  had  an  inclination:  but  a  prudential  regard  to  (be 
limes,  and  the  envy  and  ruin  under  which  ibai  family  ihen  lay, 
induced  them  probably  to  drop  it.  What  ^ave  his  enrmies  the 
greater  handle  to  rally  him  was,  his  marrymti  a  bxiiilsuuie  young 
woman,  named  Publiiia,  of  an  age  difepru|tortiuii>it<^  lu  his  own,  lo 
whom  be  was  guardian;  but  she  wna  well  allied  and  rich ;  cjr- 
cnmglances   very   convenient  to  him  at   this  time ;  as  he  ioli- 
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mates  in  a  letter  to  a  friend^  who  congratulated  with  hinci  on  bit 
marriage. 
"  As  to  your  giving  me  joy,*'  says  be,  *'  for  what  I  have  done, 

1  know  you  wish  it;  but  I  should  not  have  taken  any  new  step 
in  such  wretched  times,  if,  at  my  return,  I  had  not  found  my  pri» 
vate  affairs  in  no  better  condition  than  those  of  the  republic 
For  when,  through  the  wickedness  of  those,  who,  for  my  in6oite 
kindness  to  them,  ought  to  have  had  the  greatest  concern  for  my 
welfare,  I  found  no  safety  or  ease  from  tb^ir  intrigues  and  perfidy 
within  my  own  walls,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  secure  myself 
by  the  fidelity  of  new  alliances  against  the  treachery  of  the 
old.*' 

Caesar  returned  victorious  from  Afric  about  the  end  of  July,  by 
the  way  of  Sardinia,  where  be  spent  some  days:  upon  which  Ci- 
cero says  pleasantly  to  Varro,  he  had  never  seen  that  farm  of  bis 
before,  which,  though  one  of  the  worst  that  he  baa,  b^ 'does  not 
despise.  The  uncertain  event  of  the  African  war  bad  ^pt  tbe 
senate  under  some  reserve ;  but  they  now  began  to  push  tbeir 
flattery  beyond  all  the  bounds  of  decency,  and  decreed  moreex* 
travagant  honours  to  Caesar,  than  were  ever  given  before  to  man; 
which  Cicero  often  rallies  with  great  spirit;  and  being  deter- 
mined to  bear  no  part  in  that  servile  adulation,  was  treating  about 
the  purchase  of  a  house  at  Naples,  for  a  pretence  of  retiring  itill 
farther  and  oftener  from  Rome*  But  his  friends,  who  knew  bis 
impatience  under  their  present  subjection,  and  the  free  way  of 
speaking  which  he  was  apt  to  indulge,  were  in  some  pain,  lest  be 
ahould  forfeit  the  good  graces  of  Cesar  and  his  favourites,  sod 
provoke  them  too  far  by  the  keenness  of  his  raillery.  Theypress? 
ed  him  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  times,  and  to  use  more 
caution  in  his  discourse,  and  to  reside  more  at  Rome,  especially 
when  Ceesar  was  there,  who  would  interpret  the  distance  and 
retreat  which  he  afi*ected,  as  a  proof  of  his  aversion  to  him. 

But  his  answers  on  this  occasion  will  show  tbe  real  state  of  bis 
sentiments,  and  conduct  towards  C^^^sar,  as  well  as  of  Cesar's  to- 
wards him  ;  writing  on  this  subject  to  Papirius  Psetus,  be  says, 
'*Tou  are  of  opinion  I  perceive,  that  it  will  not  be  allowed  tome, 
as  I  thought  it  might  be,  to  quit  these  affairs  of  the  city ;  you  tell 
me  of  Catulus,  and  those  times;  but  what  similitude  bavetbey 
to  these  ?  I  myself  was  unwilling  at  that  time  to  stif  from  tbe 
guard  of  the  state,  for  then  I  sat  at  the  helm,  and  held  the 
rudder;  but  am  now  scarce  thought  worthy  to  work  at  tbe 
pump,  would  tbe  senate,  think  you,  pass  fewer  decrees, 
if  I  should  live  at  Naples  ?    while  I  am  still  it  R<mie,  and 
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Attend  the  foruro^  their  decrees  are  all  drawn  at  our  friend's 
bouse;  and  whenever  it  comes  into  his  head;  my  name  is  set 
down,  as  if  present  at  drawing  them;  so  that  I  hear  from  Arme- 
nia and  Syria  of  decrees  said  to  be  made  at  my  motion,  of  which 
I  had  never  heard  a  syllable  at  home.  Do  not  take  me  to  be  in 
jest :  for  I  assure  you,  that  I  have  received  letters  from  kings; 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  to  thank  me  for  given  them 
the  title  of  king  ;  when  so  far  from  knowing  that  any  such  title 
bad  been  decreed  to  them,  I  knew  not  even  that  there  were  any 
such  men  in  being.  What  is  then  to  be  done  ?  why,  as  long  as 
our  master  of  manners  continues  here,  I  will  follow  your  advice; 
but  as  soon  as  he  is  gone,  will  run  away  to  your  mushrooms." 

In  another  letter ;  **  Since  you  express,"  says  he,  **  such  a  con- 
cern for  me  in  your  last,  be  assured,  my  dear  Pstus,  that  what- 
ever can  be  done  by  art,  (for  it  is  not  enough  toact  with  prudence, 
acme  artifice  also  must  now  be  employed)  yet  whatever,  I  say, 
can  be  done  by  art,  towards  acquiring  their  good  graces,  I  have 
already  done  with  the  greatest  care ;  nor,  as  I  believe,  without 
auccess;  for  I  am  so  much  courted  by  all  who  are  in  any  degree 
of  favour  with  Caesar,  that  I  begin  to  fancy  that  they  love  me; 
and  though  real  love  is  not  easily  distinguished  from  false,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  danger,  by  which  the  sincerity  of  it  may  be 
tried,  as  of  gold  by  fire;  for  all  other  marks  are  common  to  both, 
yet  I  have  one  argument  to  persuade  me  that  they  really  love  me; 
because  both  my  condition  and  theirs  is  such  as  puts  them  under 
no  temptation  to  dissemble  ;  and  as  for  him  who  has  all  power,  I 
•ee  no  reason  to  fear  any  thing ;  unless  that  all  things  become  of 
course  uncertain,  when  justice  and  right  are  once  deserted:  nor 
can  we  be  sure  of  any  thing  that  depends  on  the  will,  not  to  say 
the  passion,  of  another.  Yet  I>  have  not  in  any  instance  particularly 
offended  him,  but  behaved  myself  all  along  with  the  greatest  mo- 
deration: for,  as  I  once  took  it  to  be  my  duty  to  speak  my  mind 
freely  in  that  city,  which  owed  its  freedom  to  me,  so  now,  since 
that  is  lost,  to  speak  nothing  that  may  offend  him,  or  his  principal 
friends,  but  if  I  would  avoid  all  offence,  of  things  said  facetiously, 
or  by  way  of  raillery,  I  must  give  up  all  reputation  of  wit ;  which 
I  would  not  refuse  to  do,  if  I  could.     But  as  toCeesar  himself,  he 
has  a  very  piercing  judgment :  and  as  your  brother  Servius,  whom 
I  take  to  have  been  an  excellent  critic,  would  readily  say,  "this 
verse  is  not  Plautus's,  that  verse  is;**  having  formed  his  ears  by 
great  use,  to  distinguish  the  peculiar  stile  and  manner  of. different 
poets;  so  Ceesar,  I  hear,  who  has  already  collected  some  volumes 
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of  apophthegms,  ifany  thing  he  brought  to  him  for  mine,  which  is 
not  so,  presently  rejects  it :  which  he  now  does  the  more  easily, 
because  his  friends  live  almost  continually  with  me;  and  in  the 
variety  of  discourse,  when  any  thing  drops  from  tne,  which  they 
take  to  havesome  humouror  spirit  in  it,  they  carry  it  always  to  him, 
with  the  other  news  of  the  town,  for  such  are  his  orders;  so  that  if 
he  hears  any  thing  besides  of  mine  from  other  persons,  he  does  not 
regard  it.  I  have  no  occasion  therefore  for  your  example  ofiEno- 
inauB,  though  aptly  applied  from  Accius;  for  what  is  the  envy, 
which  you  speak  of?  or  what  is  there  in  me  to  be  envied  now? 
but  suppose  there  was  every  thing:  it  has  been  the  constant  opinion 
of  philosophers,  the  only  men,  inmy  judgment,  who  havearight 
notion  of  virtue,  that  a  wise  man  has  nothing  more  to  answer  for, 
than  to  keep  himself  free  from  guilt:  of  which  I  take  myself  to  be 
clear,  on  a  double  account;  because  I  both  pursued  those  mea- 
sures, which  were  tbejustest;  and  whenlsaw  thatlhadnotstrengb 
enough  to  carry  them,  did  not  think  it  my  business  to  contend 
by  force  .with  those  who  were  too  strong  for  me.  It  is  certain, 
therefore,  that  I  cannot  be  blamed,  in  what  concerns  the  pa^t  of  a 
good  citizen:  all  that  is  now  left,  is,  not  to  say  or  do  any  thing 
fool  ishly  or  rashly  against  the  men  in  power :  which  I  take  also  to 
be  the  part  of  a  wise  man.  As  for  the  rest,  what  people  may 
report  to  be  said  by  me,  or  how  he  may  take  it,  or  with  what  since- 
rity those  live  with  me,  who  now  so  assiduously  court  me,  it  is  not 
in  my  power  toanswer.  I  comfort  myself  therefore  with  thecon- 
sciousnessof  my  former  conduct,  and  the  moderation  of  my  pre* 
sent,  and  shall  apply  your  similitude  from  Accius,  not  only  totbe 
case  of  envy,  but  of  fortune :  which  I  consider  as  light  and  weak, 
and  what  ought  to  be  repelled  by  a  firm  and  great  mind,  as  waves 
by  a  rock.  For  since  the  Greek  history  is  full  of  examples,  how 
the  wisest  men  have  endured  tyrannies  at  Athens  or  Syracuse; 
and.  when  tlieir  cities  were  enslaved,  have  lived  themselves  ia 
some  measure  free;  why  may  not  I  think  it  possible  to  maintain 
my  rank  so,  as  neither  to  offend  the  mind  of  any,  nor  hurt  my 
own  dignity? — &c.'* 

P^etus  having  heard,  that  Caesar  was  going  to  divide  some 
lands  in  his  neighbourhood  to  the  soldiers,  began  to  be  afraid  for 
bia  own  estate,  and  writes  to  Cicero,  to  know  how  far  that  dis- 
tribution would  extend;  to  which  Cicero  answers:  Are  not  you  a 
pleasant  fellow,  who,  when  Bal bus  has  just  been  with  you,  ask 
me  what  will  become  of  those  towns  and  their  lands?  as  if  either 
I  knew  any  thing,  that  Balbus  does  not;  or  if  atany  timelchance 
to  know  any  think,  I  do  not  kiiow  it  from  him :  nay  it  is  you 
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ither,  if  you  love  me,  to  let  me  know  what  will  become  of 
►r  you  had  it  in  your  power  to  have  learnt  it  from  bim,  either 

or  Ht  least  when  drunk;  But  as  for  me,  my  dear  PsetuSy  I 
lone  enquiring  about  those  things:  first,  because  we  have 
f  lived  near  four  years,  by  clear  gain,  as  it  were:  if  that 

called  gain,  or  this  life,  to  outlive  the  republic :  secondly, 
e  I  myself  seem  to  knew  what  will  happen;  for  it  will  be» 
irer  pleases  the  strongest ;  which  must  always  be  de« 
by  arms  :  it  is  our  part,  therefore,  to  be  conteitt  with 
18  allowed  to  us:  he  who  cannot  submit  to  this,  ought  to 
hosen  death.  They  are  now  measuring  the  fields  of  Veise 
ipense:  this  is  not  far  from  Tusculum:  yet  I  fear  nothings 
^  it  whilst  I  may;  wish  that  I  always  may;  but  if  it  should 
n  otherwise,  yet  since,  with  all  my  courage  and  philosophy, 
\  thought  it  best  to  live,  I  cannot  but  have  an  aifection  for 
y  whose  benefit  I  hold  that  life:  who,  if  he  has  an^iocli- 

to  restore  the  republic,  as  he  himself  perhaps  may  desire^ 
e  all  ought  to  wish,  yet  he  has  linked  himself  so  with  others, 
le  has  not  the  power  to  do  what  he  would.  But  I  proceed 
r;  for  I  am  writing  to  you:  be  assured  however  of  this, 
ot  only  I,  who  have  no  part  in  their  counsels,  but  even  the 
himself,  does  not  know  what  will  happen.  We  are  slaves 
I,  he  to  the  times:  so  neither  can  he  know,  what  the  times 
'quire,  nor  we,  what  he  may  intend,  &c. 
I  chiefs  of  the  Caesarian  party^  who  courted  Cicero  so  much 
i  time,  were  Balbus,  Oppius,  Matius,  Pansa,  Hirtius,  Dola« 

they    were  all  in  the  first  confidence  with  Caesar,  yet  pro* 

the  utmost  affection  for  Cicero  ;  were  every  morning  at 
ree,  ^nd  perpetually  engaging  him  to  sup  with  them;  and 
o  last  employed  themselves  in  a  daily  exercise  of  declaim* 
his  house,  for  the  benefit  of  his  instruction:  of  which  he 
the  following  account  in  hisfarmiliar  way  to  Pceius:  *'  Hir^^ 
nd  Dolabella  are  my  scholars  in  speakihg;  my  masters  in 
:  for  you  have  heard,  I  guess,  how  they  declaim  with  me, 
with  them.*'  In  another  letter,  he  tells  him,  **  that  as  king 
sius,  when  driven  out  of  Syracuse,  turned  scho<)Umaster  at 
h,  so  he,  having  lost  bis  kingdom  of  the  forum,  had  now 
\  a  school — to  which  he  merrily  invites  Pstus,  with  the 
•fa  seat  and  cushion  next  to  himself,  as  his  usher."  Butter 
more  seriously,  "  I  acquainted  you,"  says  he,"  before,  that 
intimate  with  them  all,  and  assist  at  their  counsels:  I  see 
ison  vh>  I  should  not— for  it  is  not  the  same  thing  to  bear 
must  be  borne,  and  to  approve  what  ought  not  to  heap- 
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proved.^    And  again  :  ''  I  do  not  forbear  to  sup  with  those  wbo 
now  rule  :  what  can  I  do?  we  must  comply  with  the  times,"* 

The  only  use  which  he  made  of  all  this  favour  was,  to  screen 
himself  from  any  particular  calamity  in  the  general  misery  of  the 
times  ;  and  to  serve  those  unhappy  men,  who  were  driven  from 
their  country  and  their  families,  for  their  adherence  to  that  cause 
which  he  himself  had  espoused;  Caesar  was  desirous  indeed  to 
engage  him  in  his  measures,  and  attach  him  insensibly  to  bii 
interests  :  but  he  would  bear  no  part  in  an  administration  estab^ 
lished  on  the  ruins  of  his  country  ;  nor  ever  cared  to  be  acquainted 
with  their  affairs,  or  to  enquire  what  they  were  doing:  so  that, 
whenever  he  entered  into  their  councils,  as  be  sigoiBes  above  to 
varro,  it  was  only  when  the  case  of  some  exiled  friend  required 
it ;  for  whose  service  he  scrupled  no  pains  of  soliciting,  and  at* 
tending  even  Caesar  himself;  though  he  was  sometimes  shocked, 
as  he  complains,  by  the  difficulty  of  access,  and  the  indignity  of 
waiting  in  anantichamber;  not  indeed  through  Caesar's  fault,  wbo 
was  always  ready  to  give  him  audience ;  but,  from  the  multiplicity 
of  bis  affairs,  by  whose  hands  all  the  favours  of  the  empire  were 
dispensed.  Thus,  in  a  letter  to  Ampins,  whose  pardon  be  had 
procured, — "  I  have  solicited  your  cause/'  says  he,  **  moreeagerly 
than  my  present  situation  would  well  justify  :  for  my  desire  to 
see  you,  and  my  constant  love  for  you,  most  assiduously  cultivated 
on  your  part,  over-ruled  all  regard  to  the  present  weak  condition 
of  my  power  and  interest.  Every  thing  that  relates  to  your  re* 
turn  and  safety  is  promised,  confirmed,  fixed, and  ratified:  Isaw 
knew,  was  present  at  every  step*,  for,  by  good  luck,  I  have  all 
Caesar's  friends  engaged  to  me  by  an  old  acquaintance  and  friend 
ship  :  so  that,  next  to  him,  they  pay  the  first  regard  to  me :  Paosa, 
Hirtius,  Balbus,  Oppius,  Matins,  Poslumius,  take  all  occasions  to 
give  me  proof  of  their  singular  affection.  If  this  had  been  sought 
and  procured  by  me,  I  should  have  no  reason,  as  things  now  stand, 
to  repent  of  my  pains :  but  I  have  done  nothing  with  the  view  of 
serving  the  times  ;  [  had  an  intimacy  of  long  standing  with  tbem 
all ;  and  never  gave  over  soliciting  them  on  your  behalf:  I  found 
Pansa  however  the  readiest  of  them  all  to  serve  you,  and  oblige 
me  ;  who  has  not  only  an  interest,  but  authority  with  Caesar,"  &c. 

But,  while  he  was  thus  caressed  by  Caesar's  frienda,  be  was 
not  less  followed,  we  may  imagine,  by  the  friends  of  the  republic: 
these  had  always  looked  upon  him  as  the  chief  patron  of  tbeir 
liberty;  whose  counsels,  if  they  had  been  followed,  would  bare 
preserved  it;  and  whose  authority  gave  them  the  only  hopes  that 
were  left»  of  recovering   it:  so  that  his   bouse   was  as  roucii 
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frequented,  and  bis  levee  at  much  crowded  as  ever ;"  since 
•people  HOW  flocked/'  he  says,  **  to  see  a  good  citizen,  as  a  sort  of 
rarity."  In  another  letter,  giving  a  short  account  of  his  way  of 
life,  he  says,  **  Early  in  the  morning,  I  received  the  compliments 
of  many  honest  men,  but  melancholy  ones;  as  well  as  of  these 
gay  conquerors;  who  shew  indeed  a  very  officious  and  affection- 
ate regard  to  me.  When  these  visits  are  over,  I  shut  myself  up 
10  my  library,  either  to  write  or  read  :  here  some  also  come  to 
bear  me,  as  a  man  jof  learning;  because  I  am  somewhat  more 
learned  than  they  ^  the  rest  of  my  time  I  give  to  the  care  of  my 
ibody :  for  I  have  now  bewailed  my  country  longer  and  more 
lieavily,  than  any  mother  ever  bewailed  her  only  son.** 

It  is  certain,  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  republic  so  parti^ 
cularly  engaged,  both  by  principle  and  interest,  to  wish  well  tb 
its  liberty,  or  who  had  so  much  to  lose  by  the  subversion  of  it  as 
be:  for  as  long  as  it  was  governed  by  civil  methods,  and  stood 
jipon  the  foundation  of  its  laws,  he  was  undoubtedly  tbe  6rst 
citizen  in  it;  had  the  chief  influence  in  the  senate;  the  chief 
jiuthority  with  tbe  people:  and,  as  all  his  hopes  and  fortunes 
were  grounded  on  the  peace  of  his  country,  so  all  his  labours  and 
Studies  were  perpetually  applied  to  the  promotion  of  it;  it  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  in  the  present  situation  of  tbe  city,  oppressed 
by  arms,  and  a  tyrannical  power,  to  And  him. so  particularly  trnt* 
patient  under  the  common  misery,  and  expressing  so  keen  a  sense 
i>f  the  diminution  of  his  dignity,  and  the  disgrace  of  serving,  whert 
)ie  bad  been  used  to  govern. 

Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  hnew  bis  temper  and 
principles  to  be  irreconcileable  to  his  usurped  dominion,  yet,  out 
oi  friendship  to  the  man,  and  a  reverence  for  his  character,  was 
determined  to  treat  him  with  the  greatest  humanity  :  and,  by  all 
tbe  marks  of  personal  favour,  to  make  his  life  not  only  tolerable, 
but  easy  to  him :  yet  all  that  he  could  do  had  no  other  efiect  on 
Cicero,  than  to  make  him  think  and  speak  sometimes  favourably 
of  the  natural  clemency  of  their  master;  and  to  entertain  some 
bopes  from  it,  that  he  would  one  day  be  persuaded  to  restore  the 
public  liberty  :  but,  exclusive  of  that  hope,  he  never  mentions  bis 
governmeut  but  as  a  real  tyranny ;  or  his  person  in  any  other  stile, 
than  as  the  oppressor  of  his  country. 

But  he  gave  a  remarkable  proof  at  this  time  of  his  being  no 
temporiser,  by  writing  a  hook  in  praise  of  Cato;  which  he  pub«i 
fished  within  a  few  months  after  Cato*s  death.  He  seems  to  have 
been  left  aguardian  toCato*s  son ;  as  be  was  also  to  young  Lucuir 
}us^  Cato*s  nephew  :  aqd  this  testimony  of  Cato's  friendship  an4 
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judgment  of  bim,  might  induce  him  the  more  readily  to  pty  tbii 
honour  to  his  memory.  It  was  a  matter  however  of  no  small  deli' 
beration,  in  what  manner  he  oup^ht  to  treat  the  subject:  his  friends 
advised  him  not  to  be  too  explicit  and  particular  in  the  detail  of 
Cato*8  praises;  but  to  content  himself  with  a  general  encomium, 
for  fear  of  irritating  Caesar,  by  pushing  the  argument  too  far.  Id 
a  letter  to  Atticus,  he  calls  this,  "an  Archimedian  problem; 
but  I  cannot  hit  upon  any  thing,  (says  he,)  that  those  friends  of 
yours  will  read  with  pleasure,  or  even  with  patience;  besides,  if 
I  should  drop  the  account  ofCato's  votes  and  speeches  in  the 
senate,  and  of  his  political  conduct  in  the  state,  and  give  a  slight 
commendation  ouly  of  his  constancy'and  gravity,  even  this  may 
be  more  than  they  will  care  to  hear:  but  the  man  cannot  be 
praised,  as  he  deserves,  unless  it  be  particularly  explained  how 
lie  foretold  all  that  has  happened  to  us  ;  how  he  took  arms  to 
prevent  its  happening;  and  parted  with  life  rather  than  aee  it  bap« 
pen.*'  These  were  the  topics,  which  he  resolved  to  display  with 
all  his  force ;  and,  from  the  accounts  given  of  the  work  by  an* 
liquity,  it  appears  that  he  had  spared  no  pains  to  adorn  it^  but 
extolled  Cato*s  virtue  and  character  to  the  skies. 

The  book  was  soon  spread  into  all  hands;  and  Caesar,  instead 
of  expressing  any  resentm^t,  aOected  to  be  much  pleased  with 
it;  yet  declared  that  he  would  answer  it:  and  Hirtius,  in  the 
meanwhile,  drew  up  a  little  piece  in  theformof  a  letter  to  Cicero, 
filled  with  objections  to  Cato*s  character,  but  with  high  compli- 
ments to  Cicero  himself;  which  Cicero  took  care  to  make  public, 
and  calls  it  a  specimen  of  what  Caesar's  work  was  like  to  be. 
Brutus  also  composed  and  published  a  piece  on  the  same  subject; 
as  well  as  njpother  friend  of  Cicero,  Fabius  Gallus :  but  these  were 
but  little  considered  in  comparison  of  Cicero's:  and  Brutus  had 
made  some  mistakes  in  his  account  of  the  transactions,  in  which 
Cato  had  been  concerned ;  especially  in  the  debates  on  Cataline's 
plot;  in  which  he  had  given  him  the  first  part  and  merit,  in  de^ 
rogation  even  of  Cicero  himself. 

Cssar's  answer  was  not  published  till  the  next  year,  upon  bit 
return  from  Spain  ;  after  the  defeat  of  Pompey*8  aons.  It  wast 
laboured  invective:  answering  Cicero's  book  paragraph  by  para- 
graph, and  accusing  Cato  with  all  theartand  force  of  his  rhetoric, 
as  if  in  a  public  trial  before  judges  ;  yet  with  expressions  of  great 
respect  towards  Cicero  ;  whom,  for  his  virtue  and  abilities,  he 
compared  to  Pericles  and  TUeramenes  of  Athens:  and,  in  a  letter 
upon  ittoBalbus,  which  was  shewn  by  his  order  to  Cicero,  be  said, 
Ibat,  by  the  frequent  reading  of  Cicero's  Cato,  he  was  grown  more 
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ropiotts;  but,  after  he  bad  read  Brutus*8,  thougbt  bimtelf  even 
sloquent 

Tbeae  two  rival  pieces  were  much  celebrated  at  Rome ;  and  bad 
their  several  admirers,  as  different  parties  and  interests  disposed 
men  to  favour  the  subject  or  the  author  of  each :  and  it  is  certain 
that  they  were  the  principal  cause  of  establishing  and  propagating 
that  veneration,  which  posterity  has  since  paid  to  the  memory  of 
Cato.  For  his  name  being  thrown  into  controversy,  in  that  cri- 
tical period  of  the  fate  of  Rome,  by  the  patron  of  liberty  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  oppressor  of  it  on  the  other,  became  of  course, 
n  kind  of  political  test  to  all  succeeding  ages;  and  a  perpetual  ar- 
gument of  dispute  between  the  friends  of  liberty,  and  the  flatter- 
ers of  power.  But  if  we  consider  bischaracter  without  prejudice, 
be  was  certainly  a  great  and  worthy  man ;  a  friend  to  truth,  virtue, 
and  liberty :  yet,  falsely  measuring  all  duty  by  the  absurd  rigour 
of  the  Stoical  rule,  be  was  generally  disappointed  of  the  end, 
which  he  sought  by  it,  the  happiness  both  of  his  public  and  pri- 
vate life.  In  his  private  conduct,  he  was  severe,  morose,  inex- 
orable; banishing  all  the  softer  affections,  as  natural  enemies  to 
justice,  and  as  suggesting  false  motives  of  acting,  from  favour, 
clemency,  and  compassion:  in  public  affairs  he  was  the  same; 
had  but  one  rule  of  policy, to  adhere  to  what  was  right;  without 
tegard  to  times  or  circumstances,  or  even  to  a  force  that  could 
eentroul  him :  for,  instead  of  managing  the  power  of  the  great,  so 
as  to  mitigate  the  ill,  or  extract  any  good  from  it,  he  was  urging 
It  always  to  acts  of  violence  by  a  perpetual  defiance:  so  that. 
With  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  he  often  did  great  harm  to 
the  republic.  This  was  his  general  behaviour;  yet,  from  some 
particular  facts  explained  above,  it  appears  that  his  strength  of 
mind  was  not  always  impregnable,  but  bad  its  weak  places  of 
pride,  ambition,  and  party  zeal ;  which,  when  managed  and  flat- 
tered to  a  certain  point,  would  betray  him  sometimes  into  mea- 
sures contrary  to  his  ordinary  rule  of  right  and  truth.  The  last 
iict  of  his  life  was  agreeable  to  his  nature  and  philosophy  .•  when 
he  could  no  longer  be  what  he  had  been;  or  when  the  ills  of  life 
overbalanced  the  good,  which,  by  the  principles  of  his  sect,  was  a 
just  cause  for  dying  ;  he  put  an  end  to  his  life,  with  a  spirit  and 
resolution  which  would  make  one  imagine,  that  he  was  glad  to 
have  found  an  occasion  of  dying  in  his  proper  characttfr.  On  the 
whole,  his  life  was  rather  admirable,  than  amiable;  fit  to  he 
praised,  rather  than  imitated. 

As  soon  as  Cicero  bad  published  his  Cato,  he  wrote  bia  piece 
called  the  Orator,  at  the  request  of  Brutus;  containing  the  plan 
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or  delineation  o{  what  he  himself  esteenned  the  moat  perfect elo* 
queuce  or  manner  of  speaking.  He  calls  it  the  fifth  part  or  book, 
designed  to  complete  the  argument  of  his  Brutua,  and  the  other 
three,  on  the  same  subject.  It  was  received  with  ereat  approba- 
;tion;  and,  in  a  letter  to  Lepta,  who  had  complimented  him  upon 
it,  he  declares,  that  whatever  judgment  he  had  in  speaking,  be 
'.bad  thrown  it  all  into  that  work,  and  was  content  to  risk  bis  re* 
.putation  on  the  merit  of  it. 

He  now  likewise  spoke  that  famous  speech  of  thanks  toCssar, 
for  the  pardon  of  M.  Marcellus;  which  was  granted  upon  the  in* 
tercession  of  the  senate.  Cicero  had  a  particular  friend$>liip  with 
all  the  family  of  the  Marcelli;  but  especially  with  this  Marcui; 
who  from  the  defeat  of  Pompey  at  Pharsalia,  retired  to  Mitylene 
in  Lesbos,  where  he  lived  with  so  much  ease  and  satisfaction  to 
himself  in  a  philosophical  retreat,  that  Cicero,  as  it  appears  from 
iiis  letters,  was  forced  to  use  ail  hia  art  and  authority  to  persuade 
him  to  return,  and  take  the  benefit  of  that  grace  which  they  had 
been  labouring  to  obtain  for  him.  But  how  ihe  affair  ^  as  trans- 
acted, we  may  learn  from  Cicero's  account  of  it  to  Serv.  Suipiciui, 

.who  was  then  proconsul  of  Greece -"  Your  condition,"  sayi 

iie,  "  is  better  than  ours  in  this  particular,  that  you  dare  venture 
to  write  your  grievances:  we  cannot  even  do  that  with  safety: 
not  through  any  fault  of  the  conqueror,  than  whom  nothing  cao 
be  more  moderate,  but  of  victory  itself,  which  in  civjl  wars  is 
always  insolent;  we  have  had  the  advantage  of  you  however  in 
one  thing;  in  being  acquainted  a  littler  sooner  than  you,  with  the 
pardon  of  your  colleague  Marcellus:  or  rather  indeed  in  seeiqg 
bow  the  whole  affair  passed  ;  for  I  would  have  you  believe,  that, 
from  the  beginning  of  these  miseries,  or  even  since  the  public 
right  has  been  decided  by  arms,  there  has  nothing  been  done  be- 
sides this  with  any  dignity..  For  Caesar  himself,  after  haying 
complained  of  the  moroseness  of  Marcellus,  for  so  he  called  it, 
and  praised  in  the  strongest  terms  the  equfty  and  prudence  of  yoor 
conduct,  presently  declared,  beyond  all  our  hopes,  that  whatever 
offence  he  had  received  from  the  man,  he  could  refuse  nothing  to 
the  intercession  of  the  senate.  What  the  senate  did  was  this; 
upon  the  mention  of  Marcellus  hyPiso,  his  brother  Caius  having 
thrown  himself  at  Caesar's  feet,  they  all  rose  up,  anti  went  forward 
in  a  supplicating  manner  towards  Caesar :  in  short,  this  day's  work 
appeared  to  me  so  decent,  that  I  could  not  help  fancying  that  I 
saw  the  image  of  the  old  republic  reviving:  when  all,  therefore* 
who  were  asked  their  opinions  before  me,  had  returned  thanks  to 
Caesar,  excepting  Volcatius,  (for  be  declared,  that  be  would  not 
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have  done  it,  though  he  had  been  in  Ma  reel  I  U8*8  place  J  I»  at  toon 
at  I  was  called  upon,  changed  wy  naind  ;  for  I  had  resolved  with 
myself  to  observe  an  eternal  silence,  not  through  any  laziness,  but 
the  loss  of  my  former  dignity;  but  C&esar's  greatness  of  mind,  and 
the  laudable  zeal  of  the  senate,  got  the  better  of  my  resolution. 
I  gave  thanks  therefore  to  Caesar  in  a  long  speech,  and  have  de- 
prived myself  by  it,  I  fear,  on  other  occasions,  of  that  honest 
quiet,  wiiicU  was  my  only  comfort  in  these  unhappy  times  :  but 
since  I  have  hitherto  avoided  giving  him  offence,  and  if  I  had 
always  continued  silent,  he  would  have  interpreted  it  perhaps,  as 
a  proof  of  my  taking  the  republic  to  be  ruined;  I  shall  speak  for 
the  future  noi  often,  or  rather  very  seldom  ;  so  as  to  manage  at 
the  same  time  both  his  favour,  and  my  own  leisure  for  study. 

Csesar,    though  he  saw  the  senate  unanimous  in  their  petition 
for  Marceilus,  yet  took  the  pains  to  call  for  the  particular  opinion 
of  every  senator  upon  it;  a  method  never  practised,  except  in 
cases  of  debate  and  where  the  house  was  divided ;   but  he  wanted 
the  psual  tribute  of  flattery  upon  tbisactof  grace,  and  had  a  mind 
prot)ably  to  make  an  experiment  of  Cicero's  temper,  and  to  draw 
from  him  especially  some  incense  on  the  occasion;   nor  was  he 
disappointed  of  his  aim:   for  Cicero,  touched  by  his  generosity, 
and  greatly    pleased  with  the  act  itself,  on  the  account  of  bis 
friend,  returned  thanks  to  him  in  a  speech  which,  though  made 
upon  the  spot,  yet,  for  elegance  of  diction,  vivacity  of  sentiment, 
and  politeness  of  compliment,  is  superior  to  any  thing  extant  of 
the  kind  in  all  antiquity.      The  many  fine  things  which  are  said 
in  it  of  C^sar,  have  given  some  handle  indeed  for  a  charge  of  in- 
sincerity against  Cicero ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was 
delivering  a   speech  of  thanks,  not  only  for   himself,  but  in  the 
name  and  at  the  desire  of  the  senate,  where  his  subject  naturally 
required  the  embellishments  of  oratory  ;    and  that  all  his  com- 
pliments are  grounded  on  a  supposition,  that  Caesar  intended  to 
restore  the  republic,  of  which  he  entertained  no  small  hopes  at 
this  time,   as  he  signifies  in  a  letter  to  one   of  Caesar's   principal 
friends.     This,  therefore,  he  recommends,  enforces,  and  requires 
from  him  in  his  speech,  with  the  spirit  of  an  old  Roman :  and  no 
reasonable  man  will  think  it  strange,  that  so  free  an  address  to  a 
conqueror,  in    the  height  of  all  his   power,   should  want  to  be 
tempered  with  some  few  strokes  of  flattery.      But  the  following 
passage  from  the  oration  itself  will  justify  the  truth  of  what  I  am 
saying. 

If  this,  (says  he,)  Caesar,   was  to  be   the  end  of  your  immortal 
acts,  that,  after  conquering  all  your  enemies,  you  should  leave  the 
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republic  in  the  condtlkKi  in  which  it  now  is,  cooatdcr,  I 'jtdl 
ycHi,  wfartbcr  your  diviae  virtue  would    uot  excite  mitft  u*| 
miraiion  nryou  ihan  any  «<l  glory;   for  glory    i«  iht 
fioie  of  many  and  »reat  *rtvicf  either  to  our    (tieaiit 
try,  or  lo  tlie  whole  tace  uf  mankind.       Ttii*  part   Utctffon 
mnaint :  Itiere  i«  one  act  more  lo  he  performed  by  yea  :  <a< 
bliih  tl>e  rriiublic  agnin.  that  you  may  reap  the  benefit  ufilia- 
Bclf  in  (>eaceam1  prosfierity.      When  you  have  paid  this  ill' 
your  country,  and  fuliilled  theendi  of  your  nature  by  lattntdl 
livine,  you  may  liienlHl  ua.    if  you   plea«e,    that  youhaif;'** 
lODg  enouich ;  yet  what  Is   it.  after  all,   that  we    on 
long.  III  which  there  is  an  end  ;  for  when  that  end  itoni'^K 
all  p»t  ])lea9ure  i«  tn  be  reckoned  as   nothing,    siure  do  mv 
it  tl  to  be  expected.     Thoueli  yoiif  mind.  I  know,  was  DeTfi< 
tent  wilh  theae  narrow  hound*  of  life  which  nature  h»«  M*ipi* 
to  U*.  but  inflnmed  al»-ny<  wilh  an  ardent  love  of    tmmnrulilli 
nor  it  I liiB  Indeed  to  becnnsidereda^your  life,  which  it  compnri 
in   this  body  and  breath,  but  that — that  I  »ay  i«   vour  life, 
ia  to  flnnrish  in   the  memory  of  all  ages  ;   which    posleriiT  ^ 
cherish,  and  elernily  itself  propagate.     It  ia  tr>  thin  that  you  »* 
attend;  to  this^that  you  must  form   yourself;  which   has 
thinga  already  to  admire,  yet  wants  aomethin^  still  that  it  09 
praise  in  you.     Poateriiy  wdl  be  amazed  to  hear  artd  read  ofrw 
commands, prrt»inccs,  the  Rhine,  the  ocean,  ihe  N'ite:   voot* 
numerable    battles,    incredible   victories,     infinite    monui 
sptenHid  triumph*:    but.  unless  this  city    be  eslnblished  aeaifl^ 
your  wisdom  and  counsel*,    your  name   indee.l  will    wamlerfi' 
and  wide,  yet  will  have  no  certain  seat  or  place,  at  last,  wherea 
fix  itself.     There  will  be  also  amongst  those  who  are  vet  auhon, 
the  same  controversy  that  has  been  amongst    us  ;  when  some  "if- 
extol  your  actions  to  the  skies;  others,  perhaps,   will  )^l.how^ 
ihing  defective  in  them,  and  th;il  one  thing  above  all,  if  you  shuJ^J 
not  extinguish  this  flame  of  civil  war,  hy  restoring  libertv  toviw; 
country;    for  the  one   may  be  looked  ii^ton    as  the  effect' of fite, 
but  the  other  is  the  certain  act  of  wisdom.    Pay  a  reverence  ti)e^^ 
fore  to  those  judges,  who  will  pass  judgment  upon   you  in  ijfi 
to  come,  and  wilh  less  part inlity  perhaps  than  we.  since  tlievnt'l 
neither  be  biassed  hy  allWtion  or  party,  nor  prejudiced  hy  hatif.^ 
orenvy  to  you:   and  though  tins,  as  some  falsely  iniagine,  shoui-! 
then  have  no  relation  to  you,  yet  tt  concerns    yon  certainly,  it 
the  present,  to  act  in  such  a  manner,  that    no  oblivion    mav  e(fl 
■  ibscurcthc  lust  re  of  your  prai-sts.     VariiMis  were  the  iuclrLUii.^r.! 
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of  the  citizens,  and  their  opinions  wholly  divided :  Nor  did  we 
differ  only  in  sentiments  and  wishes,  hut  in  arms  also  and  camps: 
the  merits  of  the  cause  were  dubious,  and  the  contention  be* 
tween  two  celebrated  leaders:  many  doubted  what  was  the  best; 
many,  what  was  convenient ;  many,  what  was  decent;  some  also, 
what  was  lawful/*  &c. 

But,  though  Cfsar  took  no  step  towards  restoring  the  repub- 
lic, he  employed  himself  this  summer  in  another  work  of  general 
benefit  to  mankind  ;  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  by  accom- 
modating the  course  of  the  year  to  the  exact  course  of  the  sun, 
from  which  it  had  varied  so  widely,  as  to  occasion  a  strange  con- 
fusion in  all  thf  ir  accounts  of  time. 

The  Roman  year,  from  the  whole  institution  ofNuma,  was  lu- 
nar, borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  amongst  whom  it  consisted  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty-four  days:  Numa  added  one  more  to 
them,  to  make  the  whole  number  odd,  which  was  thought  the  more 
fortunate  ;  and,  to  fill  up  the  deficiency  of  his  year,  to  the  mea* 
sure  of  the  solar  course,  inserted  likewise,  or  intercalated,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  an  extraordinary  month  of  twenty* 
two  days  every  second  year,  and  twenty-three  every  fourth,  be* 
Iweeii  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  day  of  February;  he 
committed  the  care  of  intercalating  this  month,  and  the  super* 
Dumerary  day,  to  the  college  of  priests,  who,  in  process  of  time 
partly  by  a  negligent,  partly  a  superstitious,  but  chiefly  an  arbi* 
Irary  abuse  of  their  trust,  used  either  to  drop  or  insert  them,  as  it 
was  found  most  convenient  to  themselves  or  to  their  friends,  to 
make  the  current  year  longer  or  shorter.  Thus  Cicero,  when  ha- 
rassed by  a  perpetual  course  of  pleading,  prayed,  that  there  might 
be  no  intercalation  to  lengthen  his  fatigue;  and  when  proconsul 
of  Cilicia,  pressed  Atticus  to  exert  all  his  interest  to  prevent  any 
intercalation  within  the  year,  that  it  might  not  protract  his  go* 
Tcrnment,  and  retard  his  return  to  Rome.  Curio,  on  the  contra ry, 
when  he  could  not  persuade  the  priests  to  prolong  the  year  of  bia 
tribunate,  by  an  intercalation,  made  that  a  pretence  for  abandon^ 
iog  the  senate,  and  going  over  to  Ciesar. 

This  licence  of  intercalating  introduced  the  confusion  above 
mentioned,  in  the  computation  of  their  time :  so  that  the  order  of 
all  their  months  was  transposed  from  their  stated  seasons,  the  win- 
ter months  carried  back  into  autumn,  tbe.autumnal  into  summer,  till 
Cxsar  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  this  disorder,  by  abolishing  the 
•ource  of  it,  the  use  of  intercalations :  and  instead  of  tire  Lunar  to 
establish  the  Solar  year,  adjusted  to  the  exact  measure  of  the  sun's 
Vo€-  II.  No.  52.  O 
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revolution  in  the  Zodiac,  or  to  that  period  of  time  in  which  it  re- 
turns to  the  point  from  which  it  set  out:  and  as  this,  according 
to  the  astronomers  of  that  age»  was  supposed  to  be  three  hundred 
and  sixty -five  days  and  six  hours,  so  he  divided  the  days  into 
twelve  artificial  months  ;  and,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  six 
hours,  by  which  they  fell  short  of  the  sun's  complete  course,  be 
ordered  a  day  to  be  intercalated  after  every  four  years,  between 
the   twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  of  February. 

But,  to  make  this  new  year  begin,  and  proceed  regularly,  he  was 
forced  to  insert  into  the  current  year  two  extraordinary  months, 
between  November  and  December;  the  one  of  thirty-three,  the 
other  of  thirty-four  days,  besides  the  ordinary  intercalary  moDtb 
of  twenfy-three  days,  which  fell  into  it  of  course,  which  were  all 
necessary  to  fill  up  the  number  of  days  that  were  lost  to  the  old 
year,  by  the  omission  of  intercalations,  and  to  replace  the  roootbs 
in  their  proper  seasons.  AM  this  was  effected  by  the  care  and 
skill  of  Sosigenes,  a  celebrated  astronomer  of  Alexandria,  whom 
Csesar  had  brought  to  Rome  for  that  purpose:  and  a  new  calendar 
was  formed  upon  it  by  Flavins,  a  scribe,  digested  according  to 
order  of  the  Roman  festivals,  and  the  old  manner  of  computing 
their  days,  by  Kalends,  Ides,  and  Nones,  which  was  published 
and  authorized  by  the  dictator*s  edict,  not  long  after  his  return 
from  Afric.  This  year,  therefore,  was  the  longest  that  Rome 
had  ever  known,  consisting  of  fifteen  months,  or  four  hundred 
and  forty-five  days,  and  is  called  the  last  of  the  confusion  ;  be- 
cause it  introduced  the  Julian,  or  Solar  year,  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ensuing  January,  which  continues  in  use  to  this  diy 
in  all  Christian  countries,  without  any  other  variation  than  that 
of  the  old  and  uew  stile. 

Soon  after  the  affair  of  Marcellus,  Cicero  had  another  occasion 
of  trying  both  his  eloquence  and  interest  with  Cdesar,  in  the  cause 
of  Ligarius,  who  was  now  in  exile,  on  account  of  hishavingbeen 
in  arms  against  C'<csar  in  the  African  war,  in  which  he  had  borne 
a  considerable  command.  His  two  brothers,  however,  had  always 
been  on  Caesar's  side;  and,  being  recommended  by  Pansa,  and 
warmly  supported  by  Cicero,  had  almost  prevailed  for  bis  pardon* 
of  which  Cicero  gives  the  following  account  in  a  letter  to  Liga- 
rius himself. 
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Cicero  to  Ltoarius. 

*'  I  would  have  you  to  be  ansured  that  I  employ  my  whole 
pains,  labour*  care,  study,  in  procuring  your  restoration :  for  as  I 
have  ever  had  the  greates^t  affection  for  you,  so  the  singular  piety 
and  love  of  your  brothers,  for  whom,  as  well  as  yourself,  I  have 
always  professed  the  utmost  esteem,  never  suffer  me  to  neglect  any 
opportunity  of  my  duty  and  service  to  you.  But  what  am  I  novr 
doing,  or  have  done,  I  would  have  you  learn  from  their  letters, 
rather  than  mine;  but  as  to  what  I  hope,  and  take  to  be  certain 
ID  your  affair,  that  I  chuse  to  acquaint  you  with  myself:  for  if 
any  man  be  timorous  in  great  and  dangerous  events,  apd  fearing 
always  the  worst,  rather  than  hoping  the  best,  I  am  he;  and  if 
this  be  a  fault,  confess  myself  not  to  be  free  from  it ;  yet,  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  November,  when,  at  the  desire  of  your  brothers^ 
I  bad  been  early  with  Ceesar,  and  gone  through  the  trouble  and  in* 
dignity  of  getting  access  and  audience,  when  yoor  brothers  and 
relations  had  thrown  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  I  had  said  what 
your  cause  and  circumstances  required,  I  came  away,  persuaded 
that  your  pardon  was  certain ;  which  I  collected,  not  only  from  Cee« 
tar*s  discourse,  which  was  mild  and  generous,  but  from  his  eyes  and 
looks,  and  many  other  signs,  which  I  could  better  observe  than 
describe.  It  iayour  part,  therefore,  to  behave  yourself  with  firm^ 
neas  and  courage;  and  as  you  have  borne  the  more  turbulent  part 
prudently,  to  bear  this  calmer  state  of  things  cheerfully.  I  shall 
continue  still  to  take  the  same  pains  in  your  affairs,  as  if  there 
was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  them,  and  will  heartily  supplicate  in 
your  behalf,  as  I  have  hitherto  done,  not  only  Caesar  himself,  but 
all  his  friends,  whom  I  have  ever  found  most  affectionate  to  me. 
Adieu." 

While  Ligarius*s> affair  was  in  this  hopeful  way,  Q.  Tubero, 
who  had  an  old  quarrel  with  him,  being  desirous  to  obstruct  his 
pardon,  and  knowing  Caesarto  be  particularly  exasperated  against 
all  those  who,  through  an  obstinate  aversion  to  him,  had  renewed 
the  war  in  Afric,  accused  him,  in  the  usual  form,  of  an  uncommon 
zeal  and  violence  in  prosecuting  that  war.  Cxsar  privately  en« 
Gouraged  the  prosecution,  and  ordered  the  cause  to  be  tried  in  the 
forum,  where  he  sat  upon  it  in  person^  strongly  prepossessed 
against  the  criminal,  and  determined  to  lay  hold  on  any  plausible 
pretence  for  condemning  him  :  but  the  force  of  Cicero*s  eloquence, 
e:(erted  with  all  bis  skill  in  a  cause  which  he  bad  much  at  hearty 
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got  the  better  of  all  bis  prejudices,  and  extorted  a  pardon  from 
him  against  his  will. 

The  merit  of  this  speech  is  too  well  known,  to  want  to  be  en- 
larged upon  here  :  those  who  read  it,  will  find  no  reason  to  charge 
Cicero  with  flattery  :  but  the  free  spirit  which  it  breathes,  in  the 
face  of  that  power  to  which  it  was  sivpg  for  mercy,  mustgi?ea 
great  idea  of  the  art  of  the  speaker,  who  could  deliver  such  bold 
truths  without  offence;  as  well  as  of  the  generosity  of  the  judge, 
who  heard  them  not  only  with  patience,  but  approbation. 

"Observe,  Caesar,'*  says  be,  "with  what  fidelity  I  plead  Liga- 
rius's  cause,  when  I  betray  even  my  own  by  it.  O  thatadminblQ 
clemency,  worthy  to  be  celebrated  by  every  kind  of  praise,  letters, 
monuments!  M.  Cicero  defends  a  criminal  before  you,  by  proving 
him  not  to  have  been  in  those  sentiments  in  which  he  owns  him- 
self to  have  been  :  nor  does  he  yet  fear  your  secret  thoughts,  or, 
while  he  is  pleading  for  another,  what  may  occur  to  you  aboat 
himself.  See,  I  say,  how  little  he  is  afraid  of  you.  See  with 
what  a  courage  and  gaiety  of  speaking  your  generosity  and  wisdom 
inspire  me.  I  will  raise  my  voice  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  whole 
Roman  people  may  hear  me.  After  the  war  was  not  only  beguo. 
Cecsar,  but  in  great  measure  finished,  when  I  was  driven  by  no 
necessity,  I  went  by  choice  and  judgment  to  join  myself  with 
those  who  had  taken  arms  against  you.  Before  whom  do  I  ny 
this?  why,  before  him,  who,  though  he  knew  it  to  be  true,  yet 
restored  me  to  the  republic,  before  he  had  even  seen  me;  who 
wrote  to  me  from  Egypt,  that  I  should  be  the  same  man  that  I 
bad  always  been  ;  and  when  he  was  the  only  emperor  within  the 
dominion  of  Rome,  suffered  me  to  be  the  other ;  and  to  hold  my 
laurelled  fasces,  as  long  as  I  thought  them  worth  holding.  Da 
you  then,  Tubero,  call  Ligarius's  conduct  wicked?  for  whit 
reason  ?  since  that  cause  has  never  yet  been  called  by  that  name  i 
aome  indeed  call  it  mistake,  others  fear;  those  who  speak  more 
severely,  hope,  ambition,  hatred,  obstinacy;  or,  at  the  worst, 
rashness;  but  no  man,  besides  you,  has  ever  called  it  wickedness. 
For  my  part,  were  I  to  invent  a  proper  and  genuine  name  for  oor 
calamity,  I  should  take  it  for  a  kind  of  fatality,  that  bad  possessed 
the  unwary  minds  of  men;  so  that  none  can  think  it  strange,  that 
all  human  counsels  were  over-ruled  by  a  divine  necessity.  Call 
us  tiieii,  if  you  please,  unhappy;  though  we  can  never  be  so, 
under  this  conqueror;  hut  I  speak  not  of  us  who  survive,  but  of 
those  who  fell;  let  them  be  ambitious  ;  let  them  be  angry ;  let 
theoi  be  obstinate  ;  but  let  not  the  guilt  of  crime,  of  fury,  of  part 
ricide,  ever  be  charged  on  Cn,  Pompey,  and  on  many  of  thoM 
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who  died  with  him.  When  did  we  ever  hear  any  such  thing 
from  you,  Caeyar?  or  what  other  view  had  you  in  the  war,  thaa 
to  defend  yourself  from  injury? — you  considered  it  from  the  firsf^ 
not  as  a  war,  but  a  secession;  not  as  an  hostile,  but  civil  dissen- 
sion :  where  both  sides  wished  well  to  the  republic ;  yet  through 
a  difference,  partly  of  councils,  partly  of  inclinations,  deviated 
from  the  common  good:  the  dignity  of  the  leaders  was  almost 
equal ;  though  not  perhaps  of  those  who  followed  them  :  the  cause 
was  then  dubious,  since  there  was  something  which  one  might 
spprove  on  either  side ;  but  now,  that  must  needs  be  thought  the 
beat,  which  the  gods  have  favoured;  and,  after  the  experience  of 
your  clemency,  who  can  be  displeased  with  that  victory,  in  which 
no  man  fell  who  was  not  actually  in  arms.** 

The  speech  was  soon  made  public,  and  greedily  bought  by  all : 
Atticus  was  extremely  pleased  with  it,  and  very  industrious  in 
recommending  it;  so  that  Cicero  says  merrily  to  him  by  letter, 
**  You  have  sold  my  Ligarian  speech  finely :  whatever  I  write  fot 
the  future,  I  will  make  you  the  publisher.**  And  again,  **youf 
authority,  I  perceive,  has  made  my  little  oration  famous:  for  Bal- 
biit  and  Oppius  write  me  word,  that  they  are  wonderfully  taken 
with  it,  and  have  sent  a  copy  to  C«sar.**  The  success  which  it 
met  with,  made  Tubero  ashamed  of  the  figure  that  he  made  in 
it;  so  that  he  applied  to  Cicero  to  have  something  inserted  in  his 
favour,  with  the  mention  of  his  wife  and  some  of  his  family,  who 
were  Cicero's  near  relations:  but  Cicero  excused  himself,  because 
the  speech  was  got  abroad  :  *'  nor  had  he  a  mind,**  he  says,  **^  to 
make  an  apology  for  Tubero*s  conduct. 

Ligarius  was  a  man  of  distinguished  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  bis 
country:  which  was  the  reason  bothof  Cicero'spsins  to  preserve, 
and  of  Caesar's  averseness  to  restore  him.  After  his  return  he 
lived  in  great  confidence  with  Brutus,  who  found  him  a  fit  per* 
son  to  t>ear  a  part  in  the  conspiracy  againstCxsnr  ;  but  happening 
to  be  taken  ill  near  the  time  of  its  execution,  when  Brutus,  in  a 
Tisit  to  him,  began  to  lament  that  he  was  fallen  sick  in  a  very  un- 
lucky hour,  Ligarius,  raising  himself  presently  upon  his  elbow,  and 
taking  Brutus  by  the  band,  replied:  '*  Yet  stilU  Brutus,  if  you 
mean  to  do  any  thing  worthy  of  yourself,  I  am  well  :**  nor  did  he 
disappoint  Brutus*s  opinion  of  him,  for  we  find  him  afterwards  in 
the  list  of  the  conspirators. 

In  the  end  of  the  year,  Caesar  was  called  away  in  great  haste 
into  Spain,  to  oppose  the  attempts  of  Pompey's  sons,  who,  by  the 
credit  of  their  fdther*s  name,  were  become  masters  again  of  all 
ibat  province;  and,  with  the  remains  of  the  troops,  which  Labi-i 
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enus.  Varus,  and  the  other  chiefs  who  escaped,  bad  gathered  up 
from  Afric,  were  once  more  in  condition  to  try  the  fortune  of  the 
field  with  him :  where  the  great  danger^  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed from  this  last  effort  of  a  broken  party,  shews  bow  desperate 
bis  case  must  have  been,  if  Pompey  himself,  with  an  entire  and 
veteran  army,  had  first  made  choice  of  this  country  for  the  scene 
of  the  war. 

Cicero  all  this  while  passed  his  time  with  little  satisfaction  at 
home,  being  disappointed  of  the  ease  and  comfort  which  he  ex- 
pected from  his  new  marriage:  his  children,  we  nnay  imagine,  while 
their  own  mother  was  living,  would  noteasily  bear  with  a  youog 
mother-in-law  in  the  bouse  with  them.      Tiie  son  especially  wai 
pressing  to  get  a  particular  appointment  settled  for  his  mainteoaDce^ 
and  to  have  leave  also  to  go  to  Spain,  and  make  a  campaign  under 
Caesar;  whither  his  cousin  Quintus  was  already  gone  :  Cicero  did 
not  approve  this  project :  and  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  dis« 
suade  him  from  it;  representing  to  him  that  it  would  naturally 
draw  a  just  reproach  upon  them,  for  not  thinking  it  enough  to  quit 
their  former  party  ^unless  they  fought  against  it  too;    and  that  he 
would  not  be  pleased  to  see  his  cousin  more  regarded  there  tbaa 
himself:  and  promising  withal,  if  he  would  consent  to  stay,  to 
make  him   an  ample  and  honourable  allowance.     This  diverted 
him  from  the  thoughts  of  Spain:  though  not  from  the  desireof 
removing  from  his  father,  and  taking  a  seperate  house  in  the  ci^« 
with  a  distinct  family  of  his  own:   but  Cicero  thought  it  best  to 
send  him  to  Athens,  in  order  to  spend  a  few  years  in  the  study  of 
philosophy,  and  polite  letters:  and,  to  make  the  proposal  agree- 
able, offered  him  an  appointment  that  would  enable  \^'\m  to  Uveas 
splendidly  asany  of  the  Roman  nobility  who  then  resided  therei 
Bibulus,  Acidinus,  or  Messala.    This  scheme  was  accepted,  sod 
soon  after  executed  ;  and  young  Cicero  was  sent  to  Athens,  with 
two  of  his  father's  freedmen,  L.Tullius  Montanus,  and  Tulliui 
Mercianus,  as  the  intendants  and  counsellors  of  his  general  coo- 
duct,  while  the  particular  direction  of  his  studies  was  left  to  the 
principal  philosophers  of  the  place;  and  above  all  to  CratippuSj 
the  chief  of  the  Peripatetic  sect. 

In  this  uneasy  state  both  of  his  private  and  public  life,  h^  was 
oppressed  by  a  new  and  most  cruel  affliction,  the  death  of  his  be- 
loved daughter  Tullia ;  which  happened  soon  after  her  divorce 
from  Dolabella ;  whose  manners  and  humour  were  entirely  dis- 
agreeable  to  her.  Cicero  had  long  been  deliberating  with  him- 
self and  his  friends,  whether  Tullia  should  not  first  send  thedi!^ 
force;  but  a  prudential  regard  tq  Dolabella*!  power  and  interest 
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with  Caeiiar,  which  was  of  use  to  him  in  these  times,  seems  to  ha?e 
witheld  him.  The  case  was  the  same  with  Doiabella,  he  was 
williog  enough  to  part  with  Tullia,  but  did  not  care  to  break 
with  Cicero,  whose  freindship  was  a  credit  to  him:  and  whom 
gratitude  obliged  him  to  observe  and  reverence ;  since  Cicero  had 
twice  defended  and  preserved  him  in  capital  causes:  so  that  it 
seems  most  probable  that  the  divorce  was  of  an  amicable'kind ; 
aod  executed  at  last  by  the  consent  of  both  sides :  for  it  gave  no 
apparent  interruption  to  the  friendship  between  Cicero  and  Do* 
labella,  which  they  carried  on  with  the  same  shew  of  afl(ection» 
and  professions  of  respect  toward  each  other,  as  if  the  relation 
had  still  subsisted. 

TuUia  died  in  childbed,  at  her  husband's  bouse;  which  con- 
firms the  probability  of  their  agreement  in  the  divorce;  it  is  cer- 
tain, at  least,  that  she  died  in  Rome :  where  Cicero  ** was  detained," 
he  says  *'  by  the  expectation  of  the  birth,  and  to  receive  the  first 
payment  of  her  fortune  back  again  from  Dolabella,  who  was  then 
Ml  Spain :  she  was  delivered,  as  it  was  thought,  very  happily,  and 
supposed  to  be  out  of  danger;'*  when  an  unexpected  turn  in  her 
c»se  put  an  end  to  her  life,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  her 
father. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  issue  of  this  birth,  which  writers 
confound  with  that  which  happened  three  years  before,  when  she 
waa  delivered  at  the  end  of  seven  months  of  a  puny  male  child  t  . 
but  whether  it  was  from  the  first,  or  the  second  time  of  her  lying 
in,  it  is  evident  that  she  left  a  son  by  Dolabella,  wht>  survived 
her,  and  whom  Cicero  mentions  more  than  once  in  bis  letters  to 
Atticus,  by  the  name  of  Lentulus:  desiring  him  to  visit  the  child, 
and  see  a  due  care  taken  of  him,  and  to  assign  him  what  number 
of  servants  he  thought  proper. 

Tullia  was  about  two  and  thirty  years  old  at  the  time  of  her 
death;  and  by  the  few  hints  which  are  left  of  her  character,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  excellent  and  admirable  woman:  she  was 
most  afi*ectionately  and  piously  observant  of  her  father ;  and,  to 
the  usual  graces  of  her  sex,  having  added  the  more  solid  accom- 
plishments of  knowledge  and  polite  letters,  was  qualified  to  be  the 
companion^as  well  as  the  delight  of  his  age:  and  was  ju9tly  es- 
teemed not  only  as  one  of  the  best,  but  the  most  learned  of  the 
Roman  ladies.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  loss  of  such  a 
daughter,  in  the  prime  of  her  life,  and  the  most  comfortless  sea- 
son of  bis  own,  should  afiect  him  with  all  that  grief  which  (he 
greatest  calamity  could  imprint  on  a  temper  naturally  timid  and 
desponding. 
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Plutarch  tells  us,  that  the  philosophers  came  from  all  parts  to 
comfort  him ;  but  that  can  hardly  be  true,  except  of  those  who 
lived  in  Rome,  or  in  his  own  family:  for  his  first  care  wasito 
shun  all  company  as  much  as  he  could,  by  removing  to  Atticu8*s 
bouse;  where  he  lived  chieHy  in  the  library  :  endeavouring  lo 
relieve  his  mind,  by  turning  over  every  book,  which  be  could  meet 
with,  on  thesubject  of  moderating  grief ;  but  finding  hisresideoce 
here  too  public,  and  a  greater  resort  to  him  than  hie  could  bear, 
he  retired  to  Astura,one  of  his  seats  near  Antium  ;  a  little  island 
on  the  Latian  shore,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
covered  with  woods  and  groves,  cut  out  into  shady  walks ;  a  scene 
of  all  others  the  fittest  to  indulge  melancholy,  and  where  he  could 
givea  free  course  to  his  grief.  "  Here,*'  says  be,  ••  I  live  without 
the  speech  of  man;  every  morning  early  I  hide  myself  in  the 
thickest  of  the  wood,  and  never  come  out  till  the  evening:  next 
to  yourself  nothing  is  so  dear  to  me  as  this  solitude:  my  whole 
conversation  is  with  my  books:  yet  that  is  sometimes  interrupted 
by  my  tears,  whichi  resist  as  wall  as  I  can,  but  I  am  not  yet  able 
to  do  much." 

Atticus  urged  him  to  quit  this  retirement,  and  divert^fainnself 
with  business,  and  the  company  of  his  friends;  and  put  bin 
gently  in  mind,  that,  by  afQicting  himself  so  immoderately,  be 
would  hurt  his  character,  and  give  people  a  handle  to  censure  bis 
weakness:  to  which  he  makes  the  following  answer. 

**Asto  what  you  write,  that  you  are  afraid  lest  the  excess  of 
my  grief  should  lessen  my  credit  and  authority;  I  do  not  kuow  , 
what  men  would  have  of  me.  Is  it,  that  I  should  not  grieve? 
that  is  impossible:  or  that  I  should  not  be  oppressed  with  grief? 
who  was  ever  less  so?  when  I  took  refuge  at  your  house,  wasaoy 
man  ever  denied  access  to  me?  or  did  any  one  ever  come  who 
had  reason  to  complain  of  me?  I  went  from  )iou  to  Astur^?  where 
those  gay  sparks  who  find  fault  with  me,  are  not  aUe  to  read  so 
much  even  as  I  have  written  :  how  well,  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose:  yet  it  is  of  a  kind  which  nobody  could  write  with  a  dis- 
ordered mind — I  spent  a  month  in  my  gardens  about  Rome;  whtre 
I  received  all  who  came  with  the  same  easiness  as  before.  At 
this  very  moment,  while  I  am  employing  my  whole  time  in  read- 
ing and  writing,  those,  who  are  with  me,  are  more  fatigued  with 
their  leisure,  than  I  with  my  pains.  If  any  one  asks,  why  I  am 
not  at  Rome;  because  it  is  vacation  time:  why  not  in  some  of 
my  villa's,  more  suitable  to  the  season  :  because  I  could  not  easil; 
bear  so  much  company.  I  am,  where  he,  who  has  the  best  bouse 
at  Baiie«  chuses  to  be^  in  this  part  of  the  year.     When  I  come  lo 
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ne,  nobody  tfball  find  any  thing  amiss,  either  io  my  looks  or 
^urse:  as  to  that  cheerfulness,  with  which  we  used  to  seasoa 
■Disery  of  these  times,  I  have  lost  it  indeed  for  ever ;  but  will 
9r  part  with  my  constancy  and  firmness,  either  of  mind  or 

?<b,  &c." 

il  his  other  friends  were  very  officious  likewise  in  making 
r  compliments  of  condolence,  and  administering  arguments  of 
fort  to  him:  among  the  rest,  Caesar  himself,  in  the  hurry  of 
affairs  in  Spain,  wrote  him  a  letter  on  the  occasion,  dated  from 
salis,  the  last  of  April.  Brutus  wrote  another,  so  friendly 
affectionate^  that  it  greatly  moved  him :  Lucceius  also,  one 
2e  most  esteemed  writers  of  that  age,  sent  him  two;  the  first 
ondole,  the  second  to  expostulate  with  him  for  persevering 
herish  an  unmanly  and  useless  grief :  but  the  following  letter 
»er.  Sulpicius  is  thought  to  he  a  master-piece  of  the  consola* 
f  kind* 

SeR.  SuLPlClt/S   to   M.  T.  ClC£R0< 

*  I  was  exceedingly  concernedi  as  indeed  I  ought  to  be,  to  heaf 
the  death  of  your  daughter  l^ullia :  which  I  looked  upon  as  an 
iction  common  to  us  both.  If  I  had  been  with  you,  I  would 
re  made  it  my  business  to  convince  you,  what  a  real  share  I 
e  in  your  grief.  Though  that  kind  .of  consolation  is  but 
Hched  and  lamentable,  as  it  is  to  be  performed  by  friends  and 
aioud,  who  are  overwhelmed  with  grief,  atid  cannot  enter  upon 
ir  task  without  tears,  and  seem  to  want  comfort  rather  them<* 
/es,  than  to  be  iti  condition  to  administer  it  to  others.  I  re-* 
eed  therefore  to  write  to  you  in  short,  what  occurred  upon  it 
my  own  mind  :  not  that  I  imagined  that  theaame  things  would 
occur  also  to  you,  but  that  the  force  of  your  grief  might 
isibly  binder  your  attention  to  them.  What  reason  is  there 
n  to  disturb  yourself  so  immoderately  on  this  melancholy 
lasion?  consider  how  fortune  has  already  treated  us:  how  it 
I  deprived  ud  of  what  ought  to  be  as  dear  to  us  as  children ; 
country,  credjt,  dignity,  honours.  After  so  miserable  a  loss  as 
9,  what  addition  can  it  possibly  make  to  our  grief,  to  suffer  one 
{fortune  more  ?  or  how  can  a  mind,  after  being  exercised  in 
:h  trials,  not  grow  callous,  and  think  every  thing  else  of  inferior 
ue?  but  is  it  for  your  daughter's  sake  that  you  grieve?  yet 
79  often  must  you  necessarily  reflect,  that  those  cannot  be  said 
be  hardly  dealt  with,  whose  lot  it  has  been,  in  these  times, 
Voh.  II.  No.  62.  P 
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without  aufferiDg  any  afSiction,  to  exchange  life  for  death.    For 
what  is  there  in  our  present  circumstances  that  could  give  her 
any  great  invitation  to  live?   what  business?   what  hopes?  what 
prospect  of  comfort  before  her?   was  it  to  pass  her  days  in  the 
married  state,  with  some  young  man  of  the  first  quality  ?  (for  you, 
I  know,  on  the  account  of  your  dignity,  might  have  chosen  what 
son-in-law  you  pleased  out  of  all  our  youth,  to  whose  fidelity  yea 
might  safely  have  trusted  her,)  was  it  then  for  the  sake  of  bearing 
children,  whom  she  might  have  had  the  pleasure  to  see  flourish- 
ing afterwards,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  paternal  fortunes,  and 
rising  gradually  to  all  the  honours  of  the  state,  and  using  the 
liberty,  to  which  they  were  born,  in  the  protection  of  their  friends 
and  clients?  but  what  is  there  of  all  this,  which  was  not  taken 
away  before  it  was  even  given  to  her?   but  it  is  an  evil,  you  will 
say  to  lose  our  children.     It  is  so ;  yet  it  is  much  greater  to  suffer 
what  we  now  endure.   I  cannot  help  mentioning  one  thing,  which 
has  given  me  no  small  comfort,  and  may  help  also  perhaps  to 
mitigate  your  grief.    On  my  return  from  Asia,  as  I  was  sailing 
from  iBgina  towards  Megara,  I  began  to  contemplate  the  prospect 
of  the  countries  around  me :  £gina  was  behind,  Megara  before  me; 
Pirseeus  on  the  right;   Corinth  on  the  left:  all  which  towns, once 
famous  and  flourishing,  now  lie  overturned,  and  buried  in  their 
ruins :  upon  this  sight,  I  could  not  but  think  presently  within 
myself,  alas!  how  do  we  poor  mortals  fret  and  vex  ourselves, if 
any  of  our  friends  happen  to  die,  or  to  be  killed,  whose  lifeislyet 
so  short,  when  the  carcasses  of  so  many  noble  cities  lie  here  ex« 
posed  before  ma  in  one  view  ?  Why  wilt  thou  not  then  command 
thyself,  Servius,  and  remember,  that  thou  art  born  a  man  ?  Be- 
lieve me,  I  was  not  a  little  confirmed  by  this  contemplation :  try 
the  force  of  it,  therefore,  if  you  please,  upon  yourself;  and  imagine 
the  same  prospect  before  your  own  eyes.    But  to  come  nearer 
home;  when  you  consider  how  many  of  our  greatest  men  bare 
perished  lately  at  once;  what  destruction  has  been  made  in  the 
empire;  what   havoc  in  all  the  provinces;  how  can  you  be  se 
much  shocked  to  be  deprived  of  the  fleeting  breath  of  one  little 
woman  ?    who,  if  she  had  not  died  at  this  time,  must  necessarily 
have  died  a  few  years  after,  since  that  was  the  coudition  of  her 
being  born.    But  recal  your  nnnd  from  reflections  of  this  kind,  to 
the  consideration  of  yourself ;  and  think  rather  on  what  becomes 
your  character  and  dignity ;  that  your  daughter  lived  as  long 
as    life   was  worth  enjoying,    as   long   as  the  republic  stood; 
had   seen    her  father   pretor>  consul,  augur;     been  married  to 
the  noblest  of  our  youth;   had  tasted  every  good  in  life;  and, 
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srheD  the  i^public  fell,  then  quilted  it;  whtt  ground  is  there  then, 
either  for  you»  or  ber»  to  complain  of  fortune  on  this  account  ? 
Id  short,  do  not  forget  that  you  are  Cicero ;  one,  who  has  been 
used  always  to  prescribe  and  give  advice  toothers;  nor  imitate 
those  pauitry  physicians,  who  pretend  to  cure  other  people's  di- 
seases, yet  are  not  able  to  cure  their  own ;  but  suggest  rather  to 
yourself  the  same  lesson,  which  you  would  give  in  the  same  case. 
There  is  no  grief  so  great,  which  length  of  time  will  not  alleviate : 
but  it  would  be  shameful  in  you  to  wait  for  that  time,  and  not  lo 
prevent  it  by  your  wisdom  :  besides,  if  there  be  any  sense  in  the 
.dead,  such  was  her  love  and  piety  to  you,  that  she  must  be  con- 
cerned to  see  how  much  you  afflict  yourself.  Give  this  therefore 
to  the  deceased ;  give  it  to  your  friends;  give  it  to  your  country ; 
jibat  it  may  have  the  benefit  of  your  assistance  and  advice,  when- 
ever there  shall  be  occasion.  Lastly,  since  fortune  has  now 
made  it  necessary  to  us  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  our  present 
situation ;  do  not  give  any  one  a  handle  to  think  that  you  are  not 
to  much  bewailing  your  daughter,  as  the  state  of  the  times,  and 
the  victory  of  certain  persons.  I  am  ashamed  to  write  any  more 
lest  I  should  seem  to  distrust  your  prudence ;  and  will  add  there- 
fore but  one  thing  farther,  and  conclude.  We  have  sometimes 
aeen  you  bear  prosperity  nobly,  with  great  honour  and  applause 
to  yourself;  let  us  now  see,  that  you  can  bear  adversity  with  the 
same  moderation,  and  without  thinking  it  a  greater  burthen  than 
you  ought  to  do ;  lest,  in  the  number  of  all  your  other  virtues,  this 
one  at  last  be  thought  to  be  wanting.  As  to  myself,  when  I  un? 
derstand  that  your  mind  is  grown  more  calm  and  composed,  I 
will  send  you  word  bow  all  things  go  on  here,  and  what  is  the 
ptate  of  the  province.    Adieu." 

His  answer  to  Sulpicius  was  the  same  in  effect  with  what  he 
gave  to  all  bis  friends;  **that  his  case  was  different  from  all  the 
examples  which  he  had  been  collecting  for  his  own  imitation,  of 
men,  who  had  borne  the  loss  of  children  with  firmness;  since 
tbey  lived.in  times  when  their  dignity  in  the  state  was  able  in  great 
measure  to  compensate  their  misfortune :  but  for  me,"  says  he, 
*' after  I  had  lost  all  those  ornaments  which  you  enumerate, and 
which  I  had  acquired  with  the  utmost  pains,  I  have  now  lost  the 
only  comfort  that  was  left  to  me.  In  this  ruin  of  the  republic,  my 
thoughts  were  not  diverted  by  serving  either  my  friends  or  my 
country :  I  bad  no  inclination  to  the  forum ;  could  not  bear  the 
sight  of  the  senate ;  took  myself,  as  the  case  in  truth  was,  to  have 
lost  all  the  fruit  of  my  industry  and  fortunes :  yet  wheni  reflecte4 
^at  all  this  was  common  to  you,  and  to  many  others,  as  well  ad 
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to  myself;  and  was  forcing  myself  therefore  to  bear  it  tolerably; 
I  bad  still  in  Tullia,  somewhat  always  to  recur  to,  iu  which  I  could 
acquiesce;  and  in  whose  sweet  conversation  I  could  drop  all  my 
cares  and  troubles:  but  by  this  last  cruel  wound,  all  the  rest, 
which  seemed  to  be  healed,  are  broken  out  again  afresh  :  for  ss  I 
then  could  relieve  the  uneasiness  which  the  republic  gave  me,  by 
what  I  found  at  home  ;  so  I  cannot  now,  in  the  affliction,  which 
I  feel  at  home,  find  any  remedy  abroad ,  but  am  driven,  as  well 
from  my  house,  as  the  forum ;  since  neither  my  house  can  ease 
iny  public  grief,  nor  the  public  my  domestic  one. 

The  remonstrances  of  his  friends  had  but  little  effect  upon  bim; 
all  the  relief  that  he  found,  was  from  reading  and  writing,  in 
which  he  continually  employed  himself;  and  did  what  no  man 
had  ever  done  before  him,  draw  up  a  treaties  of  consolation  for 
himself;  from   which  he  professes  to  have  received  his  greatest 
comfort ;  "  though  he  wrote  it,  he  owns,  at  a  time  when,  in  tbe 
opinion  of  the  philosophers,  he  was  not  so  wise,  as  he  ought  to 
have  been :  but  I  did  violence,"  says  he,  **  to  my  nature ;  to  make 
the  greatness  of  my  sorrow  give  place  to  the  greatness  of  the 
medicine;  though  I  acted  against  the  advice  of  Chrysippus,  who 
dissuades  the  application  of  any  remedy  to  the  first  assaults  of 
grief."     In  this  work  he  chiefly  imitated  Grantor,  the  academic, 
who  had  left  a  celebrated  piece  on  the  same  subject;  yet  be  in- 
serted also  whatever  pleased  him,  from  any  other  author  who  had 
written  upon  it ;  illustrating  his  precepts  all  the  way,  by  examples 
from  their  own   history,  of  the  most  eminent  Romans  of  both 
sexes,  who  had  borne  the  same  misfortune  with  a  remarkable 
constancy.    This   book   was  much  read  by  the  primitive  fathers, 
especially  by  Lac^tantius;  to  whom  we  are  obliged  forthefbw 
fragments  which  remain  of  it:  for,  as  the  critics  have  long  since 
observed,   that  piece,  which  we  now  see  in  the  collection  of  bis 
writings,  under  the  title  of  Consolation,  is  undoubtedly  spurioos. 
But  the  design  of  this  treaties  was,  not  only  to  relieve  his  own 
mind,  but  to  consecrate  the  virtues  and  memory  of  Tullia  to  all 
posterity;  nor  did  his  fondness  for  her  stop  here,  but  suggested 
the  project  of  a  more  effectual  consecration,  by  buildings  temple 
to  her,  and  erecting  her  into  a  sort  of  deity.     It  was  an  opinion 
of  the  philosophers,  which  he  himself  constantly  favoured,  and, 
in  his  present  circumstances,  particularly   indulged,  *' that  the 
souls  of  men  were  of  heavenly  extraction  ;  and  that  the  pure  and 
chaste,  at  their  dissolution  from  the  body,  relumed  to  the  foun- 
tain from  which  they  were  derived,  to  subsist  eternally  in  the  frni- 
fipp  and  participation  of  tbe  divine  nature;  whilst  the  impure  and 
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corrupt  were  left  to  grovel  below  in  the  dirt  and  darkness  of  thc^e 
inferior  regions.'*  He  declares,  therefore,  **  that,  as  the  wisdom 
of  the  ancients  had  consecrated  and  deified  many  excel  lent  persoas 
of  both  sexes,  whose  temples  were  then  remaining;  the  progeny 
of  Cadmus,  of  Amphitryon,  of  Tyndarus;  so  he  would  perform 
the  same  honour  to  Tullia,  who,  if  any  creature  had  everdeserred 
it,  was  of  ail  the  most  worthy  of  it  I  will  do  it,  therefore,  (says 
be,)  and  consecrate  thee,  thou  best  and  most  learned  of  women, 
now  admitted  into  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  to  the  regard  and 
generation  of  all  mortals.'' 

Id  his  letters  to  Atticus,  we  find  the  strongest  expressions  of  bis 
resolution,  and  impatience  to  see  this  design  executed :  **Iwill 
have  a  temple,"  says  he,  it  is  not  possible  to  divert  me  from  it— if 
it  be  not  finished  this  summer,  I  shall  not  think  myself  clear  of 
guilt-*I  am  more  religiously  bound  to  the  execution  of  it,  than 
any  man  ever  was  to  the  performance  of  bis  vow."    He  seems  to 
have  designed  a  fabric  of  great  magnificence;  for  he  had  settled 
the   plan  with  bis  architect,  and  contracted  for  pillars  of  Cbian 
marble,  with  a  sculptor  of  that  isle;  where  both  the  work  and 
the  materials  were  the  most  esteemed  of  any  in  Greece.    One 
reason,  that  determined  him  to  a  temple,  rather  than  a  sepulchre, 
was,  that  in  the  one  he  was  not  limited  in  the  expence,  whereas, 
in  the  other,  he  was  confined  by  law  to  a  certain  sum,  which  he 
<x>illd  not  exceed,  without  the  forfeiture  of  the  same  sum  also  to 
the  public:  yet  this,  as  he  tells  us,  was  not  the  chief  motive,  but 
a  resolution,  that  he  had  taken,  of  making  a  proper  apotheosis. 
The  only  difficulty  was  to  find  a  place  that  suited  his  purpose  : 
bis  first  thought  was,  to  purchasecertain  gardens  across  the  Tiber, 
which,   lying  near  the  city,  and  in  the  public  view,  were  most 
likely  to  draw  a  resort  of  votariesto  his  new  temple :  '*  he  presses 
Atticus  therefore  to  buy  them  for  him  at  any  rate,  without 
regard  to  his  circumstances ;  since  he  would  sell,  or  mortgage,  or 
be  content  to  live  on  little,  rather  than  be  disappointed:  groves 
and  remote  places,*^  he  says,  **  were  proper  only  for  deities  of  an 
established  name  and  religion  ;  but,  for  the  deification  of  mortals, 
public  and  open  situations  were  necessary,  to  strike  the  eyes,  and 
attract  the   notice  of  the  people."    But  he  found  so  many  ob« 
structions  in  all  his  attempts  of  purchasing,  that,  to  save  trouble 
and  expence,   Atticus  advised  him,  to  build  at  last  in  one  of  his 
own  villas:  to  which  he  seemed  inclined,  lest  the  summer  should 
pass  without  doing  any  thing:  yet  he  was  irresolute  still,  which 
of  his  villas  he  should  chuse;  and  discouraged,  by  reflecting  on 
the  change  of  masters,  to  which  all  private  estates  were  exposed, 
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in  a  succession  of  ages;  which  ^nigbt  defeat  the  end  of  bisbuikU 
ing*  and  destroy  the  honour  of  bistennple;  by  convertiog  it  to 
other  uses»  or  suffering  it  to  fall  into  ruins. 

But  after  ali  his  eagerness  and  solicitude  about  this  temple,  it 
was  never  actually  built  by  him ;  since  we  6nd  no  mention  of  it 
in  any  of  the  ancient  writers ;  which  could  not  have  been  omitted, 
if  a  fabric  so  memorable  bad  ever  been  erected.  It  is  likely,  that 
as  bis  grief  evaporated,  and  his  mind  grew  more  calm,  be  began 
to  consider  bis  project  more  philosophically;  and  to  perceive  the 
vanity  of  expecting  any  lasting  glory  from  such  roenumeoti, 
which  time  itself,  in  the  course  of  a  few  ages,  roust  necessarily 
destroy :  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  as  he  made  no  step  towards 
building  it  this  summer,  so  Caesar's  death,  which  happened  before 
the  next,  gave  fresh  obstruction  U>  it»  by  the  hurry  of  affairs io 
which  it  engaged  him;  and  though  be  had  not  still  wholly  drop- 
ped the  thoughts  of  it,  but  continued  to  make  preparation,  sod 
to  set  apart  a  fund  for  it,  yet,  in  the  short  and  busy  scene  of  life, 
which  remained  to  him,  he  never  had  leisure  enough  to  cany  it 
ipto  execution. 

He  was  now  grown  so  fond  of  solitude,  that  all  company  vn 
become  uneasy  to  him;  and  when  bis  friend  Pbilippus,  tbe 
father-in-law  of  Octavius,  happened  to  come  to  bis  villa  in  that 
neighbourhood,  he  was  not  a  little  disturbed  at  it,  from  the  ap- 
prehension of  being  teized  with  his  visits;  and  he  tells  Atticus, 
with  some  pleasure,  that  he  had  called  upon  him  only  to  pay  a 
short  compliment,  and  went  back  again  to  Rome,  without  giving 
him  any  trouble.  His  wife  Publilia  also  wrote  him  lyord,  tbather 
mother  and  brother  intended  to  wait  upon  him,  and  that  she 
would  come  along  with  them,  if  he  would  give  her  leave;  which 
she  begged  in  the  most  earnest  and  submissive  terms  ;«f.but  bii 
answer  was,  that  he  was  more  indisposed  than  ever  to  receive 
company,  and  would  not  have  them  come  :  and,  lest  tbey  should 
come  without  leave,  he  desires  Atticus  to  watch  their  motions, 
and  give  him  notice,  that  he  might  contrive  to  avoid  them.  A 
denial  so  peremptory  confirms  what  Plutarch  says,  that  bis 
wife  was  now  in  disgrace  with  him,  on  account  of  her  carriage 
towards  his  daughter,  and  for  seeming  to  rejoice  at  her  death :  a 
crime  which,  in  the  tenderness  of  his  aiHiction,  appeared  to  him 
so  heinous,  that  he  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  seeing  her  any 
more;  and,  though  it  was  inconvenient  to  him  to  part  with  her  for- 
tune at  this  time,  yet  he  resolved  to  send  her  a  divorc^j  as  a  proper 
sacrifice  to  the  honour  of  Tullja. 
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Brutot  likewise  about  this  time  took  a  letolutioo  of  putting 
iway  bit  wife  Claudia,  for  tbe  sake  of  taking  Porcia,  Bibulus^s 
widow,  and  bis  uncle  Cato*a  daughter.  But  he  was  oiuch  cen« 
aored  for  this  step ;  since  Claudia  had  no  stain  upon  her  character ; 
was  nobly  born ;  tbe  sister  of  Appius  Claudius ;  and  nearly  allied 
to  Poinpey ;  so  that  his  mother  Servilia,  though  Cato's  sister, 
•eems  to  bare  been  arerse  to  the  divorce,  and  strongly  in  the  in- 
terests of  Claudia,  against  her  niece.  Cicero's  advice  upon  it  was^ 
that  if  Brutus  was  resolved  upon  the  thing,  he  should  do  it  out  of 
band,  as  the  best  way  to  put  an  end  to  peoples'  talking ;  by  shew- 
ing, that  it  was  not  done  out  of  levity  or  complaisance  to  the  times, 
but  to  take  the  daughter  of  Cato,  whose  name  was  highly  popu- 
lar :  which  Brutus  soon  after  complied  with,  and  made  Porcia 
his  wife. 

There  happened  another  accident  this  summer,  which  raised  a 
great  alarm  in  the  city ;  the  surprising  death  of  Marcellus,  whom 
Csesar  had  lately  pardoned.  He  had  left  Mitylene,  an^  was  come 
aa  far  as  Pireeeus,  on  his  way  towards  Rome;  where  he  spent  a 
day  with  bis  old  friend  and  colleague,  Serv.  Sulpicius,  intending  to 
pursue  his  voyage  the  day  following  by  sea;  but  in  the  night,  after 
Sulpicius  bad  taken  leave  of  him,  on  tbe  twenty-third  of  May, 
he  was  killed  by  his  friend  and  client,  Magius,  who  stabbed  him- 
aelf  instantly  with  the  same  poignard ;  of  which  Sulpicius  sent 
the  following  account  to  Cicero. 

Serv.  Sulpicius  to  M.  T.  Cicero 

'*  Though  I  know  that  the  news  which  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
will  not  be  agreeable,  yet  since  chance  and  nature  governs  the 
lives  of  us  all,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  you  with  the  fact, 
io  what  manner  soever  it  happened.    On  the  twenty-second  of 
May  I  came  by  sea  from  Epidaurus  to  Piraeeus,  to  meet  my  col- 
league Marcellus,  and  for  tbe  sske  of  his  company,  spent  that 
day  with  him  there.     The  next  day,  when  I  took  my  leave  of 
bim,  with  design  to  go  from  Athens  into  Bceotia,  to  finish  tbe  re- 
naming part  of  my  jurisdiction,  he,  as  he  told  me,  intended  to 
set  sail  at  the  same  time  towards  Italy.      The  day  following, 
about  four  in  the  morning,  when  I  was  preparing  to  set  out  from 
Athens,   his   friend,  P.    Postumius,  came  to  let  me  know  that 
Marcellus  was  stabbed  by  his  companion,  P.  Magius  Cilo,  after 
supper,  and  had  received  two  wounds,  the  one  in  his  stomach, 
tbe  other  iu  his  bead,  near  the  ear,  but  he  was  in  hopes  still  that 
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he  tnight  live:  tliat  Ma^ius  presenlly  killed  himself :  lodtk 
MarcelluB  sent  him  to  inform  nie  of  the  case,  auH  to  desire  itull' 
woultl  brin^  annie  physicians  to  liitn.  I  got  some  lo^ethM 
uieHiaiely,  mid  went  awny  witb  them  before  break  of  Aty:  tai' 
when  I  wag  come  near  Pirxeus,  Actdiiiui'a  bay  met  mt  *li 
8  lioie  from  his  matter,  in  which  it  was  sigrtifieH.  thai  MarrcRa 
died  a  little  before  day.  I'bus  a  great  n>an  wat  murdtitd^ 
a  base  villain;  and  he,  whom  bis  very  enemiea  bad  »|i9ic<ici 
account  of  Ins  iliemty,  received  bii  death  from  the  haodtol 
ffieinl.  I  went  forward,  however,  to  his  lent,  wberelfooH 
(WO  of  his  fieedineii,  Hnd  a  few  iif  hia  alaves ;  all  the  tat, 
they  fiaid,  were  fled,  being  in  a  terrible  frighl,  on  accoufllt! 
ibeir  ninsier'a  murder,  I  was  forced  to  carry  his  bofy  wiib  n 
into  the  ciiy,  in  the  iaine  litter  in  which  I  cone,  andbjaf 
own  leivantB,  where  I  provided  a  funeral  for  hini,  b«  ^pien^id 
aaibe  condnioTiof  Athens  would  allow.  1  couiti  not  prevail  auk 
the  Allienians  lo  gr»nt  »  place  of  burial  for  him  n-itbin  iheciiy; 
they  said  thai  it  was  forbidden  by  their  religion,  and  bad  nererbcfl 
indulged  to  any  man;  but  tlity  readily  granted,  what  was tD« 
desirable  in  the  next  pUce,  to  bury  him  rn  any  of  the  public 
tchooU  that  I  pleased.  I  chote  a  place,  therefore,  the  noblesii 
the  universe,  the  School  of  the  Academy,  where  1  burot  bni 
and  have  since  given  orders,  thiit  the  Athenians  ehould  prondtl 
marble  nioiiumenl  for  hnnin  tiie  same  place.  Thus  I  tiaveliii^ 
fully  performed  lo  lum  boih  when  living  ami  dead,  every  duij 
wbitli  our  partnersliipin  ollice,  ami  my  particular  lelaliooioli^m, 
rccjuired.     Adieu.    The  ihiriielb  of  May  from  Athens," 

M.  Marcellus  Was  the  head  of  a  family,  which,  for  a  succeuici 
of  many  agea,  had  made  the  first  figure  in  Rome  ;  and  was  bits- 
self  adorned  with  all  the  virtues  that  could  qualify  him  to  sustiio 
that  dignity,  which  he  derived  from  his  noble  aTicestors.  HehiJ 
formed  himself  in  a  particular  manner  for  the  bar.  where  he  toofl 
acacquired  great  fame;  and  of  all  orators  of  his  time,  seems  to  bin 
approatlied  the  nearest  lo  Cicero  himself,  in  the  character  of  i 
complete  speaker.  His  manner  of  speaking  was  elegant,  strong, 
and  copious;  witli  a  sweetness  of  voice,  and  propriety  of  aclioo, 
that  added  a  grace  and  lustre  to  every  thing  that  he  said.  H( 
was  a  constant  admirer  and  imitator  of  Cicero;  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples in  peace,  and  on  the  same  aide  in  war;  so  that  Cicero  U- 
ments  his  absence,  as  the  loss  of  a  companion  and  partner  in  tbrr 
common  studies  and  labours  of  life.  Of  all  the  magistrates  be 
was  the  fiercest  opposerof  Csisar's  power,  and  the  most  active  to 
reduce  111  his   high  spirit,  and   the  ancient  glory   of   bis  house, 
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■MMle  biqi  inipatieattraderihethoiigbt  of  receiving  a  matter;  and 
vieo  the  battle  o£  PharsaHa  aeemed  at  last  to  bate  imposed  one 
upon  tbem,  he  retired  to*iHityleiie,  the  usual  resort  of  naen  of 
learoiug;  there  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  a  studious  retreat, 
remote  from  arms  and  the  hurrj  of  war ;  and  determined  neither 
to  seek  nor  to  accept  any  grace  from  the  conqueror.  Here  Bru- 
tua  paid  him  a  visit,  and  found  him,  as  he  gave  an  accovnt  to 
Cicero,  as  perfecUy  easy  and  happy  under  all  the  misery  of  the 
4imes,  from  the  consciousness  of  his  integrity,  as  the  condition  of 
human  life  could  bear:  surrounded  with  the  principal  scholars 
and  philosophers  of  Greece,  and  eager  in  the  pursuitof  knowledge: 
so  that,  in  depsrtiog  from  him  towards  Italy,  '*be  seemed,**  be 
said,  **tobe  going  himself  into  exile,  rather  than  leaving  Mar- 
eellus  in  it 

Magius,  who  killed  biro,  was  of  a  family  which  had  borne  some 
mf  tbe  public  offices,  and  had  himself  been  questor;  and  having 
aittacbed  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Marcellus,  and  followed  him 
Ibfough  the  wars  and  his  exile,  was  now  returning  with  him  to 
Italy.  Sulpicius  gives  no  hint  of  any  cause  that  induced  him  to 
^commit  this  horrid  act:  which,  by  the  immediate  death  ofMa* 
gius,  could  never  clearly  be  known.  Cicero's  conjecture  wUf 
that  Magius,  oppressed  with  debts,  and  apprehending  some  troiH 
ble  on  that  score  at  his  return,  had  been  urging  Marcellus,  who 
was  bis  aponsor  for  some  part  of  them,  to  furnish  him  with  money 
.to  pay  the  whole ;  and,  by  receiving  a  -  denial,  was  provoked  to 
the  madness  of  killing  his  patron.  Others  assign  a  different  rea- 
son, as  tbe  rage  of  jealousy,  and  the  impatience  of  seeing  others 
more  favoured  by  Marcellus,  than  himself. 

As  soon  as  tbe  news  reached  Rome,  it  raised  a  general  conster* 
nation :  and,  from  the  suspicious  nature  of  the  times,  all  people's 
thoughts  were  presently  turned  o«  CsBsar,  as  if  he  were  privately 
the  contriver  of  it ;  and,  from  the  wretched  fate  of  so  illustrious  a 
citixen,  every  man  began  to  think  himself  in  danger:  Cicero  waa 
greatly  shocked  at  it,  and  seemed  to  consider  it  as  the  prelude  of 
aome  greater  evil  to  ensue;  and  Atticus,  signifying  his  concern 
upon  it,  advises  him  to  take  a  more  particular  care  of  himself,  as 
being  the  only  consular  senator  left,  who. stood  exposed  to  any 
tnvy.  But  Caesar's  friends  soon  cleared  him  of  all  suspicion :  aa 
indeed  the  fact  itself  did,  when  the  circumstances  came  to  be 
known,  and  fixed  tbe  whole  guilt  of  it  on  the  fury  of  Magius. 

There  appeared  at  this  time  a  bold  impostor,  who  began  to  make 
a  great  noise  and  figure  in  Italy,  by  assuming  the  name,  and  pre- 
tending to  be  the  grandson. of  Cains  Maritu:  bnti  apprehending 
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that  C<Mar  would  *con   put  an  end  to    bis  pretemioiH, nl 
hicn  as  he  de^etved,  he  sent  a  pathetic  letter   to  Cicen,  I 
young  fellows  of  his  company,  to  jifftify  bis  claim  aod 
and  to  iflifilore  his  protection  against  tbe  eaemiesof  hit  ba^,' 
conjuring  him,    by  their  relation;    by  tbe  poem,   whicit  be 
formerly  written  in  praise  of  Marius;  by  tbeeloqueDceof  L* 
Bua,  bis  mother's  father,  whom  he  bad    likewise  celebni«d, 
lie  would  umlertake   the  defence  of  bta  caus«:    Cici 
Itim  Tcry  gravely,  that  he  could  not  want  a   patron,  «bca 
kintinan  Ci^sar,  so  excellent  and  Keneroua  a  man,   was 
master  of  all;  yet,  that  he  also  should  be  ready  to  faitMrl 
But  C;esar,  at  bia  return,   knowing  him  to  be  a   cheat,  bui 
bitn  out  of  Italy :   since,   instead  of  being   what  be  preTeoldk 
be,  he  wms  found  to  be   only  s  farrier,   whose    true  atsLt  n 
Hcrophilus. 

Ariarathex,  the  brother  and  presumptive  beir  ofArioUnna 
kiug  of  Cappadocia,  came  to  Rome  Ihis  year  ;  and,  aa  CiceroW 
a  particular  friendship  with  his  family,  and,  when  cowgl,W 
by  a  decree  of  the  aenale,  conferred  upon  bis  father  the  haaotii 
the  regal  title,  he  thought  proper  to  send  a  servant  to  meet  kAti 
tbe  road,  and  invite  him  to  his  houBC:  but  be  was  already  engifrt 
by  Sesiius,  whose  office  it  then  was,  to  receive  foreign  prioctm' 
amhtsMdorsiit  the  public  expence:  whicb  Cicero  wu  noifr 
plcaned  with,  in  the  present  slate  of  bia  domestic  affii 
comes,"  says  he,  "  1  guess,  to  purchase  some  kingdom  of  CbH. 
for  he  has  uol  at  present  a  foot  of  land  of  hw  urrn." 

Cicero>  whole  time  during  his  solitude  was  employed  in  irti- 
iiigand  writing:  this  was  thebuBinesa  hotb  of  bia  d  ays  and  Diftin 
**  it  is  incredible,"  he  lays,  "  how  much  he  wrote,  and  how  1*j< 
he  slept:  and  if  he  had  not  fallen  into  that  way  of  spending  b 
time,  he  abould  not  have  known  what  to  do  witli  himself."  H» 
ttudies  were  chie^  ptulusophical,  whicb  he  bad  been  fowld 
from  his  youth,  and,  after  a  long  intermission,  now  resumed  w'lii 
great  ardour :  having  taken  a  resolution  to  explain  to  his  country- 
tnea,  in  their  own  language,  whatever  the  Greeks  bad  laugblN 
every  pati  of  philosophy,  whether  speculative  or  practical:  "For 
being  driven,"  ashelellsus,  "  from  the  public  adminiBtratioB.bc 
kaew  no  way  so  efteciual  of  doing  good,  as  by  instructing  tlit 
minds,  and  reforming  the  morala  of  the  youth  ;  wliicb,  in  tbe  li- 
cence of  those  times,  wanted  every  help  to  restrain  andcorrtci 
them.  'I'he  calamiiy  of  tbe  city,"  says  he,  "  made  this  laikiK- 
ce^&ary  to  me  ■  since,  in  tbe  confusion  of  civil  arms,  I  could  ki- 
'efend  it  after  my  old  way;  Dor,  wbeo  it  was  impouible  for 
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>|%lo  be  idle,  could  I  find  aiiy  thing  better  on  wbicb  to  employ 
^ifMlf.  My  dtizen8  therefore  will  pardon,  or  rather  thank  tne^ 
iwi,  when  the  government  was  fallen  into  the  power  of  a  single 
ttilton,  I  neither  wholly  hid,  nor  aflSicted  myself  unnecessarily ; 
mvft  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  seem  angry  at  the  man,  or  the 
i^es ;  nor  yet  flattered  or  admired  the  fortune  of  another  so,  as 
r  be  displeased  with  my  own.  For  I  had  learnt  from  Plato  and 
•  jiilosophy,  that  these  turns  and  revolutions  of  states  are  natural ; 
i^metimes  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  sometimes  of  the  many,  some^ 
lilies  of  one:  as  this  was  the  case  of  our  own  republic,  so  wheQ 
i:Was  deprived  of  my  former  post  in  it,  I  betook  myself  to  these 
fadies,  in  order  to  relieve  my  mind  from  the  sense  of  our  common 
miseries,  and  to  serve  my  country  at  the  same  time  in  the  best 
fanner  that  I  was  able;  for  my  books  supplied  the  place  of  my 
otes  in  the  senate,  and  of  my  ^ectaes  tp  the  people,  and  I  took 
g^p  philosophy,  as  a  substitute  for  my  management  of  the  state." 

fie  now  published,  therefore,  in  the  way  of  dialogue,  a  book 
Hiich  he  called  Hortensius,  in  honour  of  his  deceased  friend ; 
pbere,  .in  a  Rebate  of  learning,  he  did,  what  he  had  often  done  in 
pontests  of  the  bar,  undertake  the  defence  of  philosophy  against 
lortensius,  to  whom  he  assigned  the  part  of  arraigning  it.  It  way 
be  reading  of  this  book,  Long  since  unfortunately  lost,  which  first 
jiflamed  St.  Austin,  as  he  himself  somewhere  declares,  to  the 
itudy  of  the  Christian  Philosophy :  and  if  it  bad  yielded  no  other 
Vait,  yet  happy  it  was  to  the  world,  that  it  once  subsisted,  to  be 
ibe  instrument  of  raising  up  so  illustrious  a  convert  and  champion 
x>  the  Church  of  Christ 

He  drew  up  also  about  this  time,  in  four  books,  a  particular  acr 
count  and  defence  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Academy  :  the  sect 
wbicb  he  himself  followed,  being,  as  be  say^,  of  all  others  the 
moat  consistent  with  itself,  and  the  least  arrogant,  as  well  as  most 
elegant.  He  had  before  published  a  work  on  the  same  subject  iq 
two  books,  the  one  called  Catulus,  the  other  Lueullus;  butcon* 
eidering  that  the  argument  was  not  fuited  to  the  characters  of 
tbe  speakers,  who  were  not  particularly  remarkable  for  any  study 
of  that  sort,  he  was  thinking  to  change  them  to  Cato  and  Brutus; 
isrben  Atticus  happening  to  signify  to  him,  that  Yarro  had  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  be  inserted  in  some  of  his  writings,  he  pre- 
peotly  reformed  his  scheme,  and  enlarged  it  into  four  books,  which 
be  addressed  to  Varro,  taking  upon  himself  tbe  part  of  Philo,  of 
defending  the  Principles  of  the  Academy^  and  assigning  to  Varro 
that  of  Antiochus,  of  opposing  and  confuting  them,  and  intro^ 
facing  Atticqs  as  the  moderator  of  tbe  dispiite.    H^  finished  th| 
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whole  with  great  accuracy^  so  as  to  make  it  a  present  worthy  of 
Varro;  "and  if  he  was  not  deceived/*  be  says, '^  by  a  partiality, 
and  self-love,  too  common  in  such  cases,  there  was  nothing  oo 
the  subject  equal  to  it,  even  among  the  Greeks^**  All  these  four 
books,  excepting  part  of  the  first,  are  now  lost,  whilst  the  secoDd 
book  of  the  first  edition,  which  he  took  some  pains  to  suppress, 
remains  still  entire,  under  its  original  title  of  Lucullus. 

He  published  likewise  this  year  one  of  the  noblest  of  his  worki, 
and  on  the  noblest  subject  of  philosophy,  his  treaties  called, iDe 
FirUbus,  or  of  the  Chief  Good  and  III  of  Man,  written  in  Aiii- 
totles  manner,  in  which  be  explained,   with  great  eloquence  tod 
perspicuity,  the  several  opinions  of  all  the  ancient  sects  on  tbat 
important  question.    ''It  is  there  required,'*  belells  us,  wbtiii 
the  chief  end  to  which  all  the  views  of  life  ought  to  be;  referr«:d,  iu 
order  to  make  it  happy ;  or  what  it  ifr  which  nature  pursues  as  the 
supreme  good,   and  shuns  as  the  worst  of  ills."    The  workcoih. 
sists  of  five  books:  in  the  two  first,  the  Epicurean  doctrine  is 
largely  opened  and  discussed,  being  defended  by  Torquatus,  sad 
confuted  by   Cicero^   in  a  conference  held  in  bis  Cuman  Villa, 
in  the  presence  of  Triarius,  a  young  gentleman  who  came  with 
Torquatus  to  visit  him.  The  two  next  explain  the  doctriAe^oftbe 
Stoics,  asserted  by  Cato,  and  opposed  by  Cicero,  in  a  frieqdly 
debate^upon  theirmeetiiigaccideutally  in Lucullus's  library.  The 
fifth  contains  the  opinions  of  the  old  Academy^  or  the PeripaUtics^ 
explained  by   Piso  in  a  third  dialogue,  supposed  to  be  held  st 
Athens,  in  the  presence  of  Cicero,  his  brother  Quintus,  his  cousia 
Lucius,  and  Atticus.     The  critics  have  observed  some  impnh 
priety   in  this  last  book,   it)  making  Piao  refer  to  the  other  two 
dialogues,  of  which  he  bad  np  share,  and  could  not  be  presumsd 
to  have  any  knowledge..    But  if  any  inaccuracy  of  that  kind  be 
reajly  found  in  this,  or  any  other  of  his  works,  it  may  reasonabi|f 
be  excused  by  tbat  multiplicity  of  afiairs,  which  scarce  allowed 
him  tirpe  to  write,   miicb  less  (o  revise  what  he  wrote:  and  in 
dialogues  of  length,  composed  by  piece*meal,  and  in  the  short  in- 
tervals of  leisure,   it   cannot  seem  strauge  that  he  should  some- 
times forget  his  artificial,  to  resume  his  proper  character,  and  ea- 
ter inadvertently   into  a  part  which  he  had  assigned  to  another. 
He  addressed  this  work  to  Brutus,  in  return  for  ^  present  of  the 
same  kind,  which  Brutus  had  sent  to  him  a  little  before,  a  TreotJet 
upon  Virtue. 

Not  long  after  he  bad  finished  this  work,  he  published  another 
of  equal  gravity,  called  his  Tusculan  DispuiationB,  in  five  books 
alfo,  upon  as  many  different  questioua  in  pbiloaopby^  tbe  snost 
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imporUDt  aod  useful  lo  the  happinest  of  human  life.  The  first 
iemcbea  us,  *'bow  to  contem[\^  tbe  terrors  of  death,  and  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  bledsing  rather  than  an  evil :"  the  second,  to  support 
pain  and  affliction  with  a  manly  fortitu<le:  "  the  tAtrd, 'Mo  ap- 
pease all  our  complaints  and  uneasiness  under  the  accidents  of 
life  :'*  the  fourth,  "  to  moderate  all  our  other  passions  :*'  the  fifth, 
'^  to  evince  the  sufficiency  of  virtue  to  make  man  happy."  If 
was  his  custom,  in  the  opportunities  of  his  leisure,  to  take  some 
friends  with  him  into  the  country,  ^here,  instead  of  amusing 
themselves  with  idle  sports  or  feasts,  their  diversions  were  wholly 
speculative,  tending  to  improve  the  mind  and  enlarge  the  underr 
atandiug.  In  this  manner  he  now  spent  five  days  in  InsTusculan. 
villa,  in  discussing  with  his  friends  the  several  questions  just  men- 
tioned: for  after  employing  the  mornings  in  declaiming  and  rhe^ 
torical  exercises,  they  used  to  retire,  in  the  afternoon,  into  a 
gallery  called  the  Academy,  which  he  had  built  for  the  purpose 
of  philosophical  conferences;  where^  after  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks,  he  held  a  school,  as  they  called  it,  and  invited  the  com** 
paoy  to  call  for  any  subject  that  they  desired  to  here  explained; 
which,  being  proposed  accordingly  by^ome  of  the  audience,  be* 
came  immediately  the  argument  of  that  day's  debate.  These  five 
^conferences  or  dialogues  he  collected  afterwards  into  writing,  in 
the  very  words  and  manner  in  which  they  really  passed,  and  pub- 
lished them  under  the  title  of  his  Tusculan  Disputations^  from 
the  name  of  the  villa  in  which  they  were  held.  ^ 

He  wrote  also  a  little  piece,  in  the  way  of  a  funeral  encomium, 
in  praise  of  Porcia,  the  sister  of  Cato,  and  wife  of  Domitius  Abe* 
Dobarbus,  Caesar's  mortal  enemy;  which  shews  how  little  he  was 
atill  disposed  to  court  the  times.  Varro  and  Lollius  attempted 
the  same  subject;  and  Cicero  desires  Atticus  to  send  him  their 
compositions  ;  but  all  the  three  are  now  lost,  though  Cicero  took 
the  pains  to  revise  and  correct  his,  and  sent  copies  of  it  afterwards 
IP  Domitius  the  son,  and  Brutus  the  nephew  of  that  Porcia. 

CsBsar  continued  all  this  while  in  Spain,  pursuing  the  sons  of 
Pompey,  and  providing  for  the  future  peace  and  settlement  of  the 
province;  whence  he  paid  Cicero  the  compliment  of sendi.ngbim 
an  account  of  his  success  with  his  own  band.  Hirtius  also  gave 
bim  early  intelligence  of  the  defeat  a  flight  of  the  two  brothers, 
which  was  not  disagreeable  to  him ;  for,  though  he  was  not  much 
concerned  about  the  event  of  the  war,  and  expected  no  good 
from  it  on  either  side,  yet  the  opinion  which  he  had  conceived  of 
the  fierceness  and  violence  of  the  young  Pompeys,  especially  of 
fhp  elcler  of  them,  Cnieus,  engaged  his  wishes  rather  for  Cssar. 
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In  a  letter  to  Atticus,  **  Hirtiiis,  (says  he  J  wrote  me  word»  that 
Sextus  Pompey  had  withdrawn  himself  from  Corduba  intp  the 
hither  Spain ;  and  that  Cnseus  too  was  fled,  I  know  not  wbitber, 
nor  in  truth  do  I  care :"  and  this  indeed  seems  to  have  beien  fyt 
common  sentiment  of  all  the  republicans,  as  Cassiua  himself^ 
writing  to  Cicero  on  the  same  subject,  declares  still  more  explicitly; 
''may  I  perish,  (says  he,)  if  I  be  not  solicitious  about  the  event 
of  things  in  Spain,  and  would  rather  keep  our  old  and  clement  mai- 
ter,  than  try  a  new  and  cruel  one.  Tou  know  what  a  fool  Ciueui 
is ;  bow  he  takes  cruelty  for  a  virtue ;  how  he  has  always  thought 
that  we  laughed  at  him  :  I  am  afraid,  lest  he  should  take  it  into 
his  head  to  repay  our  jokes,  in  his  rustic  manner,  with  the  sword. 

Young  Quintus  Cicero,  who  made  the  campaign  along  with 
Caesar,  thinking  to  please  his  company,  and  to  make  his  fortunes 
the  better  among  them,  began  to  play  over  his  old  game,  and  to 
abuse  his  uncle  again  in  all  places.  Cicero,  in  his  account  of  it  to 
Atticus,  says,  *'  there  is  nothing  new,  but  that  Hirtiua  has  been 
quarrelling  in  my  defence  with  our  nephew  Quintus,  who  takef 
all  occasions  of  saying  every  thing  of  me,  and  especially  at  public 
feasts;  and  when  he  has  done  with  me,  falls  next  upon  bis  fa- 
ther :  he  is  thought  to  say  nothing  so  credible,  as  that  we  are  both 
irreconcileable  to  Caesar ;  that  Caesar  should  trust  neither  of  us, 
and  even  beware  of  me :  this  would  be  terrible,  did  I  not  see  that 
our  king  is  persuaded  that  I  have  no  spirit  left'* 

Atticus  was  always  endeavouring  tci  moderate  Cicero's  impatif 
ence  under  the  present  government,  and  persuading  him  tocona* 
ply  more  cheerfully  with  the  times;  nor  to  reject  the  friendship 
of  Caerar,  which  was  so  forwardly  offered  to  him:  and  upon  bis 
frequent  complaints  of  the  slavery  and  indignity  of  his  present 
condition,  he  took  occasion  to  observe,  what  Cicero  could  not 
but  own  to  be  true,  "  that,  if  to  pay  a  particular  court  and  observ- 
ance to  a  man  was  the  mark  of  slavery,  those  in  power  seemed  to 
be  slaves  rather  to  him,  than  he  to  them."  With  the  same  view,  be 
was  now  pressing  him,  among  his  other  works,  to  think  of  some- 
thing to  be  addressed  to  Caesar;  but  Cicero  had  no  appetite  to 
this  task;  he  saw  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  perform  it,  without 
lessening  his  character,  and  descending  to  flattery;  yet  being 
urged  to  it  also  by  other  friends,  he  drew  up  a  letter,  which  waa 
communicated  to  Hirtius  and  Balbus,  for  their  judgment  upon  it, 
whether  it  was  proper  to  be  sent  to  Caesar?  the  subject  seems  to 
have  been  some  advice  about  restoring  the  peace  and  liberty  of 
the  republic,  and  to  dissuade  him  from  the  Parthian  war,  which 
he  intended  for  his  next  expedition,  till  he  had  finifbed  the  ^ore 
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necessary  work  of  settling  the  state  of  things  ai  home.  There 
MTlas  nothing  in  it,  he  says»  but  what  might  come  from  the  best  of 
citizens.  It  was  drawn  however  with  so  much  freedom,  that, 
though  Atticus  seemed  pleased  with  it,  yet  the  other  two  durst 
not  advise  the  sending  it,  unlest^some  passages  were  altered  and 
softened,  which  disgusted  Cicero  so  much,  that  he.  resolved  not 
to  write  at  all;  and,  when  Atticus  was  still  urging  him  to  be  more 
complaisant,  he  answerd  with  great  spirit  in  two  or  three  letters. 
'*  As  for  the  letter  toC»sar,"  says  he,  **  I  was  always  very  wilk 
log  that  they  should  first  read  it :  for  otherwise  I  had  been  want- 
ing in  civility  to  them ;  and  if  I  had  happened  to  give  offence^ 
exposed  myself  also  to  danger.  They  have  dealt  ingenuously 
and  kindly  with  me,  in  not  concealing  what  they  thought:  but 
what  pleases  me  the  most  is,  that,  by  requiring  so  many  altera* 
lions,  they  give  me  an  excuse  for  not  writing  at  all.  As  to  the 
Parthian  war,  what  had  I  to  consider  about  it,  but  that  which  I 
thought  would  please  him  ?  for  what  subject  was  there  else  for  a 
letter,  but  flattery  ?  or  if  I  had  a  mind  to  advise,  what  I  really 
took  to  be  the  best*  could  I  have  been  at  a  loss  for  words  ?  there 
is  no  occasion  therefore  for  any  letter :  for  where  there  is  no  great 
matter  to  be  gained,  and  a  slip,  though  not  great,  may  make  us 
uneasy,  what  reason  is  there  to  run  any  risk  f  especially  when  it 
is  natural  for  him  to  think,  that  as  I  wrote  nothing  to  him  before,  ^ 
so  I  should  have  written  nothing  now,  had  not  the  war  been  wholly 
ended  ;  besides,  I  am  afraid  lest  he  should  imagine,  that  I  sent 
this  as  a  sweetner  for  my  Cato :  in  short,  I  was  heartily  ashametl 
of  what  I  had  written  ;  and  nothing  could  fall  out  more  luckily, 
than  that  it  did  not  please." 

Again,  *'  As  for  writing  to  Caesar,  I  swear  to  you,  I  cannot  do 
it :  nor  is  it  yet  the  shame  of  it  that  deters  me,  which  ought  to 
io  it  the  most;  for  how  mean  would  it  l>e  to  flatter,  when  eveh 
to  live  is  base  in  me  ?  6ut  it  is  not,  as  I  was  saying,  this  shame 
which  hinders  me,  though  I  wish  it  did  ;  for  I  should  then  be, 
what  I  ought  to  be;  hut  I  can  think  of  nothing  to  write  upon. 
As  to  those  exhortations,  addressed  to  Alexander,  by  the  eloquent 
and  the  learned  of  that  time,  you  see  on  what  points  they  turn : 
they  are  addressed  to  a  youth,  inflamed  with  the  thirst  of  true 
glory,  and  desiring  to  be  advised  how  to  acquire  it  On  an  occa** 
aion  of  such  dignity,  words  can  never  be  wanting;  but  what  can 
I  do  on  my  subject  ?  Yet  I  had  scratched,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
block,  some  faint  resemblances  of  an  image;  but  because  there 
were  some  things  hinted  in  it,  a  little  better,  than  what  we  see 
done  every  day,  it  wai  disliked;  I  am  not  at  all  sorry  for  it;  foe 
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bad  the  letter  gone^  take  my  word  for  it,  I  vboald  have  bad 
to  repent.     For  do  you  not  see  that  very  scholar  of  A fistotle,    ^ 
youth  of  the  greatest  parts,   and  the  greatest  modesty,  after  h^^ 
came  to  be   called  a  king,  grow  proud,  cruel,  extraragant?  ]j|kc 
you  imagine,  that  this  man,  ranked  in  the  processions  of  the goci«^ 
and  enshrined  in  the  same  temple  with  Romulus,  will  be  plesseif 
with  the  moderate  stile  of  my  letters  ?  It  is  better  that  he  be  dis- 
gusted  at  my  not  writing,  than  at  what  I  write:  in  a  word,  let 
bim  <lo  what  lie  pleases ;  for  that  problem,  which  I  once  proposed 
to  you,  and  thought  so  difficult,  in  what  way  I  should  msnage 
bim,  is  over  with  me:  and  in  truth,  I  now  wish  'more  to  feel  the 
effect  of  his  resentment,  be  it  what  it   will,    than  I  was  before 
afraid  of  it.     I  beg  of  you  therefore,"  says  he,  in  another  letter,  let 
us  have  no  more  of  this;  but  shew  ourselves  at  least  half  free,  by 
our  silence  and  retreat. 

From  this  little  fact,  one  cannot  help  reflecting  on  the  fatal ef 
fects  of  arbitrary  power,  upon  the  studies  and  compositions  of 
men  of  genius,  and  on  the  restraint  that  it  necessarily  lays  on  the 
free  course  of  good  sense  and  truth  among  men.  It  had  yet 
scarce  shewn  itself  in  Rome,  when  we  see  one  of  the  greatest  wits 
which  that  Republic  ever  bred,  ejnbarrassed  in  the  choice  of  a  sub- 
ject to  writ^'upon:  and,  for  fear  of  offending,  chusing  not  to 
,  write  at  all:  and  it  was  the  same  power  which,  from  this  begin- 
ning, gradually  debased  the  purity  both  of  the  Roman  wit  and 
language,  from  the  perfection  of  elegance  to  which  Cicero  had 
advanced  them,  to  that  state  of  rudeness  and  barbarism,  which 
we  find  in  the  productions  of  the  lower  empire. 

This  was  the  present  state  of  things  between  Caesar  and  Ciceroj 
all  the  marks  of  kindness  on  Caesar's  part;  of  coldness  and  reserve 
OD  Cicero's.  Caesar  waa^i^i&termioed  never  to  part  with  bis  power, 
and  took  the  more  pains,  for  that  reason,  to  make  Cicero  eavy 
under  it:  he  seems  indeed  to  have  been  somewhat  afraid  of  him; 
not  of  his  engaging  in  any  attempt  against  his  life:  but  lest,  by  his 
insinuations,  his  railleries,  and  his  authority,  he  should  excite 
others  to  some  act  of  violence:  but  what  he  more  especially  de- 
sired and  wanted,  was  to  draw  from  him  some  public  testimony 
of  his  approbation;  and  to  be  recommended  by  his  writings  to 
the  favour  of  posterity. 

Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  perceiving  no  step  taken  towards  the 
establishment  of  the  republic,  but  more  and  more  reason  every 
day  to  despair  of  it,  grew  still  more  indifferent  to  every  thing  else: 
the  restoration  of  public  liberty  was  the  only  condition  on  which 
he  could  efttertaiq  any  friendship  with  Caesar,  or  think  and  speak 
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'  with  any  respect:  nitbout  that,  no  favours  could  oblige  himi 

ace  to  receive  ihem  from  a  maBter,  was  ao  aS'ront  to  bis  formek' 

^gni'y.  ai>(l  t>ut  a  splendid  badge  of  servitude :  books  therefore 

E  his   only  comfort ;  for  while  lie  conversed  with  them,  he 

2^uad  hiniseifeany,  and  fancied  himself  free. Thus  in  a  letter 

t  Caxsius,   touching   upon   the  misery  of  the  times,  he  adds. 
What  is  become  then, you  willsay.of  philosophy  ?  Why,  yours 
'^^  ■■>  the   kitchen  ;  but  mioe   is  troublesome  to   me;  for  I  an 
^3hame(i  to  live  a  slave:   and   feign  myself  therefore  to  be  lio^ 
og  something  else,  that  [  may  not  hear  the  reproach  of  Plato." 
During  Cxsar's  stay  in  Spain,  Antony  set  forward  from  Iialy^  . 
tay  his  compliments  (o  him  there,  or  to  meet  him  at  least  on 
I  road  in   hi?  return  tuwarrls  home:  but   when  he  bad  made 
iDut  half  of  itie  journey,  he  met  with  some  dispatches,  whicb 
Ibliged  him  to  turn  back  in  all  haste    to  Rome.     This   raised  a 
Slew  alarm  in   the  city:  nnd  especially  among  the    Pompelana, 
who  were  afraid  that  Ciesiir,  having  now  subdued  all  opposition, 
hiB  resolved,  after  the  example  of  former  conquerors,  to  take  bit 
nrenge  in  cool  blood  on  all  hia  adversaries;  ami  had  sent  Antony 
Ick,  as  the  properest  instrument  to  execute  some  orders  of  that 
B  aort.     Cicero  himself  bad  tlie  same  suspicion,  and  was  much  sur- 
r'' prised  at  Antony's  sudden  reltiro;   till   Balbus  and  Oppius  eased 
P*  bim  of  bis  apjirchensigns,  by  sending  him  an  account  of  the  true 
\*  reason  uf  it ;  wnicb,  contrary  to  expectation,  gave   no  uneasJoen 
W  at  last  to  any  boily  but  to  Anluny  himself,     Antony  had  bought 
P  f  ompey's  houses  in  Route,  and  the  neighbourhood,  with  all  their 
■  rich   furniture,  at  Cxsar's  auction,   soon  after  his  return   from 
Egypt:  but  trusting  to  his  interest  with  Caesar,  and  to  the  part 
which  he  had  borne  in  advancing  him  to  his  power,  never  dreamt 
of  being  obligeil  to  pay  for  them  ;   but  CicBar,  being  disgusted  by 
the  account  of  his  debauches  and  extravagancies  in  Italy,  and  re- 
solved to  shew  himself  the  sole  master,   nor   suH'er  any  contru- 
dicliun  to  his  will,  sent   peremptory  orders  to  L.  Plancus,  the 
pretor,  to  require  iuuTtediate  payment  of  Antony,  or  else  to  levy 
the  money  upon  his  sureties,  according  to  the  tenor  of  their  hond^ 
Tbis  was  the  cause  of  hix  quick  returti.  to  prevent  that  disgrace 
from  falling  upon  him,  and  find  some  menn^  of  comjilyin^  with 
Cxsar's  commands  :  it  provoked  hitn  however  to  such  a  degree, 
that,  in   the  height  of  his  resentment,  he  is  said  to  have  entered 
into  a  design  of  taking  away  Ccesar's  life;  of  whicbCiesar  him- 
self complained  openly  in  the  senate. 

The  wsr  being  ended  in  Spain,  by  the  death  of  Cnwus  Pompey, 
ttid  the   tlight  of  Sexlus,  C^sar  finished  his  answer  to   Ciceru'9 
Vol..  11.  Nu.  62.  R 
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Cato,  in  two  books,  which  he  sent  immediately  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  be  published.  This  gave  Cicero  at  last  the  argumeat 
ofa  letter  to  him,  to  return  thanks  for  the  great  civility  with 
which  he  had  treated  him  in  that  piece;  and  to  pay  his  compli- 
ments likewise,  in  his  turn,  upon  the  elegance  of  the  com positiov. 
This  letter  was  communicated  again  to  Balbus  and  Oppius,  who 
declared  themselves  extremely  pleased  with  it,  and  forwarded  if 
directly  to  Cflesar.  In  Cicero^s  account  of  it  to  Atticus,  **I for- 
got," says  he,  ''to  send  you  a  copy  of  what  I  wrote  to  Caesar: 
not  for  the  reason  which  you  suspect,  that  I  was  ashamed  to  let 
you  see  how  well  I  could  flatter:  for  in  truth,  I  wrote  to  him  do 
otherwise  than  as  if  I  was  writing  to  an  equal;  for  I  really  hire  j 
a  good  opinion  of  his  two  books,  as  I  told  ybu,  when  we  were 
together;  and  wrote  therefore  both  without  flattering  him;  sod 
yet  so,  that  he  will  read  nothing,  I  believe,  with  more  pleasure.'^ 
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Ccesaf  returned  to  Rome  about  the  end  of  September ;  wheir, 
divesting  himself  of  the  consulship,  he  conferred  it  on  Q.  Fabiuy 
Maximus,  and  C.  Trebonius,  for  the  three  remaining  months  of 
>the  year.     His  first  care,  after  hisarrival,  was  to  entertain  the  city 
with  the  most  splendid  triumph  which  Rome  bad  ever  seen:  bi»t 
the  people,  instead  of  admiring  and  applauding  it,.a8  he  expected, 
were  sullen  and  silent;  considering  it,  as  it  really  was,a  triumph 
over  themselves ;  purchased  by   the  loss  of  their  liberty,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  best  and  noblest  families  of  the  republic    They 
had  before  given  the  same  proof  of  their  discontent  at  the  Cir- 
censian  games;  where  Ceesar's  statue,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  wis 
carried  in  the  procession  with  those  of  the  gods :  for  they  gave  noae 
of  their  usual  acclamations  to  the  favourite  deities,  as  they  passed, 
lest  they  should  be  thought  to  give  them  to  Ceesar.    Atticus  sent 
an  account  of  it  to  Cicero,  who  says,  in  answer  to  him,  **  Tour 
letter  was  agreeable,  though  the  shew  was  so  sad-^the  people 
however  behaved  bravely,  who  would  not  clap  even  the  goddess 
Victory,  for  the  sake  of  so  bad  a  neighbour.**    Csesar  however,  to 
make  amends  for  the  unpopularity  of  his  triumph,  and  to  pat 
the  people  into  good  humour,  entertained  the  whole  city  sood 
after  with  something  noore  substantial  thati shews:  two  pablic 
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dinbert,  with  plenty  of  the  most  esteemed  and  eoetly  wines  of 
Chios  and  Falernum. 

Soon  after  Cesar's  triumph,  the  consul  Fabius»  one  of  his  lieUf^ 
ienants  in  Spain,  was  allowed  to  triumph  too,  for  the  reduction  of 
(Some  parts  of  that  province  which  had  revolted:  but  the  magni- 
ficence of  Cflesar's  made  Fabius's  triumph  appear  contemptible; 
for  his  models  of  the  conquered  towns,  which  were  always  a  part 
of  the  shew,  being  made  only  of  wood,  when  Cssar's  were  of  silvejr 
or  l?ory,  Chrysippus  merrily  called  them  the  cases  only  of  Cesar'; 
towns. 

Cicero  resided  generally  in  the  country,  and  withdrew  himself 
wholly  from  the  senate :  but,  on  Cssar'sapproach  towards  Rome» 
Lepidus  began  to  press  him  by  repeated  letters,  to  come  and  give 
Ibem  his  assistance;  assuring  him,  that  both  be  and  Cesar  would 
lake  it  very  kindly  of  him.  He  could  not  guess,  for  what  par« 
licular  service  they  wanted  him,  except  the  dedication  of  som^ 
Jtemple,  to  which  the  presence  of  three  augurs  was  necessary. 
But  whatever  it  was,  as  his  friends  had  long  been  urging  the  same 
advice,  and  persuading  him  to  return  to  public  affairs,  be  con? 
aentedat  last,  to  quit  his  retirement  and  come  to  the  city;  wbere^ 
aoon  after  Caesar's  arrival,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  iemployiqg 
bis  authority  and  eloquence,  where  he  exerted  them  always  with 
ihe  greatest  pleasure,  in  the  service  and  defence  of  an  old  friend, 
king  Deiotarus. 

This  prince  had  already  been  deprived  by  Caesar  of  part  of  bis 
.dominions,  for  his  adherence  to  Pompey,  and  was  now  in  danger 
of  losing  the  rest,  from  an  accusation  preferred  against  him  by 
bis  grandson,  of  a  design,  pretended  to  have  been  formed  by  him, 
against  Cesar's  life,  when  Cesar  was  entertained  at  his  house, 
four  years  before,  on  his  return  from  Egypt.  The  charge  was 
groundless  and  ridiculous ;  but,  under  his  present  disgrace,  any 
obarge  was  sufficient  to  ruin  him;  and  C;aesar's  countenancing  it 
ao  far,  as  to  receive  and  hear  it,  shewed  a  strong  prejudice  against 
the  king;  and  that  he  wjanted  only  a  pretence  for  stripping  him 
of  all  that  remained  to  him.  Brutus  likewise  interested  himself 
▼ery  warmly  in  the  same  cause;  and  when  he  went  to  meet 
Cesar,  on  his  road  from  Spain,  made  an  oration  to  him  at  Nicea, 
in  favour  of  Deiotarus,  with  a  freedom  which  startled  Cesar,  and 
gave  him  occasion  to  reflect,  on  what  he  had  hot  perceived  SQ 
clearly  before,  the  invincible  fiercenessand  vehemence  of  Brutus'4 
temper.  The  present  trial  was  held  in  Cesar's  house ;  where 
Cicero  so  manifestly  exposed  the  malice  of  the  accuser,  and  ^he 
innocence  of  the  accused^  that  Ceaar,  being  determined  not  to 
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acquit,  ytt  ashamed  to  coDdemn  him,  cboce  tbe  ezpedienl afft 
Ktv'tag  tiiE  sentence  to  farther  deliberation,  till  he  shooU|ti] 
person  into  the  east,  and  Jnrorm  himself  of  tbe  whole  affitrm 
the  spot.  Cicero  says,  "that  Deiotarus,  neither  present Dorikl 
•ent,  could  ever  obtain  any  favour  or  equity  frooiCcnriai 
that  as  oft«n  as  he  pleaded  for  him,  which  be  was  atwiyirti^ 
to  do,  tie  could  never  persuade  Cxsar,  to  think  any  ibiog  rftm> 
able  that  be  asked  for  him."  He  sent  a  copy  of  hisoiatiotfe 
the  king;  and,  at  Dolabella's  request,  gave  another  likewiiek 
bim:  excusing  it,  as  a  trifling  performance,  and  hardly  <raa 
transcribing  1  but,  "I  bad  a  mind,"  says  be,  "  to  makes  tl^ 
present  to  my  old  friend  and  host,  of  coarse  stuff  indeed  jtt 
6uch  as  bis  presents  usually  are  to  me." 

Some  little  time  after  his  trial,  Cssar,  to  shew  bis  coulidtM 
in  Cicero,  invited  himself  tospfnd  a  day  with  him,  at  htsttos* 
in  the  country;  and  chose  the  third  day  of  his  Sntunmlis  forbir 
visit;  a  season  always  dedicated  to  mirth  and  feasting  smci| 
friends  and  relations.  Cicero  gives  Atticus  the  following  sccnB 
of  the  entertainment,  and  how  the  day  passed  herwemibn 
"O  this  guest,"  says  be, "  whom  I  80  much  dreaded!  vetlMi 
no  reason  to  repent  of  him:  for  be  was  well  pleased  with  tiji  re- 
ception. When  he  came  the  evening  before,  on  the  ciehlceat^ 
to  my  neighbour  Philip's,  the  bouse  was  so  crowded  Willi  soldisi, 
that  there  was  scarce  a  room  left  empty  forCe^sar  to  sup  in:  ibn 
were  about  two  thousand  oftbeni:  which  gave  me  nosnisllpiii 
for  the  next  day;  but  BarhaCassius  relieved  me  ;  for  heauigsid 
Itie  a  guard,  and  made  the  rest  encamp  in  the  field  :  so  ihitinT 
house  was  clear.  On  the  nineteenth,  he  siajd  ai  Pbilif/s  till  ok 
in  the  afternoon  ;  but  saw  nobody  ;  wasseitling  accounts.  IgDM)) 
with  Balbus :  then  took  a  walk  on  the  shore  ;  bathed  afier  1*0' 
beard  the  verses  on  Mamurra  ;  at  which  he  never  changed  coub- 
tenance;  was  rubbed,  anointed,  sat  down  to  table.  Haviiithko 
a  vomit  just  before,  heeatanddrankfreeiy,  and  was  very  cheerfBl. 
the  supper  was  good  and  well  served : 


"But  our  diiCOUTKe  at  table,  u  ire  eat, 
"ForUdleaudseasoDiDgitillexcell'd  onrmeat 

Besides  Ciesar'c  table,  bis  friends  were  plentifully  provided  fi 
three  other  rootns;  nor  was  there  any  thing  wanting  to  hisfra 
men   of   lower   rank,    and    bis   slaves;   but   the    belter   sort  i 
elegantly  irealt=d.     In  a  word,  I  acquitted  -nyself  like  a  man  :  f 
he  IS  not  a  guest  to  whom  one  would  say  at  parting,  pray  call  opi 
me  again,  as  you  return  :  once  is  enough  :  we  bad  oot^a  wontfl 
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business,  but  many  onpuinlsur  literature:  in  short  h«  was  «Je- 
lighted   with  his   entertainment,  and  pnssed   the  dny  agreenbly. 
He  talked  of  spending  one  day  at  Puteoli ;  another  at  Bain :  thus 
'    you  Be«  the  ninnner  of  my  rea-iving  hini;  somewhat  troublesome 
■    indeed,   but  not  uneasy  lo  me.     1  shall  stay  here  a  little  longer, 
I  and    then  to   Tusculum.    As  be  passed  by  Dolabella's  villa,  his 
f   iroops   marched   close  by   his  horse's  side,  on  the  right  and  left; 
t    which  was  done  no  where  else.    I  had  this  from  Nicias." 
i        On  the   lust  of  December,    when  the  consul  Trebonius  was 
I    abroad, his  colleague  Q.  Fabius  died  suddenly  :  and  his  death  being 
declared  in   the  morning.   C.  Canmius  Rehilua  was   named  by 
Casar  lo  the  vacancy  at  one  in  the  afternoon  ;  whose  offjce  was  to 
continue  only  through  the  remaining  part  of  that  day.    I'his  wan- 
ton   profanation   of  the  sovereign  dignity  of  the  empii;e  raised  a 
general  indignation  in  the  cjly  ;  and  a  consulale  so  ridiculous  gave 
birth  to  much  raillery,  and  many  jokes  which  are  transmitted  to 
us  by  the  ancients ;  of  which  Cicero,  who  was  (he  chief  author  of 
^hem,  gives  us  the  following  specimen,  in  hie  own  account  of  ths 

CiCLKO  to  CURIUS. 

"  I  no  longer  either  advise  or  desire  you  to  come  home  to  at, 
but  want  to  fly  some  whither  myself,  where  I  may  hear  neither 
the  name  nor  the  acts  of  these  sons  of  Pelops.  It  is  incredible 
bow  meanly  I  think  of  myself,  for  being  present  at  these  trans- 
actions. You  had  surely  an  early  foresight  of  what  was  coming 
on,  when  you  ran  away  from  this  place :  for  though  it  be  vexatious 
(o  hear  of  such  things,  yet  that  is  more  tolerable  than  lo  see  them. 
It  is  well  thai  you  were  not  in  the  field,  when  at  sevtrn  in  the 
morning,  as  they  were  proceeding  to  the  election  of  questors,  the 
chair  of  Q.  Maximus,  whom  they  called  consul,  was  set  in  us  place: 
but,  his  death  being  imuiediately  proclaimed,  it  was  removed; 
ind  Csesar,  though  he  had  taken  the  auspices  for  an  assembly  of 
the  tribes,  changed  it  to  an  assembly  of  tlie  centuries;  and  at  one 
in  the  afiernooii,  declaied  a  new  consul,  who  was  to  govern  till 
one  the  next  morning.  I  would  have  you  to  know  therefore,  that 
whilst  Caninius  was  consul,  nobody  dined  ;  and  that  their  was  no 
crime  comniilied  in  bis  consulship,  for  be  was  so  wonderfully 
vigilant,  that  through  his  whole  ailminisiration  be  never  slept. 
These  things  seem  ridiculous  to  you,  who  were  absent,  but  were 
you  to  see  ihem,  you  would  hardly  refniin  from  tears.  What  if 
t  should  lell  you  the  rest?  For  there  are  numberless  facts  of  the 
fjune  kind ;  wbicb  1  could  never  have  bornej  if  I  had  not  taken 
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refuge  in  the  port  of  Philosophy,  with  our  friend  Atticut,  the 
companion  and  partner  of  my  studies,  &c.*' 

Caesar  had  so  many  creatures  and  dependents,  who  expected 
the  honour  of  the  consulship  from  him,  as  the  reward  of  tbeirser* 
vices,  that  it  was  impossible  to  oblige  thera'all  in  the  regular  way, 
ao  that  he  was  forced  to  contrive  the  expedient  of  splitting  it,  u 
it  were,  into  parcels,  and  conferring  it  for  a  few  months,  or  weeks« 
or  even  days,  as  it  happened  to  suit  hit  convenience :  and  as  the 
thing  itself  was  now  but  a  name,  without  any  real  power,  it  was 
of  little  moment  for  what  term  it  was  granted ;  since  the  shortest 
gare  the  same  privilege  with  the  longest,  and  a  mi^n  once  declared 
consul,  enjoyed  ever  after  the  rank  and  character  of  a  consular 
senator. 


A.  Urb.  709.  Cic,  63.  Com— C,  Jvliai  C«imr  V.  M,  Aotooiss. 

On  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  Ceesar  entered  into  bis  fifth 
consulship,  in  partnership  with  M.  Antony;  he  bad  promised  it 
all  along  to  Dolabella,  but,  contrary  to  expectation,  took  it  at 
last  to  himself.    This  was  contrived  by  Antony,  who,  jealous  of 
Dolabella,  as  a  rival  in  Cse5ar*8  favour,  had  been  suggesting  some* 
what  to  his  disadvantage,  and  labouring  to  create  a  diffidence  of 
him  in  Caesar ;   which  seems  to  have  been  the  ground  of  what  it 
mentioned  above,  Ceesar^s  guarding  himself  so  particularly,  wbea 
he  passed  by  his  villa.     Dolabella  was  sensibly  touched  with  tbfi 
affront,  and  came  full  of  indignation  to  the  senate;  where,  BOt 
daring  to  vent  his  spleen  on  Caesar,  he  entertained  the  assembly 
with  a  severe  speech  against  Antony,  which  drew  on  many  warm 
and  angry  words  between  them ;  till  Csesar,  to  end  the  dispute, 
promised  to  resign  the  consulship  to  Dolabella,  before  he  went  to 
the  Parthian  war:  but  Antony  protested,  that,  by  his  authority 
as  augur,   he  would  disturb  that  election,  whenever  it  should  be 
attempted:   and  declared,  without  any  scurple,  that  the  ground 
of  his  quarrel  with  Dolabella  was,  for  having  caught  bim  in  an 
attempt  to  debauch  his  wife  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  his  uncle; 
though  that  was  thought  to  be  a  calumny,  contrived  to  colour  bit 
divorce  with  her,  and  his  late  marriage  withFulvia,  the  widow  of 
Clod  i  us. 

Caesar  was  now  in  the  height  of  all  his  glory,  and  dressed,  ai 
Florus  says,  in  all  his  Mimppings,  like  a  victim  destined  to  sacrif 
iice.    He  had  received  from  the  senate  the  moat  extravagant boi 


Bourt,  both  boman  and  drnne,  whicb  flattery  could  invent;  **  a 
temple,  altar,  priest;  bis  inotge  carried  io  procession  with  the 
gods :  bis  statae  among  tbe  kings ;  one  of  the  months  called  after 
name,  and  a  perpetual  dictatorship/*    Cicero  endeavoured  to 


restniin  tbe  excess  of  this  complaisance  within  the  boundrof  rea< 
son ;  but  in  vain,  since  Cesar  was  more  forward  to  receive,  than 
tbejr  to  give ;  and,  out  of  the  gaiety  of  his  pride,  and  to  try,  as 
it  were,  to  what  length  their  adulation  would  reach,  when  he 
was  actually  possessed  of  every  thing  which  carried  Avith  it  any 
real  power,  was  not  content  still  without  a  title^  which  could  add 
nothing  but  envy  and  popular  odium,  and  wanted  to  be  called  a 
king.  Plutarch  thinks  it  a  strange  instance  of  folly  in  the  people 
to  endure  with  patience  all  the  real  effects  of  kingly  government, 
yet  declare  such  an  abhorrence  to  the  name.  But  the  folly  was 
not  so  strange  in  the  people  as  it  was  in  Csesar :  it  is  natural  to  the 
multitude  to  be  governed  by  names,  rather  than  things,  and  the 
constant  art  of  parties  to  keep  up  that  prejudices  but  it  was  un- 
pardonable in  so  great  a  man  as  Caesar,  to  lay  so  much  stress  on  a 
title  which,  so  far  from  being  an  honour  to  him,  seemed  to  be 
m  diminution  rather  of  that  superior  dignity  which  he  already 
enjoyed. 

Among  tbe  other  compliments  that  were  paid  to  him,  there 
was  a  new  fraternity  of  Luperci  instituted  to  his  honour,  and  cal- 
led by  his  name,  of  which  Antony  was  the  head.  Young  Quintus 
Cicero  was  one  of  this  society,  with  the  consent  of  bis  father, 
though  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  his  uncle,  who  considered  it  not 
only  a  low  piece  of  flattery,  but  an  indecency,  for  a  young  man 
of  family  to  be  engaged  in  ceremonies  so  immodest,  of  running 
naked  and  frantic  about  tbe  streets*  Tbe  festival  was  held  about 
the  middle  of  February,  and  Ceesar*  in  his  triumphal  robe,  seated 
himself  in  the  rostra,  in  a  golden  chair,  to  see  the  diversion  of  the 
running,  where,  in  the  midst  of  their  sport,  the  consul  Antony, 
at  the  head  of  his  naked  crew,  made  him  the  offer  of  a  regal  dia- 
dem, and  attempted  to  put  it  upon  his  head,  at  the  sight  of  which 
a  general  groan  issued  from  the  whole  forum,  till,-  upon  C«8ar*s 
alight  refual  of  it,  the  people  loudly  testiGed  their  Joy,  by  an 
universal  shout.  Antony,  however,  ordered  it  to  be  entered  in 
tbe  public  acts,  that  by  the  command  of  the  people,  he  had  of- 
fered the  kingly  name  and  power  to  Ceesar,  and  that  Caesar  would 
not  accept  it. 

Whilst  this  sifair  of  the  kingly  title  amused  and  alarmed  the 
city,  two  of  the  tribunes,  Marullus  and  Cflssetius,  were  particu- 
larly active  in  discouraging  every  step  and  attempt  towards  it : 
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they  took  off  the  diadem  which  certain  (leriODS  had  privtteijiwt 
upon  Caesar's  statue  in  the  rostra,  and  committed  those  to  prisov 
who  were  suspected  to  ha?e  done  it;  and  publicly  punished 
others,  for  daring  to  salute  him  in  the  streets  by  the  nameof  king; 
declarinir,  that  Csesar  himself  refused  and  abhorred  that  title. 
This  provoked  Cssar  beyond  his  usual  temper  and  commaod  of 
himself,  so  that  he  accused  them  to  the  senate  of  a  design  toraiie 
a  sedition  againet  him,  by  persuading  the  city  that  he  really  sf^ 
fected  to  be  a  king;  but  when  the  assembly  was  going  to  pan 
the  severest  sentence  upon  them,  he  was  content  with  deposing 
them  from  their  magistracy,  and  expelling  them  from  the  senate; 
^hich  convinced  people  still  the  more  of  hit  real  fondness  fort 
name  that  he  pretended  to  despise. 

He  had  now  prepared  all  things  for  his  expedition  against  the 
Parthians,  had  sent  his  legions  before  him  into  Macedonia,  settled 
the  succession  of  all  the  magistrates  for  two  years  to  come,  ap« 
pointed  Dolabella  to  take  bis  own  place  as  consul  for  tbe  cfrrreat 
year,  named  A.  Hirtius  and  C.  Pansa  for  consuls  of  the  next,  and 
D.  Brutus  and  Cn.  Plancus  for  the  following  year:  but,  before  bi» 

• 

departure,  he  resolved  to  have  the  regal  title  conferred  upon  bim 
by  the  senate,  who  were  too  sensible  of  his  power,  amd  obsequious 
to  his  will,  to  deny  him  any  thing:  and  to  make  it  Ibe  more  palat- 
able at  the  same  time  to  the  people,  be  caused  a  report  to  be  is^ 
dustriously  propagated  through  the  city,  of  ancient  prophecies 
found  in  the  Sibylline  books,  that  the  Parthiaas  coutd  ootbecoD' 
quered,  but  by  a  king  ;  on  the  strength  of  which,  Cotta,  one  of 
the  guardians  of  those  books,  was  to  move  the  senate,  at  their 
next  meeting,  to  decree  the  title  of  khig  to  him.  Cicero,  speaking 
afterwards  of  this  design,  says,  **  It  wai  expected  that  some  forged 
testimonies  would  be  produced,  to  shew,  that  he,  whom  we  bad 
left  in  reality  to  be  a  king,  should  be  called  also  by  that  name,  if 
we  would  be  safe :  but  tet  us  make  a  bargain  with  the  keepers  of 
those  oracles,  that  they  bring  any  thing  out  of  them,  rather  tbaa 
a  king»  which  neither  the  gods  nor  men  will  ever  endure  again  iC 
Rome. 

One  would  naturally  have  expected,  after  atl  the  fatigues  and 
dangers  through  which  Cassar  had  made  his  way  to  empire,  tbit 
be  would  have  chosen  to  spend  the  remainder  of  a  declining  life 
in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  all  the  honours  and  pleasures  wbicb 
absolute  power,  and  a  command  of  the  world,  could  bestow ;  but, 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  glory,  he  was  a  stranger  still  to  ease:  be 
saw  tbe  people  generally  disaffected  to  him,  and  impatient  under 
his  government ;  and,  though  amused  a  while,  witb  tbe  splcndosr 


of  bit  thews  and  triampbt,  yet  regretting  tevereiy^  in  cool  bloody . 
Uie  price  that  they  had  paid  for  them,  the  lots  of  their  libertyi 
with  the  lives  of  the  bett  and  noblest  of  their  fellow  citiaeiit* 
Tbit  expedition,  therefore,  against  the  Parthians,  seems  to  have 
been  a  political  pretext  for  removing  himself  from  the  murmurs 
of  the  city,  and  leaving  to  his  ministers  the  exercise  of  an  invi* 
dious  power,  and  the  task  of  taming  the  spirits  of  the  populace^ 
whilst  he,  by  employing  himself  in  gathering  fresh  laurels  in  the 
east,  and  extending  the  bounds,  and  retrieving  the  honour  of  the 
empire,  against  its  most  dreaded  enemy,  might  gradually  recon* 
cile  them  to  a  reign  that  was  gentle  and  clement  at  home,  suc« 
cessful  and  glorious  abroad. 

But  his  impatience  to  be  a  king  defeated  all  bis  projects,  and 
mccelerated  his  fate,  and  pushed  on  the  nobles,  who  had  conspired 
igainst  his  life,  to  the  immediate  execution  of  their  plot,  that  they 
might  save  themselves  the  shame  of  being  forced  to  concur  in  an 
act  which  they  heartily  detested:  and  the  two  Brutus's  in  parti- 
cular, the  honour  of  whose  house  was  founded  in  th«  extirpation 
of  kingly  government,  could  not  but  consider  it  as  a  personal  in* 
famy,  and  a  disgrace  to  their  very  name,  to  suffer  the  restoration 
of  it. 

There  were  above  sixty  persons  said  to  be  engaged  in  this  con* 
tpiracy,  the  greatest  part  of  them  of  the  seoatorian  rank;  bat 
M*  Brutus  and  and  C.Cassius  were  the  chief  in  credit  and  autho- 
rity, the  first  contrivers  and  movers  of  the  whole  design. 

M.  Junius  Brutus  was  about  one  and  forty  years  old,  of  the 
snost  illustrious  family  of  the  republic,  deriving  his  name  and 
descent  in  a  direct  line  from  that  first  consul,  L.  Brutus,  who  ex- 
pelled Tarquin,  and  gave  freedom  to  the  Roman  people.  Having 
lost  his  father  when  very  young,  he  was  trained  with  great  care, 
by  his  uncle  Cato,  in  all  ihe  studies  of  polite  letters,  especially 
of  eloquence  and  philosophy,  and,  under  the  discipline  of  such  a 
tutor,  imbibed  a  warm  love  for  liberty  and  virtue.  He  had  ex- 
cellent parts,  and  equal  industry,  and  acquired  an  early  fame  at 
the  bar,  where  he  pleaded  several  causesof  grest  importance,  and 
was  esteemed  the  most  eloquent  and  learned  of  all  the  young  no- 
bles of  his  age.  His  manner  of  speaking  was  correct,  elegant^  ju- 
dicious, yet  wanting  that  force  and  copiousness  which  is  required 
in  a  consummate  orator.  But  philosophy  was  his  favourite  study, 
in  which,  though  he  professed  himself  of  the  more  moderate  sect 
of  the  old  academy,  yet,  from  a  certain  pride  and  gravity  of  tem- 
per, he  affected  the  severity  of  the  Stoic,  and  to  imitate  bis  uncle 
Vol.   n.  No.  53.  S 
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Cato»  ib  whicfaf  be  w»  wholly  unequal ;  for  be  wm  of  a  mild, 
merciful,  and  comfMaaionate  diapoaition,  averae  to  every  thiag 
cruel,  and  waa  often  forced,  by  the  tenderneaa  of  bia  nature,  to 
confute  the  rigour  of  hia  princi plea.  While  hia  nnotber  lived  in 
the  greatest  familiarity  with  Cseaar,  be  was  cooatantly  attached 
to  the  opposite  party,  and  firm  to  the  interests  of  liberty ;  for  the 
sake  of  which  hefoilowed  Pompey  whom  he  hated,  and  acted  uo 
that  side  with  a  distinguished  zeal.  At  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
Caesar  gave  particular  orders  to  find  out  and  preaerve  Bruttts, 
being  desirous  to  draw  him  from  the  pursuit  of  a  cause  that  was 
likely  to  prove  fatal  to  him;  so  that,  when  Cato,  with  the  rest  of 
his  chiefs,  went  to  renew  the  war  in  Afric,  he  waa  induced,  by 
Ca38ar*s  generosity  and  his  mother's  prayers,  to  lay  down  bis 
arms,  and  return  to  Italy.  Caesar  endeavoured  to  oblige  him  by 
all  the  honours  which  his  power  could  bestow;  but  the  indignity 
of  receiving  from  a  master,  what  be  ought  to  have  received  from 
a  free  people,  shocked  him  much  more  than  any  bonoura  cooM 
oblige;  and  the  ruin,  in  which  he  aaw  his  friends  involved  by 
Cseaar's  usurped  dominion,  gave  him  a  diagust  which  no  favours 
could  compensate.  He  observed,  therefore,  a  diaiaoce  and  re- 
aerve  through  Caesar's  reign :  aspired  to  no  share  of  bia  confi- 
dence, or  pari  in  his  counsels,  and,  by  the  uncourtly  vehemence 
with  which  he  defended  the  rights  of  King  Deiotarua,  convinced 
Cassar,  that  he  could  never  be  obliged  where. he  did  not  find  bioh 
self  free.  He  cultivated  all  the  while  the  strictest  friendship  witk 
Cicero,  whose  principles,  he  knew,  were  utterly  averae  to  the 
measures  of  ihe  times;  and  in  whose  free  converaation  he  used 
to  mingle  his  own  complaints  on  the  unhappy  state  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  the  wretched  hands  into  which  it  was  fallen,  till,  animated 
by  these  conferences,  and  confirmed  by  the  general  discontent  of 
all  the  honest,  be  formed  the  bold  design  of  freeing  his  country 
by  the  destruction  of  Csesar.  He  had  publicly  defended  Milo*s 
act  of  killing  Clodius,  by  a  maxim,  which, he  maintained  to  be 
universally  true,  **lhat  those  who  live  in  defiance  of  the  laws, 
and  cannot  be  brought  to  a  trial,  ought  to  be  uken  off  without 
a  trial."  The  case  was  applicable  to  Caesar  in  a  much  higher 
degree  than  to  Clodius,  whose  power  had  placed  him  above  the 
reach  of  the  law,  and  left  no  way  of  punishing  him  but  by  an  as- 
sassination. This  therefore  was  Brutus's  motive ;  and  Antony 
did  him  thejustice  to  say,  that  he  "  was  the  only  one  of  the  con- 
spiracy, who  entered  into  it  out  of  principle;  that  the  rest,  frooi 
private  malice,  rose  up  against  the  man,  he  alone  against  tbt 
tyrant." 


MOT.viir.  aCERO.  IdH 

C.  Cattiut  was  descended  likewise  from  a  faorily  not  less  hor 
Aourable  or  ancient,  nor  leu  zealous  for  the  public  liberty,  than 
Brutus's:  whose  ancestor,  Sp.Cas8ius,  after  a  triumph  and  three 
xronsulsbips,  is  said  to  have  been  condemned,  and  put  to  death  by 
ilia  own  father  for  aiming  at  a  dominion.  He  shewed  a  remarkr 
able  instance,  when  a  boy,  of  his  high  spirit  and  lore  of  liberty ; 
for  be  gave  Sylla'a  aon,  Faustus,  a  box  on  the  ear,  for  bragging 
Among  his  scbool*fellows  of  his  fiithei^s  greatness  and  absolute 
power ;  and,  when  Pompey  called  the  boys  before  h  im,  to  give 
«D  account  of  their  quarrel,  he  declared  in  his  presence,  that  if 
Fauatua  should  dare  to  repeat  the  words,  he  would  repeat  the 
blow.  He  was  questor  to  Crassus  in  the  Parthian  war,  wher^ 
be  greatly  signalised  both  his  courage  and  skill ;  and  if  Crassus 
ind  followed  his  advice,  would  have  preserved  the  whole  army ; 
but,  after  their  miserable  defeat,  he  made  good  his  retreat  into 
Syria  with  the  remains  of  the  broken  legiona :  and  when  the  Parr 
tbtans,  flushed  with  success,  puraued  him  thither  soon  after,  and 
blocked  him  up  in  Antioch,  be  preserved  that  city  and  province 
from  falling  into  their  hands;  and,  watching  his  opportunity, 
gained  a  considerable  victory  over  them,  with  the  destruction  of 
their  general.  In  the  civil  war,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  be 
aailed  with  seventy  ships  to  the  coast  of  Asia,  to  raise  fresh  forces 
ID  that  country,  and  renew  the  war  against  Cesar;  but,  as  the 
bisjtorians  tell  us,  happening  to  meet  with  Cesar  crossing  theHelt 
lespont,  in  a  common  passage-boat,  instead  of  destroying  him,  aa 
be  might  have  done,  be  was  so  terrified  by  the  sight  of  the  con« 
queror,  that  be  begged  bis  life  in  an  abject  manpert  and  delivered 
up  his  fleet  to  bim«  But  Cicero  gives  us  a  hint  of  a  quite  diffierent 
etory,  which  is  much  more  probable,  and  wor^y  of  Cassius;  that 
having  got  intelligence  where  Cesar  designed  to  land,  he  lay  in 
wait  for  hiin,  in  a  bay  of  Cilicia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Cydnus,  with  a  resolution  to  destroy  him;  but  Caesar  happened 
%o  land  on  the  opposite  shore  before  he  was  aware:  so  that  seeing 
bis  project  blasted,  and  Cesar  secured  in  a  country  where  all  peot 
pie  were  declaring  for  him,  he  thought  it  best  to  make  his  own 
peace  too,  by  going  over  to  bim  wjth  his  Qeet,  He  married  Ter-i 
tia,tbe  sister  of  Brulus;  and  though  differing  in  temper  and  phi- 
losophy, was  strictly  united  with  him  in  friendship  and  politics, 
mnd  the  constant  partner  of  all  his  counsels.  He  was  brave,  witty, 
learned;  yet  passionate,  fierce,  and  cruel :  so  that  Brutus  was  the 
inore  amiable  friend,  he  the  more  dangerous  enemy:  in  bis  latec 
yeara  be  deserted  the  Stoics,  and  became  a  convert  to  Epicurus,^ 
whose  doctrine  be  thought  more  natun^l  nd  rcMonabie}  conmnj^ 
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ly  maintaitiinsf,  that  the  pleasure  which  their  master  racomneiided, 
was  to  be  found  only  in  the  habitual  practice  of  justice  and  Tir* 
tue;  while  be  professed  himself  therefore  an  Epicurean,  he  li?ed 
like  a  Stoic ;  was  moderate  in  pleasures,  temperate  in  diet,  and  a 
water-drinker  through  life.  He  attached  himself  very  early  to 
the  observance  of  Cicero ;  as  all  the  young  nobles  did,  who  bsd 
any  thing  great  or  laudable  in  view :  this  friendship  was  confirmed 
by  a  conformity  of  their  sentiments  in  the  civil  war,  and  in  OsaFi 
reign ;  during  which,  several  letters  passed  between  them,  writ- 
ten with  a  freedom  and  familiarity  which  is  to  be  found  only  in 
the  most  intimate  correspondence.  In  these  letters,  though  Ci^r 
cero  rallies  his  Epicurism  and  change  of  principles,  yet  he  alloifs 
him  to  have  acted  always  with  the  greatest  honour  and  integrity, 
and  pleasantly  says,  **  that  he  sh6uld  begin  to  think  that  sect  to 
have  more  nerves  than  he  imagined,  since  Cassius  had  embrsced 
it**  The  old  writers  auign  several  frivolous  reasons  of  di^ust, 
as  tbemotivesof  his  killing  Cssa^:-«>thatCsBsar  took  a  number  of 
lions  from  him,  which  he  had  provided  for  a  public  shew;  tbatbe 
would  not  give  him  the  consulship ;  that  he  gave  Brutus  the  more 
honourable  pretorship  in  preference  to  him.  But  we  need  not 
look  farther  for  the  true  motive  than  to  his  temper  and  principles; 
for  his  nature  was  singularly  impetuous  and  violent;  impatient 
of  contradiction,  and  much  more  of  subjection  :  and  passionately 
fond  of  glory,  virtue,  liberty  ;  it  was  from  theae  qualities,  that 
Casaar  apprehended  his  danger;  and,  when  admonished  to  beware 
of  Antony  and  Dolabella,  used  to  say,  that  *'it  was  not  thegaji 
the  curled,  and  the  jovial,  whom  he  had  cause  to  fear,  bottke 
thoughtful,  the  pale,  and  the  lean,**i^meaning  Brutus  and  Cssstoi. 
The  next  in  authority  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  though  very  dif- 
ferent from  them  in  character,  were  Decimus  Bmhn,  and  C  TVs< 
bonius:  they  had  both  been  constantly  devoted  to  Caasar;  and 
were  singularly  favoured,  advanced,  and  entrusted  by  him  iaall 
his  wars;  so  that,  when  Caesar  marched  first  into  Spain,  he  left 
them  to  copomand  the  siege  of  Msrseilles,  Qruttis  by  sea,  TrebOf 
nius  by  land;  in  which  they  acquitted  themselves  with  the  greit- 
est  courage  and  ability,  and  reduced  that  strong  place  to  the  ne* 
cessity  of  surrendering  at  discretion.  Decimus  Was  <^f  the  same 
family  with  his  namesake  Marcus;  and  Ciesar,  as  if  jealous  of  a 
name  that  inspired  an  aversion  to  kings,  wi^;  particularly  soKcit- 
ous  to  gain  them  both  to  his  interest ;  and  seemed  |o  have  soct 
ceeded  to  his  wish  in  Decimus;  who  forwardly  embraced  bis 
friendship,  and  accepted  all  his  favours;  being  named  by  bran  tQ 
(he  command  of  Cisalpine  Gfaul,  and  tp  the  consQ}ahip  of  the  loh 
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lowing  jrear,  and  the  lecond  heir  even  of  bisetlate»  id  failnre  of 
the  6rtt.  He  teems  to  btve  had  no  peculiar  character  of  virttte 
or  patriotishi,  nor  any  correspondence  with  Cicero,  before  the  act 
of  killing  Cassar;  so  that  people,  instead  of  expecting  it  froaibim, 
were  surprised  at  his  doing  it;  yet  he  was  brave,  generous,  mag- 
nificent, and  lived  with  great  splendour,  in  the  enjoyment  of  an 
immense  fortune;  for  be  kept  a  numerous  band  of  gladiators  at 
bis  own  expence,  for  the  diversion  of  the  city;  and,  after  Caesar's 
death,  spent  about  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  bis  own 
money,  in  maintaining  an  army  against  Antony. 

Trebonius  had  no  family  to  boast  of,  but  was  wholly  a  new 
man,  and  the  creature  of  Cassar's  power,  who  promoted  him 
through  all  this  honours  of  the  state,  to  his  late  consulship  of 
three  months:  Antony  calls  him  the  son  of  a  bu^oon;  but  Cicero, 
of  a  aplendid  knight :  he  was  a  man  of  parts,  prudence,  integrity, 
bumapity ;  was  conversant  also  in  the  politer  arts,  and  had  a 
peculiar  turn  to  iirit  and  humour;  for,  after  Canar*s  death,  be 
published  a  volume  of  Cicero*s  sayings,  which  he  bad  taken  the 
pains  to  collect ;  upon  which  Cicero  complimenu  bim,  for 
having  explained  them  with  great  elegance,  and  given  them  a 
fresh  force  and  beauty,  by  his  humorous  manner  of  introducing 
them.  As  the  historians  have  not  suggested  any  reason  that 
ahottld  move  either  him  or  Decimus  to  the  resolution  of  killing  a 
fbSB,  to  whom  they  were  infinitely  obliged;  90  we  may  reason- 
ably impute  it,  as  Cicero  does*  to  a  greatness  of  soul,  and  superior 
love  of  their  cquntry,  which  made  them  prefer  the  liberty  of 
Rome  to  the  friendship  of  any  man ;  and  chose  rather  to  be  the 
deftroyers,  than  the  partners  of  a  tyranny. 

The  rest  of  the  conspirators  were  partly  young  men  of  noble 
blood,  eager  to  revenge  the  ruin  of  their  fortunes  and  familief ; 
partly  men  obscure,  and  unknown  to  the  public;  yet  whose 
jMelity  and  courage  bad  been  approved  by  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
It  was  agreed  by  them  al|  in  council,  to  execute  their  design  in 
the  senate,  which  was  suinmoned  to  meet  on  the  Idea,  or  ^fteenth 
pf  March:  they  knew  that  the  senate  would  applaud  it  when 
done,  and  even  assist,  if  there  was  Occasion,  in  the  doing  it;  and 
there  was  a  circumstance,  which  peculiarity  encouraged  them, 
and  seemed  to  be  even  ominous;  that  it  happened  to  t>e  Pumpey*s 
penate-house,  in  which  their  attempt  was  to  be  made;  ami  ivliere 
Caesar  would  consequently  fall  at  the  foot  of  Pompey's  siaiue,  as 
•  just  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  ihat  great  man.  I  hey  took  it 
also  for  granted,  that  the  city  would  be  generally  on  thru  side; 
yet  for  their  greater  security,  IX  Brutus  gave  orders  to  arm  hiagladi^^ 
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atore  that  morning,  m  if  for  some  public  shew,  that  they  migfaibe 
ready,  on  the  first  notice,  to  secure  the  avenues  of  the  senate,  and 
defend   them   from  any  sudden  violence;  and  Poonpey'a  theatre, 
which  adjoined  to  his  senate-house,  being  the  properest  place  for 
the  exercise  of  the  gladiators,  would  coverall  suspicioD  that  might 
otherwise  arise  from  them.  The  only  deliberation  tbatperplexed 
them,   and  of  which  they  were  much  divided,  was  whether  thej 
should  not  kill  Antony  also,  and  Lepidus,  together  with  Caesar; 
especially  Antony  ;  the  more  ambitious  of  the  two,  and  the  more 
likely  to  create  fresh  danger  to  the  commonwealth.    Cassia^ 
with  a  majority  of  the  company,    was  wtfrmly  for  killing  hiai: 
but  the  two  Brutus^sas  warmly  opposed,  and  finally  over-ruled  it; 
they  alledged,  ^*  that  to  shed   more  blood  than  was  necessary, 
would  disgrace  their  cause,  and  draw  upon  them  an  imputatkNi 
of  cruelty;  and  of  acting,  not  as  patriot^,  but  the  partisans  of 
Pompey;  not  so  much  to  free  the  city  as  to  revenge  themselves 
on  their  enemies,  and  get  the  dominion  of  it  into  their  haodi." 
But  what  weighed   with  them  the  most,  w^s  a  yain  persuasioQ, 
that  Antony  would  be  tractable,  and  easily  reconciled,  as  soon  as 
the  atf'air  was  over:  but  this   lenity  proved  their  ruin;  and  by 
leaving  thejr  worl^  imperfect,   defeated  all  the  benefit  of  it;  ii 
yye  find  Cicero  afterwards  pften  reproaching  them  in  his  letten, 
Many  prodigies  are  rpentioned  by  the  historians  to  havegivep 
warping  of  Csesar's  death:  which  hayjng  been  forged  by  mmm^ 
and  credulously  received  by  others,  were  copied,  aa  qsual,  by  all, 
to  strike  the  ipnagination  of  their  readers,  and  rais^  an  awfifUlr 
tention   to  an  event,  in  which  l^e  gpds  were  supposed  to  be  io- 
terested.    Cicero  has  related  oqe  of  the  moit  remarl^ble  of  them; 
**  that  as  Cssar  was  sacrificing  a  little  before  his  death,  with 
great  pomp  and  splendour,  in  his  triumphal  robes  aqd  golden  chair, 
the  victim,  which  was  a  fat  ox,  was  found  to  be  withouta  heart: 
and  when  Cssar  seemed  to  be  shocked  atit,  Spurinna,  theH*ni|* 
pex,  admonished  him  tp  beware,  lest,  through  i|  failure  of  couasd, 
his  life  should  be  cut  o(f,  since  the  heart  was  the  seat  and  soorte 
of  them  both.    The  next  day  he  sacrificed  pg^in,  in  hopes  to  find 
Mie  entrails  more   propitious;  but  the  liver  of  the  bullock ap. 
peared  to  want  its  head,  which  was  reckoned  also  among  the 
direful  omens."    These  facts,  though  ridiculed  by  Cicero,  were 
publicly  affirmed  and   believed  at  the  time:  and  seem  to  have 
raiaed  a  general  rumour  through  the  city,  of  some  aecret  danger 
that  threatened  Csesar's  life;  so  that  his  friends  being  alarmed  at 
it,  were  endeavouring  to  instil  the  same  apprehensioointoCaessr 
^imself;  and  ha(|  succeeded  so  far,  as  |o  sl^ake  bis  resoiutiqn  of 
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foiBf  tbat.dty  to  the  leoate,  wbeo  it  wts  actually  aaaambled  by 
hia  smnmons  10  Pompey's  aenate-bouae ;  till  D.  Bnitoa,  by  rally- 
iof  tbose  feara»  aa  uoniaoiy  and  unwortby  of  bim,  and  allegii)fir« 
that  his  abieQce  would  be  iDterpreted  aa  ao  affront  to  the  as« 
•embly,  drew  him  out  against  his  will,  to  meet  bis  destined  fate« 

la  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  M.  Brutus  aiid  C.  Cauius  ap-* 
peered,  according  to  custom,  in  the  foruro,  sitting  in  their  pre- 
torian  tribunals,  to  hear  and  determine  causes;  wherff  though 
they  bad  daggera  under  their  gowns,  they  aat  with  the  aame 
calmneaa,  as  if  they  had  nothing  upon  their  minds;  till  the  news 
of  Cseaar*s  coming  out  to  the  senate,  called  them  away  to  the 
performance  of  their  part  in  the  tragiqal  act;  which  they  ex* 
ccBted  at  laat  with  such  resolution»  that  through  the  eagerness  of 
Stabbing  Caesar,  they  wounded  even  one  another. 

Tbua  fell  Caesar,  on  the  celebrated  Ides  of  March ;  after  be 
bad  advanced  himaelf  to  a  height  of  power,  which  no  conqueror 
had  ever  attained  before  him ;  though,  to  raise  the  mighty  fabric* 
be  bad  made  more  deaolstion  in  the  world  than  any  maog  perbap#^ 
who  ever  lived  in  it  He  used  to  say*  that  his  conquests  in  Gaul 
had  cost  about  a  million  and  two  hundred  thousand  Uvea ;  and  if 
we  add  the  civil  wara  to  the  account,  they  could  not  cost  the  re- 
public much  less,  in  the  more  valuable  blood  of  its  beat  citizens : 
yet  when,  through  a  perpetual  course  of  faction,  violence,  rapine* 
alaughter,  he  had  made  his  way  at  last  to  empire*  he  did  not  eo« 
joy  the  quiet  possession  of  it  above  five  months. 

He  was  endowed  with  every  great  and  noble  quality*  that  could 
ezbalt  human  nature,  and  give  a  man  the  ascendant  in  society : 
formed  to  excel  in  peace,  as  well  as  war ;  provident  in  counsel ; 
fearleas  in  sction;  and  executing  what  he  bad  reaolved  with  an 
amazing  celeiity:  generous  beyond  measure  to  his  friends;  pla« 
cable  to  his  enemies;  and  for  parts,  learning,  eloquence*  scarce 
inferior  to  any  man.  His  orations  were  admired  for  two  qualitiea, 
which  are  seldom  found  together,  strength  and  elegance:  Cicero 
ranks  him  amongst  the  greatest  orators  that  Rome  ever  bred : 
and  Quintilian  says,  "that  he  spoke  with  the  same  force  with 
which  he  fought;  and  if  he  had  devoted  bimsif  to  the  bar,  would 
have  been  the  only  man  capable  of  rivalling  Cicero.**  Nor  waa 
be  a  master  only  of  the  politer  arts;  but  conversant  also  with  the 
snost  abstruse  and  critical  parts  of  learning;  and  among  other 
worka  which  he  publiahed,  addressed  two  books  to  Cicero,  on  the 
aoalogy  of  language,  or  the  art  of  apeaking  or  writing  correctly. 
He  waa  a  most  liberal  patron  of  wit  and  learning*  wheresoever 
they  were  found ;  and*  out  of  hia  love  of  those  talents,  would 
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readily  pardon  those  who  had  employed  them  against  bimfelf; 
rightly  judging,  that,  by  making  such  men  his  friends,  he  would 
draw  praises  from  the  same  fountain  from  which  be  had  been  z%^ 
persed.     His  capital  passions  were,  ambition  and  love  of  pleasure, 
which   he  indulged  in  their  turns  to  the  greatest  excess;  yet  the 
first  was  always  predominant,  to  which  he  could  easily  sacrifice 
all  the  charm?  of  the  second,  and  draw  pleasure  even  from  toils 
and  dangers,  when  they  ministered  to  his  glory.     For  hethouf^ht 
tyranny,  as  Cicero  says,   the  greatest  of  goddesses ;  and  bad  fre- 
qaently  in  his  mouth  a  verse  of  Euripides,  which  expressed  the 
image  of  his  soul,  **  that,  if  right  and  justice  were  ever  to  be 
violated,  they  were  to  he  violated  for  the  sake  of  reigning.*'    This 
was  the  chief  end  and  purpose  of  his  life;  the  scheme  that  be 
had  formed  from  bis  early  youth  ;  so  that,  as  Cato  truly  declared 
of  him,  "  he  came  with  sobriety  and  meditation  to  the  subversion 
of  the  republic."    He  used  to  say,  **  that  there  were  two  thioet 
necessary  to  acquire  and  support  power,  soldiers  and  money/' 
which  yet  depended  mutually  on  each  other:  with  money,  there* 
fore,  be  provided  soldiers,  and  with  soldiers  extorted  money;  atxi 
was  of  all  men  the  most  rapacious  in  plundering  both  friends  and 
foes,  sparing  neither  prince  nor  state,  nor  temple,  nor  evea  pri- 
vate persons,  who  were  known  to  posseu  any  share  of  treasure. 
His  great  abilities  would  necessarily  have  made  him  one  of  the 
first  citizens  of  Rome;  but,  disdaining  the  condition  ofsiob- 
ject,  he  could  never  rest  till  he  had  made  himself  a  monarch.    lo 
acting  this  last  part,  his  usual  prudence  seemed  to  fail  him,  as  if 
the  height,  to  which  .he  was  mounted,  had  turned  his  bead,  and 
made  him  giddy;  for,  by  a  vain  ostentation  of  his  power, be d^ 
stroyed  the  stability  of  it ;  and,  as  men  shorten  life  by  h'ving  too 
fast,  so,  by  an  intemperance  of  reigning,  he  brought  bis  reigo  to  i 
violent  end. 

It  was  a  common  question  after  his  death,  and  proposed  at  i 
problem  by  Livy,  **Wbether  it  was  of  service  to  the  republic, 
t}iat  he  had  ever  been  born  ?"  The  question  did  not  turn  oo  tiie 
simple  merit  of  his  acts,  for  that  would  bear  no  dispute,  but  oo 
the  accidental  effects  of  them,  their  producing  the  settlement 
under  Augustus,  and  the  benefits  of  that  government,  which  was 
the  consequence  of  his  tyranny.  Suetonius,  who  treats  the  cha- 
racters of  the  Caesars  with  that  freedom  which  the  happy  reigns 
in  which  he  lived  indulged,  upon  balancing  the  exact  sum  of  hi? 
virtues,  declares  .him,  on  the  whole,  to  have  l)een  justly  killed; 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  general  sense  of  the  best,  tbe 
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wiffest*  and  tbe  most  disiblerested  at  Rome,  at  the  time  when  the 
fact  was  committed. 

The  ooly  question  which  seemed  to  adqait  ai^  dispute  was, 
ivbeiber  it  ought  to  have  been  committed  by  those  who  were  the 
leaders  in  it;  sonie  of  whom  owed  their  lifes  to  Cssar,  and 
others  had  been  loaded  by  him  with  honours  to  a  degree  that 
helped  to  increase  the  popular  odium,  particularly  D.Brutus, 
who  was  the  most  cherished  by  him  of  them  all,  and  left  by  his 
will  the  second  heir  to  his  estate?  For,  of  the  two  Brutus*s,  it 
was  not  Marcus,  as  it  is  commonly  imagined,  but  Decimus,  who 
was  the  favourite,  and  whose  part  in  the  conspiracy  surprised 
people  the  most.  But  this  circumstance  serfed  only  for  a  dif* 
ferent  handle  to  different  parties,  for  aggravating  either  their 
crime  or  their  merit  Qesar's  friends  charged  them  with  base 
ingratitude,  for  Jcilliog  their  benefactor,  and  abusing  the  power 
which  he  bad  given,  to  the  destruction  of  the  giver..  The 
other  side  gave  a  contrary  turn  to  it,  extolled  the  greater  virtu,ca 
of  the  men,  for  not  being  diverted  hv  private  considerations, 
from  doing  an  act  of  public  benefit.  Cicero  takes  it  always  in  this 
▼lew,  and  says,  **  That  the  republic  was  the  more  indebted  to 
them,  for  preferring  the  common  good,  to  the  friendship  of  any 
man  whatsoever  ;  that  as  to  the  kindness  of  giving  them  their  lives, 
it  was  the  kindness  only  of  a  robber,  who  had  first  done  them  the 
greater  wrong,  by  usurping  the  power  to  take  it;  that,  if  there 
had  been  any  stain  of  ingratitude  in  the  fact,  they  could  never 
have  acquired  so  much  gloiy  by  it ;  and  though  he  wondered 
indeed  at  some  of  them  for  doing  it,  rather  than  ever  imagined 
that  they  would  have  hone  it,  yet  he  admired  them  so  much  the 
more  for  being  regardless  of  favours,  that  they  might  shew  their 
regard  to  their  country.** 

Some  of  Csesar's  friends,  particluarly  Pansa  and  Hirtius,  ad- 
vised him  always  to  k^ep  a  standing  guard  of  pretorian  troops, 
for  the  defence  of  his  person ;  alleging,  that  a  power  acquired  by 
arms  must  necessarily  be  maintained  by  arms:  but  bis  common 
answer  was,  **  that  he  had  rather  die  once  by  treachery,  than  live  al- 
ways in  fear  of  it.*'  He  used  to  laugh  at  Sylla  for  restoring  tbe 
liberty  of  the  republic;  and  to  say  in  contempt  of  him,  '*  that 
did  not  know  his  letters.**  But,  has  a  judicious  writer  has 
be  observed,  "  Sylla  had  learnt  a  better  grammar  than  he ; 
which  taught  him  to  resign  bis  guards,  and  his  government  to* 
gether:  whereas  Cssar,  by  dismissing  tbe  one,  yet  retaining  tbe 
other,  committed  a  dangerous  solecism  in  politics;*'  for  he 
Vol   II.  No.  53.  T 
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atreDgtheoed  the  popular  odium,  and  conaequeotly  bit  own  dan- 
ger, while  he  weakened  bia  defence. 

He  made  aeveral  good  laws  during  hia  adminiatration,  all 
tending  to  enforce  the  public  diacipline,  and  extend  the  penalties 
of  former  laws.  The  moat  considerable,  aa  well  aa  the  moat  use* 
ful  of  them  was,  that  no  pretor  should  bold  any  province  more 
than  one  year,  nor  a  consul  more  than  two.  This  was  a  reguU* 
tion  that  bad  often  been  wished  for,  as  Cicero  says,  in  the  best 
times;  and  what  one  of  the  ablest  dictators  of  the  republic  hid 
declared  to  be  i(a  ehief  security,  not  to  suffer  great  and  arbitn^ 
commanda  to  be  of  long  duration;  but  to  limit  them  at  least  io 
time,  if  it  was  not  convenient  to  limit  them  in  power.  Caesar 
knew  by  experience,  that  the  prolongation  of  tbeae  extraordinary 
commands,  and  the  babit  of  ruling  kingdoms,  was  the  readiest 
vray,  not  only  to  inapire  a  contempt  of  the  laws,  but  to  give  a 
man  the  power  to  subvert  them ;  and  he  hoped  therefore  by  this 
law  to  prevent  any  other  man  from  doing  what  be  himself  bad 
done,  and  to  secure  bia^own  possession  from  the  attempts  of  all 
future  invaders. 
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SECTION  IX. 

A.  Urb.  709.    Cic.  6s.    Com.— M.  AslooiM,    P.  Corodiwi  Doldbdla^ 

CICERO  was  present  at  the  death  of  Cnsar  in  the  Senate; 
'*  where  he  bad  the  pleasure/*  he  tells  us,  '<to  see  the  tyrant 
perish  as  be  deserved**  By  this  accident  he  was  freed  at  once 
from  all  subjection  to  a  superior,  and  all  the  uneasiness  and  in- 
digqity  of  managing  a  power,  which  vitty  moment  could  oppress 
binu  He  was  now  without  competition  the  first  citizen  in  Rome; 
the  first  in  that  credit  and  authority  both  with  the  senate  an4 
people,  which  illustrious  merit  and  services  will  necessarily  give 
in  a  free  city.  The  conspirators  considered  him  as  such,  an4 
reckoned  upon  him  as  their  sure  friend :  for  they  had  no  sooner 
finished  their  work,  than  ''Brutus,  lifting  up  bis  bloody  dagger, 
called  out  upon  him  by  name,  to  congratulate  with  bim  on  the 
recovery  of  their  liberty:**  and  when  they  all  ran  out  presently 
after  into  the  Forum,  with  their  daggers  in  their  hands,  pro> 
plaiming  liberty  to  the  city,  they  proclaimed  at  the  same  time  tb^ 
name  of  Cicero ;  in  hopes  to  recommend  the  justice  of  their  act, 
by  the  credit  of  his  approbation. 

This  gave  Antony  a  pretence  to  charge  l)im  afterwards  in  pubr 
lie,  with  being  privy  to  the  conspiracy,  and  the  principal  adviser 
of  it :  but  it  is  certain,  that  he  was  not  at  all  acquainted  with  it; 
for  though  he  had  the  strictest  friendihip  with  the  chief  actors, 
and  they  the  greatest  confideqce  in  him,  yet,  his  age,  character^ 
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and  dignity^  rendered  him  wholly  unfit  to  bear  a  part  in  ao  tU 
tempt  of  that  nature ;  and   to  embark  himself  in  an  affair  ao  des- 
perate, with  a  number  of  mep,  who,  excepting  a  few  of  their 
leaders,  were  all  either  too  young  to  be  trusted,  or  too  obscure 
even  to  be  known  by  him.     He  could  have   been  of  little  or  do 
service  to  them  in  the  execution  of  the  act,  yet  of  much  greater 
in  justifying  it  afterwards  to  the  city»  for  having  had  no  share  in 
it,   nor  any  personal  interest,  to  make  his  authority  suspected. 
These  were  the  true  reasons  without  doubt,  why  Brutu«andCai« 
•ius  did  not  impart  the  design  to  him :  had  it  been  from  any  other 
motive,  as  some  writers  have  suggested,  or  bad  it  admitted  any 
interpretation  injurious  to  his  honour,  he  must  have  been  ofteq 
reproached  with  it  by  Antony,  and  his  other  adversaries  of  those 
times,  who  were  so  studious  to  invent  and  propagate  every  ca- 
lumny that  cquld  depress  his  credit.      I  cannot  however  entirely 
acquit    him  of  being  in  sorn^  degree  accessory  to  the  death  of 
Ciesar:  for  it  is  evident,  from  several  of  his  letters,   that  he  had 
an  expectation  of  such  an  attempt,  and  from  what  quarter  it 
would  come;  and  not  only  expected,  but  wished  it:  he  prophe- 
sied very  early,  that  Csesar's  reign  could  not  last  six  months,  bat 
must  necessarily  fall,  either  by  violence,  or  of  itself;  and  hoped  to 
live  to  see  it:  he  knew  the  disaffection  of  the  greatest  and  beat 
of  the  city;  whiqh  they  expressed  with  great  freedom   in  their 
letters,  and  with  puch  rnore,  we  may  imagine,  in  their  private 
conversation:  he  knew  the  fierce  and   haughty  spirit  of  Brutui 
apd  Cassius;  and  their  impatience  of  a  master;  and  cultivated 
a  strict  correspondence  with  them  ^\,  this  time,  as  if  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  exciting  them  to  some  act  of  vigour.    On  the  news  that 
Atticus  sent  him,  of  Caesar's  image  being  placed  in  the  temple 
ofQuirinus,  adjoining  to  that  of  the  goddftss  ^alus;  '*  I  bad  ra- 
ther,*' says  be,  "  have  him  the  comrade  of  Romulu^,  thaq  of  the 
goddess  Safety:*'  referring  to  Romulus's  fate,  of  being  jjiiWfA  in 
the  Senate,     In   another  letter  it  seem?  to  be  intimated,  that 
Auicusand  hj^  had  beeq  contriving,  or  talking  at  least  together 
how  Brutus  might  be  spirited  up  to  some  attempt  of  that  kind,  by 
settin<r  before  him  the  fame  and  glory  of  his  anceatora;   '*  Does 
Brutus  then  tell  us,"  says  he,  '<thatC«sar  brings  with  himgM 
tidings  to  honest  men  ?  \yhere  will  he  find  them,  unless  he  hangs 
himself?     But  how  securely  is  he  now  entieophed  on  all  aides? 
What  U8Q  then  of  your  fine  invention;  the  pictureof  old  Brutofi 
and  Ah'ala  with  the  verses  under,  which   1  9aw  in  your  gallery? 
Yet,  what  after  all  can  he  do?"     One  cannot  help  obaerving like., 
wise,  in  bis  pieces,  addressed  about  thi^  time  to  Brutus,  how  art* 
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fully  be  falls  into  a  lamentation  of  the  times^  and  of  the  particular 
unhappinets  of  Brutus  himself,  in  being  deprived  by  tbem  of  all 
the  hopes  and  use  of  his  great  talents :  putting  him  in  mind  at  the 
same  time  of  his  double  descent  from  ancestors,  who  bad  acquired 
immortal  glory  by  delivering  Rome  from  servitude.  Thus  be 
concludes  his  treatise  on  famous  Orators. 

**  When  {  look  upon  you,  Brutus,  I  am  grieved  to  see  your 
youth,  running,  as  it  were,  in  full  career  through  the  midst  of 
glory,  stopped  short  by  the  wretched  fate  of  your  couotry.  This 
grief  sits  heavy  upon  me,  and  on  our  common  friend  Atticus,  the 
partner  of  my  affection,  and  good  opinion  of  you:  we  heartily 
wish  you  well;  wish  to  see  you  reap  the  fruit  of  your  virtue,  and 
to  live  in  a  republic,  that  may  give  you  the  opportunity,  not  only 
to  revive,  but  to  increase  the  honour  and  memory  of  the  two  noble 
families  from  which  you  descend— —for  the  Forum  was  wholly 
yours :  yours  all  that  course  of  glory :  you,  of  all  the  young  plead- 
ers, brought  thither,  not  only  a  tongue,  ready  formed  by  the  exer- 
cise of  speaking,  but  had  enriched  your  oratory  by  the  furniture 
also  of  the  severer  arts;  and,  by  the  help  of  the  same  aru,  had 
Joined  to  a  perfection  of  elo^uenbe  the  ornament  of  every  virtue. 
We  are  doubly  sorry  therefore  on  your  account,  that  you  want  the 
benefit  of  the  republic;  the  republic  of  you  :  but  though  this 
fKlious  ruin  of  the  city  extiuguishe9  the  use  of  your  abilities,  go 
po  still,  Brutus,  to  pursue  your  usual  studies,"  &c. 

These  passages  yeeni  to  give  a  reasonable  grpund  to  bel)eye|  that 
Cicero,  though  a  stranger  to  the  particular  councils  of  the  con- 
spirators, had  yet  a  general  motion  of  their  design,  as  well  as  some 
share  in  promoting  it  In  his  reply  to  Antony's  charge,  he  does 
not  deny  bis  expectation  of  it,  freely  owns  his  joy  fcfi*  it,  and 
thanks  him  for  giving  him  au  honour,  which  he  had  not  merited, 
of  bearing  a  part  in  it,  he  calls  it,  **  the  most  glorious  act  which 
bad  ever  been  done,  not  only  in  that,  but  in  any  other  city:  i^, 
which  men  were  more  forward  to  claim  a  share,  which  they  had 
not,  tbap  to  dissemble  that  which  they  had;  that  Br utus's. reason 
for  calling  out  Mpon  him,  was  to  signify,  that  he  was  then  emulat- 
ing his  praises,  by  an  act,  not  unlike  to  what  he  had  done:  that 
if  to  wish  C«sar*s  death  was  a  cfime,to  rejoice  at  it  was  the  same; 
there  being  no  difference  between  the  ad^is^r  and  the  approver: 
yet,  excepting  Antony  and  a  few  more,  who  were  fond  of  having 
a  king,  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  Rome,  who  did  not  desire  to 
see  the  fact  committed;  that  all  honest  men,  as  far  as  it  was  in 
their  power,  concurred  in  it;  that  some  indeed  wanted  the  coun- 
cil, some  the  courage,  some  the  opportunity,  but  none  the  will  to 
4o  it|*'  &c. 
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The  news  of  this  surprising  fact  raised  a  general  constermtioD 
throughout  the  city:  so  that  the  first  care  of  the  conspirators  was 
to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  proclaiming  peace  and  li- 
berty to  all,  and  declaring,  that  no  farther  violence  was  intended 
to  any.  They  marched  out  therefore  in  a  body,  with  a  cap  as  the 
ensign  of  liberty,  carried  before  them  on  a  spear;*  and  in  a  csha 
and  orderly  manner  proceeded  through  the  Forum;  where,  in  the 
first  beat  of  joy  for  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  several  of  tbeyooDf 
nobility,  who  bad  borne  no  part  in  the  conspiracy,  joined  tbeoh 
selves  to  the  company  with  swords  in  their  bands,  out  of  an  am- 
bition to  bethought  partners  in  the  act;  but  they  paid  dear  after- 
wards for  that  vanity,  and,  without  any  share  of  the  glory,  were 
involved  in  the  ruin  which  it  drew  upon  all  the  rest  Brutus  de» 
•igned  to  have  spoken  to  the  citizens  from  the  Rostra ;  but  per- 
ceiving them  to  be  in  too  great  an  agitation  to  attend  to  speeches, 
and  being  uncertain  what  way  the  popular  humour  might  toro^ 
|ind  knowing  that  there  were  great  numbers  of  Csesar^s  old  sot 
diers  in  the  city,  who  had  been  summoned  from  all  parts  to  attend 
him  to  the  Parthian  war,  he  thought  proper,  with  his  acoompliceii 
under  the  guard  of  Decimus's  gladiators,  to  take  refuge  in  the 
papitol.  3eing  here  secured  from  any  ipmediate  violence,  be 
summoned  the  oeople  thither  in  the  afternoon;  and  in  a  speech 
to  them,  which  ne  had  prepared,  justified  his  act,  and  exptained 
the  motives  of  it, and  in  a  pathetic  mannerexhorted  them  toexert 
themselves  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  and  maintain  theli* 
berty  now  offered  to  them,  against  all  the  abettors  of  the  late 
tyranny.  Cicero  presently  followed  them  into  the  capitol,  with 
the  best  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  senate,  to  deliberate  on  the 
proper  means  of  improving  this  hopeful  beginning,  and  establisbf 
jpg  their  liberty  on  a  solid  and  lasting  foundation, 

Antony,  in  the  meanwhile,  shocked  by  the  bardineasof  the 
let,  and  apprehending  some  danger  to   his  own  life,  stripped 

f  A  cap  was  «Iwaji  giTen  to  ilaTct,  wben  tbej  were  made  free ;  whence  it  bc^ 
^me  the  embl^B  of  liberty ;  to  expose  it  tberefore  on  a  tpcar,  was  m  pvMic  »?itt« 
tioD  to  tbe  people,  to  embrace  tbe  lil^erty  tbat  was  offered  to  then  by  tbe  dcitne- 
tion  of  tbetr  tyrant.  There  was  a  medal  Kbewise  itrack  on  tbia  •ccasioa,  witi 
tbe  same  device,  which  is  ittll  extant,  Tbe  thoogbt,  boweyer,  was  not  aew ;  fof 
Sataroioas,  in  bis  sedttioD,  when  be  bad  possessed  himself  of  the  Capitol,  exalted 
a  cap  also  on  tbe  top  of  a  spear,  as  a  token  of  liberty  to  all  the  alares,  who  woaM 
joio  with  him  ;  and  thongh  Marius,  in  bis  si^tb  consalsbip,  deftroiyed  bim  for  that 
act,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  yet  be  himself  i^sed  tbe  same  e^d^edieot  afterwards  to 
invite  tbe  slaves  to  take  arms  with  him  against  Sylla,  who  was  mnrchiDg  ^ith  hi| 
f^rmy  into  the  city  fo  attack  him,    Val,  A^ax*  S,  6. 
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kimtelf  of  his  consular  robes,  and  fled  home  in  disguise ;  where 
le  begau  to  fortify  his  house,  and  kept  himself  close  all  that  day ; 
ill  perceiving  the  pacific  conduct  of  the  conspirators,  he  re- 
overed  his  spirits,  and  appeared  again  the  next  morning  in 
loblic. 

While  things  were  in  this  situation,  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  one 
if  the  pretors,  who  was  nearly  allied  to  Caesar,  made  a  speech  to 
he  people  in  praise  of  the  conspirators;  extolling  their  act,  as 
lighly  meritorious,  and  exhorting  the  multitude  to  invite  them 
lowD  from  the  capitol,  and  reward  them  with  the  honours  due 
fi  the  deliverers  of  their  country ;  then  throwing  off  his  pretorian 
fobt,  he  declared  that  be  would  not  wear  it  any  longer,  as  be« 
jOg  bestowed  upon  him  by  a  tyrant,  and  not  by  the  laws.  But, 
^  next  day,  as  he  was  going  to  the  senate,  some^of  Cssar's  vete* 
tn  soldiers,  having  gathered  a  mob  of  the  same  party,  attacked 
lim  in  the  streets  with  volliesof  stones,  and  drove  him  into  a 
lOuse,  which  they  were  going  presently  to  set  on  fire,  with  de* 
lign  to  have  burnt  him  in  it,  if  Lepidus  had  not  come  to  his  res- 
n^  with  a  body  of  regular  troops. 

Lepidus  was,  at  this  time,  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome^  at  the  head 
>f  an  army,  ready  to  depart  for  the  government  of  Spain,  which 
imd  been  assigned  to  him  by  Ca&sar,  with  a  part  of  Graul.  In  the 
light,  therefore,  after  Caesar's  death,  he  filled  the  forum  with  his 
tfoops,  and  finding  himself  superior  to  any  man  in  power,  began 
XI  think  of  making  himself  master  of  the  city,  and  taking  im- 
iiediate  revenge  on  the  conspirators:  but,  being  a  weak  and  vain 
nan,  Antony  easily  diverted  him  from  that  design,  and  managed 
lim  to  his  own  views :  **  He  represented  the  hazard  and  difficulty 
if  the  attempt,  while  the  senate,  and  city,  and  all  ItHly  were 
igainst  them ;  that  the  only  way  to  effect  what  they  wished,  was 
»  dissemble  their  real  purpose ;  to  recommend  pacific  counsels, 
lod  lull  their  adversaries  asleep,  till  they  had  provided  a  strength 
lufficient  to  oppress  them  ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  things  were  ripe, 
le  would  join  with  him  very  heartily  in  avenging  C«sar*s  death.*' 
With  these  remonstrances  he  pacified  him ;  and,  to  render  their 
inion  the  firmer,  and  to  humour  his  vanity  at  the  same  time,  gave 
Ilia  daughter  in  marriage  to  Lepidus*8  son,  and  assisted  him  to 
leize  the  high  priest-hood,  vacant  by  Caesar's  death,  without  any 
regard  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  election.  Having  thus  got  Le- 
pidus into  his  measures,  he  made  use  of  his  authority  and  his 
forces,  to  harass  and  terrify  the  opposite  party,  till  he  had  driven 
:be  conspirators  out  of  the  city:  and  when  he  had  served  his 
purposes  with  him  at  bomei  contri? ed  to  send  him  to  his  govern- 
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menty  to  keep  the  proviocet  and  tbe  comniaodertabitNMl  id  proper 
respect  to  them  ;  and  that,  by  sitting  down  with  bis  armj  is  the 
nearest  part  of  Gaul,  be  might  be  ready  for  any  eveot^  wbicb 
should  require  bis  help  in  Italy. 

The   conspirators  .in  the  meanwhile,  bad  formed  oo  scbene 
beyond  the  death  of  C<esar;  hut  seemed  to  be  as  much  surprised, 
and  amazed  at  what  they  had  done,  as  the  rest  of  tbe  city :  tbey 
trusted  entirely  to  tbe  integrity  of  their  cause,  fancying,  that  it 
would  be  suITicient  of  itself  to  efiect  all  that  tbey  ezpecte<l  from 
it,  and  draw  an  universal  concurrence  to  tbe  defence  of  tbeir  com- 
mon liberty  ;  and,  taking  it  for  granted,  that  Cscsar^s  fate,  iothe 
height  of  all  his  greatness,  would  deter  any  of  bis  partizans  from 
aiming  at  the  same  power :  they  placed  withal  a  great  coofideoce 
in  Cicero's  authority,  of  wbicb  they  assured  themselves  ss  their 
own,  and  were  not  disappointed  ;  for,  from  this  moment,  here 
solved,  at  all  adventures,  to  support  the  credit  of  tbe  men,  sod 
their  act,  as  the  ouly  means  left  of  recovering  tbe  republic.    He 
knew,  that  the  people  were  all  on  their  side;  and,  as  long  as  force 
was  removed,   that  they  were  masters  of  the  city:  bis  advice 
therefore  was,  to  use  their  present  advantage,  and,  in  tbe  conster- 
nation of  Caesar's  party,  and  tbe  zeal  and  union  of  their  own,  that 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  as  pretors,  should  call  the  senate  into  tbe 
capitol,  and  proceed  to  some  vigorous  decrees,   for  tbe  security 
of  tbe  public  tranquillity.    But  Brutus  was  for  marching  calmlf, 
and  wilb  all  due   respect  to  the  authority   of  the  consul;  and, 
having  conceived  hopes  of  Antony,  proposed  sending  a  deputation 
to  him,  to  exhort  him  to  measures  of  peace:  Cicero  remonstrated 
against  it;  nor   would  be  prevailed  with  to  bear  a  part  in  it:  be 
told  them  plainly,  *'  that  there  could  be  no  safe  treaty  with  him; 
that  as  long  as  he  was  afraid  of  them,   he  would  promise  ever}' 
thing;  but,  when  his  fears  were  over,  would  be  like  himself,  aui 
peform  nothing:  so  that,  while  the  other  consular  senators  were 
going  forwards  and  backwards  in  this  office  of  mediation,  he  stuck 
to  his  point,  and  staid  with  the  rest  in  the  capitol,   and  did  not 
see  Antony  for  the  two  first  days." 

The  event  confirmed  what  Cicero  foretold:  Antony  had  no 
thoughts  of  peace  or  of  any  good  to  the  republic:  his  sole  vie« 
was,  to  seize  the  government  to  himself,  as  soon  as  he  should  be 
in  condition  to  do  it;  and  then,  on  pretence  of  revenging  C«««r*» 
death,  to  destroy  all  those  who  were  likely  to  oppose  him:  as  bis 
business  therefore  was,  to  gain  time,  by  dissembling,  and  deceiv- 
ing tbe  republican  party  into  the  good  opinion  of  him  ;  so  alibis 
answers  were  mild  and  moderate,  professing  a  sincere  incliuatioa 
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to  peace,  and  do  other 'clesire  than  to  see  the  republic  settled  again 
on  its  old  basis.  Two  days  passed  in  mutual  assurances,  from 
both  sides,  o^their  disposition  to  coticord  and  amity  ;  and  Antony 
summoned  the  senate  on  the  third,  to  adjust  the  conditions  of  it, 
and  cooflrni  them  by  iome  solemn  act.  Here  Cicero,  as  the  best 
foundation  of  a  lasting  quiet,  moved  the  assembly,  in  the  first 
place,  after  the  example  of  Athens,  to  decree  a  general  amnesty 
or  act  of  oblivion,  for  nil  that  was  passed;  to  which  they  unauN 
mously  agreed.  Antony  seemed  to  be  all  goodness;  talked  of 
nothing  but  healing  measures;  and,  for  a  proof  of  his  sincerity, 
moved,  that  the  conspirators  should  be  invited  to  take  part  in 
their  deliberations,  and  sent  his  son  as  an  hostage  for  their  safety : 
upon  which  they  all  came  down  from  the  capitol;  and  Brutus 
aupped  with  Lepidus;  Cassius  with  Antony;  and  the  day  ended 
to  the  universal  joy  of  the  city,  who  imagined,  that  their  liberty 
was  now  crowned  with  certain  peace. 

There  were  several  things,  however,  very  artfully  opposed  and 
carried  by  Antony,  on  the  pretence  of  public  concord,  of  which 
he  afterwards  made  a  most  pernicious  use ;  particularly,  a  decree 
for  the  confirmation  of  all  Ceesar's  acts :  this  motion  was  suspected 
by  many,  who  stuck  upon  it  for  some  time,  and  called  upon 
Antony  to  explain  it,  and  specify  bow  far  it  was  to  extend:  he 
assured  them,  "  That  no  other  acts  were  meant,  thdn  what  were 
known  tu  every  body,  and  entered  publicly  on  Cwesar*s. register  : 
they  asked,  if  any  persons  were  to  be  restored  from  exile?  He 
said,  one  only,  and  no  more:  whether  any  immunities  were 
granted  to  cities  or  countries  ?  he  answered,  tione ;  and  consented, 
that  It  should  pass  with  a  restriction,  proposed  by  Ser. Sulpicius; 
that  no  grant,  which  was  to  take  place  after  the  Ides  of  March, 
should  be  ratified.*'  This  was  generally  thought  so  reasonable^ 
and  Antony*s  seeming  candour  had  made  such  an  impression, 
that  those  who  saw  the  mischief  of  it,  durst  not  venture  to  o|)- 
pose  it;  especially  as  there  was  a  precedent  for  it  in  the  case  of 
Sylla;  and,  as  it  was  supposed  to  relate  chiefly  to  the  veteran 
soldiers,  whom  it  wati  not  possible  to  oblige,  or  kt?ep  in  good 
humour,  without  confirming  the  privileges  and  possessions  which 
Cssar  had  granted  to  them.  But  Brutus  and  his  friends  had 
private  reasons  for  entertaining  a  better  opinion  of  Antony,  than 
bis  outward  conduct  would  jubtify:  Cassar  bad  used  him  rou(;;hIy 
on  several  occasions,  and  they  knew  his  resentment  of  it;  and 
that  he  had  been  engaged  with  Trebonius,  on  Ciesar*s  last  return 
from  Spain,  in  a  design  against  his  life:  and  though  he  did  not 
perform  that  engagement,  yet  they  thought  it  an  obligation,  as 
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well  a§  a  proof  of  bit  continuing  in  the  iame  mind,  that  he  hid 
not  discovered  it;  whfch  was  the  reason  of  their  sparing UOy 
when  CiY'sar  was  killed^  and  of  Trebonius*8  taking  trim  aaide,  on 
pretence  of  business,  lest  his  behaviour,  on  that  occasion,  might 
provoke  thein  to  kill  him  too. 

But,  as  Cicero  often  laments,  they  had  already  ruined  their 
cause,   by  giving  Antony  leisure  to  recollect  himself,  and  gather 
troops  about  him,  by  which  he  forced  upon  them  several  other 
decrees  against  their  will;  one  of  them  in  favour  of  the  veteraa 
soldiers,  whom  he  had  drawn  up,  for  that  purpose,  in  arms  about 
the  senate;  and  another,  still  worse,  for  the  allowance  of  a  public 
funeral  to  Ciesar,  which  Atticus  had  been  remonstrating  agaiait 
both  to  Cicero  and  Brutus,  as  pernicious  to  the  peace  of  tbecity; 
but  it   was  too  late  to  prevent  it;  Antony  was  resolved  upon  it, 
and   had  provided  all  things  for  it,  as  the  t>est  opportunity  of  ia- 
flaming  the  soldiers  and   the   populace,  and  raising  some  com* 
motions  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  republican  cause;  in  which  be 
succeeded  so  well,  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  no  small  difficulty 
to  defend  their   lives  and  houses  from  the  violence  of  his  mok 
In  this  tumult,   Helvius  Cinna,  one  of  the  tribunes,  and  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  Ccesar,  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  rabble,  beiag 
mistaken  unluckily  for  the  pretor  of  that  name,  who,  as  it  is  said 
above,  had  extolled  the  act  of  killing  Caesar  in  a  speech  from  the 
rostra  :  this  so  alarmed  all  those  who  had  any  similitude  of  name 
with  any  of  the  conspirators,  that  Caius  Casca,  another  senator, 
thought  fit  by  a  public  advertisement,  to  signify  the  distinction  of 
his  person  and  principles  from  Publius  Casca,   who  gave  the  first 
blow  to  Cwsar. 

We  are  not  to  imagine,  however,  as  it  is  commonly  believed, 
tliat  the  i^iolences  were  owing  to  the  general  indignation  of  the 
citizens,  against  the  murderers  of  Caesar;  excited  either  by  the 
spectacle  of  his  body,  or  the  eloquence  of  Antony,  who  made 
the  funeral  oration:  for  it  is  certain  that  Caesar,  through  bis  whole 
reign,  could  never  draw  from  the  people  any  public  signification 
of  their  favour ;  but  on  the  contrary,  was  constantly  mortified,  hf 
the  perpetual  demonstrationsoftheir  hatred  and  disaffection  tobiai. 
The  case  was  the  same  after  his  death  :  the  memory  of  bis  tyranny 
was  odious,  and  Brutus  and  Cassius  the  real  favourKes  of  the  city: 
as  appeared  on  all  occasions,  wherever  their  free  and  genuine seaie 
could  be  declared,  in  the  public  shews  and  theatres;  which 
Cicero  frequently  appeals  to,    as  a  proper  encouragement  to  all 

onest  men,  to  act  with  spirit  and  vigour,  in  the  defence  of  their 

*mm^-:l  liberty.     What  happened  therefore  at  the  funeral  was 
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th«  effect  of  artifice  and  faction;  the  work  of  n  mercenary  rabble; 
the  greatest  part  slaves  and  strangers,  listed  and  prepared  for  tio* 
letice,  against  a  party  unarmed,  and  pursuing  pacific  councils, 
and  placing  all  their  trust  and  security  in  the  justice  of  their 
cause.  Cicero  calls  it  a  conspiracy  of  Caesar's  freedmen,  who  were 
the  chief  managers  of  the  tumult:  in  which  the  Jews  seem  to 
Itave  l>orne  a  considerable  part;  who,  out  of  hatred  to  Pompey, 
for  his  affront  to  their  city  and  temple,  were  zealously  attached 
toCsesar,  and,  above  all  the  othei  foreigners  in  Rome,  distin- 
goished  themselves,  by  the  expressions  of  their  grief  for  his  death ; 
•o  as  to  spend  whole  nightsathis  monument,  in  a  kind  of  religious 
devotion  to  his  memory. 

This  first  taste  of  Antony's  perfidy  was  a  clear  warning  to  the 
conspirators,  what  little  reason  they  had  to  depend  upon  him;  or 
to  expect  any  safety  in  the  city,  where  he  had  the  sovereign  com- 
mand, without  a  guard  for  their  defence ;  which,  though  D.  Bru- 
tus demanded  for  them,  they  could  not  obtain :  whilst  Antony, 
to  alarm  them  still  the  more,  took  care  to  let  them  know,  that 
the  soldiers  and  the  populace  were  so  enraged,  that  he  did  not 
think  it  possible  for  any  of  them  to  be  safe.  They  all  therefore 
quitted  Rome:  Trebonius  stole  away  privately  for  Asia,  to  take 
possession  of  that  province,  which  had  before  been  assigned'  to 
him  ;  being  afraid  of  being  prevented  by  the  intrigues  of  Antony  : 
D.  Brutus,  forthe  same  reason,  possessed  himself  of  the  Cisalpine 
or  Italic  Gaul,  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  likewise  by 
Csesar,  in  order  to  strengthen  himself  there  against  all  events,  and 
by  his  neighbourhood  to  Rome,  to  encourage  and  protect  all  the 
friends  of  liberty :  M.  Brutus,  accompanied  by  Cassius,  retired  to 
one  of  his  villas  near  Lanuvium,  to  deliberate  about  their  future 
conduct,  and  to  take  such  measures,  as  the  accidents  of  the  timeci 
and  the  motions  of  their  enemies  should  make  necessary. 

But  as  soon  as  the  conspirators  were  gone,  Antony  resumed  bis 
mask,  and,  as  if  the  late  violences  had  been  accidental  only,  and 
the  sudden  transport  of  a  vile  mob,  professed  the  same  modera- 
tion as  before,  and  affected  to  speak  with  the  greatest  respect  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius;  and,  by  several  seasonable  acts,  proposed  by 
him  to  the  senate,  appeared  to  have  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as 
the  public  concord  :  among  other  decrees  he  offered  one,  which 
was  prepared  and  drawn  up  l)y  himself,  to  abolish  for  ever  the 
name  and  office  of  Dictator:  this  seemed  to  be  a  sure  [/ledge  of 
his  good  intentions,  and  gave  an  universal  satisfaction  to  the  se- 
nate; who  passed  it,  as  it  were,  by  acclamation,  without  putting 
it  to  the  vote;  and  decreed  the  thanks  of  the  house  for  it  to  An« 
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tony,  who,  as  Cicero  aflerwards^told  bim,  ^'  had  fixed  aoinddiUe 
infamy  by  it  on  Caesar,  in  declaring  to  the  world,  that  fortbe 
odium  of  his  government^  such  a  decree  was  become  both  neces- 
sary ami  popular." 

Cicero  also  left  Ronfe  soon  after  Brutus  and  Cassius,  not  a  little 
mortified  to  see  things  take  so  wrong  a  turn,  by  the  indolence  of 
their  friends;  which  gave  him  frequent  occasion  to  say,  that  the 
Ides  of  March  had  produced  nothing,  which  pleased  him,  butthe 
fact  of  the  day;   which  was  executed  indeed  with  manly  vigour, 
but  supported  by  childish  councils.      As  he  passed  through  the 
country,  he  found  nothing  but  mirth  and  rejoicing  in  allthegreit 
towns,  on  the  account  of  Caesar*s  death  :  "  It  is  impossible  to  ex- 
press,*' says  he,  ?*  what  joy  there  is  every  where:  how  all  peo- 
ple flock  about  o)e:  how  greedy  they  are  to  hear  an  account  of  it 
from  me:   yet,    what  strange  politics  do  we  pursue?    whati 
solecism  do  we  commit?    To  be  afraid  of  those,  whom  we  hire 
subdued;    to  defend  his  acts,  for  whose  death  we  rejoice;  to  suf- 
fer tyranny  to  live,  when  the  tyrant  is  killed  ;   and  the  republics 
be  lost,  when  our  liberty  is  recovered. 

.  Atticus  sent  him  word  of  some  remarkable  applause,  wbicli 
was  given  to  the  famed  comedian,  Publius,  for  what  he  had  nid 
upon  the  stage,  in  favour  of  the  public  litierty;  and  that  L.Cii' 
sius,  the  brother  of  the  conspirator,  then  one  of  the  tribunes,  wis 
received    with  infinite  acclamations  upon  his  ervtrance  intotbe 
theatre:  which  convinced  him  only  the  more  of  the  mistakeoT 
their  friends  in  sitting  still,  and  trusting  to   the  merjt  of  their 
cause,  while  their  enemies  were  using  all  arts  to  destroy  tbm* 
This  general   inclination,  which  declared  itself  so  freely  on  the 
side  of  liberty,  obliged  Antony  to  act  with  caution,  and,  as  fsrai 
possible,  to  persuade  the  city,  th«t  be  was  on  the  same  side  too; 
for  which  end  he  did  another  thing  at  this  time,  both  prudentiod 
popular,  in  putting  to  death  the  impostor  Marius,  who  wasaov 
returned  to  Rome,  to  revenge,  as  he  gave  out,  the  death  of  bit 
kinsman  Caesar:    where,  signalizing  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
mob,  he  was  the  chief  incendiary  at  the  funeral,  and  the  sub- 
sequent riots,  and  threatened  nothing  less  than  destruction  to  the 
whole  senate:  but  Antony,  having  served  his  maio  purpose  with 
him,  of  driving  Brutus  and  the  rest  out  of  the  city,  ordered  bim 
to  be  seized  and  strangled,  and  his  body  to  be  dragged  tbrough 
the  streets:  which  gave  him  fresh  credit  with  the  republicaos; 
so  that  Brutus,  together  with  Cassius  and  other  friend89  had  a  per- 
sons^l  conference  vyith  him  about  this  time,  which  passed  tomutuil 
satisfaction. 
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By  these  arts  Antony  hoped  to  amuse  the  conspirators,  and  'in* 
uce  them  to  lay  aside  all  vigorous  councils ;  especially  what  he 
K>st  apprehended,  that  of  leaving  Italy,  and  seizing  some  pro- 
inces  abroad,  furnished  with  troops  and  money;  which  might 
•ut  them  into  a  condition  to  act  offensively  :  with  the  same  view 
\e  wrote  an  artful  letter  to  Cicero,  lo  desire  his  consent«to  the 
estoration  of  S.  Clodius,  the  chief  agent  of  P.  Clodius,  who  bad 
>een  several  years  in  banishment,  for  outrages  committed  in  the 
:ity:  chiefly  against  Cicero  himeslf,  on  whose  account  he  was 
:ondenuied.  Antony,  by  his  marriage  with  Fulvia,  the  widow 
^f  P.  Clodius,  became  the  protector  of  all  that  family,  and  the 
tutor  of  young  Publius,  her  son  :  which  gave  him  ^  decent  pre- 
tence of  interesting  himself  in  this  affair.  He  assures  Cicero, 
**That  he  had  procured  a  pardon  for  S.  Clodius  from  Caesar;  but 
did  not  intend  to  have  made  use  of  it,  till  he  bad  obtained  his 
consent;  and  though  he  thought  himself  now  obliged  to  support 
all  Ci£sar*8  acts;  yet  be  would  not  insist  on  this  against  his  leave 
——that  it  would  be  an  obligation  to  young  Pubhus,  a  youth  of 
the  greatest  hopes,  to  let  him  see  that  Cicero  did  not  extend  his 
revenge  to  his  father's  friends— —permit  me,"  says  he,  "  to  instil 
tfaese  sentiments  into  the  boy;  and  to  persuade  his  tender  mind, 
bat  quarrels  are  not  to  be  perpetuated  in  families;  and  though 
'Our  cjbndition,  I  know,  is  superior  to  all  danger;  yet  you  will 
i^use,  I  fancy,  to  enjoy  a  quiet  and  honourable,  rather  than  a 
^>*bulent  old  age: — lastly,  I  have  a  sort  of  right  to  ask  this  fa- 
^Ur  of  you ;  since  I  never  refused  any  thing  to  you  :  if  I  do  not 
lOwever  prevail  with  you,  I  will  not  grant  it  to  Clodius;  thatyou 
^^y  see  how  great  your  authority  is  with  me:  shew  yourself  the 
n^ore  placable  on  that  account" 

Cicero  never  hesitated  about  giving  his  consent,  to  what  An- 
tony could  and  would   have  done  without  it:  the  thing  itself  he 
knew  was  scandalous;  and  the  pardon  said  to  be  granted  by  C^sar, 
a  forgery  ;  and  that  Cassar  would  never  have  done  it,  or  suffered 
it  to  be  done;  and  so  many  forgeries  of  that  kind   began  to  be 
published  every  day  from  Caesar's  books,  '*tbat  he  was  almost 
tempted,"  he  says,  "  to  wish  for  Caesar  again."  He  answered  him 
however,  with  great  civility;  and  in  a  strain  of  complaisance, 
which  corresponded  but  little  with  his  real  opinion  of  the  man  : 
but  Antony's  public  behaviour  had  merited  some  compliments: 
and,   under  the  present  state  of  his  power,  and  the  uncertain 
condition   of   their  own  party,  Cicero   resolved  to  observe  all 
the  forms  of  an  old  acquaintance  with  him;  till,  by  some  overt 
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act  against  the  public  iiilcreii,  lie  nhould    be  forced  tBD 
liim  n«  an  enemy. 

Antony  nia-lc  him  htit  a  cold  reply:  b«viae  hfarfid 
in  the  me-m  time,  of  gomethini;  which  diH  not  pleawlnaj 
conduci.  He  toltl  liim  only,  limt  hi*  easiness  and  clene^i 
Bgrecaltle  to  liim,  a»<t  might  liereMfier  be  a  great  pieM 
hinix^lf- 

CleojwlTi,  tlic  (|uern  of  K^ypl,  was  in  Rome  wlicoCaar 
killed:  but  beiitf;  lerriTied  by  ihnt  accident,  ami  (lieulMi 
disorders  oflbe  cily,  she  ran  away  presently  with  grett|a 
tstioii.  Her  authoriiy  and  credit  with  C^sar,  in  whose boi 
was  liid|;<-d.  made  her  insolence  intolerable  to  the  RomiM;i 
atie  BccniH  to  lisvc  treated  on  the  same  footing  wilbk 
Egyptians:  as  the  snlijrcts  of  absolute  power,  and  the  ill 
a  miistiT  whom  the  cominamleJ.  Cicero  had  a  conferenct 
ber  in  Ctesar's  g;ardtins;  where  the  bangtitiness  of  her  bell 
gare  him  no  small  ofl'ence.  Knowing  tiis  taste  and  ch) 
she  niadi- the  pcumisc  or  some  present,  very  agreeable,  b 
obliged  the  tnoro  by  not  performing  it :  lie  does  not  tell  u 
it  was:  but,  from  the  hints  which  he  drops,  it  seems  to  bli 
sialues  or  curiosities  from  KgypI,  for  the  ornament  of  Vitl 
n  turt  of  funiilure,  which  he  was  peculiarly  fund  of.  1 
pride  being  niorlified  by  Cirsar's  fate,  she  was  now  forced! 
to  Itini  by  her  mlnisim  for  his  assistance  in  a  particulars 
she  was  reconiinetiding  to  the  senate,  in  wliith  he  tefii« 
concerned.  The  affair  seems  to  have  related  to  her  inf 
whom  slie  pretended  to  be  Cesar's,  and  called  by  his  nai 
was  labouring  to  get  bim  acknowledged  as  such  at  Ri 
declared  the  heir  of  her  kingdom  ;  as  he  was  the  year  fi 
both  by  Antony  and  Octavius;  though  Caesar's  friends 
nerally  scamialized  at  it,  mid  Oppius  thought  it  worth 
write  a  book,  to  prove,  that  the  child  could  not  be  C»sb 
patra  bad  been  waiting  to  accompany  Ccesar  to  the  east  ii 
preserve  her  inHuence  over  him,  which  was  very  great: 
his  deatii,  Hclvius  Cinna,  one  of  the  tribunes,  owned,  ih 
8  law  ready  prepared  and  delivered  to  tiim  by  Ciesar,  w: 
to  publish  it,  as  soon  as  lie  was  gone,  for  g:  ranting  to  h 
berty  of  taking  what  number  of  wivt^s,  and  of  what  con 
thought  fit,  for  the  sake  of  propagating  children.  This 
trived  probably  to  siive  Cleopatra's  honour,  and  to  legil 
issue  by  her;  since  polygamy,  and  the  marriage  of  a 
^ere  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  Rome. 
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cro  touches  these  particulars  in  several  pl^ce§»  though  darkly 
ibruptly,  according  to  the  stile  of  his  letters  to  Atticus. 
3  flight  of  the  queen,'*  says  be,  "  gives  me  no  pain,  I  should 
ad  to  hear  what  farther  news  there  is  of  her,  and  her  young 
r.  1  hate  the  queen:  her  agent,  Ammonius,  the  witness 
sponsor  of  her  promises  to  me,  knows  that  I  have  reason  : 

were  things  only  proper  for  a  man  of  letters,  and  suitable 
y  character:  so  that  I  should  not  scruple  to  proclaim  them 

the  Rostra,  Her  other  agent,  Sara,  is  not  only  a  rascal,  bul 
been  rude  to  me.  I  never  saw  him  at  my  house  but  once ; 
when  I  asked  him  civilly,  what  commands  he  had  for  me,  he 
,  that  he  came  to  look  for  Atticus.  As  to  the  pride  of  the 
in,  when  I  saw  her  in  the  gardens,  I  can  never  think  of  it 
out  resentment;  I  will  have  nothing  therefore  to  do  with 
1 :  they  take  me  to  have  neither  spirit  nor  feeling  left, 
ntony,  having  put  his  ail'airs  into  the  hest  train  that  hecould^ 

appointed  the  first  of  June  for  a  meeting  of  the  senate,  in 
r  to  deliberate  on  the  state  of  the  Republic,  took  the  oppor- 
Ly   of  that  interval  to  make  a  progress  through  Italy,  for  the 

of  visiting  the  qpartersof  the  veteran  soldiers,  and  engaging 
1  to  his  service,  by  all  sorts  of  bribes  and  promises.  He  left 
government  of  the  city  to  Dolabella,  whom  Cssar,  upoo  bis 
[idcd  expedition  to  Parthia,  bad  designed  and  nominated  to 
consulship:  and  though  Antony  had  protested  against  that 
gnation,  and  resolved  to  obstri^ct  its  effect,  yet,  after  Cssar's 
:h,  when  Dolabella,  by  the  advantage  of  the  general  confusion, 
ed  the  ensigns  of  the  of  the  office,  and  assumed  the  habit  and 
racter  of  the  consul,  Antony  quietly  received  and  acknow- 
;ed  him  as  such  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  senate*, 
icero  had  always  kept  up  a  fair  correspondence  with  his  son- 
aw,  though  he  had  long  known  him  to  be  void  of  all  virtue 

good  principles:  but  he  had  now  greater  reason  than  ever  for 
nuating  himself,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  into  his  confidence; 
)rder  to  engage  him,  if  possible,  to  the  interests  of  the  repub- 

and  use  him  as  a  check  upon  the  designs  of  his  colleague 
tony  ;  in  which  he  had  the  greater  prospect  qf  success,  on  the 
ount  of  their  declared  enmity  to  each  other.  Dolabella  greatly 
firmed  these  hopes;  and,  as  soon  as  Antony  had  left  the  city, 
ie  all  honest  men  think  themselves  sure  of  him,  by  exerting 
lost  severe,  as  well  as  seasonable  act  of  discipline*  upon  th^ 
;urbers  of  the  public  tranquillity.     For  the  mob,  headed  by 

impostor  Marius,  and  the  freedmen  of  Caesar,  had  erected 
altar  in  the  Forum,  on  the  spot  where  Caesar's  body  was 
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burnt;  wilh  n  pillar  of  Xumidiin  marble,  twenty  feel  h> 
scribrd  to  the  Father  of  his  counthv.  Here  tli< 
formed  daily  sscrifices  and  divine  rigbts;  and  tiie  hun 
n^orshipping  at  this  new  Hlinr  begnn  lo  spread  iltelfto  bd 
the  meaner  «ort  nnd  the  Biaves,  ns  to  end«nj;er  ihe  pe» 
safety  ofthe  city  :  for  ihe  multitudes  which  flocked  todi 
fired  with  n  kind  of  enthusiusiic  rnge,  ran  furious  atx 
aireeli,  comniitliu^  all  soils  of  oulfiige  nnd  violence  tfti 
supposed  friends  of  liberty.  ButDoIabdla  put  aa  toi 
evil  at  once,  by  den)olishiitg  tbc  pillar  and  ttie  alOr,  lad' 
tile  authors  of  ttie  disorders,  and  cauBiiif;  siit:li  uf  thrmi 
free,  to  he  ilirown  down  ihe  Tarpeinn  Rock,  and  the  ill 
be  crucified,  This  {;ave  nn  uniterssl  Joy  to  the  city;  llie 
body  of  ihi;  people  attended  ihc  consul  to  his  bou*e:  mi 
tliCHtres  giive  bun  thu  uaoid  testimony  of  their  ill  ant*,  I 
luiidesi  accintnalions. 

Cicero  wiis  infinitely  pletisftd  wilb  this  act,  and  eojo^ 
%hRre  of  tbc  praise,  siuce  It  whs  generally  imputed  to  iIk 
ence  of  his  couiiseU:  in  a  letter  upon  it  to  Ailicus;  "' 
ndmirablc  DoIabelU,"  sMys  he,"  I  notv  call  bim  mine 
believe  tnc,  [  had  some  doubt  of  him  before:  the  fact  i 
matter  of  great  speculation:  to  throw  them  down  the  ra 
crucify;  demolish  the  pillar;  pave  the  area;  in  shoi-t,  it  ill 
He  has  extinguished  all  apiiearance  of  that  regret  for  f 
which  was  spreading  every  day  so  fast,  that  1  be^an  to  »pl" 
some  danger  to  our  tyrant-killers:  hut  I  now  ngree  wit' 
and  conceive  better  hopes,  fee-  Again;  O  tje  brave acU 
labella  !  what  a  prospect  does  it  give  us!  I   never  cease p 

and  exhorting  him our  Brutus,  I  dare  say,  might  do? 

safely  through  the  Forum,  wilh  a  crown  of  gold  upoa  hi) 
for  who  dares  molest  him,  when  the  rock  or  the  cross  ii 
their  fate?  and  when  the  very  lowest  of  tbe  people  gi< 
proofs  of  their  applause  and  approbation  ?"  He  wrote 
same  time  from  Baias  the  following  letter  to  Dolabella  hii 

Cicero  to  0'dlabella  Consul. 

"Though  I  was  content,  my  Dolabella,  with  yourgl 
reaped  a  sulTiciency  of  pleasure  from  il,  yet  I  cannot  but c 
it  gives  me  an  inexpressible  joy,  to  find  the  world  asc 
me  also  some  share  of  your  praises.  I  have  met  witt 
bere.  tlioufjb  I  see  so  much  company  every  day  [for 
m;iiiy   worthy  men  now  at  tliis  place  for  the  sake  of  the 
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many  of  my  acquaintance  from  the  great  towns)  who  after 

lliog  you  to  the  skies,  does  not  give  thanks  presently  to  me ; 

^  ^Ci.  doubting,  as  they  all  say,  but  it  is  by  my  precepts  and  advice, 

JB.  t  you  now  shew  yourself  to  be  this  admirable  citizen,  and  sin- 

X^r  consul:  and   though  I  could  assure  them  with  great  truth, 

lb  ^   what  you  are  doing  flows  wholly  from  yourself  and  your 

r-  Ki  judgment,  and  that  you  want  not  the  advice  of  any  one;  yet 

eithier  wholly  assent,  lest  I  should  derogate  from  your  merit, 

making  it  seem  to  proceed  from  my  counsel;  nor  do  I  strongly 

y  it,   being  myself  perhaps  more  greedy  of  glory  than  I  ought 

e.     But  that  can  never  be  a  diminution  to  you,  which  was  an 

»  VTBOur  even  to  Agamemnon,  the  king  of  kings,  to  have  a  Nestor 

r       his  counsellor;  while  it  will  be  glorious  to  me,  to  see  a  young 

^-m  sul,  the  scholar,  as  it  were,  of  my  discipline,  flourishing  in  the 

<L2st  of  applause.     L.  Caesar,  when  I  visited  him  lately  sick  at 

^^nples,  though  oppressed  with  pain  in  every  part  of  his  body, 

9   before  he  had  even  saluted  me,  could  not  forbear  crying  oat, 

miy  Cicero!   I  congratulate  with  you  on  account  of  the  autho« 

which  you  have  with  Dolabella  ;  for,  if  I  had  the  same  credit 

Ci  my  sister*s  son,  Antony,  we  should  all  now  be  safe :  but  as 

our  Doiabelhi,  I  both  congratulate  with  him,  and  thank  him  • 

A  <:re,  from  the  time  o^f  your  consulship,  he  is  the  only  one  whom 

^     can  trtjly  call  a  consul:  he  then  enlarged  upon  your  act,  and 

^      manner   of  it;  and  declared,   that  nothing  was  ever  greater, 

'  ^  !^^i»g   nobler,  nothing  more  salutary  to  the  state  :  and  this  in- 

^c3  is  the  common  voice  of  all.     Allow  me,  therefore,  I  beg  of 

^  t^  ,  to  take  some  share,  though  it  be  a  false  one,  in  the  possession 

Aiiother*man*s  glory ;  and  admit  me  in  some  degree  into  a  part- 

-TBhip  of  your  praises.     But  to  be  serious,  my  Dolabella,   for 

^  \herto  I  have  been  joking,  I  would  sooner  transfer  all  the  credit 

^at  I  have  to  you,  if  I  really  have  any,  than  rob  you  of  any  part 

^^  yours:  for,  as  I  have  always  had  that  sincere  aifeciion  for  you, 

^^  which  you  have  been  no  stranger,  so  now  I  am  so  charmed  by 

^  ^ur  late  conduct,  that  no  love  ever  was  more  ardent.    For,  believe  . 

^e,  there  is  nothing  after  all  more  engaging,  nothing  morebeauti* 

^Ul,  nothing  more  lovely  than  virtue.  I  have  ever  loved  M.  Brutus, 

^ou  know,  for  his  incomparable  parts,  sweet  disposition,  singular 

probity,  and  firmness  of  mind:  yet,  on  the  Ides  of  March,  such 

:in    accession  was  made  to  my  love,   that  I  was  surprised  to  find 

rany    room  for  increase  in  that,  which  I  had  long  ago  taken  to  be 

.full  and  perfect.     Who  could  have  thought  it  possible,   that  any 

I  addition  could  be   made    to  my  love  of  you?    Yet  so  much  has 

been  added,   that  I  seem  but  now  at  last  to  love,  before  we  have 
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only  esteemed  you^  What  is  it  therefore  that  I  must  dow exhort 
you  to?  Is  it  to  pursue  the  path  of  dignity  and  glory?  And  at 
those  do,  who  use  to  exhort,  shall  I  propose  to  you  the  examples 
of  eminent  men  ?  I  can  think  of  none  more  eaiihent  than  yourself. 
You  must  imitate  therefore  yourself;  contend  with  yourself; 
for,  after  such  great  things  done,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  yoo 
not  to  be  like  yourself.  Since  this  then  is  the  case,  there  is  do 
occasion  to  exhort,  but  to  congratulate  with  you:  for  that  bis 
happened  to  you,  which  scarce  ever  happened  to  any  man,  that, 
by  the  utmost  severity  of  punishing,  instead  of  acquiring  odium, 
you  are  become  popular;  and  not  only  with  the  better  sort,  but 
the  very  meanest  of  the  city.  If  this  was  owing  to  fortune,  I 
should  congratulate  your  felicity ;  but  it  was  owing  to  the  great- 
ness of  your  courage,  as  well  as  of  your  parts  and  wisdom.  Fori 
have  read  your  speech  to  the  people :  nothing  was  ever  more  pro- 
dent:  you  enter  so  deliberately  and  gradually  into  the  reaseoof 
your  act,  and  retire  from  it  so  artfully,  that  the  case  itself,  in  tbe 
opinion  t)f  all,  appears  to  be  ripe  for  punishment.  You  hate 
freed  us  therefore  both  from  our  danger  and  our  fears,  and  have 
done  an  act  of  the  greatest  service,  not  only  to  the  present  times, 
but  for  the  example  of  it  also  to  posterity.  You  are  to  consider, 
that  the  republic  now  rests  upon  your  shoulders;  and  that  it  it 
your  part,  not  only  to  protect,  but  to  adorn  those  men,  from 
whom  we  have  received  this  beginning  of  our  liberty  :  but  of  this 
we  shall  talk  more  fully,  when  we  meet  again,  as  I  hope  we  shall 
shortly;  in  the  mean  while,  since  you  are  now  the  comrooo 
guardian  both  of  tbe  republic  and  of  us  all,  take  care,  my  dear 
Dolabella,  that  you  guard  more  especially  your  own  safety.'* 

In  this  retreat  from  Rome  he  had  a  mmd  to  make  an  excursion 
to  Greece,  and  pay  a  visit  to  his  son  at  Athens,  whose  conduct 
did  not  please  him,  and  seemed  to  require  bis  presence  to  re- 
form and  set  it  right.  But  the  news  of  Dolabella*s  behatiour, 
and  th^  hopes  which  it  gave  of  gaining  the  only  thing  that  wis 
wanted,  a  head  and  leader  of  their  cause,  armed  with  tbeau- 
thority  of  the  state,  made  him  resolve  to  stay  at  least  till  after  the 
first  of  June,  lest  his  absence  should  be  interpreted  as  a  kind  of 
desertion:  nor  did  he  ever  intend  indeed  to  leave  Ttalv.  till  be 
could  do  it  without  censure,  and  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  Brutus, 
whom  he  was  deternuned  never  to  desert  on  any  occasion. 

He  had  frequent  meetings  and  conferences  all  this  while  with 
his  old  friends  of  the  opposite  party  ;  the  late  ministers  of  Cear't 
power ;  Pansa,  Hirtius,  Balbus,  Matins,  &c.  But  Csesar*8  death, 
^n  which  their  sentiments  were  very  different  from  his»  had  in& 
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great  measure  broken  their  former  confidence;  and  though  the  . 
popularity  of  the  act  made  them  somewhat  shy  of  speaking  their 
minds  freely  about  it,  yet  be  easily  perceived  that  they  were  ut- 
terly displeased  with  it,  and  seemed  to  want  an  occasion  of  re- 
venging it.  Pansa  and  Hirtius,  as  has  been  said,  were  nominated 
by  Caesar  to  the  consulship  of  the  next  yesr ;  and,  asCsesar's  acts 
were  ratified  by  the  senate,  were  to  succeed  to  it  of  course.  This 
made  Brutus  and  Cassius  press  Cicero  earnestly  to  gain  them»  if 
if  possible,  to  the  republican  side,  but  especially  Hirtius,  whom  * 
ibey  most  suspected.  But  Cicero  seems  to  have  had  little  hopes 
of  success:  bis  account  of  them  to  Atticus  is,  '*  That  there  was 
not  one  of  them  who  did  not  dread  peace  more  than  war;  that 
tbey  were  perpetually  lamenting  the  miserable  end  of  so  great  a 
inan;  and  declaring,  that  the  republic  was  ruined  by  it;  that  all 
bis  acts  would  be  made  void,  as  soon  as  peoples*  fears  were  over ; 
and  that  clemency  was  his  ruin  ;  since,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that, 
tie  could  not  have  perished  in  such  a  manner:  and  of  Ilirtius  in 
particular;  he  warmly  loves  him, says  he,  whom  Brutus  stabbed: 
AS  to  their  desiring  me  to  make  him  better,  I  am  doing  my  en- 
deavour: he  talks  very  honestly,  but  lives  with  Balbus;  whiotalks 
honestly  too:  bow  far  they  are  to  be  trusted,  you  mustcousider,*' 

But  of  all  this  set  of  men,  Matius  was  the  most  open  and  ex- 
plicit, in  condemning  the  act  of  the  conspirators,  so  as  to  put 
Cicero  out  of  humour  with  him,  as  a  roan  irreconcileable  to  the 
liberty  of  the  republic.  Cicero  called  upon  him  on  bis  way  from 
.Rome  into  the  country,  and  found  him  sullen,  desponding,  and 
foreboding  nothing  but  wars  and  desolation,  as  the  certain  con- 
sequence of  Caesar's  death.  Among  other  particulars  of  their 
conversation,  Matius  told  him  something  which  Csesar  had  lately 
aaid  both  of  him  and  Brutus  ;  that  he  used  to  say  of  Brutus,  '*  it 
^was  of  great  consequence  which  way  he  stood  inclined,  since, 
wb3tever  he  had  a  mind  to,  he  pursued  with  an  impetuous  eager- 
ness: that  he  had  remarked  this  of  him  more  especially,  in  his 
pleading  for  Oeiotarus  at  Nicxa;  where  he  spoke  with  a  sur- 
prising vehemence  and  freedom  :  and  of  Cicero,  that  when  he 
was  attending  Caesar,  in  the  cause  of  Sistius,  C^sar  perceiving 
him  sitting  in  the  room,  and  waiting  till  he  was  called,  said,  can 
I  doubt  of  my  being  extremely  odious,  when  Cicero  sits  waiting, 
and  cannot  get  access  to  me:  yet  if  any  man  be  easy  enough  to 
forgive  it,  it  is  he;  though  I  do  not  question  but  that  he  really 
bates  me.'* 

There  were  several  reasons,  however,  which  made  it  necessary 
for  these  men  to  court  Cicero  at  this  time  as  much  as  ever;  for 
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if  the  republic  happened  to  recover  itself,  be  was,  of  all  men,  tbe 
most  capable  to  protect  them  on  that  tide:  if  not,  the  most  able  to 
assist  them  against  Antony,  whose  designs  and  success  they  dread- 
ed still  more  :  for,  if  they  must  have  a  new  master,  they  weredj^ 
posed,  for  the  sake  of  Caesar,  to  prefer  his  heir  and  nephew  Oc- 
tavius.  We  find  Hirtius  and  Pansa  therefore  very  assiduous  in 
their  observance  of  him  :  they  spent  a  great  part  of  the  sumooer 
with  liim  at  different  times  in  his  villas,  giving  him  the  strongest 
assurances  of  their  good  intentions,  and  disposition  to  peace,  and 
that  he  should  be  the  arbiter  of  their  future  consulship :  ^nd 
though  he  continued  still  to  have  some  distrust  of  Hirtius,  yet 
Pansa  wholly  persuaded  him  that  he  was  sincere. 

Brutus  and  Cassius  continued  still  near  Lanuvium,  in  the  neigb- 
bourhood  of  Cicero's  villa  at  Astura,  of  which,  at  Cicero's  de- 
tire,  they  sometimes  made  use:  being  yet  irresolute  what  mea- 
sures they  should  take,  they  kept  themselves  quiet  and  retired, 
expecting  what  time  and  chance  would  offer;  and  waiting  par- 
ticularly to  ^ee  what  humour  the  consuls  would  be  in  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  senate,  with  regard  to  themselves  and  the  republic : 
and,  since  they  were  driven  from  the  discharge  of  their  pretorship 
in  the  city,  they  contrived  to  pqt  the  people  in  mind  of  them 
from  time  to  time  by  their  edicts,  in  which  they  made  the  strong- 
est professions  of  their  pacific  disposition,  and  declared,  '*  that 
their  conduct  should  give  no  handle  for  a  civil  war;  and  that 
they  would  submit  to  a  perpetual  exile,  if  it  would  contribute  in 
any  manner  to  the  public  concord,  being  content  with  tbe  consci- 
ousness of  their  net,  as  the  greatest  honour  they  could  enjoy." 
Their  present  design  was  to  come  to  Rome  on  the  first  of  Jaoe, 
and  take  their  places  in  the  senate,  if  it  should  be  thought  ad- 
viseable;  or  to  present  themselves  at  least  in  the  rostra,  and  trjr 
the  affections  of  the  people,  for  whom  Brutus  was  preparing  a 
speech.  They  sent  to  know  Cicero's  opinion  of  this  project,  with 
the  copy  also  of  thst  speech  which  Brutu^  made  in  the  capitol  oo 
the  day  of  Casar's  death,  begging  his  revisal  and  correction  of  it, 
in  order  to  its  being  published.  Cicero*,  in  his  account  of  itto 
Atticus,  says,  "The  oration  is  drawn  with  the  utmost  elegance 
both  of  setitiments  and  stile;  yet  were  I  to  handle  the  subject, 
I  would  wbrk  it  up  with  more  fire.  You  know  the  character  of 
the  speaker:  for  which  reason  I  could  not  correct  it.  For  in  the 
Stile  in  which  our  friend  would  excel,  and  according  to  the  idea 
which  he  has  formed  of  the  best  manner  of  speaking,  he  has 
succeeded  so   well,  that  nothing  can  be  better:  but  whether  | 
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am  in  the  right  or  the  wrong,  I  am  of  a  quite  difierent  taste.  I 
wish,  however,  that  you  would  read  it,  it*  you  have  not  already, 
and  let  me  know  what  you  think  of  it:  though  I  am  afraid,  lest, 
through  the  prejudice  of  your  name,  you  should  show  too  much 
of  the  Attic  in  your  judgment :  yet,  if  you  remember  the  thun^ 
der  of  Demosthenes,  you  will  perceive,  that  the  greatest  force 
may  consist  wirh  the  perfection  of  Attic  elegance.*' 

Atticus  did  not  like  the  speech;  he  thought  the  manner  too  -^ 
cold  and  spiritless  for  so  great  an  occasion;  and  begged  of  Cicero 
to  draw  up  another,  to  be  published  in  Brutu8*s  name:  but  Cicero 
would  not  consent  to  it,  thinking  the  thing  itself  improper,  and 
knowing  that  Brutus  would  take  it  ill.  In  one  of  his  letters  on 
the  subject,  "  Though  you  think  me  in  the  wrong,"  says  he,  "  to 
imagine  that  the  republic  depends  on  Brutus,  the  fact  is  certainly 
«o:  there  will  either  be  none  at  ail,  or  it  will  be  saved  by  him 
and  his  accomplices.  As  to  your  urging  me  to  write  a  speech 
for  him,  take  it  from  me,  my  Atticus,  as  a  general  rule,  which  by 
long  experience  I  have  found  to  be  true,  that  there  never  was  a 
poet  or  orator,  who  thought  any  one  preferable  to  himself:  this 
it  the  case  even  with  bad  ones:  what  shall  we  think  then  of 
Brutus,  who  has  both  wit  and  learning?  especially  after  the  late 
experiment  of  him,  in  the  case  of  the  edict:  I  drew  up  one  for 
him  at  your  desire  :  I  liked  mine;  he  his  :  besides,  when,  at  his 
earnest  solicitation,  I  addressed  to  him  my  treatise  on  the  best 
manner  of  speaking,  he  wrote  word,  not  only  to  me,  but  to  you 
loo,  that  the  kind  of  eloquence  which  I  recommended,  did  not 
please  him.  Let  every  one  therefore  compose  for  himself— I 
wish  only  that  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  make  a  speech  at  all; 
for  if  ever  he  can  appear  again  with  safety  at  Rome,  we  have 
gained  the  victory.*' 

Id  this  interval  a  new  actor  appeared  on  the  stage,  who,  thoup;Ii 
hitherto  but  little  considered,  soon  made  the  first  figure  upon  it, 
and  drew  all  peoples*  eyes  towards  him,  the  young  Octavius, 
who  was  left  by  his  uncle  Caesar  the  heir  of  bis  name  and  estate. 
He  had  been  sent  a  few  months  before  to  Apollonia,  a  celebrated 
academy,  or  school  of  learning  in  Macedonia,  there  to  wait  for 
his  uncle  on  his  way  to  the  Parthian  war,  in  which  he  was  to 
attend  him:  but  the  news  of  Caesar*s  death  soon  brought  him 
back  to  Italy,  to  try  what  fortunes  he  could  carve  for  himself, 
by  the  credit  of  his  new  name,  and  the  help  of  his  uncle*s  friends. 
lie  arrived  at  Naples  on  the  eighteenth  of  April,  whither  Balbus 
went  the  nerct  morning  to  receive  him,  and  returned  the  same 
d^y  to  Cicero  near  CumcS^  hafing  first  conducted  Octavius  to 
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the  adjoining  villa  of  bis  father-io-law  Philip  :  Hirtiut  and  Paosa 
.were  with  Cicero  at  the  same  time,  to  whom  they  immediately 
presented  Octavius,  with  the  strongest  professions  on  the  part 
of  the  young  man,  that  he  would  be  governed  entirely  by  hit 
direction. 

The  sole  pretension  which  he  avowed  at  present,  was,  toassert 
his  right  to  the  succession  of  his  uncle's  estate,  and  to  claim  the 
possession  of  it:  but  this  was  thought  an  attempt  too  hardy  and 
dangerous  for  a  mere  boy,  scarce  yet  above  eighteen  years  old: 
for  the  republican  party  had  great  reason  to  be  jealous  of  him, 
lest,  with  the  inheritance  of  the  estate,  he  should  grasp  at  the 
power  of  his  uncle;  and  Antony  still  nK>re,  who  bad  destined 
that  succession  to  himself,  and  already  seized  the  effects,  lest, 
by  the  advantage  of  all  that  wealth,  Octavius  might  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  make  head  against  him.  The  mother,  therefore,  and 
her  husband  Philip,  out  of  concern  for  his  safety,  pressed  him 
to  suspend  his  claim  for  a  while,  and  not  assume  an  invidions 
name,  before  be  could  see  what  turn  the  public  affairs  would 
take:  but  he  was  of  too  great  a  spirit  to  relish  any  suggestioqi 
of  caution;  declaring  it '*  base  and  infamous  to  think  himself 
unworthy  of  a  name,  of  which  Csesar  had  thought  him  worthy:" 
and  there  were  many  about  him  constantly  pushing  him  on^  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  affections  of  the  city,  and  the  army, 
before  his  enemies  bad  made  themselves  too  strong  for  him;  so 
that  he  was  on  fire  to  be  at  Rome,  and  to  enter  into  action ;  being 
determined  to  risk  all  his  hopes  on  the  credit  of  his  name,,  and 
the  friends  and  troops  of  his  uncle. 

Before  he  left  the  country,  Cicero,  speaking  of  him  to  Alticui, 
says,  **  Octavius  is  still  with  us,  and  treats  me  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  friendship  :  his  domestics  give  him  the  name  ofCsiar: 
Philip  does  not;  nor  for  that  reason  do  I.  It  is  not  possible  for 
him,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  a  good  citizen  ;  there  are  so  many 
about  him,  who  threaten  the  death  of  our  friends  :  they  declare, 
that  what  they  have  done  can  never  be  forgiven.  What  will  be 
the  case,  think  you,  when  the  boy  comes  to  Rome,  where  our 
deliverers  cannot  shew  their  heads  ?  who  yet  must  ever  be  famous, 
nay,  happy  too,  in  the  consciousness  of  their  act:  but  as  for  ui, 
unless  I  am  deceived,  we  shall  be  undone.  I  long  therefore  to  go 
abroad,  where  I  may  hear  no  more  of  those  Pelopidaet  &c." 

As  soon  as  Octavius  came  to  Rome,  he  was  produced  to  the 
people  by  one  of  the  tribunes,  and  made  a  speech  to  them  from 
tbe  Rostra,  which  was  now  generally  possessed  by  the  enemiei 
of  Brutus,  who  were  perpetually  making  ms^  of  the  advaptage,  tQ 
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inflame  the  mob  against  him :  "  Remember/*  aays  Cicero,  "  iivhat 
I  tell  you:  this  custom  of  seditious  harangues  is  so  much  che- 
rished, that  those  heroes  of  ours,  or  raiher  gods,  will  live  indeed 
in  immortal  glory,  yet  not  without  envy,  and  even  danger:  their 
great  comfort  however  is,  the  consciousness  of  a  most  glorious 
act:  but  what  comfort  for  us,  who,  when  our  king  is  killed,  are 
not  yet  free  ?  but  fortune  must  look  to  that,  since  reason  has  no 
away." 

Octavius  seconded  his  speech,  by  what  was  like  to  please  the 
inferior  part  of  the  city  much  better; — the  representation  of 
public  shews  and  plays  in  honour  of  his  uncle*s  victories.  Caesar 
bad  promised  and  prepared  for  them  in  his  lifetime;  hut  those 
whom  he  had  entrusted  with  the  management,  durst  not  venture 
to  exhibit  them  after  his  death,  till  Octavius,  as  his  beirand 
representative,  undertook  the  affair,  as  devolved  of  course  upon 
himself.  In  these  shews  Octavius  brought  out  the  golden  chair, 
whkh,  among  the  other  honours  decreed  to  Csesar  when  living, 
was  ordered  to  be  placed  in  the  theatres  and  circus,  as  to  a  deity, 
OQ  all  solemn  occasions.  But  the  tribunes  ordered  the  chair  to 
be  taken  away,  upon  which  the  body  of  the  knights  testified  their 
mpplnue^e  by  a  general  clap.  Atticus  sent  an  account  of  this  to 
Cicero,  which  was  very  agreeable  to  him:  but  he  was  not  at  all 
pleaseil  with  Octavius*»  conduct,  since  it  indicated  a  spirit  deter- 
mined to  revive  the  memory,  and  to  avenge  the  death  of  Caesar: 
and  he  was  the  less  pleased  to  hear  also,  that  Matius  had  taken  up- 
on him  the  care  of  these  shews  *  since  itconGrmed  the  suspicions 
^hich  he  had  before  conceived  of  Matius,  and  made  him  appre- 
hensive that  he  would  be  an  ill  counsellor  to  yoUng  Octavius,  in 
vrhich  light  he  seems  to  have  represented  bim  to  Brutus.  Matius 
i^as  informed  of  these  suspicions,  and  complained  to  their  com- 
mon friend  Trebntius,  of  Cicero*s  unkind  opinion  and  unfriendly 
treatment  of  him,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  following  apology 
from  Cicero,  and  the  answer  to  it  from  Matius;  which  is  deserv- 
edly valued,  not  only  for  the  beauty  of  its  sentiments  and  compo- 
sition, but  for  preserving  to  us  a  name  and  character,  which  was 
almost  lost  to  history,  of  a  most  esteemed  and  amiable  person, 
who  lived  in  the  first  degree  of  confidence  with  Cesar,  and  for 
parts,  learning,  and  virtue,  was  scarce  inferior  to  any  of  that  age. 

Cicero  takes  pains  to  persuade  Matius,  that  he  had  said  nothing 
of  him  but  what  was  consistent  with  the  strictest  friendship;  and 
to  gain  the  easier  credit  with  him,  prefaces  his  apology  with  a 
detail  and  acknowledgement  of  Matius's  perpetual  civilities,  and 
obtertance  of  bim  through  life,  even  when  in  the  height  of  hia 
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power  and  credit  with  Caesar:  but  when  he  comes  to  the  point 
of  the  complaint,  he  touches  it  very  tenderly,  and  obserres  only 
in  general,  '*  That  as  Matius^s  dignity  exposed  every  thing  which 
he  did  to  public  notice,   so  the  malice  of  the  world  interpreted 
some  of  his  acts  more  hardly  than  they  deserved  :  that  it  was  his 
care  always  to  give  the  most  favourable  turn  to  them—but 
you,  says  he,  a  man  of  the  greatest  learning,  are  not  ignorant, 
that  if  Cscsar  was  m  fact  a  king,  as  I  indeed  look  upon   hiro  to 
have  been,   there  are  two  ways  of  considering  the  case  of  your 
duty :  either  that,   which  I  commonly  take,  of  extolling  your 
fidelity  and  humanity,    in  shewing  so  much  aflect ion  even  tea 
dead  friend  ;  or  the  other,  which  some  people  use,  that  the  liberty 
of  our  country  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  life  of  any  friend.    I 
wish  that  you  had  heard  with  what  zeal  I  used  to  defend  you  in 
these  conversHtions:    hut  there  are  two  things  especially,  that 
make  the  principal  part  of  your  praise,  which  no  man  speaks  of 
more  frequently  or  more  freely  than  I ;    that  you,  of  all  Caesar's 
friends,   were  (he  most  active  both  in  dissuading  the  civil  war, 
and  in  moderating  the  victory  ;  in  which  I  have  met  with  nobody 
who  does  not  agree  with  me,'*  &c. 

Matius  to  Cicero. 

"Your  letter  gave  me  great  pleasure,  by  leltingr    me  see  that 
you  retain  still  that  favourable  opinion  of  me,  which  I  had  alwav^ 
hoped  and  wished  ;  and  though  I  had  never  indeed  any  doubt  of 
it,  yet  for  the  high  value  that  I  set  upon  you,  I  was  very  solicit- 
ous that  it  should  remain  always  inviolable:  I  was  conscious  to 
myself,  that  I  had  done  nothing   which   could  reasonably  give 
offence  to  any  honest  man;  and  did  not  imagine  therefore,  that 
a  person  of  your  great  and  excellent  accomplishments  could  be 
induced  to  take  any  without  reason,  especially  against  one  who 
had  always  professed,  and  still  continued   to  profess,  a  sincere 
crood-will   to  you.      Since  all  this  then  stands  just  as  I  wish  it, 
I  will  now  give  an  answer  to  those  accusations,  from  which  you, 
agreeably   to  your  character,  out  of  your  singular  goodness  and 
friendship,  have  so  often  defended  me.     I  am  no  stranger  to  whst 
has  been  said  of  me  by  certain  persons,  since  Ciesar's  death  :  they 
call  it  a  crime  in  me,  that  I  am  concerned  for  the  loss  of  an  intimate 
friend,  and  sorry  that   the  man   whom   I  loved  met  with  so  un- 
happy a  fate:  they  say,  that  our  country  ought  to  be  preferred 
to  any  friendship,  as  if  they  had  already  made  it  evident,  that  his 
death  was  so  severe  to  the  republic:  but  I  will  not  deal  craftily: 
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I  own  myself  not  to  be  arrived  at  that  degree  of  wisdom  ;  Dor  did 
I  yet  tbllow  Cdbdariii  our  late  dissensions,  but  my  friend;  whom, 
tbou^li  diitpleiised  with  the  tbiu^,  I  could  not  desert:  for  I  never 
mpprured  the  civil  war,  or  the  cause  of  it;    but  took  all  possi*)le 
pains  to  shtle  it  in  its  birth.      Upon  the  victory  therefore  of  a  fa- 
niiliar  friend,  I  wai»  not  eager  either  to  advaucf,  or  to  enrich  my- 
self:  an  advnntai^e,  s^hich  other.s,  who  had  less  inteiesl  with  him 
than  I,  abused  \o  great  excesss.      S'dy,  my  circumstances  were 
even  hurt  by  C^esHr's  law,  to  whose  kindness  the  greatest  part  of 
tbo»e,  who  now  rejoice  at  his  death,  owed  their  very  continuance 
in  the  city,     I  solicited  the  pardojj  of  the  vanquished  with  the 
same  zeal,  as  if  it  h»d  been  for  myself.      Is  it  possible  therefore 
for  me,  who  laboured  to  procure  the  fafety  of  all,  not  to  be  con- 
cerned for  the  death  of  him,  from  whom  1  used  to  procure  it?— 
especially  when  the  v^ry  same  men,  who  were  the  cause  of  mak- 
ing him  odious,  were  the  authors  also  of  destroying  him.     But  I 
•ball  have  cause,  they  say,  to  repent,  for  daring  to  condemn  their 
act.     Uuheartl  of  insolence  !  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  some  to 
glory  in  a  wicked  action,  yet  not  to  others,  even    to  grieve  at  it 
without  punishment. .  But  this  was  always  free  even  to  slaves,  to 
fear,  rejoice,  and  grieve,  by  their  own  will,  not  that  of  another; 
which  yet  these  men,  who  cull  themselves  the  authors  of  liberty, 
are  endeavouring  to  extort  from   us  by  the  force  of  terror.      But 
tbey   niay  spare  their  threats;    for  no   danger  shall  terrify  me 
from  perforuiiug  my  duty  and  the  offices  of  humaLity  :  since  it 
was  always  my  opinion,  that  an  honest  death    was    never  to  be 
avoided,  oft.en  even  to  be  sought.      But  why  are  they  angry  witti 
me,  for  wishing  ouly  that  they  may  repent  of  their  act?    I  wish 
that  all  the  world  may  regret  C^sair's  death.      But  I  ought,  they 
say,  as  a  mciuber  of  civil  society,  to  wish  the  good  and  safety  of 
the  republic.      If  my  past  life  and  future  hopes  do  not  already 
prove  that  1  wish  it,  without  my  saying  so,  I  will  not  pretend  to 
evince  it  by  argument.      I  beg  of  you,  therefore,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  to  attend  to  facts  rather  than  to  words:  and  if  you  think  it 
the  most  useful    to  one  in  my  circumstances,  that  what  is  right 
aiiould  take  place,  never  imagine,   that  I  can  have   any  union  or 
commerce  with  ill-designing  men.      I  acted  the  same  part  in  my 
youth,  where  to  mistake   would  have  been  pardonable;  shall  I 
ttien  un<lo  it  all  again,  and  renounce  my  principle  in  my  dfclining 
age?    No ;  It  is  my  jnsulutioi)  to  do    nothing  that   can  give  any 
offence;  except  it  be,  when  I   lament  the  cruel   fate  of  a  dear 
friend  and  illustrious  man.      If  I  were  in  different  sentiments,  I 
would  never  disown  what  I  was  doing;  lest  I  should  be  thought 
Vol.   IL  Xu.  63.  Y 
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not  only  wicked  for  pursuing  What  was  wrong,  but  falie  ttd 
cowardly  for  dissembling  it.      But  I  undertook  tbe  care  of  the 
shews,  which  young  Csesar  exhibited  for  the  victory  of  his  uode: 
this  was  an  affair  of  private,  not  of  public  duty:  it  was  what  I 
ought  to  have  performed  to  the  memory  and  honour  of  my  dead 
friend ;  and  what  I  could  not  therefore  deny  to  a  youth  of  tbe 
greatest  hopes,  and  so  highly  worthy  of  Ceesan     But  I  go  oftea 
also  to  the  consul  Antony,  to  pay  r  ly  compliments:  yetyou  will 
find  those  very  men  go  oftener  to  ask  and   receive  favours,  who 
reflect  upon  me  for  it,  as  disaffected  to  mv  country.      But  what 
arrogance  is  this!    When  Caesar  never  hindered  die  from  visiting 
whom  I  would;    even  those  whom  he  did  not  care  for;    for  they 
who  have  deprived  me  of  him,  should  attempt  by  their  cavils  to 
debar  me  from  placing  my  esteem  where  I  think  proper.      Bat  I 
am  not  afraid,  that  either  the  niodesty  of  my  life  should  not  b^ 
suHicieiil  to  confute  all  false  reports  of  me  for  the  future,  or  that 
they,  who  do  liot  not  love  me  for  my  constancy  to  Csesar,  wooid 
hot  chuse  to  have  their  friends  resemble  me,  rather  tbab  them- 
selves.   For  my  own  part,  if  I  coqld  have  my  wish,  I  wouldspend 
the  remainder  of  my  days  in  quiet  at  Rhodes :  but  if  any  accident    i 
prevent  me,  will  live  in  such  a  manner  at  Rome,  as  always  lo  de- 
sire that  what  is  right  may  prevail.     I  am  greatly  obliged  to  oar 
friend  Trebatius,  for  giving  me  this  assurance,  of  your  sincere 
and  friendly  regard  for  me,  and  for  making  it  my  duty  to  respect 
and  observe  a  man,  whom  I  had  esteemed  always  before  with  Oh 
clination.    Take  care  of  your  health,  and  preserve  me  in  your 
affection—." 

Antony  all  this  while  was  net  idle;  but  pushed  on  his  designs 
with  great  vigour  and  address:  in  his  progress  through  Italy,  bis 
business  was  to  gather  up  Caesar's  old  soldiers,  from  the  seveiil 
colonies  and  quarters  in  which  they  were  settled .'  and  by  large 
bribes,  and  larger  promises,  to  attach  them  to  his  interests,  aad 
draw  great  bodies  of  them  towards  Rome,  to  be  ready  for  any  pdr- 
pose  that  his  affairs  should  require.  In  the  city  likewise  he 
neglected  no  means,  which  his  consular  authority  offered,  how 
unjust  or  violent  soever,  of  strengthening  his  power;  arfd  let'all 
people  now  see,  for  what  ends  ^he  had  provided  that  decree,  to 
which  the  senate  had  consented  for  the  sake  of  peace,  of  coo- 
firming  Cicsar's  acts:  for  being  the  master  both  of  Csesar*s papers 
and  of  hissecietary  Faberi'us,  by  whose  hand  they  were  written, 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  forging  and  inserting  at  pleasure  what- 
ever lie  found  of  use  to  him;  which  he  practised  without  any 
reserve  or  management;  selling  publicly  for  money,  whatever 
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immunities  were  desired,  by  countries,  cttieSp  princes^  or  private 
men,  on  pretence  that  they  had  been  granted  by  Ceesar,  and  en* 
tered  into  his  boolcs.  This  alarmed  and  shocked  all  honest  men, 
who  saw  the  mischief,  but  knew  no  remedy:  Antony  had  the 
power,  and  their  own  decree  had  justified  it ;  Cicero  complains  of 
it  heavily,  in  many  of  his  letters,  and  declares  it  a  thousand  times 
better  to  die  tbsn  to  suffer  it.  **Is  it  so  then  ?'*  says  he;  **  is  ali 
that  our  Brutus  has  done,  come  to  this,  that  he  might  live  at  last 
At  Laouvium?  That  Trebonius  might  steal  away  through  private 
roads  to  bis  province?  That  all  theaets»  writings,  sayings,  pro* 
nises,  thoughts  of  Caesar,  should  have  greater  force  now,  than 
when  he  himself  was  living?*'  All  which  he  charges  to  that  misr 
take  of  the  first  day,  in  not  summoning  the  senate  into  the  capi« 
tot,  where  they  might  have  done  what  they  pleased,  when  their 
own  party  was  uppermost,  and  those  robbers,  as  be  calls  them» 
dispersed  and  dejected. 

Among  the  other  acts,  which  Antony  confirmed,  on  the  pre- 
tence of  their  being  ordered  by  Csesar,  be  granted  the  freedom  of 
the  city  to  all  Sicily,  and  restored  to  king  Deiotarus  all  his  former 
dominions.  Cicero  speaks  of  this  with  great  indignation  ;  "O 
toy  Atticus,"  says  he,  **  the  Ides  of  March  have  given  us  nothings 
but  the  joy  of  revenging  ourselves  on  him  whom  we  had  reasoQ 

to  hate it  was  a  brave  act  but  left  imperfect you   know 

.what  a  kindness  I  have  for  the  Sicilians;  that  I  esteem  it  an  ho* 
DOur  to  be  their  patron;  Caesar  granted  them  many  privileges^ 
vrhich  I  did  not  dislike;  though  his  giving  thent  the  rigiits  of 
Latium  was  intolerable:  yet  that  was  nothing  to  what  Antony 
bms  done,  who  for  a  large  sum  of  money  has  published  a  law, 
pretended  to  be  ma<le  by  the  dictator,  in  an  assembly  of  the  peo* 
pie,  though  we  never  heard  a  syllable  of  it  in  his  lifetime,  which 
makes  them  all  citizens  of  Rome.  Is  not  Deiotaru8*s  case  just 
the  same?  He  is  worthy  indeed  of  any  kingdom  ;  but  not  by  the 
grant  of  Fulvia  :  there  are  a  thousand  instances  of  the  same  sort." 
When  this  last  net  was  hung  up  as  usual  in  the  capiiol,  among 
the  public  monuments  of  the  city,  the  forgery  appeared  so  gross, 
that  the  people,  in  the  reidst  of  their  concern,  could  not  help 
laughing  :)t  it;  knowing  that  C^sar  hated  no  man  so  much  as 
Deiotarus.  But  the  bargain  was  made  in  Fulvia's  apartments, 
for  the  sum  of  eighty  thousand  pounds,  by  the  king's  agents  at 
Rome,  without  consulting  Cicero,  or  any  other  of  their  master's 
friends;  yet  the  old  king,  it  seems,  was  beforehand  with  them, 
and  no  sooner  heard  of  Caesar's  death,  than  he  seized  upon  bis 
dominions  again  by  force.     "He  knew  it,"  says  Cicero,  ''tob^ 
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an  unirereal  righf,  that  what  tyrants  had  forcibly  taken  away,  the 
tiuc  owners  might  rcc*OTer  whenever  they  were  able; — he  acted 
like  a  man,  but  we  contemptibly;  who  whilst  we  hate  theauthort 
yet  maintain  his  acts."  By  these  methods  Antony  preaently 
amassed  infinite  sums  of  money ;  for  though  at  the  time  of  C^sar^s 
death  he  owed,  as  Cicero  told  him,  above  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  yet  within  less  than  a  fortnight  after  it  be  bad  paid  off 
the  whole  debt 

There  was  another  instance  of  bis  violence,  which  gare  still 
greater  oifence  to  the  city ;  his  seizing  Hie  public  treasure,  which 
Ctesar  had  deposited  for  the  occasions  of  the  government,  to  the 
temple  of  Opis,  amounting  to  above  live  milliona  and  a  half  of 
our  money;  besides  what Calpurnia,  Cesar's  wife,  from  hispri« 
rate  treasure,  had  delivered  into  his  hands,  computed  at  about 
another  million.  Thia  was  no  extraordinary  sum,  if  we  consider 
the  vastness  of  the  mine  from  which  it  was  drawn,  the  extent  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  that  CsBsar  was  of  all  men  the  most  raps, 
clous  in  extorting  it.  Cicero,  alluding  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  raised,  calls  it  a  bloody  and  deadly  treasure,  gathered  from 
the  spoils  and  ruin  of  the  subjects :  which,  if  it  were4aot  restored, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  to  the  true  owners,  might  have  been  of  great 
service  to  the  public,  towards  easing  them  of  their  taxes. 

gut  Antony,  who  followed  Caesafs  maxims,*  took  care  to  sf* 
cure  it  to  himself  :  the  use  of  it  was  to  purchase  soldiers;  sihI 
he  WAS  now  in  a  condition  to  out*bid  any  competitor.  But  the 
first  purchase  that  he  made  with  it,  was  of  his  colleague  Doia- 
bella,  who  had  long  been  oppressed  with  the  load  of  his  debti 
and  whom,  by  a  part  of  this  money,  and  the  promise  of  a  farther 
share  in  the  plunder  of  the  empire,  he  drew  entirely  from  Cicero 
and  the  republirnn  party,  into  his  own  measures.  This  was  sa 
acquisition  worth  any  price  to  him:  the  general  inclination  both 
of  the  city  and  the  country  was  clearly  against  him  :  tbe  town  of 
Puteoli,  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  Italy,  had  lately  cbosea 
the  two  Brutus*s  and  Cassiiis  for  their  patrons,  and  there  wanted 
nothing  but  a  leader  to  arm  tiie  whole  empire  in  that  cause:  D<^ 
labelln  seemed  to  be  that  very  person,  till  bribed,  as  Cicero  ssyi^ 
by  forre  of  money,  he  not  only  deserted,  but  overturned  the 
Tef)nhlir. 

These  proceed inp;s,  which  were  preparatory  to  tbe  appointed 
meetinsr  of  the  senate  on  the  first  of  June,  began  to  open  Brutiif*! 
eyes,  and  to  convince  him  of  the  mistake  of  his  pacific  measures, 
and  favourable  thoughts  of  Antony  :  he  now  saw  that  there  wii 
no  good  to  be  expected  from  hiip,  or  froip  tbe  aepate  itaelf,  under 
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his  influence;  and  thought  it  time  therefore,  in  concert  with  Cat« 
siuSy  to  require  an  explicit  account  of  his  intentions,  and  to 
expostulate  with  him  gently  in  the  folio\ying  letter. 

Brutus  andCASsius,  Praetors,  to  M.  Antonius,  Consul. 

*•  If  we  were  not  persuaded  of  your  sincerity  and  good  will 
tfiwards  us,  we  should  not  have  written  this  to  you  ;  which ,  out 
of  the  kind  disposition  that  you  bear  to  us,  you  will  take  without 
doubt  in  good  part.  We  are  informed  that  a  great  multitude  of 
veternn  soldieis  is  already  come  to  Rome,  and  a  much  greater 
expected  there  on  the  first  of  June.  If  we  could  harbour  any 
suspicion  or  fear  of  you,  we  should  be  unlike  ourselves:  yet 
surely,  after  we  had  put  ourselves  into  your  power,  and  by  your 
advice  dismissed  the  friends,  whom  we  had  about  us  from  the 
great  towns,  and  that  not  only  by  public  edict,  but  by  private 
letters,  we  deserve  to  be  made  acquainted  with  your  designs ; 
especially  in  an  affair  which  relates  to  ourselves.  We  beg  of 
jou  therefore  to  let  us  know  what  your  intentions  are  with  regard 
to  us.  Do  you  think  that  we  can  be  safe  in  such  a  crowd  of  ve- 
terans ?  who  have  thoughts,  we  hear,  even  of  rebuilding  the  altar ; 
which  no  man  can  desire  or  approve,  who  wishes  our  safety  and 
honour.  That  we  had  no  other  view  from  the  first  but  peace, 
vior  sought  any  thing  else  but  the  public  liberty,  the  event  shews. 
NolK)dy  can  deceive  us,  but  you;  which  is  not  certainly  agree* 
able  to  your  virtue  and  integrity  :  but  no  man  else  has  it  in  his 
power  to  deceive  us.  We  trusted,  and  shall  trust,  to  you  alone. 
Our  friends  are  under  the  greatest  apprehensions  for  us:  for 
though  they  are  persuaded  of  your  integrity,  yet  they  reflect, 
that  a  multitude  of  veterans  may  sooner  be  pushed  on  to  any 
violence  by  others,  than  restrained  by  you.  We  desire  an  expli- 
cit  answer  to  all  particulars:  for  it  is  silly  and  trifling  to  tell  us, 
chat  the  veterans  are  called  together,  because  you  intend  to  move 
the  senate  in  their  favour  in  June:  for  who  do  you  think  will 
hinder  it,  when  it  is  certain  that  we  shall  not.^  Nobody  ought  to 
think  us  too  fond  of  life,  when  nothing  can  happen  to  us,  but 
with  the  ruin  and  confusion  of  all  things.*' 

During  Cicero's  stay  in  the  country,  where  he  had  a  perpetual 
resort  of  his  friends  to  him,  and  where  his  thoughts  seemed  to  be 
always  employed  on  the  republic,  yet  be  found  leisure  to  write 
several  of  those  philosophical  pieces,  which  still  subsist,  both  to 
the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  mankind  :  for  he  now  composed  hit 
%ft^lls^  QO  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  in  three  books,  addressed  to 
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17  conlaifiiiig  the  opinion!  of  all  the  philoHipiintiti 
c*ci  wriiten  any  thing  on  that  argutDent :  10  fbtcli  khoj 
tbe  aiienlionof  hii  readers,  as  (oa  subject  of  the  laftii^M 
wind)  would  inform  them  what  Ibry  ouglii  to  thitik  of  li 
piety,  sanctity,  ceremonies,  faitli,  oaths,  l^ntplpt,  &cMi 
these  were  included  in  that  single  question  of  the  pk 
drew  u|)  likewise  bis  discourse  on  divination,  ortbeJntt 
ledge  tirid  prediction  of  future  events,  and  the  several  n 
which  it  was  BUftposed  to  be  scquirrd  or  corarountcaifdtt 
where  be  explains  in  two  books  whatever  could  be  ssul  k 
■gainst  the  actual  existence  of  the  thing  itself.  Belb 
pieces  are  written  in  the  way  of  dinlosue;  of  which  begff 
following  account:  "  Since  Carneade*."  saya  he,  "haii 
both  acutely  and  copiously  against  diTinaiion,  in  aiitwet 
Sioics,  I  am  now  enquiring  what  judgment  we  oaiibt  li 
concerning  it:  and,  for  tear  of  giving  my  ameni  ra«hlytai 
eithur  fnUe  in  ittielf,  or  not  sufliciently  understood,  I  think 
lo  do,  what  1  have  already  done,  in  my  three  books  on  llw 
of  the  gods,  weigh  nnd  compare  diligeolly  alt  the  argameB 
each  other:  fur  ns  rashness  of  assent  and  error  is  io  si 
■hameful,  so  most  of  bU  in  that,  where  ve.  are  to  j<iil| 
Mrebs  IS  (o  be  laid  on  auspices,  and  things  of  a  divioe  t 
gious  HMture;  fur  the  danger  is,  lest  either  by  t>eglect)a| 
arc  involve  ourselves  in  sn  impiety,  or.  by  embiartne  ti 
•n  old  woman's  superstition."  He  now  also  wrote  bis  | 
the  advantages  of  old  age,  called  Calo,  from  the  chief  sp 
the  dialogue.  He  addressed  it  to  Atticus,  aa  4  lecture 
fort  to  them  boih,  in  that  gloomy  scene  of  life  on  nhi 
were  entering  ;  having  found  so  much  pleasure,  he  savs, 
ing  ii,  that  it  not  only  eased  him  of  all  the  complaint 
but  made  age  itself  even  agreeable  and  cheerful  to  h 
added  soon  after  another  present  of  the  same  kind  to  .A 
Treatise  on  Friendship  ;  "  a  subject,"  be  aava,  "  both  b 
be  kno>vii  to  all.  and  peculiarly  adnpted  lo  the  case  of  I 
ticular  intimacy:  for  as  I  have  already  written  of  age,  an 
to  an  old  man  ;  Bo  now,  in  the  person  of  a  sincere  friend 
on  friendship  to  my  friend,"  Tliis  also  iB  written  in 
the  chief  speaker  of  which  is  Lielius;  who,  in  a  con 
with  his  two  sons-in-law,  Fannius  and  ScKvola,  upon  1 
of  P.  Scipio,  and  the  memorable  friendship  that  had 
between  them,  took  occasion,  at  their  desire,  to  explaii 
'■e  nature  and  benefits  of  true  friendship.  Sctevola  w 
'  great  age,  and  loved  to  retail  his  qld  itories  to  bit 
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•ed  to  relate  to  them  with  plea»ure  all  the  particulars  of  this 
ialogue,  which  Cicero,  having  committed  to  his  memory,  dres-* 
rd  up  afterwards  in  his  own  manner  into  the  present  form.   Thus 
lis  agreeable  book,  which  when  considered  only  as  an  invention 
r  essay,  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  pieces  in  antiquity,  must 
eeda  affect  us  more  warmly,  when  it  is  found  at  last  to  be  a  his- 
>ry,   or  a  picture  drawn  from  the  life,  exhibiting  the  real  cha« 
scters  and  sentiments  of  the  best  and  greatest  men  of  Rome. 
le  now  also  wrote  his  discourse  on  Fate;  which  was  the  subject 
^fa   conversation  with  Hirtius,   in  his  villa  near  Puteoli,  where 
bey  spent  several  days  together  in  May :  and  be  is  supposed  to 
lare  fiuished  about  the  same  time,  a  translation  of  Plato's  famous 
lislo^ue,  called  Timceus  on  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  the  Universe^ 
But  he  was  employing  himself « also  upon  a  work  of  a  different 
)ort»    ^'bich  had  been  long  upon  his  hands;  A  History  of  his  Own 
Tim^s,  or  rather  of  hts  owu  conduct;  full  of  free  and  severe  re- 
lections  on  those  who  had  abused  their  power  to  the  oppression 
oft  be  republic,  especially  C^sar  and  Crassus.      This  he  calls  his 
Anec^iote:  a  work  not  to  be  published,   but  to  be  shewn  only  to 
^fe^r  friends,  in  the  manner  of  Theopompus,  an  historian,  famed 
for  Uis  severe  and  invective  stile.       Atticus  was  urging  him  to 
ptit  the  last  hand  to  it,  and  to  continue  it  down  through  Cssars't 
SOTernment:  but  he  chose  to  reserve  this  last  part  for  a  distinct 
l^Utory,  in  which  he  designed  to  vindicate  at  large  the  justice  of 
killing  a  tyrant.     We  meet  with  several  hints  of  this  design  in  his 
^^tters:  in  one  to  Atticus,   he  says,  *'  I  have  not  yet  polished  my 
Anecdote  to  my  mind :    as  to  what  you  would  have  me  add^  it 
Will  require  a  separate  volume;  but  believe  me,  I  could  speak 
inure  freely   and  with  less   danger  against  that  detested  party, 
Ivbilst  the  tyrant  himself  was  alive,  than  now  when  he  is  dead« 
^or  he,  I  know  not  why,  indulged  me  wonderfully:  but  noW» 
Wtiich  way  soever  we  stir,  we  are  called  back,  not  only  to  Caesar's 
%cU,  but  to  his  very  thoughts.    Again ;  I  do  not  well  understand 
what  you  would  have  me  write;  is  it,  that  the  tyrant  was  killed 
according  to  the  strict  laws  of  justice  ?   Of  that  I  shall  both  speak 
sod  write  my  thoughts  fully  on  another  occasion." 

Uisother  friends  also  seem  to  have  had  some  notice  of  this  work; 
for  Trebonius,  in  a  letter  to  him  from  Athens,  after  reminding 
him  of  his  promise  to  give  him  a  place  in  some  of  his  writings, 
sdds,  "I  do  not  doubt,  but  that,  if  you  write  any  thing  on  thedeath 
of  C«sar,  you  will  give  me  not  the  least  share,  both  of  that  act, 
snd  ofyouraftection.**  Dion  Cassi us  says,  *' that  he  delivered  bis 
book  sealed  up  to  his  son,  with  strict  orders  not  to  read  or  publish 
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be  held  again  on  the  fifth  ;  when  commissioDS 
ted  severally  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  to  buy  up  com 
:ily,  for  the  use  of  the  republic :  and  that  it  would 
30  at  the  same  time,  that  provinces  should  be  as- 
1,   with  the  other  pretors,  at  the  expiration  of  the 

at  this  time  was  very  remarkable;  it  being  wholly 
o  see  pretors  driven  out  of  the  city,  where  their  resi* 
)olutc)y  necessary,  and  could  not  legally  be  dis« 
or  above  ten  days  in  the  year:  but  Antony  readily 
crce  to  absolve  them  from  the  laws;  being  glad  to 
ituation  so  contemptible;  stripped  of  their  power, 
kind  of  exile,  and  depending,  as  it  were,  upon  him 
action:  their  friends  therefore  at  Rome  had  been 
senate  for  some  extraordinary  employment  to  be 
n,  to  cover  the  appearance  of  a  flight,  and  the  dis- 
in  banishment,  when  invested  with  one  of  the  first 
'  tiie  republic. 

3  ground  of  the  commission  just  mentioned,  to  buy 
teined,  however,  to  be  below  their  character,  and 
:i  atFront  to  them  by  Antony,  who  affected  still 
em  always  with  the  greatest  respett.  But  their 
.  any  thing  better  for  them  than  to  sit  still  in  Italy . 
arsons  were  exposed  to  danger  from  the  veteran 
vereall  now  in  motion;  and  that  this  employment 
:urity  to  them  for  the  present,  as  well  as  an  oppor- 
iding  for  their  future  safety,  by  enabling  them  to 

they  were  now  meditating,  a  design  of  seizing 
8  abroad,  aud  arming  themselves  in  defence  of  the 
;h  was  what  their  enemies  were  most  afraid  of,  and 

with  publicly,  in  Oider  to  make  them  odious* 
mean  time,  at  their  desire,  had  again  recommended 

0  Ilirtius,  who  gave  him  the  following  answer: 

at  Brutus  and  CassiuB  could  be  prevailed  with  by 
to  lay  aside  all  crafty  counsels,  as  they  can  obtain 
e  whatever  they  desire.  They  were  leaving  Italy, 
J  they  wrote  to  you:  whither?  or  wherefore?  do 
o,  I  beseech  you,  my  dear  Cicero:  nor  sutler  the 

wholly  lost;  though  overwhelmed  indeed  already 
es,  burnings,  murders.     If  they  are  afraid  of  any 

be  upon  their  guard  ;  but  act  nothing  offensively  r 

1  am  confident,  gain  a  tittle  the  more  by  the  molt 
the  most  pacific  measures^  if  tbey  use  but  cautioo.* 

).  53*  Z 
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The  things  which  are  now  stirring  cannot  last  long;  tnit,  tfmide 
the  subject  of  war,  will  acquire  present  strength  to  hurt.  Let  m^ 
know  your  opinion  of  what  may  be  expected  from  thenD."^-- Cicero 
sent  him  word,  Mhat  he  would  be  answerable  for  their  attempting 
nothing  desperate;  and  was  informed  at  the  same  time  by  Bal- 
bus,  that  Servilia,  Brutu8*s  mother,  had  undertaken  that  they 
should  not  leave  Italy. 

Servilia,  though  sister  to  Cato.  had  been  one  of  C«Bar*s  nii- 
tressef>,  and  next  to  Cleopatra,  the  most  beloTed  of  them  all:  in 
the  civil  war,  he  gave  her  several  rich  farms  out  of  bis  Pompeian 
confiscations;  and  is  said  to  have  bought  a  single  jewel  for  her, 
at  the  price  of  about  ^0,0001.  She  was  a  woman  of  spirit  and  in- 
trigue, in  great  credit  with  the  Cesarean  party,  and  at  this  very 
time  possessed  the  estate  and  villa  of  Pontius  Aquila,  one  of  the 
conspirators,  which  had  been  confiscated,  and  granted  to  her  by 
Cuesar.  Cicero  reckons  it  among  the  solecisms  of  the  times»  that 
the  mother  of  the  tyrant-killer  should  hold  the  estate  of  one  of  ber 
son's  accomplices :  yet  she  had  such  a  share  in  all  the  counsels  of 
Brutus,  that  it  made  Cicero  the  less  inclined  to  enter  into  them,  or 
to  be  concerned  with  one  whom  he  could  not  tfust :  '*  When  be  is 
influenced  so  much,*'  says  he,  "by  his  mother's  advice,  orat 
least  her  entreaties,  why  should  I  interpose  myself?" 

At  their  desire,  however,  he  went  over  to  them  at  Antium,  to 
as(ii»i  at  a  select  council  of  friends,  called  to  deliberate  on  what 
was  proper  for  them  to  do,  with  regard  to  this  new  commission. 
There  was  present,  among  others,  Favonms,  Servilia,  Portia, 
Brutus's  wife,  and  his  lister  Tertulla,  the  wifeof  Cassius:  Brutus 
was  much  pleased  nthis  coming;  and,  after  the  first  compliments, 
begged  him  to  deliver  his  opinion  to  the  company  on  the  subject 
of  their  meeting.  Upon  which  he  presently  advised,  what  he  had 
been  considering  on  the  road,  *'  that  Brutus  should  goto  Asia, and 
undertake  the  ail'air  of  the  corn  ;  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  at 
prencnt  was,  to  provide  for  their  safety;  that  their  safety  wai  a 
certain  benefit  to  the  republic — here  Cassius  interrupted  him, and, 
with  great  fierceness  in  his  looks,  protested  that  he  would  not  goto 
Sicily,  nor  accept  as  a  favour,  what  was  intended  as  an  aflfront; 
but  would  go  to  Achaia — Brutus  said,  that  he  would  go  to  Rome, 
if  Cicero  thought  it  proper  for  him — but  Cicero  declared  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  be  safe  there— but,  supposing,  says  he,  that  I 
could  he  safe  :  why  then,  says  Cicero,  I  should  advise  it  by  all 
means,  as  the  best  thing  which  you  could  do,  and  better  tbanany 
province — after  much  discourse  and  complaining  for  the  loss  of 
their  opportunities^  for   which  Cassius  laid  all  the  blame  on 
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D.  Brutus,  Cicero  said,  that  though  that  was  true^  yet  it  was  vaia 
*  to  talk  of  what  was  past;  and,  as  the  case  then  stood,  he  saw 
nothing  left,  but  to  follow  his  advice —  to  which  they  all  at  last 
seemed  to  agree,  especially  when  Servilia  undertook,  by  her  medi- 
ation, to  get  the  atTair  of  the  corn  left  out  of  their  commission; 
and  Brutus  consented,  that  the  plays  and  shews,  with  which  he 
was  to  entertain  the  city  shortly  as  pretor,  should  be  given  by 
proxy  in  his  absence — Cicero  took  his  leave,  pleased  with  nothing 
in  the  conference,  but  the  consciousness  of  having  done  his  duty  : 
for  as  to  the  rest,  he  gave  all,  he  says,  for  tost;  found  the  vessel, 
'  not  only  broken,  but  shattered  to  pieces,  and  neither  prudence, 
reason^  or  design  in  what  they  were  doing  :  so  that,  if  he  had  any 
doubt  before,  he  had  none  now,  hut  longed  to  get  abroad  as  soon 
fis  possible. 

Octavius,  upon  his  coming  to  Rome,  was  very  roughly  received 
foy  Antony  ;  who,  despising  his  age  and  want  of  experience,  was 
•o  far  from  treating  him  as  Caesafs  heir,  or  giving  him  possession 
of  his  estate,  that  he  openly  threatened  and  thwarted  him  in  alt  his 
pretensions,  nor  would  suffer  him  to  be  chosen  tribune,  to  which 
be  aspired,  with  the  seeming  favour  of  the  people,  in  the  room  of 
that  Cinna,  who  was  killed  at. Caesar's  funeral.     This  necessarily 
drew  the  regard  of  the  republican  party  towards  him  ;  and  Cicero 
began  to  take  the  more  notice  of  him,   in^proportion  as  Antony 
grew  more  and  more  formidable:  at  present,  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing  account  of  him,    "  Octavianus,   I  perceive,  has  parts  and 
spirit,   and  seems  to  be  affected,  as  we  could  wish,  towards  our 
heroes :  but  how    far  we  may  trust   his  age,  name»  succession, 
education,  is  a  matter  of  great  deliberation:  his  father-in-law, 
who  came  to  see  me  at  Astura,  thinks  not  at  alt.     lie  must  be 
cherished,  however,  if  for  nothing  else,  yet  to  keep  him  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Antony.     Marcellus  acts  nobly,  if  he  instils  into  him 
a  good  disposition  towards  our  friends:  he  seemed  to  be  much 
influenced  by  him,  but  to  have  no  confidence  in  Pansa  and  Hir« 
tius:  his  natural  disposition  is  good,  if  it  does  but  hold." 

In  the  midst  of  these  affairs,  with  which  his  mind,  as  he  com** 
plains,  was  much  distracted,  he  pursued  his  literary  studies  with 
his  usual  ardour ;  and,  to  avoid  the  great  resort  of  conipany  which 
interrupted  him  at  his  house  near  Baia;^  he  removed  to  his  Pom- 
petan  villa,  on  the  south  side  of  Naples.  Here  he  began  his  Booh 
of  Offices,  for  the  use  and  instruction  of  his  son,  designed,  he 
says,  to  be  the  fruit  of  this  excursion  :  he  composed  also  an  ora« 
tion,  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  times,  and  sent  it  to  Atticus,  tq 
be  suppressed  or  published  at  his  discretion;  promising  witha^ 
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to  finish  aod  send  him,  in  a  short  time,  his  secret  history  oranee* 
dote  in  the  manner  of  Heraclides,  to  be  kept/close  in  bis  cabinet 

Before  be  could  leave  Italy,  he  was  obliged  to  return  toTus- 
culum,  to  settle  his  private  aflfairs,  and  provide  bis  equipage; 
and  wrote  to  Dolabella  to  give  orders  for  the  mules  and  other 
necessaries,  which  the  government  used  to  furnish  to  those  who 
went  abroad  with  a  public  character.  Here  Atticus  and  he  took 
leave  of  each  other,  with  all  possible  marks  of  the  most  sincere 
and  tender  ailection.  The  unsettled  condition  of  the  times,  and 
the  uncertainty  when,  or  in  what  circumstances,  they  should  meet 
again,  raised  several  melancholy  reflections  in  them  both,  which, 
as  soon  as  they  parted,  drew  tears  from  Atticus,  of  which  be  gave 
Cicero  an  account  in  his  next  letter,  with  a  promise  to  follow  him 
into  Greece.  Cicero  answered  him  with  equal  tenderness:  "It 
moved  me,"  says  he,  **  to  hear  of  the  tears  which  you  shed  after 
you  left  me:  had  you  done  it  in  my  presence,  I  should  have 
dropt  perhaps  all  thoughts  of  my  journey.  That  part  however 
pleases  me,  where  you  comfort  yourself  with  the  hop^a  of  our 
meeting  again  shortly  :  which  expectation  indeed  is  Tivhat  chiefly 
supports  me:  I  will  write  to  you  perpetually ;  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  every  thing  which  relates  to  Brutus;  send  you  very 
shortly  my  Treatise  on  Glory ;  and  finish  for  you  the  other  work, 
to  be  locked  up  with  your  treasure,"  &c. 

These  little  passages  from  familiar  letters,  illustrate  moreef* 
fectually  the  real  characters  of  men,  than  any  of  their  more  spe- 
cious and  public  acts.  It  is  commonly  thought  the  part  of  a 
statesman,  to  divest  himself  of  every  thing  natural,  and  banish 
every  passion  that  does  not  serve  his  interest  or  ambition :  but 
here  we  see  a  quite  diiferent  character;  one  of  the  greatest  states- 
men of  the  world  cherishing  and  cultivating  in  himself  the 
soft  and  social  afl'ections  of  love  and  friendship;  as  knowing 
them  to  be  designedly  equal  by  nature  for  the  comfort  as  well  ai 
of  public  as  private  life. 

Atticus  likewise,  whose  philosophy  was  as  incompatible  ai 
ambition  with  all  nflections  that  did  not  terminate  in  himself, 
was  frequently  drawn  by  the  goodness  of  his  nature  to  correct 
the  viciousness  of  his  principle.  He  bad  often  reproved  Cicero 
for  an  excess  of  his  love  to  his  daughter  Tullia,  yet  be  no  sooaer 
got  a  lutlc  Attica  of  his  own,  than  he  began  to  discover  the 
same  fondness;  which  gave  Cicero  occasion  to  repay  his  raillery 
with  ^reat  politeness.  '*  I  rejoice,*'  says  he,  '*  to  perceive  thst 
you  take  so  nnich  delight'  in  your  little  girl.  I  love  her  already 
myself^  and  know  her  to  be  amiable,  though  I  have  never  sees 
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her.  Adieu  then  to  Patro,  and  all  your  Epicurean  school.  In 
another  letter;  I  am  mightily  pleased  with  the  fondness  that  you 
express  for  your  little  daughter ;  and  to  see  you  feel  at  last,  that 
the  love  of  our  children  does  not  flow  from  habit  or  fashion,  but 
from  nature:  for  if  that  be  not  so,  there  can  be  no  natural  con- 
Junction  between  one  man  and  another,  without  which  all  society 
must  necessarily  be  dissolved." 

There  was  now  great  expectation  of  the  shews  and  plays  which 
Brutus,  as  pretor  of  the  city,  was  going  to  exhibit,  according  to 
annual  custou),  in  honour  of  Apollo>  on  the  third  of  July  ;  and 
all  people  were  attentive  and  impatient  to  see  in  what  manner 
they  would  be  received.  Brutus  wrote  to  Cicero,  to  beg  that 
he  would  grace  them  with  his  presence:  but  Cicero  thought  the 
request  absurd,  nor  at  all  agreeable  to  Brutus*s  usual  prudence. 
His  answer  was,  "  that  he  was  got  too  far  upon  his  journey  to 
have  it  now  in  his  power;  and  that  it  would  be  very  improper 
for  him,  who  had  not  been  in  Rome  since  it  was  filled  with  sol- 
diers, not  so  much  out  of  regard  to  his  danger,  as  his  dignity, 
to  run  thither  on  a  sudden  to  see  plays:  that  in  such  times  as 
these,  though  it  was  reputable  for  those  to  give  plays,  whose 
office  required  it,  yet  for  his  seeing  them,  as  it  was  not  neces- 
sary, so  neither  would  it  be  thought  decent-—.*'  He  was 
l^eartily  solicitous,  however,  that  they  might  meet  with  all  ima« 
l^inable  encouragement,  and  charged  Atticus  to  send  him  a  parti- 
cular account  of  what  passed  on  each  day  from  their  first  opening. 

The  success  of  them  answered  all  their  hopes,  for  they  were 
received  with  an  incredible  applause  by  all  ranks,  though  An- 
tony's brother  Caius,  as  the  next  pretor  in  ofiice,  presided  at 
them  :  one  of  the  plays  was  Tereus,  a  tragedy  of  Accius;  which 
having  many  strokes  in  it  on  the  characters  and  acts  of  tyrants, 
was  infinitely  clapped  by  the  people.  Atticus  performed  his 
part  to  Cicero,  and  sent  him  a  punctual  account  of  what  passed 
everyday:  which  he  constantly  communicated  to  Brutus,  who 
was  now  in  his  neighbourhood,  inXesis,  a  little  isle  on  the  Cam- 
panian  shore,  the  seat  of  young  LucuUus. — In  his  answer  to  At- 
ticus, **  Your  letters,"  says  he,  •*  were  very  acceptable  to  Brutus: 
J  spent  several  hours  with  him,  soon  after  I  received  them :  he 
seemed  to  be  delighted  with  the  account  of  Tereus ;  a\)d  thought 
himself  more  obliged  to  the  poet  Accius,  who  made  it,  than  to 
the  pretor  Antony,  who  presided  at  it.  But  the  more  joy  you 
send  us  of  this  sort,  the  more  indignation  it  gives  me,  to  see  the 
Roman  people  employ  their  hands  in  clapping  plays,  not  in  dc- 
I'ending  the  republic.    This  perhaps  may  provoke  our  enemies 
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to  discover  themselves  before  they  intended  it;  yet  if  Ihcy  be 
but  mortified,  I  care  not  by  what  means."  In  a  speech  made 
afterwards  to  the  senate,  he  urges  this  judgment  of  the  city,  as 
a  proper  lesson  to  Antony,  to  teach  him  the  way  to  glory.  "0 
happy  Brutus,"  sflys  he,  **  who,  when  driven  from  Rome  by  force 
of  arms,  resided  still  in  the  hearts  anJ*bowelsof  its  citizens,  who 
made  themselves  amends  for  the  absence  of  their  deliverer,  by 
their  perpetual  applauses  and  acclamations." 

But  there  was  one  thing,  which  through  the  inadvertency  of 
Brutus's  managers,  or  the  contrivance  of  the  pretor  Antony,  gave 
Brutus  some  uneasiness;  that,  in  the  edict  for  proclaiming  hit 
»hew8,  the  month,  instead  of  Quintilis,  was  still  stiled  July,  by 
its  new  name,  lately  given  to  it  in  honour  of  Caesar:  for  it  raised 
great  speculation,  and  was  thought  strange,  that  Brutus,  by  edict, 
should  acknowledge  and  confirm  an  act,  contrived  to  perpetuate 
the  honour  of  tyranny.  This  little  circumstance  greatly  dis- 
turbed him,  imagining  that  it  would  be  reflected  upon  as  a  mean 
condescension;  and,  since  it  could  not  be  remedied  as  to  the 
plays,  he  resolved  to  correct  it  for  the  rest  of  the  shews;  and 
gave  immediate  orders,  that  the  huntings  of  the  wild  beasts, 
which  were  to  follow,  should  be  proclaimed  for  the  thirteenth  of 
Quintilis. 

While  Cicero  continued  in  these  parts,  he  spent  the  greatest 
share  of  his  time  with  Brutus ;  and  as  they  were  one  Say  toge« 
ther,  L.  Libo  came  to  them,  with  letters  just  received  from  youog 
S.  Pompey,  his  son-in-law,  with  proposals  of  an  accommodation, 
addressed  to  the  consuls,  on  which  he  desired  their  opiniea. 
Cicero  thought  them  drawn  with  gravity  and  propriety  of  ex- 
pression, excepting  a  few  inaccuracies,  and  advised  only  to 
change  the  address  ;  :^nd,  ipstead  of  the  consuls,  to  whom  alone 
they  were  directed,  to  add  the  other  magistrates,  with  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome,  lest  the  consuls  should  suppress  them,  as 
belonging  only  to  themselves.  These  letters  brought  in  sub* 
stance,  "  that  Pompey  was  now  master  of  seven  legions:  that 
as  he  had  just  stormed  a  town  called  Borea,  he  received  the  news 
of  Caesar's  death,  which  caused  a  wonderful  joy,  and  change  of 
aifairs  through  the  province  of  Spain,  and  a  concourse  of  people 
to  him  from  all  parts.  The  sum  of  his  demands  was,  that  all 
who  had  the  command  of  armies  should  dismiss  them;  but  tq 
Libo  he  signified,  that  unless  his  father's  estate  and  house  at 
Rome,  which  Antony  now  possessed,  were  restored  to  him,  b^ 
would  agree  to  nothing," 
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This  overture  from  Pompey  was  procured  chiefly  by  the  man- 
igement  of  Lepidus:  who  having  the  province  of  Spain  assigned 
to  him,  where  Pompey  was  very  strong,  had  no  nuud  to  be  en- 
g;ageJ  in  a  war  at  such  a  distance  from  Rome,  and  drawn  ofl*  from 
attending  to  the  main  point  in  view,  the  event  of  affairs  of  Italy: 
For  which  purpose,  on  pretence  of  the  public  quiet,  he  made  the 
offer  of  a  treaty  and  honourable  terras  to  Pompey,  and  *'  that,  on 
condition  of  laying  down  his  arms,  and  quitting  the  province,  he 
should  be  restored  to  all  his  estates  and  honours,  and  have  the 
command  of  the  whole  naval  power  of  Rome,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  his  father  had  it  before  him  :  all  which  was  proposed  and 
recommended  to  the  senate  by  Antony  himself.**  Where,  to 
preserve  a  due  respect  to  C2esar*s  acts,  by  which  Pompey's  estates 
bad  been  confiscated,  it  was  decreed  that  the  same  sum,  for  which 
they  had  been  sold,  should  be  given  to  him  by  the  public,  to 
enable  him  to  purchase  them  again:  this  amounted  to  above  Ave 
millions  and  a  half  of  our  money,  exclusive  of  his  jewels,  plate 
and  furniture:  which  being  wholly  embezzled,  he  was  content  to 
lose^  On  these  terms,  ratified  by  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
Pompey  actually  quitted  Spain,  and  came  to  Marseilles.  The 
project  was  wisely  concerted  by  Lepidus  and  Antony ;  for  while 
it  carried  a  shew  of  moderation,  and  disposition  to  peace,  itdis« 
armed  a  desperate  enemy,  who  was  in  condition  to  give  a  great 
obstruction  to  their  designs,  and  diversion  to  their  arms,  at  a  time 
when  the  necessity  of  their  interests  required  their  presence,  and 
whole  attention  at  home,  to  lay  a  firm  foundation  of  their  power 
in  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  empire. 

There  happened  an  incident  at  this  time  of  a  domestic  kind, 
which  gave  some  pleasure  both  to  Cicero  and  Atticus  ;  the  un- 
expected conversion  of  their  nephew  Quintus.  He  had  long 
ago  deserted  bis  father  and  uncles,  and  attached  himself  wholly 
to  Csesar,  who  supplied  him  liberally  with  money:  on  Caesar*8 
death  be  adhered  still  to  the  same  cause,  and  was  in  the  utmost 
confidence  with  Antony  ;  and,  as  Atticus  calls  him,  his  right 
band  ;  or  the  minister  of  all  his  projects  in  the  city  ;  but  upon 
some  late  disgust,  he  began  to  make  overtures  to  his  friends, 
ef  coming  over  to  Brutus,  pretending  to  have  conceived  an  ab- 
horrence of  Antony*s  designs;  and  signifying  to  his  father,  that 
Antony  would  have  engaged  him  to  seize  some  strong  post  in  the 
city,  and  declare  him  dictator, and,  upon  his  refusal,  was  become 
his  enemy.  The  father,  overjoyed  at  this  change,  carried  his  son 
to  Cicero,  to  persuade  him  of  bis  sincerity,  and  to  beg  his  inter- 
cession also  with  AtticuSj  to  be  reconciled  to  him:  but  Cicero^ 
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who  knew  the  fickleness  and  perfidy  of  the  youth,  gave  litde 
credit  to  hiin;  taking  the  whole  for  a  contrivance  only  to  draw 
money  from  them ;  yet,  in  comphance  with  tbeir  request,  he 
wrote  what  they  desired  to  Atticus;  but  sent  him  another  letter 
at  the  same  time  with  his  real  thoughts  on  the  matter. 

"Our  nephew  Quintus,"  says  he,  "promises  to  be  a  very  Cato. 
Both  his  father  and  he  h^ve  been  pressing  me,  that  I  would  under- 
take for  him  to  you ;  yet  so,  that  you  should  not  believe  him,  till 
you  yourself  had  seen  the  elfects  of  it.  I  shall  give  him  therefore 
such  a  letter  to  you  as  he  would  have ;  but  let  it  not  move  you, 
for  I  have  written  this,  lest  you  should  imagine  that  I  am  moved 
myself.  The  gods  grant  that  he  may  perform  what  he  promises; 
for  It  will  be  a  common  joy  to  us  all.  I  will  say  nothing  more  of 
it  at  present,*'  ^c. 

But  young  Quintus  got  the  better  at  last  of  all  Cicero^s  suspi- 
cions; and,  after  spending  several  days  with  him,  convinced  hiro, 
by  his  whole  behaviour  and  conversation,  that  he  was  in  earnest; 
so  that  he  not  only  recommended  him  very  affectionately  to  At- 
ticus, but  presented  him  also  to  Brutus,  to  make  the  offer  of  bis 
service  to  him  in  person  :  "  If  he  had  not  wholly  persuaded  nnf," 
says  he,  "that  what  1  am  saying  of  him  is  certainly  true,  I  shoold 
not  have  done  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  :  for  I  carried  the  youth 
with  me  to  Brutus,  who  was  so  well  satisfied  with  him,  that  be 
gave  him  full  credit,  without  sufl^ering  me  to  be  his  sponsor:  in 
commending  him  he  mentioned  you  in  the  kindest  manner,  and 
at  parting  embraced  and  kissed  him.  Wherefore,  though  there  it 
reason  rather  to  congratulate,  than  to  entreat  you,  yet  I  beg,  that 
whatever  he  may  have  done  hitherto,  through  the  weakness  of 
age,  with  more  levity  than  became  him,  you  would  believe  it  all 
to  be  now  over,"  &c. 

Quintus  kept  his  word  with  them  ;  and,  to  give  proof  of  his  zeal 
and  sincerity,  was  so  hardy,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  as  to 
undertake  to  accuse  Antony  to  the  people,  for  plundering  the 
temple  of  Opis.  But  this  accident  of  changing  his  party,  which 
gave  so  much  joy  at  present  to  the  whole  family,  though  owin^ 
rather  to  a  giddiness  of  temper,  than  any  good  principle,  proved 
fatal  not  long  after  both  to  the  young  man  and  his  father;  as  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  probable  cause  of  their  being  pro- 
scribed and  murdered  the  year  following,  by  Antony's  order, 
together  with  Cicero  himself. 

Cicero  was  now  ready  for  his  voyage;  and  had  provided  three 
little  yachts  or  gallies  to  transport  himself  and  his  attendants: 
but  as  there  was  a  report  of  legions  arriving  daily  from  abroitf, 
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ind  of  pirates  also  at  sea,  ho  thought  it  would  be  safer  to  sail 
in  company  with  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  had  drawn  together  a 
fleet  of  good  force,  which  now  lay  upon  the  coast.  He  gave 
several  hints  of  (his  design  to  Brutus,  who  received  it  more  coldly 
than  he  expected;  and  seemed  uncertain  and  irresolute  about  the 
time  of  his  own  going.  He  resolved  therefore  to  embark  without 
farther  delay,  though  in  some  perplexity  to  the  last,  about  the 
expediency  of  the  voyage,  and  jealous  of  its  being  censured,  as  a 
desertion  of  his  country':  but  Atticus  kept  up  his  spirits,  by  as- 
suring him  constantly  in  his  letters,  that  all  people  approved  it  at 
Rome,  provided  that  he  kept  his  word,  of  returning  by  the  first 
of  the  new  year. 

He  sailed  slowly  alon?  theco^ist  towards  Rhegium,  going  ashore 
every  night  to  lodge  with  some  friend  or  client:  he  spent  one 
day  at  Velia,  the  native  place  of  Trebatius;  whence  he  wrote  a 
kind  of  letter  to  him,  dated  the  nineteenth  of  July ;  advising  him 
by  no  means  to  sell  that  family  estate,  as  he  then  designed,  si- 
tuated so  healthfully  and  agreeably,  and  affording  a  convenient 
retreat  from  the  confusion  of  the  times,  among  a  people  who  en- 
tirely loved  him.  At  th^s  place  he  began  his  Treatise  of  Topics, 
or  the  art  of  finding  arguments  on  any  question  :  it  was  an  abstract 
of  Aristotle's  piece  on  the  same  subject :  which  Trcbatius  hap- 
peninji:  once  to  meet  with  in  Cicero's  Tusciilan  library,  had  begged 
of  him  to  explain.  But  Cicero  never  found  leisure  for  it  till  this 
▼oyasre,  in  which  he  was  remindetl  of  the  task  by  the  sight  of 
Velia;  and  though  he  had  neither  Aristotle,  nor  any  other  book 
.to  help  him,  he  drew  itiip  from  his  memory,  and  finished  it  as  he 
sailed,  before  he  came  to  Rhegium  ;  whence  he  sent  it  to  Treba- 
tius,  with  a  letter  dated  the  twenty-seventh.  He  excuses  the 
obscurity  of  it,  from  the  nature  of  the  argument,  requiring  great 
attention  to  understand,  and  great  application  -to  reduce  it  to 
practice:  in  which  however  he  promises  to  assist  him,  if  he  lived 
to  return,  and  found  the  republic  sul>«istincr. 

In  the  same  voyage,  happening  to  be  looking  over  his  treatise 
on  the  Academic  Philosophy,  he  observed  the  preface  of  the  third 
book  to  be  the  same  that  he  had  prefixed  to  his  book  on  Glory, 
which  he  had  latelv  sentto  Atticus.  It  was  his  custom,  it  sremp 
to  prepare  at  leisure  a  number  of  different  proems,  adapted  to  the 
general  view  of  his  stiidi«*s,  and  rea<ly  to  be  applied  to  any  of  his 
works,  which  he  should  afterwards  publish :  so  that  by  mistake 
he  had  used  this  preface  I  wire,  without  remembering  it :  he  com- 
posed a  new  one  therefore  on  ship-board,  for  the  piece  on  glory; 
and  sent  it  to  Atticus,  with  orders  to  bind  it  up  with  bis  copy  in 
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the  place  of  tba  former  preface.  So  wonderful  wm  bit  indittry 
and  love  of  letters,  that  neither  the  inconreDience  of  tailiof, 
which  he  always  hated,  nor  the  busy  thoughtf  which  mast  Deeds 
iotrude  upon  him,  on  leaving  Italy  in  such  a  conjuDCtare,  coaU 
disturb  the  calm  and  regular  pursuit  of  hia  studies. 

From  Rhegiuni,  or  rather  Leucopetra,  a  promontory  close  by 
it,  iie  passed  over  to  Syracuse  on  the  first  of  August :  where  be 
atai^i  but  one  night,  though  in  a  city  particularly  devoled  to  bin, 
and  under  his  special  protection :  but  be  was  onwilliog  lo  give 
umbrage  or  suspicion  to  those  at  Rome,  of  having  any  viewi 
abroad,  qrhich  concerned  the  public:  he  set  sail  therefore agaia 
the  next  morning  towards  Greece:  but  was  driven  back  by  con- 
trary winds  to  Leucopetra;  and,  after  a  second  attempt  with  no 
better  success,  was  forced  to  repose  himself  in  the  villa  of  bit 
friend  Valerius,  and  wait  for  the  opportunity  of  a  fair  wind. 

Here  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  country  came  to  pay  bia 
their  compliments ;  some  of  them  fresh  from  Rome,  who  brought 
great  news  of  an  unexpected  turn  of  affairs  there  towards  a  geoe* 
ral  pacification;  *'That  Antony  seemed  disposed  to  listen  to 
reason,  to  desist  from  bis  pretensions  to  Gaul;  submit  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  senate;  and  make  up  matters  with  Brutus  sad 
jCassius;  who  had  written  circular  letters  to  all  the  principal 
senators,  to  beg  their  attendance  in  the  senate  on  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember; and  thatCicero*s  absence  was  particularly  regretted,  aad 
even  blamed  at  such  a  crisis."  This  agreeable  account  of  things 
made  him  presently  drop  all  thoughts  of  pursuing  his  voyage; 
in  which  he  was  confirmed  likewise  by  letters  from  Atticus,  who, 
contrary  to  his  for^ier  advice,  pressed  him  now,  in  atrong  and 
pathetic  terms,  to  come  back  again  to  Rome. 

He  retqrned  therefore  by  the  same  course  which  be  had  before 
.taken,  and  came  back   to  Velia  on  the  seventeenth  of  August: 
Brutus  lay  within  three  miles  of  it  with  his  fleet,  and  bearing  of 
his  arrival,  came  immediately  on  foot  to  salute  him  :  "he*  declared 
himself  exceedingly   pleased  with  Cicero's  return;  owned,  that 
he  had  never  approved,  though  he  had  not  dissuaded  the  voyage; 
thinking  it  indecent  to  give  advice  to  a   man  of   his  experience; 
but  now  told  him  plainly,  that  he  had  escaped  two  great  iroputa* 
tions  on  his  character;  the  one,  of  too  hasty  a  despair  and  deter 
iion  of  the  common  cause;  the  other,  of  the  vanity  ofgoiagto 
see  the  Olympic  games.     "I'bis  last,  as  Cicero  says,  would  bare 
been  shameful  for  him,  in  any   state  of  the  republic,   but  in  the 
present   unpardonable;  and   professes  himself  therefore  greatly 
obliged  to  the  winds  for   preserving  him  from  such  an  iofaoy 
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and,  like  good  citizens,  blowing  him  back  io  tbe  service  of  his 
country." 

Bi[utus  informed  him  likewise  of  what  bad  passed  in  the  senate, 
on  the  first  of  August;  and  how  Piso  had  signalized  himself  by 
a  brave  and  honest  speech,  and  some  vigorous  motions  in  favour 
of  the  public  liberty,  in  which  nobody  had  the  courage  tx>  second 
bim;  he  produced  also  Airtony's  edict,  and  their  answer  to  it, 
which  pleased  Cicero  very  much  :  but  on  the  whole,  though  he 
was  still  satisfied  with  his  resolution  of  returning,  yet  he  found 
no  auch  reason  for  it,  as  his  first  intelligence  had  suggested,  nor 
any  hopes  of  doing  much  service  at  Rome;  where  there  was  not 
ooe  senator  who  had  the  courage  to  support  Piso,  nor  Piso  bini*- 
aelf  the  resolution  to  appear  in  the  senate  again  the  next  day. 

This  was  the  last  conference  that  he  ever  had  with  Brutus ; 
who  together  with  Cassius  left  Italy  soon  after  it :  they  were  both 
to  succeed  of  course,  as  all  pretors  did,  at  the  expiration  of  their 
office,  to  the  government  of  some  province,  which  was  assigned 
to  them  either  by  lot,  or  by  an  extraordinary  decree  of  the  seuate« 
Caesar  had  intended  Macedonia  for  the  one,  and  Syria  for  the 
other:  but  as  these  were  two  of  the  most  important  commands 
of  tbe  empire,  and  would  throw  a  great  power  into  their  hands, 
at  a  time  when  their  enemies  were  taking  measures  to  destroy 
tliem,  so  Antony  contrived  to  get  two  other  piovinces  decreed  tp 
them  of  as  inferior  kind,  Crete  to  Brutus,  and  Cyrene  to  Cassius; 
and,  by  a  law  of  the  people,  procured  Macedonia  und  Syria  to  be 
conferred  upon  himself,  and  his  colleague  Dolabella;  in  conse* 
quence  of  which,  he  sent  his  brother  Caiusin  ail  haste  to  possesfj 
himself  of  the  first,  and  Dolabella  to  secure  the  second,  before 
their  rivals  could  be  in  a  condition  to  seize  them  by  force,  of 
which  they  were  much  afraid;  taking  it  for  granted,  that  this  was 
tbe  project  which  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  now  meditating.  Cas- 
sius bad  acquired  a  great  reputation  in  tbe  east,  by  his  conduct 
ja  tbe  Parthian  war,  and  Brutus  was  highly  honoured  \m  Greece, 
for  bis  eminent  virtue  and  love  of  philosophy :  they  resolved 
thertfore  to  slight  tiie  petty  provinces,  which  were  granted  to 
them,  and  tq  try  their  fortunes  in  the  more  powerful  ones  that 
Caesar  had  promised  them  :  and  with  that  view  had  provided  ttie 
fleets  above  mentioned,  to  transport  themselves  to  those  coun-* 
tries,  which  they  had  destined  for  the  scene  of  action;  Brutus,  to 
Macedonia,  Cassius,  to  Syria;  where  we  shall  soon  have  occasion 
to  give  a  farther  account  of  their  success. 

Cicero  in  the  meanwhile  pursued  his  journey  towards  Rome, 
where  be  arrived  pn  the  last  of  the  month:  oo  bis  approach  to. 
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the  city,  such  multitudes  flocked  out  to  meet  bim,  that  the  whole 
day  was  spent  in  receiving  the  compliments  and  congratulationtof 
his  friends,  as  he  passed  along  to  bis  house.  The  senate  met  tb^ 
next  morning,  to  which  he  was  particularly  summoned  by  AotODjr, 
but  excused  himself  by  a  civil  message,  as  being  too  much  io- 
disposed  by  the  fatigue  of  his  journey.  Antony  took  this  at  ao 
affront,  and  in  great  rage  threatened  openly  in  the  senate,  to  order 
his  house  to  be  pulled  down,  if  he  did  not  come  immediately; 
till,  by  the  interposition  of  the  assembly,  he  was  dissuaded  froo 
using  any  violence. 

The  business  of  the  day  was,  to  decree  some  new  and  extraor- 
dinary honours  to  the  memory  of  Ceesar,  with  a  religious  suppii* 
cation  to  him,  as  a  divinity:  Cicero  was  determined  not  tocos* 
cur  in  it,  yet  knew  that  an  opposition  would  not  only  be  fruitiest, 
but  dangerous;  and  for  that  reason  staid  away.  Antony,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  desirous  to  have  him  there,  fancying,  that  be 
would  either  be  frightened  into  a  compliance,  which  would  lessei 
him  with  his  own  party,  or  by  opposing  what  was  intended,  make 
himself  odious  to  the  soldiery;  but  as  be  was  absent,  the  decree 
passed  without  any  contradiction. 

The  senate  n^et  again  the  next  day,  when  Antony  thought  fit 
to  absent  himself,   and  leave  the  stage  clear  to  Cicero  ;  who  ac- 
cordingly appeared,  and  delivered  the  first  of  those  speeches, 
which,  in  imitation  of  Demosthenes,   were  called  afterwards  iUt 
Philippics — he  opens   it  with   a   particular  account  of  his  late 
voyage,  and  sudden  return  ;  of  his  interview  with  Brutus,  and  bii 
regret  at  leaving  him:  **At  Velia,"  says   he,  "I  saw  Brutus: 
with   what  grief  I  saw  him  I  need  not  tell  you:  I  could  not  but 
think  it   scandalous  for  me,  to  return  to  a  city  from  which  be 
was  forced  to  retire,  and  to  find  myself  safe  in  any  place,  where 
he  could  not  be  so :  yet  Brutus  was  not  halfso  much  moved  witb 
it  as  I,  but,  supported  by  the  consciousness  of  bis  nobl^  act,  shewed 
not  the  least  concern  for  his  own  case,  while  he  expressed  tbe 
greatest  for  yours." — He  then  declares,  "that  he  came  to  second 
Piso;*nnd,  in  case  of  any  accidents,  of  which  many  seemed  to 
surround  him,   to  leave  that  day's  speech  as  a  moDuroent  of  bii 
perpetual  fidelity  to  his  country.     Before  he  enters  into  the  state 
of  the  republic,  he  takes  occasion  to  complain  of  the  unprecedented 
violence  of  Antony's  treatment  of  him  the  day  before,  who  would 
not  have  been  better  pleased  with  him,  had  he  been  present,  for 
he  should  never   have  consented  to  pollute  the  republic  witb so 
detestable  a  religion,  and  blend  tbe  honours  of  the  gods  witb  tboie 
of  a  dead  man  :  he  prays  the  gods  to  forgive  both  the  senate  sod 
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Ihe  people  for  their  forced  coi.sent  to  it :  that  he  would  never  have 
decreed  it,  though  it  had   been  to  old  Brutus  himself,  who  first 
delivered    Rome  from  regal  tyranny,  and,  at  the  distance  of  five 
centuries',  had  propagated  a  race  from  the  same  stock,  to  do  their 
country  the  same  service.     He  returns  thanks  to  Piso,  for  what 
lie  had  said  in  that  place  the  month  before;  wishes,  that  be  had 
.been  present  to  second  him;  and  reproves  the  other consulars 
ibr   betraying  their  dignity,  by  deserting  him. — As  to  the  public 
jalfairs,  he  dwells  chiefly  on  Antony's  abuse  of  their  decree,  to 
confirm  Ccesar*s  acts;  declares  himself  still  for  the  confirmation 
of  them,  not  that  he  liked  them,   but  fur  the  sake  of  peace;  yet 
x>f  the  genuine  acts  only,   such  as  Caesar  himself  had  completed  ; 
not  the  imperfect  notes  and  memorandums  of  his  pocket-books; 
jaot  every  scrap  of  bis  writing;  or  what  he  bad  not  even  written, 
but  spoken  only,  and  that,  without  a  voucher — he  charges  Antony 
nvith  a  strange  inconsistency;  in  pretending  such  a  zeal  forC»sar'» 
acts,  yet  violating  the  most  solemn  and  authentic  of  them,   hii 
laws;  of  which  he  gives  several  examples:  thinks  it  intolerable, 
to  oblige  them  to  the  performance  of  all  Cscsar's  promises,  yet 
jannul  so  freely  what  ought  to  be  held  the  most  sacred  and  in- 
Tiolable  of  any  thing  that  he  had  dune:**  headdresses  himself 
pathetically   to   both    the  consuls,  though   Dolabella  only  was 
present;  tells  them,  **  that  they  had  no  reason  to  resent  his  speak. 
iDg  so  freely  on  the  behalf  of  the  republic:  that  he  had  no  per« 
nunal  reflections;  had   not  touched  their  characters,  their  lives, 
and   manners:  that  if  he  ofl'ended  in  that  way,    he  desired  no 
/quarter:  but  if,  according   to  his  custom,  be  delivered  himself 
with  all  freedom  on  public  afl'airs,  be  begged,  in  the  first  place, 
jtbat  they  would  not  be  angry ;  in  the  next,  that  if  they  were,  they 
would   express   their  anger,  as  became  citizens,    by  civil,   nut 
military  methods:  that  he  had  been  admonished  indeed,  not  to 
expect,  that  the  same  liberty  would  be  allowed  to  birn,  the  enemy 
of  C'cBsar,    which  had    been  indulged  to  Piso,  bis  father-in-law; 
that  Antony  would  resent   whatever  was  said  against  his  will, 
though  free  from  personal  injury  :  if  so,  he  must  bear  it,  as  well  as 
be  could. — Then  after  touching  on  their  plundering  the  temple  of 
Opis  of  those  sums  which  might  have  been  of  great  service  to  the 
state,  he  observes,  that  whatever  the  vulgar  might  think,  money 
was  not  the  thing  which  they  aimed  at;  that  thei? souls  were 
too  noble  for  that,  and  had  greater  designs  in  view :  but  they  quite 
mistook  the  road  lo  glory,  if  they  thought  it  to  consist  in  a  single 
man  having  more  power  than  a  whole  people: — That  to  be  dear 
lo  our  citizens,  to  deserve  well  of  our  country,  to  be  praised. 
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respected,  beloved,  was  truly  ^orious;  to  be  feared  ind  bate^ 
always  invidious,  detestable,  weak,  and  tottering: — TbatCcnr'i 
fate  was  a  warning  to  them,  how  much  belter  it  was  to  beloved 
than  to  be  feared  :  that  no  man  could  live  happy,  who  held  lift 
on  such  terms,  that  it  might  be  taken  from  him,  not  only  with 
impunity,  but  with  praise.  ,  He  puts  them  in  mind  of  themioy 
public  demonstrations  of  the  people's  disaffection  to  tbtm, 
and  their  constant  applauses  and  acclamations  to  those  whoop- 
posed  them  :  to  which  be  begs  them  to  attend  with  iDorecare,ii 
order  to  learn  the  way  how  to  be  truly  gre^t  and  glorious. — He 
concludes,  by  declaring,  that  he  had  now  reaped  the  full  fruit 
of  his  return,  by  giving  this  public  testimony  of  bis  constant  ad* 
berence  to  the  interests  of  bis  country:  that  be  would  use  the 
aame  liberty  oftener,  if  he  found  that  he  could  do  it  with  safety; 
if  not,  would  reserve  himself,  as  well  as  he  could,  to  better  timci, 
iiotso  much  out  of  regard  to  himself,  as  to  the  republic." 

In  speaking  afterwards  of  this  day's  debate,  be  says,  **  that 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  senate  behaved  like  slaves,  be  alone  shewsl 
bimself  to  be  free:  and  though  bespoke  indeed  with  less  free- 
dom thau  it  had  been  his  custom  to  do,  yet  it  was  with  mofo 
than  the  dangers  with  which  he  was  threatened  seemed  to  allow/ 
Antony  was  greatly  enraged  at  this  speech,  and  sunKnoned  anothw 
meeting  of  the  senate  for  the  nineteenth,  where  heagaio  required 
Cicero's  attendance,  being  resolved  to  answer  him  io  person,  aod 
justify  his  own  conduct:  for  which  end   he  employed  himself 
during  the  interval  in  preparing  the  materials  of  a  speech,  aid 
declaiming  against  Cicero  in  bis  villa  near  Tibur.     The  seaste 
met  on  the  appointed  day,  in  the  temple  of  concord,  wbitbcr 
Antony  came  with  a  strong  guard,  and  in  great  expectatioa  of 
meeting  Cicero,  whom  he  had  endeavoured  by  artifice  to  dnw 
thither:  but  though  Cicero  himself  was  ready  and  desiroas  to 
go,  yet  his  friends  overruled  and  kept  him  at  home,  being ap^ 
prehensive  of  some  design  intended  against  his  life. 

Antony's  speech  confirmed  their  apprehensions,  in  which  be 
poured  out  the  overflowings  of  bis  spleen  with  such  fury  agaioit 
him,  that  Cicero,  alluding  to  what  be  had  done  a  little  before  io 
public,  says,  "  that  he  seemed  once  more  rather  to  vomit  tban 
to  speak."  He  produced  Cicero's  letter  to  him,  about  the  restora- 
tion of  S.  Clod i us  ;  in  which  Cicero  acknowledged  bim,  not  only 
for  his  friend,  but  as  a  good  citizen  ;  as  if  the  letter  was  a  coo- 
futation  of  his  speech,  and  Cicero  had  other  reasons  for  quarrel- 
ling with  him  now,  than  the  pretended  service  of  the  republic 
But  the  chief  thing  with  which  he  charged  him,  was,  hia  beiag 
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BQt  only  privy  to  the  murder  of  C^sar,  but  the  contriver  of  it, 
W  well  as  the  author  of  every  step  which  the  conspirators  had 
•ioce  taken :  by  this  he  hoped  to  inflame  the  soldiers  to  some 
violence,  whom  he  had  planted  for  that  purpose  about  the  ave- 
nues to  the  temple,  and  within  hearing  even  of  their  debates. 
Cicero,  in  his  account  of  it  to  Cassius,  says,  "  that  he  should  not 
fcruple  to  own  a  share  in  the  act,  if  he  could  have  a  share  in  the 
glory:  but  that,  if  he  had  really  been  concerned  in  it,  they 
should  never  have  left  the  work  half  finished." 

He  had  resided  all  this  while  in  Rome,  or  th^ neighbourhood; 
|>ut  as  a  breach  with  Antony  was  now  inevitable,  he  thought  it 
necessary  for  his  security,  to  remove  to  a  greater  distance,  to 
•ome  of  his  villas  near  Naples.  Here  he  composed  his  second 
Philippic,  by  way  of  reply  to  Antony ;  not  delivered  in  the  se- 
nate, as  the  tenor  of  it  seems  to  imply,  but  finished  in  the  country, 
fior  intended  to  be  published  till  things  were  actually  come  to 
.  extremity,  and  the  occasions  of  the  republic  made  it  necessary 
to  render  Antony*s  character  and  designs  as  odious  as  possible  to 
|be  people.  The  oration  is  a  most  bitter  invective  on  his  whole 
life,  describing  it  as  a  perpetual  scene  of  lewdness,  faction,  vio- 
lence, rapine,  heightened  with  all  the  colours  of  wit  and  elo- 

i|uence it  was  greatly  admired  by  the  ancients,  and  shews 

that,  in  the  decline  of  life,  Cicero  had  lost  no  share  of  that  fire 
pod  spirit,  with  which  his  earlier  productions  are  animated:  but 
he  never  had  a  cause  more  interesting,  or  where  he  had  greater 
jreason  to  exert  himself:  he  knew,  that  in  case  of  a  rupture,  for 
which  alone  the  piece  was  calculated,  either  Antony  or  the  re* 
public  must  perish;  and  he  was  determined  to  risk  his  own  life 
upon  the  quarrel,  nor  bear  the  indignity  of  outliving  a  second 
time  the  liberty  of  his  country. 

He  sent  a  copy  of  this  speech  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  were 
infinitely  pleased  with  it :  they  now  at  last  clearly  saw,  that  An- 
tony meditated  nothing  but  war,  and  that  their  affairs  were 
|rrowing  daily  more  and  more  desperate ;  and  being  resolved 
therefore  to  leave  Italy,  they  took  occasion,  a  little  before  their 
.departure,  to  write  the  following  letter  in  common  to  Antony. 

Brutus  and  Cassius,  Pretors,  to  Antony,  Consul. 

''  If  you  are  in  good  health,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  us.  We  have 
read  your  letter,  exactly  of  a  piece  with  your  edict,  abusive, 
threatening ;  wholly  unworthy  to  be  sent  from  you  to  us.  For  our 
part,  Antony,  we  have  never  done  you  any  injury;  nor  imagined 
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that  you  would  think  it  8traiT<(e,  that  pretor's  tfnd  men  of  our 
rank  should  require  any  thing  by  edict  of  a  consul :  but  if  you 
Are  angry  that  we  have  presumed  to  do  it,  ^ive  ua  leare  to  be 
concerne<i,   that  you  would  not  indulge  that  privilege  at  least  to 
Brutus  and  Cassius:  for  as  to  our  raising  troops,  exacting  coDtri* 
butions,  soliciting  armies,  sending  expresses  beyond  sea;  since 
you  deny  that  you  ever  complained  of  it,  we  believe  you,  and 
take  it  as  a  proof  of  your  good  intention:  we  do  not  indeed  own 
any  such   practices;   yet  think  it  strange,  when  yon  objected 
nothing  of  that  kind,  that  you  could  not  contain  yourself  from 
reproaching  us  with  the  d<>ath  of  Ceesar.     Consider  with  your- 
self, whether  it  is  to  be  endured,  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  pubKc 
quiet  and   liberty,  pretors  cannot  depart  froofi   their  rights  by 
edict,  but  the  consul  must  presently  threaten  them  with  arms. 
Do  not  think  to  frighten  us  with  such  threats :  it  is  not  agreeable 
to  our  character  to  be  moved  by  any  danger:  nor  must  Antony 
pretend  to  conimand  those  by  whose  means  be  now  lives  fre^ 
If  there  were  other  reasons  to  dispose   us  to  raise  a  civil  w«r, 
vour  letter  would  have  no  effect  to  hinder  it :   for  threats  an 
have  no  influence  on  tluise  who  are  free.     But  you  know  vciy 
well,  that  it  is  not  possi(»le  for  us  tol>e  driven  to  any  thing  agaiort 
our  will;   and  for  that  reason  perhaps  you  threaten,  that,  what- 
ever we  do,  it  may  seem  to  be  the  effect  of  fear.     These  then 
arc  our  sentiments:   we  wish  to  see  you  live  with   honour  and 
splendour  in  a  free  re[)ublic;  have  no  desire  to  quarrel  with  yon; 
yet  value  our  liberty  more  than  your  friendship.     It  is  your  bn« 
siness  to  consider  again  and  again,  what  you  attempt,  and  what 
you  can  maintain;  and  to  reflect,  not  how  long  C;csar  lived,  bnt 
how  short  a  time  he  reigned  :  we  pray  the  gods,  that  your  coun- 
cils may  be  salutary,  both  to  the  republic  and  to  yourself;  if 
not,  wish  at  least,  that  they  may  hurt  you  as  little  as  may  consist 
with  the  safety  and  dignity  of  the  republic." 

Octavius  perceived  by  this  time,  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  for  him  in  the  city,  against  a  consul  armed  with  supreme 
power  both  civil  and  military;  and  was  so  far  provoked  by  the 
ill  usage  which  he  had  received,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  by  strs- 
tagem  what  he  could  not  gain  by  force,  he  formed  a  design 
against  Antony's  life,  and  actually  proviiled  certain  slaves  to 
assassinate  him,  who  were  discovered  and  seized  with  their 
poignards  in  Antony's  house,  as  they  were  watching  an  oppsr- 
tunity  to  execute  their  plot.  The  story  was  supposed  by  roiny 
to  be  forged  by  Antony  to  justify  his  treatment  of  Octavius,  and 
his  depriving  him  of  the  estate  of  his  uncle:  but  all  men  of  sense, 
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Cicero  says,  both  believed  and  applauded  it;  and  the  greatest 
pArt  of  the  old  writers  treat  it  as  an  undoubted  fact. 

They  were  both  oftheiti  equally  suspected  by  the  senate;  but' 
Antony  more  immediately  dreaded  on  the  account  of  bis  superior 
power,  and  supposed  credit  with  the  soldiers,   whom  fae  had 
served  with  through  all  the  late  wars,  and  ou  several  occasions' 
commanded.      Here  his  chief  strength  lay ;  and,  to  ingratiate 
himself  the  more  with  them,  he  began  to  declare  himself  more 
and  more  openly  eVery  day  ligainst  the  conspirators;  threatening 
them  in  his  edicts,  and  discovering  a  resolution  to  revenge   tb« 
death  of  Caesar  ;  to  whom   he  erected  a  statue  in  the  rostra,  and' 
inscribed  it,  to  the  most  leorthy  parent  of  his  cauntty.    Cicero,' 
speaking  of  this  in  a  letter  to  Cassius,  says,  **  Your  friend  Ati« 
tony  grows  every  day  more  furious,  as  you  see  from  the  inscrip- 
tion of  his  statue;  by  which  he  makes  you  not  only  murderers,' 
but  parricides.     But  why  do  I  say  you,  and  not  rather  us?  for* 
tfae  madman  affirms  me  to  be  the  author  of  your  noble  act.    I 
wish  that  I  had  been,  for,  if  I  had,  he  would  not  have  been  so 
troublesome  to  us  at  this  time." 

Octavius  wos  not  less  active  in  soliciting  his  uncle*s  soldiers,' 
sparing  neither  pains  nor  money  that  could  tempt  them  to  his 
iervice;  and,  by  outbidding  Antony  in  all  his  offers  and  bribes 
to  them,  met  with  greater  success  than  was  expected,  so  as  to 
draw  together,  in  a  short  time,  a  firm  and  regular  army  of  vete- 
rans, completely  furnished  with  all  necessaries  for  present  ser- 
vice. But  as  he  had  no  public  character  to  justify  this  conduct, 
which  in  regular  times  would  have  been  deemed  treasonable,  so 
he  paid  the  greater  court  to  the  republican  chiefs,  in  hopes  to 
get  his  proceedings  authorised  by  the  senate;  and,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  his  troops,  procure  the  command  of  the  war  to  himself: 
he  now  therefore  was  continually  pressing  Cicero,  by  letters  and 
friends,  to  come  to  Rome,  and  support  him  with  his  authority 
against  their  common  enemy,  Antony ;  promising  to  govern 
himself  in  every  step  by  his  advice. 

But  Cicero  could  not  yet  be  persuaded  to  enter  into  his  affairs:* 
be  suspected  his  youth  and  want  of  experience,  and  that  he  had 
not  strength  enough  to  deal  with  Antony ;  and,  above  all,  that 
he  had  no  good  disposition  towards  the  conspirators;  he  thought  it 
impossible  thai  he  should  ever  be  a  friend  to  them,  and  was  per- 
suaded rather,  that,  if  ever  he  got  the  upper  hand,  his  uncle*s  acts 
would  bf  more  violently  enforced,  and  his  deatti  more  cruelly  re- 
▼enged,  than  by  Antony  himself.  These  cousiderations  withheld 
bim  from  an  union  with  him,  till  the  exigencies  of  the  republic 

Vol.  II.  Xo.  63.  c  B 
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made  it  absolutely  necessary  ;  nor  did  he  consent  at  last,  without 
making  it  an  express  condition,  that  Octavius  should  employ  all  bit 
forces  in  defence  of  the  common  liberty,  and  particularly  of 
Brutus  and  his  accomplices:  where  his  chief  care  and  cautioo 
still  was,  to  arm  him  only  with  a  sufTicient  power  to  oppress 
Antony,  yet  so  checked  and  limited,  that  he  should  not  be  able 
to  oppress  the  republic. 

This  is  evident  from  many  of  his  epistles  to  Atticua:  '*I  had 
a  letter/'  says  he,  '*  from  Octavianus  on  the  first  of  November: 
his  designs  are  great ;  he  has  drawn  over  dll  the  veterans  of  Cast- 
linium  andCalatia:  and  no  wonder,  he  ^ives  sixteen  pounds  a 
ipan.  He  proposes  to  make  the  tour  of  the  other  colonies:  bra 
v.iew  plainly  is,  to  have  the  con^mand  of  the  war  against  Antony; 
so  that  WQ  shall  he  in  arms  in  a  few  days.      But  which  of  them 

shall  we  follow? Consider  his  name,  his  age:  be  begs  to  have 

a  private  conference  with  me  at  Capua,  or  near  it:  it  is  cbildith 
tp  imagine  that  it  could  be  private:  I  gave  him  to  understand, 
that  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  practicable.  He  sent  to  me  one 
Caecina  of  Volaterrae,  who  brought  word,  that  Antony  was  comia^ 
tpwards  the  city  with  the  legidn  of  the  Alaudse:  that  he  raised 
cpntributions  from  all  the  great  towns,  and  marched  with  colours 
displayed;  he  asked  my  advice,  whether  he  should  advance  be- 
fpre  him  to  Rome,  with  three  thousand  veterans,  or  keep  the  post 
of  Capua,  and  oppose  his  progress  there,  or  go  to  the  three  Mace- 
donian legions,  who  were  marching  along  the  upper  coast,  sod 
i^re,  as  he  hopes,  in  his  interest— they  would  not  take  Antony*9 
money,  as  this  Cdecina  says,  but  even  affronted  and  left  him  while 
he  was  speaking  to  them.  In  short,  he  offers  himself  for  our 
leader,  and  thinks  that  we  ought  to  support  him.  I  advise  him 
to  march  to  Rome ;  for  he  seems  likely  to  have  the  meaner  people 
on  bis  »ide ;  and,  if  he  makes  good  what  he  promises,  the  better  sort 
too.  O  Brutus,  where  art  thou  ?  What  an  opportunity  dostthoa 
lose?  I  did  not  indeed  foresee  this:  yet  thought  that  sometbiog 
like  it  would  happen.  Give  me  your  advice :  shall  I  come  away 
to  Rome:  stay  wherelam;  or  retireto  Arpinum?.  wberelsball 
be  the  safest.  I  had  rather  be  at  Rome,  lest,  if  any  thing  sboukl 
Ue  done,  I  should  be  wanted :  resolve  therefore  for  me:  I  never 
was  in  greater  perplexity. 

Again:  "I  had  two  letters  the  same  day  from  Octavius:  he 
prisses  me  to  come  immediately  to  Rome;  is  resolved,  hesay$* 
to  do  nothing  without  the  senate — ^I  tell  him,  that  there  can  bene 
senate  till  the  (irst  of  January,  which  I  take  to  be  true:  be  adds 
also,  nor  without  my  advice.    In  a  word,  he  urges ;  I  bang  back: 
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I  cannot  trust  bis  age:  do  not  know  his  real  intentions;  will  do 
oothing  without  Pansa;  am  afraid  that  Antony  may  prove  too 
strong  for  hlni;  and  unwilling  to  stir  from  the  sea;  yet  would 
obt  have  any  thing  vigorous  cfone  without  me.  Varro  does  not 
like  the  conduct  of  the  boy;  but  I  iJto.  He  has  firm  troops,  and 
may  join  with  D.  Brutus :  what  be  does^  be  does  openly ;  mustljers 
his  soldiers  at  Capua;  pays  them ;  we  shall  have  a  war  I  see  in- 
stantly  ." 

*'  Again :  **  I  have  letters  every  day  from  Octaviauus;  to  under- 
take his  affairs;  to  come  to  dim  at  Capua:  to  ! save  the  state  a 
second  time  :  be  resolves  to  come  directly  to  Rome. 

ft 

''Urg*d  to  the  fight^  'tis  shameful  to  refuse, 
Whilst  fear  yet  prpmpts  the  safer  part  tp  phuse. — 

Hom.  II.  Tim 

He  has  hitherto  acted,  and  acts  still  with  vigour;  and  will  come 
lo  Rome  with  a  great  force.  Yet  he  is  but  a  boy :  be  thinks  the 
senate  may  be  called  immediately:  but  who  will  come?  or,  if 
they  do,  who,  in  this  uncertainty  of  aflairs^  will  declare  against 
Antony  ?  he  will  be  a  good  guard  to  us  on  the  first  of  January  ; 
or  it  may  come  perhaps  to  blows  before.  'I*be  great  towni  fa- 
vour the- boy  strangely. They  flock  to  him  from  all  parts,  arid 

exhort  him  to  proceed :  could  you  ever  have  thought  it  ?"  There 
are  many  other  passages  of  the  same  kind,  expressing  adiffidence 
of  Octavius,  and  inclination  to  sit  still,  and  let  thebi  fight  it  out 
between  themselves  :  till  the  exigency  of  afiairs  made  their  union 
at  last  mutually  necessary  to  each  other. 

In  the  hurry  of  all  these  politics,  he  was  prosecuting  his  stu- 
dies still  with  his  usual  application  ;  and,  besides  the  second 
Philippic,  already  mentioned,  now  finished  his  Booh  of  Offices^ 
or  the  Duties  of  Man,  for  the  use  of  his  son.  A  work  admired 
by  all  succeeding  ages,  as  the  most  perfect  system  of  heathen 
morality,  and  the  noblest  eflbrt  and  specimen  of  what  mere  rea- 
son could  do  towards  guiding  man  through  life  with  innocence 
and  happiness.  He  now  also  drew  up,  as  it  is  thought,  his  Stoical 
Paradoxes,  or  an  illustration  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  thfit  sect, 
from  the  examples  and  characters  of  their  own  countrymen, 
which  he  addressed  to  Brutus, 

Antony  left  Rome  about  the  end  of  September,  in  order  to  meet 
and  engage  to  his  service  four  legions  from  Macedonia,  which 
had  been  sent  thither  by  Caesar,  on  their  way  towads  Parthia,  anc\ 
were  now  by  bis  orders  returning  to  Italy.     I^e  thought  himsel( 
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sure  of  them^  and  by  their  help  to  be  iD98ter  of  the  city :  bat  en 
htft  arrival  at  Brunduaiiim  on  the  eighth  of  October,  tbree  of  the 
legionsy  to  his  great  surprise,  rejected  all  his  offersy  and  refosed 
to  follow  him.  This  affront  so  enraged  biro»  that  calling  together 
all  the  centurions,  whom  be  suspected  of  being  the  authors  of 
their  disaffection,  he  ordered  them  to  be  massacred  in  his  own 
lodgings,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  while  be  and  his  wife 
Fulvia  stood  calmly  looking  on,  to  satiate  their  cruel  revenge  hj 
the  blood  of  these  brave  men :  after  which  he  marched  back  to* 
wards  Rome^  by  the  Appian  road,  at  the  l^ead  of  the  single  legioo 
which  submitted  to  him;  whilst  the  other  three  took  their  route 
along  the  Adriatic  coast,  without  declaring  yet  for  any  aide. 

He  returned  full  of  rage  both  against  Octavius  and  the  repub- 
licans, and  determined  to  make  what  use  he  could  of  the  re- 
mainder of  bis  consulship,  in  wresting  the  provinces  and  military 
commands  out  of  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  distributifig  tb^m 
to  bis  friends^  He  published  at  the  same  time  several  fierce  sod 
threatening  edicts,  in.  which  *'  he  gave  Octavius  the  name  of  ^r- 
Mcus,  reprocbed  him  with  the  ignobleness  of  his  birth;  charged 
Cicero  with  being  the  author  of  a|l  bis  councils:  abused  ypuag 
p()iptu8  as  a  perfidious  wretch^  who  had  ofi'ered  to  kill  both  bit 
fa^b^r  and  uncle;  forbade  three  of  the  tribunes,  on  pain  of  death, 
to  appear  in  the  senate,  Q.  Cassius,  the  brother  of  the  conspirator, 
Carfulenus  and  Canutius."  In  this  humour  he  summoned  the 
senate  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  with  severe  threats  to 
|hose  who  shpuld  absent  themselves ;  yet  he  bimsielf  neglected  to 
come,  and  adjourned  it  by  edict  to  the  twenty-eighth  :  but  while 
all  people  were  iii  expectation  of  some  extraordinary  decrees 
from  him,  and  of  one  particularly,  which  he  had  prepared,  to  de- 
clare young  Caesar  a  public  enemy  ;  he  happened  to  receive  the 
news,  that  two  of  the  legions  from  Pfundusium,  the  fourth,  sod 
that  which  was  called  the  Martial,  had  actually  declared  forOc- 
tayiuSy  and  posted  themselves  at  Alba,  in  the  neig.hbourhood  of 
Rome,  This  shocked  him  so  much,  that,  instead  of  prosecotiot 
whnt  he  hafl  projected,  he  only  huddled  over  what  nobody  op* 
posed,  the  decree  of  a  supplication  toLepidus;  and  the  same 
evening,  after  he  had  distributed  to  his  friends,  by  a  pretended 
allotment,  the  several  provinces  of  the  empire,  which  fewornoae 
of  them  durst  accept  from  so  precarious  a  title,  he  changed  the 
habit  of  the  consul  for  that  of  the  general,  and  left  the  city  with 
precipitation,  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  possew 
birnself  by  force  of  CisalpiqeGaul,  assigned  to  him  by  a  pretended* 
law  of  the  people  against  tbie  will  of  the  ^nat^.        - 
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On  the  news  of  his  retreat,  Cicero  presently  quitted  bis  bopks 
and  the  country,  and  set  out  towards  Rome:  he  seemed  to  be 
called  by  the  voice  of  th^  republic  to  take  the  reins  once  more 
into  his  hands.  The  field  was  now  open  to  him  ;  there  was  not 
a  <K>nsul,  and  scarce  a  single  pretor  in  the  city,  nor  any  troops 
from  which  he  could  apprehend  danger.  He  arrived  on  the  ninth 
of  December,  and  immediately  conferred  with  Pansa,  for  Hirtius 
lay  very  ill,  about  the  measures  proper  to  be  taken  on  their  ap« 
preaching  entrance  into  the  consulship. 

Before  his  leaving  the  country,  Oppius  had  been  with  him,  to 
press  him  again  to  undertake  the  affairs  of  Octavius,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  his  troops:  but  his  answer  was,  "that  he  could  not 
consent  to  it,  unless  he  were  first  assured  that  Octavius  would 
not  only  be  no  enemy,  but  even  a  friend  to  Brutus:  that  he  could 
be  of  no  service  to  Octavius  till  the  first  of  January,  and  there 
^ould  be  an  opportunity  before  that  time  of  trying  Octavius's  dis- 
poMtion  in  the  case  of  Cases,  who  had  been  named  by  Caesar  to 
the  tribunate,  9nd  was  to  entei^upon  it  on  the  tenth  of  December ; 
for  if  Octavius  did  notoppose  or  disturb  his  admission,  that  would 
be  a  proof  of  his  good  intentions."  Oppius  undertook  for  all  this 
pn  the  part  of  Octavius,  and  Octavius  himself  confirmed  it,  and 
suffered  Casca^  who  gave  the  first  blow  toC«sar^toenter  quietly 
into  his  office. 

The  new  tribunes   in  the  mean  time,  in  the  absence  of  the 
superior  magistrates,  called  a  meeting  of  the  senate  on  the  nine- 
teentb  :  Cicero  had  resolved  not  to  appear  there  any  more,  till  he 
phould  be  supported  by  the  new  consuls  ;  hot  happening  to  re- 
ceive the  day  before,  the  edict  of  D.  Brutus,  by  which  he  pro- 
hibited Antony  the  entrance  of  his  province,  and  declared,  that 
be  would  defend  it  against  him  by  force,  and  preserve  it  in  its 
duty  to  the  senate,  he  thought  it  necessary  for  the  public  service, 
and  the  present  encouragement  of  Brutus,  to  procure  as  soon  as 
possible,  some  public  declaration  in  his  favour:  he  went  there- 
fore to  the  senate  very  early,  which  being  observed  by  the  other 
pKoators,  presently  drew  together  a  full  house,  in  expectation  of 
bearing  his  sentiments  in  so  nice  and  critical  a  situation  of  the 
public  affairs. 

He  saw  the  war  actually  commencing  in  the  very  bowels  of 
Italy,  on  the  success  of  which  depended  the  fate  of  Rome:  that 
Gaul  would  certainly  be  lost,  and  with  it  probably  the  republic,  if 
Prutus  was  not  supported  against  the  superior  force  of  Antony  : 
Ihat  there  was  no  way  of  doing  it  so  ready  and  effectual,  as  by 
employing   Octavius  and  bis  troops :  and  though  the  entrustiog 
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bim  with  that  commissioD  would  throw  a  dangerous  pdwer  into 
i|is  bands,  yet  it  would  becontrouled  by  the  equal  power,  tnd 
•uperlor  authority  of  the  two  consuls,  who  were  to  be  joined  with 
him  in  the  same  command. 

The  senate  being  assembled,  the  tribunes  acquainted  then, 
that  the  business  of  that  meeting,  was  to  provide  a  guard  for  the 
aeeurity  of  the  new  consMls,  and  the  protection  of  the  aeoate,  is 
the  freedom  of  their  debates ;  but  that  they  gave  a  libertj  withil 
of  taking  the  whole  state  of  the  republic  into  constderatioa. 
Vpon  this  Cicero  opened  the  debate,  and  represented  to  {hern 
the  danger  of  their  present  condition,  and  the  necessity  of  apesdy 
and  resolute  councils  against  an  enemy  who  lost  no  time  to  at- 
tempting their  hiin.    That  they  had  been  ruined  indeed  before» 
had  it  not  been  for  the  courage  and  virtue  of  young  Caesar,  wtei 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  and  without  being  even  desired  to 
do,  what  no  man  thought  possible  for  bim  to  do,  bad,  by  bii 
private  authority  aqd  expence,  raised  a  strong  army  of  vetenai^ 
and  baffled  the  designs  of  Antony ;  that  if  Antony  had  succeeded 
at  Brundusium,  and  prevailed  with  the  legions  to  follow  hMS» 
be  would  have  filled  the  city  at  his  return  with  blood  and  slaogk 
ter:  that  it  was  their  part  to  authorise  and  confirm  whatCafir 
had  done ;  and  to  empower  him  to  do  more,  by  employi.ng  kit 
troops  in  the  farther  service  of  the  state:  and  to  make  a  spcctil 
provision  also  for  the  two  legions  which  had  declared  forhin 
Ugainst  Antony.    As  to  D.  Brutus,  who  had  promised  byediet 
to  preserve  Gaul  in  the  obedience  of  the  senate*  that  he  wait 
citizen,  bom  for  the  good  of  the  republic ;  the  imitator  of  bit 
ancestors;    nay,   had  even  exceeded  their  merit;  for  the  fint 
Brutus  expelled  a  proud  king;  he  a  fellow  subject  far  more  proud 
and  profligate  t  that  Tarquio,  at  the  same  time  of  his  expulsioo, 
was  actually  making  war  for  the  people  of  Rome:  but  Antoayt 
on  the  contrary,  had  actually  begun  a  war  against  tbem.    Tkit 
it  was  necessary  therefore  to  confirm  bypublic  authority,  what 
Brutus  had  done  by  private,  in  preserving  the  province  of  Gaul, 
the  flower  of  Italy,  and  the  bulwark  of  the  empire—.    Tlies, 
after  largely  inveighing  against  Antony's  character,    and  eos- 
merating  particularly  all  his  cruelties  and  violences,  be  exboits 
them  in  a  pathetic  manner,  to  act  with  courage  in  defence  of  the 
republic,  or  die  bravely  in  the  attempt:  that  now  was  the  time 
either  to  recover  their  liberty,  or  to  live  for  ever  slaves:  that  if 
the  fatal  day  was  come,  and  Rome  was  destined  to  perish,  it 
would  be  ajahame  for  them,  the  governors  of  the  world,  not  to 
fall  with  as  much  courage  as  gladiators  ware  wont  to  do,  and(Ut 
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miih  dignity,  rather  than  live  with  disgrace.     He  puts  them  in 
mind  of  the  many  advantages  which  they  had,  towards  encour- 
iging  their  hopes  and  resolution ;  the  body  of  the  people  alert 
ind  eager  in  the  cause ;  young  Caesar  in  the  guard  of  the  city ; 
Brutus  of  Gaul ;  two  consuls  of  the  greatest  prudence,  virtue, 
ind  concord  between  themselves,  whohad  been  meditating  no- 
thing,  for  many  months  past,  but  the  public  tranquillity  :  to  all 
vrbich  he  promises  his  own  attention  and  vigilance  both  day  and 
Dight  fur  their  safety.      On  the  whole,  therefore,  he  gives  his 
vote  and  opinion,  that  the  new  consuls,  C.  Pansa  and  A«  Hirtius, 
should  take  care  that  the  senate  may  meet  with    security  on 
the  first  of  January:  that  D.Brutus,  emperor  and  consul-elect, 
had   merited  greatly  of  the  republic,    by  defending  the  autho- 
rity and  liberty   of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome:  that  his 
•rmy,  the  towns  and  colonics  of  his  province,  should  be  pub- 
licly thanked  and  praised  for  their  fidelity  to  him  :  that  it  should 
be  declared  to  be  of  the  last   consequence  to  the  republic,  that 
D*  Brutus  and  L.  Plancus  (who  commanded  the  farther  Gaul) 
emperor  and  consul-elect,  as  well  as  all  others  who  bad  the  com- 
Diatid  of  provinces,  should  keep  them  in  their  duty  to  the  senate, 
till  succesttors  were  appointed  by  the  senate:  and  since,  by  the 
pains,  virtue,  and  conduct  of  young  Caesar,  and  the  assistance  of 
the  veteran  soldiers  who  followed  him,  the  republic  had  been 
delivered,  and  v/as  still  defended  from  the  greatest  dangers:  and 
since  the  martial  and  fourth  legions,  under  that  excellent  citizen 
and  quaestor  Egnatuleius,  had  voluntarily  declared  for  the  autho- 
rity of  the  senate,  and  the  liberty  of  the  people,  that  the  senate 
•hoMld  take  special  care  that  due  honours  and  thanks  be  paid  to 
them  for  their  eminent  services:  and  that  the  new  consuls,  on 
their  entrance  into  office,  should  make  it  their  first  business  to 
•ee  all  this  executed  in  proper  form :  to  all  which  the  bouse 
unanimously  agreed,  and  ordered  a  decree  to  be  drawn  conform- 
ably to  his  opinion/' 

From  the  senate  he  passed  directly  to  the  forum,  and,  in  a 
speech  to  the  people,  gave  ah  account  of  what  had  passed  :  be 
begins,  "  by  signifymg  his  joy  to  see  so  great  a  concourse  about 
him,  greater  than  he  had  ever  remembered,  a  sure  omen  of  their 
good  inclinations,  and  an  encouragement  both  to  bis  endeavours 
and  his  hopes  of  recovering  the  republic.  Then  he  repeats  with 
a6me  variation  what  he  had  delivered  in  the  senate,  of  the  praises 
of  Cxsar  and  Brutus,  and  the  wicked  designs  of  Antony:  that 
the  race  of  the  Brutus's  was  given  to  them  by  the  special  provi- 
^deoce  of  the  gods,  for  the  perpetual  defenders  and  deliverers  of 
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the  republic  :  that  by  what  the  senate  bad  decreed,  tbey  bad  in 
fact,  tb6ug:h  not  in  express  words,  declared  Antony  a  public  ens- 
my :  that  they  niust  consider  him  therefore  as  auch,  and  oo  longer 
58  consul :  that  they  bad  to  deal  with  an  enemy,  with  whom  no 
terms  of  peace  could  be  made :  who  thirsted  not  ao  much  after 
their  liberty,  as  thefr  blood  ;  to  whom  no.  sport  was  ao  agreeable, 
as  to  see  citizens  butchered  before  his  eyes^— *^That  the  gods, 
however,  by  portents  and  prodigies,  seemed  to  foretel  bia  speedy 
downfal,  since  such  a  cousent  and  union  of  all  ranks  against  him 
could  never  have  been  effected  but  by  a  divine  influence,*'  &c. 

These  speeches,  which  stand  the  third  and  fourth  in  the  order 
of  his  Philippics,  were  extremely  well  received  both  by  tke 
senate  and  people:  speaking  afterwards  of  the  latter  of  fhem  to 
the  same  people,  he  says,  *'  if  that  day  had  put  an  end  to  icy 
life,  I  had  reaped  sufficient  fruit  from  it,  when  you  all  with  orte 
mind  and  voice  cried  out,  that  I  had  twice  saved  the  republic.** 
As  he  bad  now  broken  all  measures  with  Antony,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  reconciliation,  so  he  published  probably  about 
this  time  his  second  Philippic,  which  had  hitherto  been  commu« 
nicated  only  to  a  few  friends,  whose  approbation  itliad  received. 

The  short  remainder  of  this  turbulent  year  was  spent  in  pre- 
paring arms  and  troops  for  the  new  consuls,  and  the  defence  of 
the  state :  and  the  new  levies  were  carried  on  with  the  greater 
diligence,  for  the  certain  news  that  was  brought  to  Rome,  that 
Antony  was  actually  besieging  Modena,  into  which  Brutus,  un- 
able to  oppose  him  in  the  field,  had  thrown  himself  with  all  bii 
forces,  as  the  strongest  town  of  his  province,  and  the  best  provid- 
ed to  sustain  a  siege.    Young  Csesar,  in  the  mean  while,  with- 
out expecting  the  orders  of  the  senate,  but  with  the  advice  of  Ci- 
cero, by  which  be  now  governed  himself  in  every  step,  marched 
out  of  Rome  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  followed  Antony  ioto 
the  province ;  in  order  to  observe  his  motions,  and  take  all  occi- 
sions  of  distressing  him ;   ns  well  as  to  encourage  Brutus  lo  defend 
himself  with  vigour,  till  the  consuls  could   bring  up  the  grand' 
army,  Which  they  were  preparing  for  his  relief. 
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SECTION  X. 

A,  Urb.  710,    Cic.  64.     Coss.— C.  Vibius  Panit.    A.  Hirtiut. 

ON  the  opening  of  the  year,  the  city  was  in  great  expectation 
to  Bee  what  measures  their  new  consuls  would  pursue:  they  had 
becDHt  school,  as  it  were,  all  the  sunnmer  under  Cicero,  forming 
the  plan  of  their  administration,  and  taking  their  lessons  of  govern* 
in^  from  him,  and  seem  to  have  been  brought  entirely  into  bis 
general  view,  of  establishing  the  peace  and  liberty  of  the  republic 
on  the  foundation  of  an  amnesty.  But  their  great  obligations  to 
Caesar,  and  long  engagements  with  that  party,  to  which  they  owed 
all  their  fortunes,  had  left  some  scruples  in  them,  which  gave  a 
check  to  their  zeal,  and  disposed  them  to  act  with  more  modera* 
tion  as^ainst  old  friends,  than  the  condition  of  times  would  allow; 
Mud,  before  the  experiment  of  arms,  to  try  the  gentler  methods  of 
s  treaty.  With  tiiese  sentiments,  as  soon  as  they  were  inaugurated, 
they  entered  into  a  deliberation  with  the  senate,  on  the  present 
ttateof  the  republic,  in  order  to  perfect  what  bad  been  resolved 
upon  at  their  last  meeting,  and  to  contrive  some  farther  means  for 
the  security  of  the  public  tranquillity.  They  both  spoke  with 
great  spirit  and  firmness,  offering  themselves  asleaders^  in  assert- 
ing the  liberty  of  their  country,  and  exhorting  the  assembly  to 
courage  and  resolution  in  the  defence  of  so  good  a  cause:  and 
when  they  had  done,  ^they  called  up  Q«  Fusius  Caleous,  to  deliver 
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his  sentiments  the  first.  He  had  been  consul  four  yetrs  before 
by  Caesar's  nonoination,  and  was  father-in-law  to  Pansa,  which  fay 
custom  was  a  sufTicient  ground  for  paying  him  that  complimeDt: 
Cicero's  opinion  was  already  well  known;  he  was  for  tbeshortest 
and  readiest  way  of  coming  at  their  end,  by  declaring  Antony  a 
public  enemy,  and,  without  loss  of  time,  acting  against  bim  by 
open  force:  but  this  was  not  relished  by  theconsula,  who  called 
therefore  upon  Calenus  to  speak  first,  that  as  be  was  a  fist  friead 
to  Antony,  and  sure  to  be  on  the  moderate  side,  be  might  instil 
some  sentmients  of  that  sort  into  the  senate  before  Cicero  had 
made  a  contrary  impression.  Calenus's  opinion  therefore  wai^ 
*'  that  before  tliey  proceeded  to  acts  of  hostility,  tbey  should  sead 
an  embassy  to  Antony,  to  admonish  him  to  desist  from  his  at- 
tempt upon  Gaul,  and  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  senate.* 
Piso  and  several  others  were  of  the  same  mind,  alleging  it  to  be 
unjust  and  cruel  to  condemn  a  man,  till  they  had  first  beard  wbit 
be  had  to  say  for  himself. 

But  Cicero  opposed  this  motion  with  great  warmth,  not  ooly 
as  ''vain  and  foolish,  but  dangerous  and  pernicious  :  he  declared 
it  dishonourable  to  treat  with  any  one,  who  was  in  arms  against 
his  country,  until  he  had  laid  them  down  and  sued  for  peace;  hi 
which  case  no  man  would  be  more  moderate  or  equitable  than 
himself:  that  they  had  in  effect  proclaimed  biro  an  enensy  al« 
ready,  and  had  nothing  left  but  to  confirm  it  by  a  decree,  wbea. 
he  was  besieging  one  of  the  great  towns  of  Italy,  a  colony  of 
Rome,  and  in  it  their  consul-elect  and  general,  Brutus:  be  ob> 
served  from  what  motives  those  other  opinions  proceeded:  from 
particular  friendships,  relations,  private  obligations;  biittfaati 
regard  to  their  country  was  superior  to  them  all:  that  thereat 
point  before  them  was,  whether  Antony  should  be  suffered  to 
oppress  the  republic;  to  mark  out  whom  he  pleased  to  destruc- 
tion ;  to  plunder  the  city,  and  enslave  the  citizens — .  That  this 
was  his  sole  view,  he  shewed  from  a  long  detail,  not  only  of  bi» 
acts  but  of  his  express  declarations: — for  he  said  in  the  temple  of 
Castor,  in  the  hearing  of  the  people,  that  whenever  it  came  to 
blows,  no  man  should  remain  alive,  who  did  not  conquers— sod 
in  another  speech :  that  when  he  was  out  of  bis  consulship,  hft 
would  keep  an  army  still  about  the  city,  and  enter  it  wheoeTer 
he  thought  fji :  that  in  a  letter,  which  Cicero  himself  had  seea,Ui 
one  of  his  friends,  he  bade  him  to  mark  out  for  himself  wbatei- 
tate  he  would  have,  and  whatever  it  was,  he  should  certainly  have 
it:  that  to  talk  of  sending  ambassadors  to  such  an  one,  wuto 
betray  their  ignorance  of  the  constitution  of  the  republic,  the  •>- 
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jesty  of  the  Roman  people,  and  the  discipline  of  their  anceitors— ^ 
that  whatever  was  the  purpose  of  their  message,  it  would  signify 
nothing:  if  to  beg  him  to  be  quiet»  he  would  despise  it;  ifto  com- 
mand him,  he  would  not  obey  it : — that  without  any  possible  good, 
it  would  be  a  certain  damage ;  would  necessarily  create  delay  and 
obstructions  to  the  operations  oFthe  war ;  check  the  zeal  of  the  ar-r 
my ;  damp  the  spirits  of  the  people,  whom  they  now  saw  so  brisk 
and  eager  in  the  cause:— >that  the  greatest  revolutions  of  affairs  were 
effected  often  by  trifling  incidents;  and  aboveall  in  civil  wars,  which 
'  were  generally  governed  by  popular  rumour:  that  how  vigorous  so- 
ever their  instructions  were  to  the  ambassadors,  that  they  would  be 
little  regarded  :  the  very  name  of  an  embassy  implied  a  diffidence 
mnd  fear,  which  was  sufficient  to  cool  the  ardour  of  friends :  they 
might  order  him  to  retire  from  Modena:  to  quit  the  province  of 
Gaul ;  but  this  was  not  to  be  obtained  by  words,  but  extorted  by 
arms: — that  while  the  ambassadors  were  going  and  coming,  pe^*- 
pie  would  be  in  doubt  and  suspense  about  the  success  of  their 
negotiation,  and,  under  the  expectation  of  a  doubtful  war,  what 
progress  could  they  hope  to  make  in  their  levies?— that  his  opi- 
nion therefore  was,  to  make  no  farther  mention  of  an  embassy ; 
but  to  enter  instantly  into  action:  that  there  should  be  a  cessa- 
tion of  all  civil  business;  public  tumult  proclaimed;   the  shops 
•but  up;  and  that,  instead  of  their  usual  gown,  they  should  all 
put  on  the  sagum,  or  habit  of  war:  and  that  levies  of  soldiers 
should  be  made  in  Rome,  and  through  Italy,  without  any  except. 
tioD  of  privilege  or  dismission  from  service; — that  the  very  fame 
pf  this  vigour  would  restrain  the  madness  of  Antony,  and  let  the 
world  see,  that  the  case  was  not,  as  he  pretended,  a  struggle  only 
of  contending  parties,  but  a  real  war  against  the  commonwealth : 
—-that  the  whole  republic  should  be  committed  to  the  consuIPj^ 
to  take  care  that  it  received  no  detriment — that  pardon  should  be 
offered  to  those  of  Antony's  army,  who  should  return  to  their 
duty  before  the  first  of  February— — that  if  they  did  not  come  to. 
this  resolution  now,  they  would  be  forced  to  do  it  afterwards, 
when  it  would  be  too  late  perhaps,  or  less  effectual.*' 

This  was  the  sum  of  what  he  advised  as  to  their  conduct  to- 
wards Antony:  he  next  proceeded  to  the  other  object  of  their 
debate;  the  honours  which  were  ordered  to  be  decreed  at  their 
last  meeting;  and  began  with  D.  Brutus,  as  consul-elect;  in  fa- 
vour of  whom,  besides  many  high  exprensions  of  praise,  he  pro-. 

posed  a  decree  to   this  effect "  Whereas  D,  Brutus,  emperor 

and  consul-elect,  now  holds  the  province  of  Gaul  in  the  power  of 
the  senate  an^  people  of  Rome ;  and,  by  the  cheerful  assistance  pf 
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the  republic,  in  bringing  over  the  fourth  legion  from  AotoojiD 
Ceesar ;  and  moves,  that  it  might  be  granted  to  him,  for  that  piece 
of  service,  to  sue  for  and  hold  any  magistracy  three  years  before 
the  legal  time. — Lastly,  as  to  the  veteran  troops,  which  hadfolloired 
the  authority  of  Caesar  and  the  senate,  and  eapcially  the  martitl, 
and  fourth  legions,  he   moved,   that  an  exemption  from  serriee 
should  be  decreed  to  them  and  their  children,  except  in  the  esse 
of  a  Gallic  or  domestic  tumult;  and  that  the  consuls  C.  Paosaasd 
A.  Hirtius,  or  one  of  them,  should  provide  lands  in  Campanfs,or 
elsewhere,  to  be  divided  among  them;  and  that  as  soon  as tk 
present  war  was  over,  they  should  all  be  discharged,  and  paoct- 
ually  receive  whatever  sums  of  money  C.  Caesar  had  promised  Is 
them  when  they  first  declared  for  him. 

This  was  the  substance  of  his  speech;  in  the  latter partof 
which,  the  proposal  of  honours,  the  senate  readily  agreed  witk 
bim:  and  though  those  which  were  decreed  toOctavius,  seeaisi 
so  extraordinary  to  Cicero  himself,  that  he  thought  it  proper  to 
make  an  apology  for  them:  yet  there  were  others  of  the  firstraak, 
who  thought  them   not  great  enough;  so  that  Philippus added 
the  honour  of  a  statue;  Ser.  Sulpicius,  and  Servilius,  theprivilefe 
of  suing  for  any  magistracy,  still  earlier  than  Cicero  had  proposed. 
But  the  assembly  was  much  divided  about  the  main  question,  of 
sending  a  deputation  to  Antony  :  some  of  the  principal  senaton 
were  warmly  for  it ;  and  the  consuls  themselves  favoured  it,  aod 
artfully  avoided  to  put  it  to  the  vote;  which  would  otherwiie 
have  been  carried   by  Cicero,   who  had  a  clear  majority  on  his 
side.    The  debate  being  held  on  till  night,  was  adjourned  to  the 
next  morning,  and  kept  up  with  the  same  warmth  for  three  diyi 
successively,  while  the  senate  continued  all  the  time  in  Cicero^ 
opinion,  and  would  have  passed  a  decree  conformable  to  it,  bad 
not  Salvius  the  tribune  put  his  negative  upon  them.     This  firsh 
ness  of  Antony*8  friends  prevailed  at  last  for  an  embassy ;  aod 
three  consular  senators  were  presently  nominated  to  it,  S.  Sol- 
picius,  L.  Piso,  and    L.  Philippus:  but  their   commission wu 
strictly  limited,   and  drawn  up  by  Cicero  himself ;  giving  tbesi 
no  power  to  treat  with  Antony,   but  to  carry  him  only  tbep^ 
remptory   commands  of  the  senate,  to  quit  the  siege  of  Modeoa, 
and  desist  from   all  hostilities  in  Gaul;  they   had  instructioDt 
likewise,  after   the  delivery   of  their  message,  to  speak  with 
D.  Brutus  in  Modena,  and  signify  to  him  and  his.  srmy,  tbattbe 
senate  and  people  had   a  grateful  sense  of  their  services,  wbicb 
would  on^  day  be  a  great  honour  to  them. 
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The  anusuil  length  of  these  debates  greatly  raiaed  the  curioatf y 
^  the  city,  and  drew  the  whole  body  of  the  people  into  the 
{orum»  to  expect  the  issue :  where,  as  they  had  done  also  not 
long  before,  they  could  not  forbear  calling  out  upon  Cicero,  with 
one  voice,  to  come  and  give  them  an  account  of  the  deliberations. 
He  went  therefore  directly  from  the  senate  into  the  rostra,  pre* 
ceded  by  Apuleius,  the  tribune,  and  acquainted  them  in  a  speech 
with  the  result  of  their  debates,^- — ''  that  the  senate,  excepting 
«  few,  after  they  had  stood  firm  for  three  days  to  his  opinion, 
bad  given  it  up  at  last,  with  less  gravity  indeed  than  became 
them,  yet  not  meanly  or  shamefully,  having  decreed  not  so  much 
an  embassy  as  a  denunciation  of  war  to  Antony«  if  he  did  not 
obey  it:  which  indeed  carried  an  appearance  of  severity;  and  he 

wished  only  that  it  had  carried  no  delay that  Antony,  he  was 

sure»  would  never  obey  it,  nor  ever  submit  to  their  power,  who 

bad  never  been  in  his  own that  he  would  do  therefore  in  thet 

place  what  he  had  been  doing  in  the  senate;  testify,  warn,  and 
declare  to  them  before-hand,  that  Antony  would  perform  no  part 

of  what  their  ambassadors  were  sent  to  require  of  him that  he 

would  still  waste  the  country,  besiege  Modena,  and  not  suffer  the 
ambassadors  themselves  to  enter  the  town,  or  speak  with  Brutus 
believe  me,  says  he,  I  know  the  violence,  the  impudence* 
the  audaciousness  of  the  man— let  our  ambassadors  then  make 
baste,  which  I  l:now  they  are  resolved  to  do;   but  do  you  pre* 
pare  your  military  habit ;  for  it  is  a  part  also  of  our  decree,  that 
if  he  does  not  comply,  we  must  all  put  on  that  garb :  we  shall 
certainly  put  it  on  :  he  will  never  obey  :  we  shall  lament  the  loss 
of  to  many  days  which  might  have  been  employed  in  action— i^ 
I  am  not  afraid,  when  he  comes  to  hear  how  I  have  declared 
this  before-hand,  that,  for  the  sake  of  confuting  me,  he  should 
change  his    mind,   and   submit.      He   will    never  do  it;    will 
not  envy  me   this  glory;    will  cbuse  rather   that  you   should 
tbiok  me    wise,   than  him  modest — he  observes,  that  though 
it  would  have  been  better  to  send  no  message,  yet  some  good 
would  flow  from  it  to  the  republic ;   for  when  the  ambaaaa- 
dors  shall  make  the  report,  which  they  will  surely  make,  of 
Autonyms  refusal  to  obey   the  people  and  senate,  who  can  be 
so  perverse,    as  to  look  upon  him  any  longer  as  a  citizen?—* 
Wherefore  wait,  says  he,  with  patience,  citizens,  the  return  of 
the  ambassadors,  and  digest  the  inconvenience  of  a  few  days : 
if  on  their  return  they  bring  peace,  call  me  prejudiced  ;  if  war. 
provident.*' — Then,  after  assuring  them  of  his  perpetual  vigilance 
jfor  their  safety,  and  applauding  their  wonderful  alacrity  in  the 
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cause,  and  declariD^,  that  of  all  the  assemblies  which  be  bad 
seen,  he  had  never  known  so  full  an  one  as  the  present,  be  tbus 
concludes:  "  The  season  of  liberty  is  now  come,  my  i^ittzeos ; 
rnucli  later  indeed  than  became  the  people  of  Rome»  but  so  ripe 
now,  that  it  cannot  be  deferred  a  moment.  What  we  have  hi- 
therto suiTered  was  owing  to  a  kind  of  fatality,  which  we  have  borne 
as  well  as  we  could ;  but  if  any  such  case  should  happen  again, 
it  must  be  owing  to  ourselves  :  it  is  not  possible  for  the  people 
of  Rome  to^be  slaves,  whom  the  gods  have  destined  to  the  com- 
mand of  ail  nations:  the  affair  is  now  reduced  t(>  the  last  extre- 
mity; the  struggle  is  for  liberty:  it  is  your  part  either  to  con- 
quer, which  will  surely  be  the  fruit  of  your  piety  and  concord, 
or  to  suffer  any  thing  rather  than  live  slaves:  other  nations  may 
endure  slavery,  but  the  proper  end  and  business  of  the  Roman 
people  is  liberty." 

'^The  ambassadors  prepared  themselves  immediately  to  execute 
their  commission,  and  the  next  morning  early  set  forwards  to 
Antony,  though  Ser.  Sulpicius  was  in  a  very  declining  state  of 
health.  Various  were  the  speculations  about  the  success  of  thii 
message:  but  Antony  gained  one  certain  advantage  by  it,  of 
more  time,  either  to  press  the  siege  of  Modena,  or  take  such 
measures  as  fresh  accidents  might  offer:  nor  were  bis  friends 
without  hopes  of  drawing  from  it  some  pretence  for  openings 
treaty  with  him ;  so  as  to  give  room  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Csesarian 
faction  to  unite  themselves  against  the  senate  and  republics! 
party,  which  seemed  to  be  inspired  by  Cicero  with  a  resolution 
of  extinguishing  all  the  remains  of  the  late  tyranny.  For  this 
purpose  the  partisans  of  that  cause  were  endeavouring  to  obviste 
the  offence  which  might  be  given  by  Antony's  refusal  to  comply 
with  what  was  enjoined  ;  contriving  specious  answers  for  him, 
and  representing  them  as  a  reasonable  ground  of  at»  accommoda- 
tion, in  hopes  to  cool  the  ardour  of  the  city  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war:  Calenus  was  at  the  head  of  this  party,  who  kepts 
constant  correspondence  with  Antony,  and  took  care  to  publish 
such  of  bis  letters  as  were  proper  to  depress  the  hopes  and  courage 
of  his  adversaries,  and  keep  up  the  spirits  of  his  friends." 

Cicero,  therefore,  at  a  meeting  of  the  senate,  called,  in  this  in- 
terval, about  certain  matters  of  ordinary  form,  took  occasion  to 
rouse  the  zeal  of  the  assembly,  by  warning  them  of  the  mischief 
of  these  insinuations.  He  observed,  ••  That  the  affairs  then  pro- 
posed to  their  deliberation  were  of  little  consequence,  though 
necessary  in  the  common  course  of  public  business,  about  the 
Appian  way,  the  coin,  theLuperci,  which  would  easily  be  ad- 
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Jifsted  :  but  that  his  mind  was  called  oiBT  from  the  consideration 
ef  them  by  the  more  important  concerns  of  the  republic — that  he 
b^d  always  been  afraid  of  sending  the  embassy — and  now  erery 
body  saw  what  a  langour  the  expectation  of  it  had  caused  in 
peoples'  minds;  and  what  a  handle  it  had  given  to  the  practices 
of  thiose  who  grieved  to  see  the  senate  recovering  its  ancient 
authority;  the  people  united  with  them  ;  all  Italy  on  the  same 
tide;  their  armies  prepared;  their  generals  ready  to  take  the 
field— — who  feign    answers  for  Antony,  and  applaud  them,  as 
if  they  had  sent  ambassadors,  not  to  give,  but  to  receive  condi- 
Itons  from  him.*' — Then,  after  exposing  the  danger  and  iniquity 
of  such  practices,  aud   rnUying  the  principal   abettor  of  them, 
Calenus,  he  adds,  **  that  he,  who  ail  his  life  had  been  the  author 
•od  promoter  of  civil  peace ;  who  owed  whatever  he  was,  whatever 
be  had,  to  it;  his  honours,  interest,  dignity  ;  nay,  even  the  talents 
and  abilities  which  he  was  master  of:  yet  I,*'  says  he,  **  the  per- 
petual adviser  of  peace,  am  for  no  peace  with  Antony"— —where, 
perceiving  himself  to  be  heard  with  gr^at  attention,  he  proceeds 
to  explain  at  large  through  the  rest  of  his  speech — "  that  such 
m  peace  would  be  dishonourable,  dangerous,  and  could  not  pos« 
sibly  subsist. — He  exhorts  the  senate  therefore  to  be  attentive, 
prepared,  and  armed  before-hand,  so  as  not  to  be  caught  by  a 
smooth  or  a  suppliant  answer,  and  the  false  appearance  of  equity: 
that  Antony  must  do  every  thing  which   was  prescribed  to  him, 
before  he  cotdd  pretend  to  ask  any  thing  ;   if  not,  that  it  was  not 
the  senate  which  proclaimed  war  against  him,  but  he  against  the 
Roman  people.     But  for  you,  fathers,  I  give  you  warning,"  says 
be,  *'  the  question  before  you  concerns  the  liberty  of  the  people 
of  Rome,   which  is  entrusted  to  your  care;   it  concerns  the  lives 
and  t'ortones  of  every  honest  man;   it  concerns  your  own  autho« 
rity,  which  you  will  for  ever  lose,  if  you  do  not  retrieve  it  now. 
»      -I  admonish  you  too,  Pansa  ;  for  though  you  want  no  advice, 
io  which  you  excel,  yet  the  best  pilots  in  great  storms  are  fome* 
times  admonisheil  by  passengers:  neversufler  that  noble  provision 
of  arms  and   troops  which  you  have  made,  to  come  to  nothing: 
you  have  such  an   opportunity  before  you  as  no  man  ever  had; 
bjT  this  firmness  of  the  senate,  this  alacrity  of  the  equestrian  or- 
der, this  ardour  of  the  people,  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  free 
the  republic  fur  ever  from  fear  and  danger — .'* 

The  consuls,  in  the  mean  while,  were  taking  care,  that  the 
expectation  of  the  effect  of  the  embassy  should  not  supersede 
their  preparations  for  war ;  and  agreed  between  themselves,  that 
one  of  them  should  march  immediately  to  Gaul,  with  the  troops 
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vrh\cU  were  already  provided,  and  the  other  stay  bebiod  to  per- 
fect the  new  levies,  which  were  carried  on  with  great  succeis 
both  in  the  city  and  the  country:  for  all  the  capital  towoa  of  Italy 
were  vying  with  each  other  in  voluntary  contributioDS  of  money 
and  soldiers,  and  in  decrees  of  infamy  and  disgrace  to  those  who 
refused  to  list  themselves  into  the  public  service.     The  6rst  part 
fell  by  lot  to  Hirtius;  who,  though  but  lately  recovered  from  a 
dangerous  indisposition,  marched  away  without  loss  of  time  at 
the  head  of  n  brave  army  ;  and  particularly  of  the  two  legions,  tbe 
martial  and  the  fourth,  which  were   esteemed  the  flower  and 
strength  of  the  whole,  and  now  put  themselves  under  tbe  com- 
mand ami   auspices  of  the  consul.     With  these,  in  conjunction 
with  Octavius,  he  hoped  to  obstruct  all  the  designs  of  Antony, 
and  prevent  his  gaining  any  advantage  against  Brutds,  till  Pansa 
could  join  them,  which  would  make  them  superior  in  force,  and 
enable  them  to  give  him  battle  with  good  assurance  of  victory. 
He  contented  himself,  in  the  mean   while,    with  dispossessing 
Antony  of  some  of  his  posts ;  and  distressing  him,  by  straitening 
his  quarters,  and  opportunities  of  forage;  in  which  he  bad  some 
success,  as  he  signified  in  a  letter  to  his  colleague  Pansa,  which 
was  communicated   to  the  senate:  "I  have  possessed  myself,** 
says  he,  '*  of  Claterna,  and  driven  out  Antony's  garrison:  hit 
borse  were  routed  in  the  action,  and  some  of  them  slain:"  and, 
in  all  his  letters  to  Cicero,  he  assured  him,  that  he  would  under- 
take nothint^',  without  the  greatest  caution  :  in  answer,  probably, 
to  what  Cicero  was  constantly  inculcating,  not  to  expose  himself 
too  forwardly  till  Pansa  could  come  up  to  him. 

The  ambassadors  returned  about  the  beginning  of  February, 
having  been  retarded  somewhat  longer  than  they  intended,  by  tbe 
death  of  Ser.  Sulpicius;  which  happening  when  they  were  just 
arrived  at  Antony's  camp,  left  the  embassy  maimed  and  imper- 
fect, as  Cicero  says,  by  the  loss  of  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  three. 
The  report,  which  they  made  to  the  senate,  answered   exactly  in 
every  point   to  what  Cicero  had  foretold;  "that  Antony  would 
perform  no  part  of  what  was  required,  nor  suffer  them  even  to 
speak  with  Brutus,  but  continued  to  batter  the  town  witb^reit 
fury  in  their  presence;"  He  offered,  however,  some  conditioniof 
his  own,  which,  contrary  to  their  instructions,  they  were  weak 
enough  to  receive  from  him,  and  lay  before  the  senate;   tbepor- 
port  of  them   was,  *'  that  the  senate  should  assign   lands  and  re- 
wards to  all  his  troops,  and  confirm  all  the  other  grants  which  ht 
and  Dolabella  had  made  in  their  consulship;  that  all  his  decreet 
from  C<£sar'i  books  and  papers  should  stand  Grm :  that  do  ac- 
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count  should  be  demanded  of  the  money  taken  from  the  temple 
of  Opis;  nor  any  enquiry  made  into  the  conduct  of  the  seven 
commissioners,  created  to  divide  the  lands  to  the  veteran  soldiers ; 
and  that  his  judiciary  law  should  not  be  repealed.  On  these  terms 
he  oiTered  to  give  up  Cisalpine  Gaul,  provided,  that  he  might 
have  the  greater  Gaul  in  exchange  for  five  years,  with  an  army 
of  six  legions,  to  be  completed  out  of  the  troops  of  D.  Brutus.'* 

Pansa  summoned  the  senate  to  consider  the  report  of  the  am- 
bassadors ;  which  raised  a  general  indignation  through  the  city, 
and  gave  all  possible  advantage  to  Cicero,  towards  bringing  the 
house  into  his  sentiments:  but,  contrary  to  expectation,  he  found 
Calenus's  party  still  strong  enough  to  give  him  much  trouble,  and 
even  to  carry  some  points  against  him;  all  tending  to  soften  the 
rigour  of  his  motions,  and  give  them  a  turn  more  favourable  to<» 
vrards  Antony.  He  moved  the  senate  to  decree,  that  a  war,  or 
rebellion,  was  actually  commenced :  they  carried  it  for  a  tumult : 
be  urged  them,  to  declare  Antony  an  enemy  :  they  carried  it  for 
a  softer  term,  of  adversary  ;  he  proposed  that  all  persons  should 
be  prohibited  from  going  to  Antony ;  they  excepted  Varius  Co* 
tyla,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  who  was  then  in  the  senate,  taking 
notes  of  every  thing  which  passed.  In  these  votes,  Pansa  him-* 
aelf,  and  all  the  consular  senators  concurred:  even  L.  Ccssar,  who, 
though  a  true  friend  to  liberty,  yet,  being  Antony's  uncle,  thought 
himself  obliged  by  decency  to  vote  on  the  milder  side. 

But  Cicero,  in  his  turn,  easily  threw  out,  what  was  warmly 
pressed  on  the  other  side,  the  proposal  of  a  second  embassy :  and 
carried  likewise  the  main  question,  of  requiring  the  citizens  to 
change  their  ordinary  gown,  for  the  sa^m  or  habit  of  war :  hy 
which  they  decreed  the  thing,  while  they  rejected  the  name.  In 
all  decrees  of  this  kind,  the  consular  senators,  on  the  account  of 
their  dignity,  were  excused  from  changing  their  habit ;  but  Ci- 
cero, to  inculcate  more  sensibly  the  distress  of  the  republic,  re*- 
solved  to  wave  his  privilege,  and  wear  the  same  robe  with  the 
rest  of  the  city.  In  a  letter  to  Cassius,  he  gives  the  following 
short  account  of  the  state  of  things  at  this  time :  **  We  have  e;c- 
cellent  consuls,  but  most  shameful  consulars;  a  brave  senate; 
but  the  lower  they  are  in  dignity,  the  braver:  nothing  firmer  and 
better  than  the  people,  and  all  Italy  universally':  but  nothing 
more  detestable  and  infamous,  than  our  ambassadors,  Philip  and 
Piso:  who,  when  sent  only  to  carry  the  orders  of  the  senate  to 
Antony,  none  of  which  he  would  comply  with,  brought  back,  of 
their  own  accord,  intolerable  demands  from  him:  wherefore  al^ 
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the  world  now  flocks  about  me ;  and  I  am  grown  popular  ia  t 

salutary  cause/*  &c. 

The  senate  met  again  the  next  day,  to  draw  into  form,  andper- 
feet  what  had  been  resolved  upon  in  the  preceding  debate :  when 
Cicero,  in  a  pathetic  spi'ech,  took  occasion  to  expostulate  with 
them  for  their  imprudent  lenity  the  day  before:  **He  shewed  the 
absurdity  of  their  scruples  about  voting  a   civil  war:   that  the 
word  ^{^mz//^,  which  they  had  preferred,  either  carried  in  it  no 
real  difference,  or,  if  any,  implied  a  greater  perturbation  of  all 
things:  he  proved,  from  every  step  that  Antony  had  taken,  aad 
was  taking;  from   every  thing  which  the  senate,  the  people,  the 
towns  of  Italy  were  doin.'r  and  decreeing  against  hini,   that  tbej 
were  truly  and  properly  io  a  state  of  civil  war;  the  fifth  whicb 
had  happened  in  their  memory,  and  the  most  desperate  of  tbem 
all,  being  the  first  which  was  ever  raised,  not  by  a  dissensioaof 
parties  contending  for  a  superiority  in  the  republic,  but  against  an 
union  of  all   parties,  to  enslave  and  oppress  the  republic.     He 
proceeds  to  expostulate  with  Calenus,  for  his  obstinate  adherence 
to  Antony,  and  exposes  the  weakness  of  his  pretende4  plea  for  it; 
a  love  of  peace,  and  concern  for  the  lives  of  the  citizens.— He 
puts  him  in  mind,  that  there  was  no  jqster  cause  of  taking  arms, 
than  to  repel  slavery:  that  several  other  causes  indeed  were  just, 
but  this  necessary;  unless  he  did  not  take  himself  to  be  affected 
by  it,  for  the  hopes  of  sharing  the  dominion  with  Antony;  ifscH 
he  was  doubly  mistaken;  first,  for  preferring  a  private  interest  to 
the  public ;  secondly,  for  thinking  any  thing  secure,  or  worth  en- 
joying, in  a  tyranny  ; — That  a  regard  for  the  safety  of  citizens  wts 
a  laudable  principle,  if  he  meant  the  good,  the  useful,  the  friend^ 
to  their  country :  but  if  he  meant  to  save  those  who,  though  citi- 
zens by  nature,  were  enemies  by  choice;    what  difference  was 

there  between  him  and  such  citizens  ? That  their  ancestors  had 

quite  another  notion  of  the  care  of  citizens ;  and  when  Scipio 
Nasica  slew  Tiberius  Gracchus,  when  Qpiroiuaslew  Caiua  6rac« 
phus,  when  MariuskilledSaturninus,  they  were  all  followed  bythi 
'greatest  and  the  best  both  of  the  senate  and  the  people; — Tbik 
the  difference  between  Calenus's  opinion  and  bis  was  not  trifling, 
or  about  a  trifling  matter;  the  wishing  well  only  to  this  or  thai 
man;  that  he  wished  well  to  Bfutus;  Calenus  to  Antony;  be 
wished  to  see  a  colony  of  Rome  preserved;  Calenus  to  see  it 
stormed  :  that  Calenus  could  npt  deny  this,  who  was  contriving 
all  sorts  of  delay,  which  could  distress  Brutus,  and  strengtbeo 
Antony — ."  He  then,  addressed  himself  to  the  other  consulari, 
and  reproached  them  for  their  shameful  behaviour  the  day  before, 
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an  voting  for  a  second  embassy,  and  said,  "  that  when  the  am- 
bassadors were,  sent  against   his  judgment,  he  comforted  himself 
with  imagining,  that,  as  soon  as  they  should  return,  despised  and 
rejected  by  Antony,   and  inform  the  senate,  that  he  would  nei- 
neitber  retire   from  Gaul,  nor  quit  the  siege  of  Modena,  nor 
even  suffer  them  to  speak  with  Brutus;  that,  out  of  indignation, 
ihey  should   all  arm  themselves  immediately  in  the  defence  of 
Brutus;  but,  on   the  contrary,  they  were  grown  more. dispirited, 
to  hear  of  Antony's  audaciousness;  and  their  ambassadors,    in- 
stead of  courage,  which  they  ought  to  have  brought,  had  brought 
back   nothing   but  fear  to  them.    "Good  gods,*'  says  he,  *'  what 
is  become  of  the  virtue  of  our  ancestors? — When  Popilius  was 
sent  ancibassador  to  Antiocbus,  and  ordered  him,  in  the  name  of 
the  senate,   to   depart  from  Alexandria,   which  he  was  then  be- 
sieging ;  upon  the  king's  deferring  to  answer,  and  contriving  de- 
lays, he  drew  a  circle  round  him  with  his  staff,  and  bade  him  give 
bis  answer  instantly,  before  he  stirred  out  of  that  place,  or  he 
urould  return  to  the  senate  without  it He  then  recites  and  ridi- 
cules the   several  demands   made  by  Antony;  their  arrogance, 
stupidity,  absurdity  :  and  reproves  Piso  and  Philip,  men  of  such 
dignity,  for  the  meanness  of  bringing  back  conditions,  when  they 
were  sent  only  to  carry  commands.— He  complains,   that  they 
p9id    more  respect  to  Antony's  ambassador,   Cotyla,   that  he  to 
theirs:  for,  instead  of  shutting  the  gates  of  the  city  against  him 
as   they   ought  to  have  done,   they  admitted  him  into  that  very 
temple  where  the  senate  tiien  sat;  where,  the  day  before,  he  was 
taking  notes  of  what  every  man  said,  and  was  caressed,  invited, 
and  entertained   by  some  of  the  principal  senators,  who  had  too 
little  regard  to  their  dignity,   too  much  to  their  danger.    But 
what   after  all  was  the  danger,  which  must  end  either  in  liberty 
or  death  ?  the  one  always  desirable,  the  other  unavoidable  :  while 
to  fly  from  death  basely,  was  worse   than  death  itself. — That  it 
used  to   be  the  character  of  consular  senators,  to  be  vigilant,  at<* 
tentive,   always  thinking,  doing,  or  proposing  something  for  the 
good   of  the  public:  that   he   remembered  old  Scaevola,  in  the 
Marsic   war,   how,  in  the  extremity  of  age,  oppressed  with  years 
and   infirmities,  he  gave  free  access  to  every  body;  was  never 
seen  in    his  bed;  always  the  first  in  the  senate:  he  wished  that 
they  would  all  imitate  such  industry  ;  or,  at  least,  not  envy  those 
who  did:  that,  since  they  had  now  suffered  a  six  years  slavery,  a 
longer  term    than   honest  and  industrious  slaves  used  to  serve ; 
what  watchings,  what  solicitude,  what  pains  ought  they  to  refuse, 
(or   the  sake  of  giving  liberty  to  the  Roman  |)eople.^"    He  con* 
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eludes,  by  adding  a  clause  to  their  last  decree  ;  **  to  grant  pardon 
and  impunity  to  all  who  should  desert  Antony,  and  return  to  their 
duty  by  the  fifteenth  of  March  :  or,  if  any  who  continued  with 
him,  should  do  any  service  worthy  of  reward,  that  one  or  both 
the  consuls  should  take  the  first  opportunity  to  move  the  senate 
in  their  favour  :  but  if  any  person  from  this  time  should  go  over 
to  Antony,  except  Cotyla,  that  the  senate  would  consider  him  as 
an  enemy  to  his  country/' 

The  public  debates  being  thus  adjusted,  Pansa  called  thesentte 
together   again  the  next  day,  to    deliberate    on    some    proper 
hpnours  to  be  decreed  to  the  memory  of  Ser.Sulpicius,  who  died 
upon  the  embassy  :^-He  spoke  largely  in  his  praise,  and  advised 
to   pay  him  all  the  honours   which   had  ever  been  decreed  t0 
any  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country:  a 
public  funeral,   sepulchre,   and  statue.      Serviliua,   who  spoke 
next,  agreed  to  a  funeral  and  monument,  but  was  against  a  sta- 
tue, as  due  only  to  those  who  had  been  killed  by  violence,  in 
the  discharge  of  their  embassies.     Cicero  was  not  content  with 
.this,  but,  out  of  private  interest  to  the  man,  as  well  as  a  regard 
to  the  public  service,  resolved  to  have  all  the  honours  paid  to 
him  which  the  occasion  could  possibly  justify  :  in  answer  there- 
fore to  Servilius,  he  shewed,  with  his  usual  eloquence,  that  "the 
case  of  Sulpicius  was  the  same  with  the  case  of  those  who  had 
been  killed  on  the  account  of  their  emj^assies  :  that  the  embassy 
itself  had  killed  him  :  that  he  set  out  upon  it  in  so  weak  a  coo* 
dition,  that,  though  he  had  some  hopes  of  contiing  to  Antony, 
he  had  none  of  returning;  and,  when  he  was  just  arrived  to  the 
congress,  expired  in  the  very  act  of  executing  his  commission: 
that  it  was  not  the  manner,  but  the  cause  of  the  death,  which 
their  ancestors  regarded  :  if  it  was  caused  by  the  embassy,  they 
granted  a  public  monument;  to  encourage  their  fellow  citizens,  in 
dangerous  wars,  to  undertake  that  employment  with  cheerfulness: 
that  several  statues  had  been  erected  on  that  account,  which  none 
had  ever  merited  better  than  Sulpicius;— — that  there  conld  be 
no  doubt,  but  that  the  embassy  had  killed  him  ;  and  that  he  had 
carried  out  death  along  with  him,  which  he  might  have  escaped 
by  staying  at  home,  under  the  care  of  his  wife  and  children— : 
but,  when  he  saw  that,  if  he  did  not  obey  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  he  should  be  unlike  to  himself;  and,  if  he  did  obey,  must 
necessarily  lose  his  life;  he  chose,  in  so  critical  a  state  of  the 
republic,  rather  to  die,  than  seem  to  decline  any  service  which 
he  could  possibly  do :  that  he  had  many  opportunities  of  refresh^ 
ing  and|  reposing  himself  in  the  cities  through  vvbicb  be  passed. 
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and  was  pressed  to  it  by  his  colleagues  ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  dis- 
temper, persevered  to  death  in  the  resolution  of  urgiug  his  jour- 
ney, and  hastening  to  perform  the  commands  of  the  senate : 

that,  if  they  recollected  how  he  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself 
from  the  task,  when  it  was  first  moved  in  the  senate,  they  must 
Deeds  think,  that  this  honour  to  him,  when  dead,  was  but  a  ne- 
cessary amends  for  the  injury  which  they  had  done  to  him  when 
living  :  for,  though  it  was  harsh  to  be  said,  yet  he  must  say  it, 
that  it  was  they  who  had  killed  him,  by  over-ruling  his  excuse, 
vhen  (hey  saw  it  grounded,  not  on  ^  feigned,  but  a  real  sickness: 
and  when,  to  their  remonstrance,  the  consul  Pansa  joined  bis 
exhortation,  with  a  gravity  and  force  of  speech,  which  bis  ears 
had  not  learned  to  bear :  then,"  says  he,  '*  he  took  his  son  and 
me  aside,  and  professed,  tliat  he  could  not  help  preferring  your 
authority  to  his  own  life:  we,  through  admiration  of  bis  virtue, 
durst  not  veitture  to  oppose  his  will :  his  son  was  tenderly  mov- 
ed, nor  was  ny  concern  much  less;  yet  both  of  us  were  obliged 
to  give  way  to  the  greatness  of  his  mind,  and  the  force  of  his 
reasoning;  when,  to  the  joy  of  you  all,  he  promised  that  he 
would  do  whatever  you  prescribed,  nor  would  decline  the  danger 
of  tiiat  vote,  of  which  he  himself  had  been  the  proposer : — restore 
life  therefore  to  him,  from  whom  you  have  taken  it:  for  the  life 
of  the  dead  is  in  the  memory  of  the  living:  take  care,  that  he, 
whom  you  unwillingly  sent  to  his  death,  receive  an  immortality 
from  you  :  for,  if  you  decree  a  statue  to  him  in  the  rostra,  the 
remembrance  of  his  embassy  will  remain  to  all  posterity — .'* 
Then,  after  illustrating  the  great  virtues,  talents,  and  excellent 
character  of  Sulpicius,  he  observes,  *'  that  all  these  would  be  per- 
petuated by  their  own  merit  and  effects,  and  that  the  statue  was 
the  monument  rather  of  the  gratitude  of  the  senate,  than  of  the 
man  ;  of  a  public,  rather  than  of  a  private  signification  :  an  eter- 
nal testimony  of  Antony's  audaciousness;  of  his  waging  an  im- 
pious war  against  his  country;  of  his  rejecting  the  embassy  of 
the  senate — .*'  For  which  reason,  he  proposed  a  decree,  "  that 
a  statue  of  brass  be  erected  to  him  in  the  rostra,  by  order  of  the 
senate,  and  the  cause  inscribed  on  the  base,  that  he  died  in  the 
service  of  the  republic ;  with  an  area  of  five  feet  on  all  sides  of  it, 
for  his  children  and  posterity  to  see  the  shews  of  gladiators: — 
that  a  magnificent  funeral  should  be  made  for  him  at  the  public 
charge,  and  the  consul  Pansa  should  assign  him  a  place  of  burial, 
in  the  Esquiline  field,  with  an  area  of  thirty  feet  every  way,  to 
be  granted  publicly,  as  a  sepulchre  for  himy  his  children,  and 
posterity." — The  senate  agreed  to  what  Cicero  desired ;  and  the 
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statue  itself,  as  wc  are  told  by  a  writer  of  the  third  century,  re- 
mained to  his  time  in  the  rostra  of  Augustus. 

Sulpicius  was  of  a  noble  and  patrician  family,  of  the  same  age, 
.  the  same  studies,  and  the  same  principles  with  Cicero,  with 
whom  he  kept  up  a  perpetual  friendship.  They  went  through 
their  exercises  together  when  young,  both  at  Rome,  and  at 
Rhodes,  in  the  celebrated  school  of  Molo:  whence  he  became  an 
eminent  pleader  of  causes,  and  passed  through  all  ttie  great  offices 
of  the  state,  with  a  singular  reputation  of  wisdom,  learning,  and 
integrity:  a  constant  admirer  of  the  modesty  of  the  ancients, 
and  a  reprover  of  the  insolence  of  his  own  times.  When  he  could 
not  arrive  at  the  first  degree  of  fame,  as  an  orator,  he  resolved  to 
excel  in  what  was  next  to  it,. the  character  of  a  lawyer  ;  chusinjr 
rather  to  be  the  first,  in  the  second  art,  than  the  second  only  in 
the  first :  leaving  therefore  to  his  friend  Cicero  the  field  of  elo- 
quence, he  contented  himself  with  such  a  share  of  it,  as  was  suf- 
ficient to  suatain  and  adorn  the  profes»ion  of  the  law.  In  this 
he  succeeded  to  his  wish;  and  was  far  superior  to  all  who  bid 
ever  professed  it  in  Rome;  being  the  first  who  reduced  it  to  a 
proper  science,  or  rational  system:  and  added  light  and  method 
to  that  which  all  others  before  him  had  taught  darkly  and  cod- 
fusedly.  Nor  was  his  knowledge  confined  to  the  external  forrof, 
or  the  eflects  of  the  municipal  laws ;  but  enlarged  by  a  compre* 
hensive  view  of  universal  equity,  which  he  made  the  interpreter 
of  its  sanctions,  and  the  rule  of  all  hisdecisions  :  yet  be  was  always 
better  pleased  to  put  an  amicable  end  to  a  controversy,  than  to 
direct  a  process  at  law.  In  his  political  behaviour  be  was  always 
a  friend  to  peace  and  liberty  ;  moderating  the  violence  of  oppo- 
site parties,  and  discouraging  every  step  towards  civil  dissension; 
and,  in  the  late  war,  was  so  busy  contriving  projects  pf  accom- 
modation, that  he  gained  the  name  of  the  peace-maker.  Through 
a  natural  timidity  of  temper,  confirmed  by  a  profession  and  course 
of  life  averse  from  arms,  though  he  preferred  Pompey*s  cause  as 
the  best,  he  did  not  care  to  fight  for  it;  but,  taking  Caesar's  to  be 
the  strongest,  sufi'ered  his  son  to  follow  that  camp,  whilst  he 
himself  continued  quiet  and  neuter:  for  this  he  was  honoured  bv 
Caesar,  yet  could  never  be  induced  to  approve  his  government. 
From  the  time  of  Caesar's  death,  he  continued  still  to  advise  and 
promote  all  measures  which  seemed  likely  to  establish  the  public 
concord;  and  died  at  last,  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  very  act  and 
office  of  peaee-making. 

The  senate  had  heard  nothing  of  Brutus  Vfid  Cassiuf  from  tke 
time  of  theiT  leaving  Italy^  till  Brutus  now  sent  public  letters  to 
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the  consuls,  giving  a  partictilar  account  of  his  success  against 
Antony*8  brother  Cains,  in  securing  Macedonia,  Illyricum,  and 
Greece,  with  all  the  several  armies  in  those  countries^  to  the  in* 
terests  of  the  republic:  that  C.  Antony  was  retired  to  ApollOnia, 
with  seven  cohorts;  where  a  good  account  would  soon  be  given 
of  him:  that  a  legion  under  L.  Piso  had  surrendered  itself  to 
young  Cicero,  the  commander  of  his  horse :  that  Dolabella's  horse» 
which  was  marching  in  two  separate  bodies  towards  Syria,  the 
one  in  Thessaly,  the  other  in  Macedonia,  had  deserted  their  lead* 
era,  and  joined  themselves  to  him  :  that  Vatinius  had  opened  the 
gates  of  Dyrrachium  to  him,  and  given  up  the  town,  with  bis 
troops,  into  his  hands:  that  in  all  these  transactions,  Q.  Horten* 
sius,  the  proconsul  of  Macedonia,  had  been  particularly  service- 
able, in  disposing  the  provinces  and  their  armies  to  declare  for  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

Pansa  no  sooner  received  the  letters,  than  he  summoned  the 
senate,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  contents;  which  raised  an  in- 
credible joy  through  the  whole  city:  after  the  leffers  were  read, 
Pansa  spoke  largely  in  the  praises  of  Brutus;  extolled  his  con- 
duct and  services;  and  moved,  that  public  honours  and  thanks 
should  be  decreed  to  him  :  and  then,  according  to  his  custom, 
called  upon  his  father-in-law,  Calenus,  to  declare  his  sentiments 
the  first;  who,  in  a  premeditated  speech,  delivered  from  writing, 
acknowledged  Brutus's  letters  to  be  well  and  properly  drawn ;  but 
since  what  he  had  done,  was  done  without  any  commission  and 
public  authority,  that  he  should  be  required  to  deliver  up  bis 
forces  to  the  orders  of  the  senate,  or  the  proper  governors  of  the 

provinces .      Cicero  spoke  next,  and  began  with  giving  the 

thanks  of  the  house  to  Pansa,  for  calling  them  together  on  that 
day,  when  they  had  no  expectation  of  it;  and  notdeferringa  mo- 
ment to  give  them  a  share  of  the  joy  which  Brutus*s  letters  had 
brought.  He  observes,  that  Pansa,  by  speaking  so  largely  in  the 
praise  of  Brutus,  had  shewn  that  to  be  true,  which  he  had  always 
taken  to  be  so,  that  no  man  ever  envied  another*s  virtue,  who  was 
conscious  of  his  own  :  that  he  had  prevented  him,  to  whom,  from 
bis  intimacy  with  Brutus,  that  task  seemed  particularly  to  belong, 
from  saying  so  much  as  he  intended  on  that  subject then,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Calenus,  he  ask^,  what  could  be  the  meaning 
of  that  perpetual  war  which  he  declared  against  the  Brutus*s  ? 
why  he  alone  was  always  opposing,  when  every  one  else  was  al- 
most adoring    them? that    to  talk  of  Brutus*s  letters   being 

rightly  drawn,  was  not  to  praise  Brutus,  but  his  secretary — when 
did  be  ever  hear  of  a  decree  in  that  stile,  that  letters  were  pro- 

Voh.  II.  No.  54.  2  E 
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perly  written  :  yet  the  expression  did  not  fall  from  bina  by  cbtocei 

but  was  designed,  premeditated,  and  brought  in  writing »   He 

exhorts  him  to  consult  with  his  son-in-law  Pansa  oftener  than 
with  himself,  if  he  would  preserve  bis  character :  professes,  that 
he  could  not  help  pitying  him,  to  bear  it  gifen  out  among  the 
people,  that  there  was  not  a  second  vote  on  the  side  of  bim,  who 
gave  the  first;  which  would  be  the  case,  he  believed,  in  that  day's 
debate.  You  would  take  away,  says  he,  the  legions  from  Brutus, 
even  those  which  be  has  drawn  off  from  the  traitorous  designs  of 
C.  Antony,  and  engaged  by  bis  own  authority  in  the  public  ser- 
vice: you  would  have  bim  sent  once  more,  as  it  were,  into  ha** 
nishment,  naked  and  forlorn:  but  for  yen,  fathers,  ifeveryoo 
betray  or  desert  Brutus,  what  citizen  will  you  honour?  whom 
will  you  favour  ?  unless  you  think  those,  who  offer  kingly  dia- 
dems, worthy  to  be  preserved ;  those  whoabolish  the  name  of  kin^, 
to  be  abandoned.  He  proceeds  to  display,  wkb  great  force,  the 
merit  and  praises  of  Brutus;  his  moderation,  mildnesa;  patieoce 
of  injuries:  M>w  studiously  he  had  avoided  every  slep^  which 
could  give  a  handle  to  civil  tumults;  quitting  the  city  ;  living  re^ 
tired  in  the  country ;  forbidding  the  resort  of  friends  to  biro  ;  and 
leaving  Italy  itself,  lest  any  cause  of  war  sbould  arise  on  bis  ac 
count-^^that  as  long  as  he  saw  the  senate  disposed  to  bear  eve^ 
thing,  he  was  resolved  to  bear  too  ;  but  when  he  perceived  them 
inspired  with  a  spirit  of  liberty,  he  then  exerted  himself  to  pro- 
vide them  succours  to  defend  it — :  that  if  he  had  not  defeated  the 
desperate  attempts  of  C.  Antony,  they  had  lost  Macedonia,  Iliy- 
ricum,  and  Greece;  the  last  of  which  afforded  either  a  coromodi- 
ous  retreat  to  Antony,  when  driven  out  of  Italy,  or  the  best  op- 
portunity of  invading  it;  which  now,  by  Brututf*s  management, 
being  strougly  provided  with  troops,  stretched  out  its  arms,  as  it 
were,  and  offered  its  help  to  Italy.  That  Caius*8  march  through 
the  provinces  was,  to  plunder  the  allies,  to  scatter  waste  and  deso- 
lation wherever  he  passed,  toemploy  the  armies  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple against  the  people  themselves:  whereas  Brutus  made  it  a  law 
wheresoever  he  came,  to  dispense  light,  hope,  and  security  to  all 
around  him  :  in  short,  that  the  one  gathered  forces  to  presence, 
the  other  to  overturn  the  republic:  that  the  soldiers  themselves 
could  judge  of  this,  as  well  as  the  senate  ;  as  they  bad  declared, 
by  their  desertion  of  C.  Antony,  who  by  that  tiiue  either  was, or 
would  soon  be,  Brutus^s  prisoner — that  there  was  no  apprehension 
of  danger  from  Brutus*s  power ;  that  his  legions,  his  mercenaries, 
bis  horse,  and  above  all,  himself  was  wholly  theiis  ;  formed  for 
the  service  of  the  republic,  as  well  by  his  own  excellent  virtue, 
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«8  a  kind  of  fatality  derived  from  bis  ancestors,  both  on  the  fa« 
Cher's  and  the  mother's  side — that  none  could  ever  blame  hiQ;i  foiir 
any  thing,  unless  for  too  great  a  backwardness  and  aversion  to 
war.  and  his  not  humouring  the  ardour  of  all  Italy  in  their  eager 
Abirst   of  liberty — that  it  was  a  vain  fear,  which  some  pretended 
to  entertain,  that  the  veterans  would  be  disgusted  to  see  Brutus  at 
the  head  of  an  army;  as  if  there  were  any  difference  between  his 
i^my,  and  the  armies  of  Hirtius,  Pansa,  D.  Brutus,  Octavius;  all 
which   had  severally  received  public  honours  for  their  defence  of 
the  people  of  Rome :  that  M.  Brutus  could  not  be  more  suspected 
/by  the  veterans,  than  Decimus;  for  though  theactoftbeBrutus's, 
and   the   praise  of  it,  was  common  to  them  both,  yet  those  whp 
disapproved  it,   were  more  angry  with  Decimus;  as  thinking 
him,   of  all  others,  the  last  who  ought  to  have  done  it:  yet  what 
.were  all  their  armies  now  doing,  but  relieving  Decimus  from  the 
siege? — that  if  there  was  any  real  danger  from  Brutus,  Pansa's  sa- 
gacity would   easily  find  it  out :  but  as  they  had  just  now  heard 
from  his  own  mouth,  he  was  so  far  from  thinking  his  army  to  be 
dangerous,  that   he  looked  upon  it  as  the  firmest  support  of  the 
commonwealth — that  it  was  the  constant  art  of  the  disaffected, 
to  oppose   the  name  of  the  veterans  to  every  good  design:  that 
be  was   always    ready   to   encourage  their  valour,    but   would 
never  endure  their  arrogance.     Shall  we,  says   he,  who  are  now 
breaking  off  the  shackles  of  our  servitude,  be  discouraged,  if  any 
one  tells  us,  that  the  veterans  will  not  have  it  so? — let  that,  then, 
come  out  from  me  at  last,  which  is  true,  and  becoming  my  char- 
acter to  speak ;  that  if  the  resolutions  of  this  body  must  be  govern- 
ed by  the  will  of  the  veterans;  if  all  our  words  and  acts  must  be 
regulated  by  their  humour,  then  it  is  high  time  to  wish  for  death, 
which  to  Roman  citizens  was  ever  preferable  to  slavery — that 
since  90  many  chances  of  death  surrounded  them  all  both  day  and 
Qight,  it  was  pot  the  part  of  a  man,  much  less  of  a  Roman,  to 
scruple  the  giving  up  that  breath  to  his  country,  which  he  must 
necessarily  give  up   to  nature — that  Antony  was  the  single  and 
common  enemy  of  them  all ;  though  he  had  indeed  his  brother 
J^ucius  with  him,  who  seemed  to  be  born  on  purpose,  that  Mar- 
cus  might  not  be  the  most  infamous  of  all  mortals:  that  had  a 
crew  also  of  desperate  villains  gaping  after  the  spoils  of  the  re- 
public— thai   the   army   of  Brutus  was  provided  against  these; 
^hose  sole  will,  thought,  and  purpose  was,  to  protect  the  senate, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  people— who,   after  trying  in  vain,  what 
patience   would  do,  found  it  necessary  at  last  to  oppo^  force  to 
force — that  they  ought,  therefore,  to  grant  the  same  privilege  to 
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M.  Brutus,  which  they  had  granted  before  to  Deciroiis,  and  to 
Octavius;  and  confirm,  by  public  authority,  what  be  had  been 
doing  for  them  by  his  private  counsel/*— >For  which  purpose  be 
proposed  the  following  decree — •*  Whereas  by  the  pains,  counsel, 
industry,  virtue,  of  Q.  Caepio  Brutus,  proeonsul,  in  the  utmost 
distress  of  the  republic,  the  province  of  Macedonia,  Illy ricDOi, 
and  Greece,  with  all  their  legions,  armies,  and  horae,  are  now  id 
the  power  of  the  consuls,  senate,  and  people  of  Rome;  that  Q. 
Cspio  Brutus,  proconsul,  has  acted  therein  well,  and  for  the  good 
of  the  republic;  agreeably  to  his  character,  the  dignity  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  to  his  usual  manner  of  serving  the  commonwealth:  and 
that  his  conduct  is  and  ever  will  be  acceptable  to  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome.  That  Q.  C^pio  Brutus,  proconsul,  be  ordered  to 
protect,  guard,  and  defend  the  province  of  Macedonia,  Illyricum, 
and  all  Greece,  and  command  that  army,  which  he  himself  had 
raised:  that  whatever  money  he*  wants  for  military  service,  be 
may  use  and  take  it  from  any  part  of  the  public  revenues,  wbere 
it  can  best  be  raised;  or  borrow  it  where  be  thinks  proper;  and 
impose  contributions  of  grain  and  forage;  and  take  care  to  draw 
all  his  troops  as  near  to  Italy  as  possible  :  and  whereas  it  appears 
by  the  letters  of  Q,  Csepio  Brutus,  proconsul,  that  the  public 
service  has  been  greatly  advanced,  by  the  endeavours  and  virtue 
of  Q.  Hortensius,  proconsul;  and  that  he  concerted  all  his  met- 
aures  with  Q.  Caepio  Brutus,  proconsul,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
Commonwealth;  that  Q.  Hortensius,  proconsul,  has  acted  therein 
rightly,  regularly,  and  for  the  public  good  ;  and  that  it  is  the  will 
of  the  senate,  that  Q.  Hortensius,  proconsul,  with  bis  questors, 
pro-questors,  and  lieutenants,  hold  theprovinceof  Macedonia,  till 
a  successor  be  appointed  by  the  senate.'* 

Cicero  sent  this  speech  to  Brutus,  with  that  also  which  he  made 
on  the  first  of  January  ;  of  which  Brutus  says,  in  answer  to  him, 
I  have  read  your  two  orations,  the  one  on  the  first  of  January,  the 
other  on  the  subject  of  my  letters,  against  Calenus  :  you  expect 
now,  without  doubt,  that  I  should  praise  them  :  I  am  at  a  lots 
what  to  praise  the  most  in  them  :  your  courage,  or  your  abilities; 
J  allow  you  uow,  in  earnest,  to  call  them  Philippics,  as  you  inti- 
mated jocosely  in  a  former  letter."— Thus  the  name  of  Philippics, 
which  seems  to  bave  been  thrown  out  at  first  in  gaiety  and  jest 
only,  being  taken  up  and  propagated  by  his  friends,  became  at 
lest  the  fixed  and  stan^iing  title  of  these  orations:  whiqh  yet  for 
several  ages  were  called,  we  find,  indifferently  either  Phiiippicsor 
Autouiana.    Brqtiis  declared  himself  so  well  pleased  with  these 
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two»  which  he  bad  seen,  that  Cicero  promised  to  send  him  after- 
wards all  the  rest. 

Brutus,  when  he  first  left  Italy,  sailed  directly  for  Athens 
where  he  spent  some  time  in  concerting  measures,  how  to  make 
himself  master  of  Greece  and  Macedonia  ;  which  was  the  great 
^design  he  had  in  view.  Here  he  gathered  about  him  all  the 
^joung  nobility  and  gentry  of  Rome,  who,  for  the  opportunity  of 
their  education,  had  been  sent  to  this  celebratetl  seat  of  learning; 
but,  of  them  all,  be  took  the  most  notice  of  young  Cicero,  and, 
after  a  little  acquaintance,  grew  very  fond  of  him  ;  admiring  bis 
parts  and  virtue,  and  surprised  to  find,  in  one  so  young,  such  a 
generosity  and  greatness  of  mind,  with  such  an  aversion  to  ty- 
ranny. He  made  him,  therefore,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  though 
he  was  but  twenty  years  old ;  gave  him  the  command  of  his  horse ; 
and  employed  him  in  several  commissions  of  great  trust  and  im- 
portance, in  all  which  the  young  man  signalized  both  his  courage 
and  conduct,  and  behaved  with  great. credit  to  himself,  great  sa- 
tisfaction to  his  general,  and  great  benefit  to  the  public  service ; 
as  Brutus  did  him  the  justice  to  signify,  both  in  his  private  and 
public  letters  to  Rome.  In  writing  to  Cicero,  "  Your  son,*'  says 
he,  *'  recommends  himself  to  me  so  efiectually  by  his  industry, 
patience,  activity,  greatness  of  mind,  and,  in  short,  by  every  duty, 
chat  he  seems  never  to  drop  the  remembrance  of  whose  son  he  is  : 
wherefore,  since  it  is  not  possible  for  roe  to  make  you  love  him 
more  than  you  do  already,  yet  allow  thus  much  to  my  judgment, 
as  to  persuade  yourself,  that  he  will  have  no  occasion  lo  borrow 
any  share  of  your  glory,  in  order  to  obtain  his  father's  honours — .*' 
This  account,  given  by  one  who  was  no  flatterer,  may  be  consi« 
dered  as  the  real  character  of  the  youth:  which  is  confirmed, 
likewise,  by  what  Lentulus  wrote  of  him  about  the  same  time: 
*'  I  could  not  see  your  son,"  snys  he,  "  when  I  was  last  with  Bru- 
tus, because  he  was  gone  with  the  horse  into  winter  quarters: 
but,  by  my  faith,  it  gives  me  great  joy  for  your  sake,  for  his,  and 
especially  my  own,  that  he  is  in  such  esteem  and  reputation:  for 
as  be  is  your  son,  and  worthy  of  you,  I  cannot  but  look  upon  him 
as  my  brother." 

Cicero  was  so  full  of  the  greater  affairs,  which  were  the  sub- 
ject of  his  letters  to  Brutus,  that  he  had  scarce  leisure  to  take  no^ 
tice  of  what  was  said  about  bis  son  ;  he  just  touches  it,  however, 
in  one  or  two  letters  :  "  As  to  my  son,  if  his  merits  be  as  great 
as  you  write,  I  rejoice  at  it  as  much  as  I  ought  to  do:  or  if  you 
magnify  it  out  of  love  to  him,  even  that  gives  me  an  incredible 
^oy,  to  perceive  that  he  is  beloyed  by  ypu.*'    Again;  **  1  desire 
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you,  my  dear  Brutufi,  to  keep  my  son  with  you  as  much  as  potsU 
ble:  he  will  find  no  better  school  of  virtue,  than  in  the  contem- 
plation and  imitation  of  you.** 

Though  Brutus  intimated  nothing  in  his  public  letters  but  what 
was  prosperous  and  encouraging,  yet  in  his  private  accounts  to 
Cicero,  he  signified  a  great  want  of  money  and  recruits,  and  beg- 
ged to  be  supplied  with  both  from  Italy,  especially  with  recruits; 
either  by  a  vote  of  the  senate,  or,  if  that  could  not  be  bad,  by 
some  secret  management,  without  the  privity  of  Pansa;  to  which 
Cicero  answered,  '*  You  tell  me  that  you  want  two  necessary 
things,  recruits  and  money:  it  is  difficult  to  help  yoo.  I  know 
no  other  way  of  raising  money  which  can  be  of  use  to  you,  but 
what  the  senate  has  decreed,  of  borrowing  it  from  the  cities.  As 
to  recruits,  I  do  not  see  what  can  be  done;  for  Pansa  is  so  far 
from  granting  any  share  of  his  army  or  recruits  to  you,  that  he 
is  even  uneasy  to  see  so  many  volunteers  going  over  to  you  :  bis 
reason,  I  take  it,  is,  that  he  thinks  no  forces  too  great  for  the 
demands  of  our  affairs  in  Italy  :  for  as  to  what  many  suspect,  that 
be  has  no  mind  to  see  you  too  strong,  I  have  no  suspicion  of  it" 
— — Pansa  se^ms  to  have  been  much  in  the  right,  for  refusing  to 
part  with  any  of  his  troops  out  of  Italy,  where  the  stress  of  the 
war  now  lay,  on  the  success  of  which  the  fate  of  the  whole  re- 
public depended. 

But  there  came  news  of  a  dilTerent  kind,  about  the  same  time 
to  Rome,  of  Dolabella's  successful  exploits  in  Asia.  He  left  the 
city,  as  it  is  said  above,  before  the  expiration  of  his  consulship, 
to  possess  himself  of  Syria,  which  had  been  allotted  to  him  by 
Antony's  management;  and,  taking  his  way  through  Greece  and 
Macedonia,  to  gather  what  money  and  troops  he  could  raise  ia 
those  countries,  he  passed  over  into  Asia,  in  hopes  of  inducing 
that  province  to  abandon  Trebonius,  and  declare  for  him :  having 
sent  his  emissaries,  therefore,  before  him,  to  prepare  for  his  re- 
ception, he  arrived  before  Smyrna,  where  Trebonius  resided, 
without  any  shew  of  hostility,  or  forces  sufficient  to  give  any 
great  alarm,  pretending  to  desire  nothing  more  than  a  free  pas- 
sage through  the  country  to  his  own  province.  Trebonius  refus- 
ed to  admit  him  into  the  town,  but  consented  to  supply  him  with 
refreshments  without  the  gates,  where  many  civilities  passed  be- 
tween them,  with  great  professions,  on  Dolabella's  part,  of  amity 
and  friendship  to  Trebonius;  who  promised,  in  his  turn,  that  if 
Dolabetia  would  depart  quietly  frcWSmyrna,  he  should  be  re- 
ceived into  Ephesus,  in  ord6r  to  pass  forwards  to  Syria.  To  this 
Dulabella  seemingly  agreed ;  and^  finding  it  impracticable  to  take 
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Smyrna  by  open  force,  contrived  to  surprize  it  by  stratagem  ;  em- 
bracing, therefore,  Trebonius*s  offer,  he  set  forwards  towards 
£pbesus;  but,  after  he  had  marched  several  miles,  and  Trebc* 
nius's  men,  who  were  sent  after  to  observe  him,  were  retired,  he 
turned  back  instantly  in  the  night,  and  arriving  again  at  Smyrna 
before  day,  found  it,  as  he  expected,  negligently  guarded,  and 
without  any  apprehension  of  an  assault;  so  that  his  soldiers,  by 
the  help  of  ladders,  presently  mounting  the  walls,  possessed  them*- 
selves  of  it  without  opposition,  and  seized  Trebonius  himself  in 
•  bis  bed,  before  he  knew  any  thing  of  his  danger. 

Dolabella  treated  him  with  the  greatest  cruelly :  kept  him  two 
days  under  torture,  to  extort  a  discovery  of  all  the  money  in  his 
custody:  then  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut  off,  and  carried  aboot 
on  a  spear,  and  his  body  to  be  dragged  about  the  streets,  and 
thrown  into  the  sen.  This  was  the  first  blood  that  was  spilt  od 
the  account  of  Csesar*s  death,  which  was  now  revenged  in  kind 
upon  one  of  the  principal  conspirators,  and  the  only  one  who  was 
of  consular  rank.  It  had  been  projected,  without  doubt,  in  con* 
cert  with  Antony,  to  make  the  revenge  of  Caesar^s  death  the 
avowed  cause  of  their  arms,  in  order  to  draw  the  veterans  to 
tbeir  side,  or  make  them  unwilling,  at  least,  to  act  against  them: 
and  it  gave  a  clear  warning  to  Brutus  and  his  associates,  what 
tbey  were  to  expect  if  their  enemies  prevailed,  as  well  as  a  sad 
presage  to  all  honest  men,  of  the  cruel  effects,  and  merciless 
fury,  of  the  impending  war. 

On  the  news  of  Trebonius*s  death,  the  senate  was  summoned,, 
by  the  consul,  where  Dolabella  was  unanimously  declared  a  pub- 
lic enemy,  and  his  estate  confiscated.  Calenus  himself  first  pro- 
posed the  vote,  and  said,  that  if  any  thing  more  severe  could  be 
thought  of,  he  would  be  for  it.  The  indignation  of  the  city  was 
so  inflamed,  that  he  was  forced  to  comply  with  the  popular  hu- 
xnour,  and  hoped,  perhaps,  to  put  some  difficulty  upon  Cicero* 
who,  for  his  relation  to  Dolabella,  would,  as  he  imagined,  be 
for  moderating  the  punishment.  But  though  Calenus  was  mis« 
taken  in  this,  he  was  concerned  in  moving  another  quest  ion* 
which  greatly  perplexed  Cicero,  about  the  choice  of  a  general  to 
manage  this  new  war  against  Dolabella.  Two  opinions  were 
proposed;  the  one,  that  P.  Servilius  should  be  sent  with  an  ex- 
traordinary cemmission;  the  other,  that  the  two  consuls  should 
jointly  prosecute  the  war,  with  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Asia 
allotted  to  them.  'I'his  was  very  agreeable  to  Pansa  ;  and,  push- 
ed therefore  not  only  by  his  friends,  but  by  all  Antony's  party, 
who  fancied  that  it  would  take  ofl*  the  attention  of  the  consuls 
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from  the  war  of  Italy ;  ^ive  Doiabella  time  to  strengtheo  binnflf 
in  Asia;  raise  a  coldness  between  the  consuls  and  Cicero^  if  be 
ventured  to  oppose  it ;  ami,  above  all,  put  a  public  affront  upon 
CassiuSy  who,  by  his  presence  in  those  parts,  seemed  to  btve 
the  best  pretensions  to  that  commission.  The  debate  continued 
through  the  first  day  without  coming  to  any  issue,  and  was  ad- 
journed to  the  next.  In  the  mean  while,  Cassius*s  motber-in-la^ 
Servilia,  and  other  friends,  were  endeavouring  to  prevail  with 
Cicero  to  drop  the  opposition,  for  fear  of  alienating  Pansa;  but 
in  vain:  for  he  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  defend  the  honour  of 
Cassius;  and,  when  the  debate  was  resumed  the  next  momiog, 
exerted  all  his  interest  and  eloquence  to  procure  a  decree  in  bis 
favour. 

He  began  his  speech  by  observing,  *'  that,  in  their  present  grief 
for  the  lamentable  fate  of  I'rebonius,  the  republic,  however, 
would  reap  some  good  from  it,  since  they  now  saw  the  barbarout 
cruelty  of  those  who  had  taken  arms  against  their  country:  for, 
of  the  two  chiefs  of  the  present  war,  the  one,  by  effecting  what 
he  wished,  had  discovered  what  the  other  aimed  at.  That  tbey 
both  meant  nothing  less  than  the  death  and  destruction  of  all  bo- 
nest  men;  nor  would  be  satisfied,  it  seemed,  with  simple  deitb, 
for  that  was  the  punishment  of  nature,  but  thought  the  rack  and 
tortures  due  to  their  revenge: — that  what  Doiabella  had  execot* 
ed,  was  the  picture  of  what  Antony  intended  :  that  they  were 
a  true  pair,  exactly  matched,  marching  by  concert,  and  equal 

paces,  in   the  execution  of  their  wicked  purposes,*' This  he 

illustrates,  by  parallel  instances  from  the  conduct  of  each;  and, 
after  displaying  the  inhumanity  of  Doiabella,  and  the  unhappy 
fateof  Trebonius,  in  a  manner  proper  to  excite  indignation  agaipst 
the  one,  and  compassion  for  the  other,  he  shews,  '*  that  Doia- 
bella was  still  the  more  unhappy  of  the  two,  antl  must  needs €uf- 
fer  more  from  the  guilt  of  his  mind,  than  Trebonius  from  tbe 
tortures  of  his  body. — What  doubt,  says  he,  can  there  be  which 
of  them  is  the  most  miserable;  he,  whose  death  the  senate  and 
people  are  eager  to  revenge;  or  he  who  is  adjudged  to  be  a  traitor 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  senate?  for,  in  all  other  respecif, 
it  is  the  greatest  injury  to  Trebonius,  to  compare  his  life  with 
Dolabella's.  As  to  the  one,  every  body  knows  bis  wisdom,  wit,^ 
humanity,  innocence,  greatness  of  mind  in  freeing  bis  country; 
but  as  to  the  other,  cruelty  was  his  delight  from  a  boy,  with  a 
lewdness  so  shameless  and  abandoned*  that  he  used  to  value  bitn- 
self  for  doing  v/hat  his  very  enemies  could  not  object  to  bini  with 
modesty.     Yet  this  man,  good  Gods !  was  once  mine  :  for  I  wtf 
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not  very  curious  to  enquire  into  his  vices  ;  nor  should  I  now,  per- 
haps, have  been  his  enenny,  had  he  not  shewn  himself  an  enemy 
to  you,  to  his  country,  to  the  domestic  gods  and  aUars  of  us  all ; 
nay,  even  to  nature  and  humanity  itself.  He  exhorts  them,  from 
this  warning  given  by  Dolabella,  to  act  with  the  greater  vigour 
against  Antony :  for  if  he,  who  had  about  him  but  a  few  of  those 
•incendiaries,  the  ringleaders  of  rapine  and  rebellion,  durst  at« 
tempt  an  act  so  sbominable,  what  barbarity  were  they  not  to 
expect  from  Antony,  who  had  the  whole  crew  of  them  in  his 
camp?*' — the  principal  of  whom  he  describes  by  name  and  cha« 
racter;  and  adds,  **that,  as  he  had  often  dissented  unwillingly 
from  Calenus,  so  now  at  last  he  had  the  pleasure  to  agree  with 
him  ;  and  to  let  them  see  that  he  had  no  dislike  to  the  man,  but 
to  the  cause;  he  not  only  concurred  with  him,  but  thanked  him 
for  propounding  a  vote  so  severe,  and  worthy  of  the  republic,  in 
decreeing  Dolabella  an  enemy,  and  his  estnte  to  be  confiscated.** 
—Then,  as  to  the  second  point,  which  was  of  greater  delicacy, 
the  nomination  of  a  general  to  be  sent  against  Dolabella,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  give  his  reasons  for  rejfCting  the  two  opinions  proposed; 
the  one,  for  sending  Servilius,  the  other,  for  the  two  consuls— 
of  the  first,  he  says,  **  ihat  extraordinary  commissions  were  al- 
ways odious,  where  they  were  not  necessary  ;  and  wherever  they 
had  been  granted,  it  was  in  cases  very  different  from  this ; 
that,  if  the  commission  in  debate  should  be  decreed  to  Servilius, 
it  would  seem  an  aflVont  to  all  the  rest  of  the  same  rank,  that, 
being  equal  in  dii^nity,  they  should  be  thought  unwofthy  of  the 
same  honour: — that  he  himself,  indeed,  had  voted  an  extraor- 
dinary commission  to  young  Cflcsar;  but  Caesar  had  first  given  an 
extraordinary  protection  and  deliverance  to  them  :  that  they  must 
either  have  taken  his  army  from  him,  or  decreed  the  command  of 
it  to  him:  which  could  not  therefore  so  properly  be  said  to  be 
given,  as  not  taken  away :  but  that  no  such  commission  had  ever 
been  granted  to  any  one,  who  was  wholly  idle  and  unetnployed. 
—As  to  the  second  opinion,  of  decreeing  that  province  to  the 
consuls,  he  shews  it  to  be  both  against  the  dignity  of  the  consuls 
themselves,  and  against  the  public  service:  that,  when  D.  Bru- 
tus, a  consul-elect,  was  actually  besieged,  on  the  preservation 
of  whom  their  common  safely  depended ;  and  when  a  dreadful 
war  was  on  foot,  already  entrusted  to  the  two  consuls,  the  very 
mention  of  Asia  and  Syria  would  give  a  handle  to  jealousy  and 
envy ;  and,  though  the  decree  was  not  to  take  place  till  D.  Bru- 
tus should  first  be  relieved,  yet  a  new  commission  would  neces- 
sarily take  off  some  part  of  their  thoughts  and  attention  from  the 
Vol.  II.  No.  &4.  2  F 
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old."    Then,  addressing  bimself  to  Pansa,  be  says,  *'  thattbongh 
bis  mindy  be  knew,  was  intent  on  delivering  D.  Brutus,  yet  the 
nature  of  things  would  force  bim  to  turn  it  sometimes  to  Dola- 
bella  ;  and  tbat,  if  be  had  more  minds  than  one,  they  should  sll 
be  directed  and  wholly  fised  on  Modens:  that,  for  bis  own  part, 
Ive  had  resigned,  in  bis  consulship,  a  rich  and  well  furnished  pro- 
Tince»  that  nothing  might  interrupt  his  endeavours  to  quench  that 
flame  which  was  then  raised  in'his  country  :  be  wished  that  Psnsa 
would  imitate  bim  whom  he  used  to  commend;   that  if  the  coo* 
auls,  however,  wished  to  have  provinces,  as  other  great  men  hid 
usually  doue,  let  them  first  bring  D.  Brutus  home  to  them;  who 
ought  to  be  guarded  with  the  same  care,  as  the  image  that  fell 
from  heaven,  and  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  in  the  safety 
of  which  they  were  all  safe.     That  this  decre^  wou4d  create  great 
delay  and  obstruction  to  the  war  against  Dolabella,   which  re- 
quired a  general  prepared,  equipped,  and  already  invested  witk 
command:  one  who  had  authority,  reputation,  an  army,  aodi 
resolution  tried  in  the  service  of  bis  country  : — that  it  must,  there- 
fore,  be  either  Brutus  or  Cassius,  or  both  of  them — that  Brutus 
could  not  be  spared  from  Macedonia,  where  he  was  quelling  the 
last  efforts  of  the  faction,  and  oppressing  C.  Antony,  who,  mti\ 
the  Remains  of  a  broken  army,  was  still  in   possession  of  some 
considerable  places  :  that  when  he  had  Gniahed  that  work,  if  he 
found  it  of  use  to  the  commonwealth  to  pursue  Dolabella,  be 
-would  do  it  of  himself,  as  he  bad  hitherto  done,  without  waiting 
for  their  orders  :  for  both  he  and  Cassius  bad,  on  many  occasions, 
been  a  senate  to  themselves :  that  in  such  a  season  of  general  con- 
fusion, it  was  necessary  to  be  governed  by  the  times,  rather  than 
by  rules  :  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  ever  held  the  safety  and  liberty 
of  their  country  to  be  the  most  sacred  rule  of  their  acting.    ^'For 
by  what  law,"  says  he,  *'  by  what  right  have  ttiey  hitherto  beea 
acting,  the  one  in  Greece,  the  other  in  Syria,  but  by  that  which 
Jupiter  bimself  ordained,  that  all  things  beneficial  to  the  commo- 
nity  should  be  esteemed  lawful  and  justP'for  law  ia  nothing  ebe 
but  right  reason,  derived  to  us  from  the  gods,  enjoining  what  is 
honest,  prohibiting  the  contrary:  this  was  the  law  which  Cassius 
obeyed,  when  he  went  into  Syria;  another  man's  province,  if  we 
Judge  by  written  law,  but,  when  these  are  overturned,  bisoiaii, 
by  the  law  of  nature : — but  that  Cassius*^  acts  might  be  confirmed 
also  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  he  proposed  a  decree  to  this 
effect:  that  whereas  the  senate  has  declared  P.  Dolabella  to  be 
an  enemy  of  the  Roman  people,  and  ordered  him  to  be  pursued 
by  open  war,  to  the  intent,  that  he  may  suffer  the  p  unishmeat 
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due  to  him,  both  from  g^ods  and  meo ;  it  is  the  will  of  the  senate 
that  C.  Cassi'uSy  procondul,  shall  hold  the  province  of  Syria,  in 
tlie  same  manner  as  if  he  had  obtained  it  by  right  of  law :  and 
that  he  receive  the  several  armies  from  Q.  Marcius  Crispus,  pro* 
consul;  L.  Statius  Murcus,  proconsul;  A»  Allienus,  lieutenant; 
which  they  nre  hereby  required  to  deliver  to  him  :  that  with  these, 
and  what  other  forces  he  can  procure,  he  shall  pursue  Dolabella 
both  by  land  and  sea  :  that,  for  the  occasions  of  the  war,  he  shall 
have  a  power  to  demand  ships,  seamen,  money,  and  all  things 
useful  to  him,  from  whomsoever.he  thinks  fit,  in  Syria,  Asia,  Bi- 
tbynia,  Pontus :  and  that,  whatever  province  he  comes  into  in 
prosecuting  the  war,  he  shall  have  an  authority  superior  to  that 
of  the  proper  governor :  that  if  king'  Deiotarus,  the  father,  or  the 
son,  shall  assist  C.  Cassius,  proconsul,  with  their  troops,  as  the/ 
have  oft  assisted  the  Roman  people  in  other  wars,  their  conduct 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  senate  and  people:  that,  if  any  of  the 
other  kings,  tetrarchs,  and  potentates,  shall  do  the  like,  the  se- 
nate and  people  will  not  be  unmindful  of  their  services :  that,  as 
soon  as  the  public  affairs  were  settled,  C.  Pansa  and  A.  Hirtius,  the 
consuls,  one  or  both  of  them,  should  take  the  first  opportunitjr 
'of  moving  the  senate  about  the  disposal  of  the  consular  and  pre* 
torian  provinces:  and  that,  in  the  mean  while,  they  should  all 
continue  in  the  hands  of  those  who  now  held  them*  till  successors 
were  appointed  by  the  senate." 

From  the  senate,  Cicero  went  directly  into  the  forum,  to  give 
the  pteople  an  account  of  the  debate,  and  recommend  to  them  the 
interests  of  Cassius:  hither  Pansa  followed  him,  and,  to  weaken 
thd  influence  of  his  authority,  declared  to  the  citizens,  that  what 
Cicero  contended  for,  was  against  the  will  and  advice  of  Cassius*8 
nearest  friends  and  relations— —of  which  Cicero  gives  the  follow* 
iog  account  in  a  letter  to  Cassius. 

M.  T.  CicEtto  to  C.  Cassius. 

*' With  what  zeal  I  defended  your  dignity,  both  in  the  senate 
and  with  the  people,  I  would  have  you  learn  rather  from  your 
other  friends,  than  from  me.  My  opinion  would  easily  have  pre- 
Tailed  in  the  senate,  had  not  Paiisa  eagerly  opposed  it.  After  I 
had  proposed  that  vote,  I  was  produced  to  the  people  by  Ser- 
irilius,  the  tribune,  and  said  every  thing  which  I  could  of  you; 
with  a  strength  of  voice,  that  filled  the  forum  ;  and  with  such  a 
ciarrtour  and  approbation  of  the  people,  that  I  had  never  seen  the 
like  before.    You  will  pardon  me,  I  hope,  for  doing  it  against  the 
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will  of  your  mother-in-law.  Th^  timorous  woman  was  afraid 
tiiat  Pansa  would  be  disgusted.  Pansa  indeed  declared  to  tbe 
assembly,  that  both  your  mother  and  brother  were  against  it ; 
but  that  did  not  move  me,  I  had  other  considerations  more  at 
heart:  my  regard  was  to  the  republic,  to  which  I  have  always 
wished  well,  and  to  your  dignity  and  glory.  But  there  is  one  thing 
which  I  enlarged  upon  in  the  senate,  and  mentioned  also  to  th^ 
people,  in  which  I  ;nust  desire  you  to  make  my  words  good :  for 
I  promised,  and  in  a  manner  assured  them,  that  yoii  neither  bad, 
nor  would  wait  for  our  decrees ;  but  would  defend  tbe  republic 
yourself  in  your  own  way  ;  and  though  we  had  heard  nothiog, 
either  where  you  were,  or  what  forces  you  had  ;  yet  I  took  it  for 
granted,  that  all  the  forces  in  those  parts  were  yours  ;  and  was 
confident,  that  you  had  already  recovered  the  provinces  of  Asia 
to  the  republic:  let  it  be  your  care  to  outdo  yourself,  in  endeavour- 
ing still  to  advance  your  own  glory.  Adieu.*' 

As  to  the  issue  of  the  contest,  some  writers  tell  us,  that  it 
^nded  as  Cicero  desired:  but  it  is  evident  from  tbe  letter,  just  re- 
cited, and  more  clearly  still  from  other  letters,  that  Pansa's  au- 
thority prevailed  against  him,  for  granting  the  commission  to  the 
consuls.  Cassius  however,  as  Cicero  advised  and  declared,  had 
Ijtile  regard  to  what  they  were  decreeing  at  Rome  ;  but  undertook 
tjie  whole  affair  himself,  and  soon  put  an  end  to  Dolabella's  tri- 
umphs, as  will  be  mentioned  hereafter  in  its  proper  place.    ' 

The  statue  of  Minerva,  which  Cicero,  upon  his  going  intoexile> 
bad  dedicated  in  the  capitol,  by  the  title  of  the  Guardian  of  the 
city^  wa%  about  the  end  of  the  last  year,  thrown  down  and  shat- 
tered to  pieces  by  a  tempest  of  thunder  and  lightning.  This  the 
later  w  riters  take  notice  of  as  ominous,  and  portending  the  fall  of 
Cicero  himself;  though  neither  Cicero,  nor  any  of  that  time,  made 
any  such  reflection  upon  it.  The  senate,  however,  out  of  respect 
to  him,  passed  a  decree  in  a  full  house,  on  the  eighteenth  of 
March,  "  that  the  statue  should  be  repaired,  ^nd  restored  to  its 
place."  So  that  it  was  now  made,  by  public  authority,  what  be 
himself  had  designed  it  to  be,  a  standing  monument  to  posterity, 
that  the  safely  of  the  republic  bad  been  the  constant  object  of 
his  counsels. 

D.  Brutus  was  reduced  by  this  time  to  ^uch  straits  inModena, 
that  his  friends  began  to  be  greatly  alarmed  for  hiip;  taking  it 
for  granted,  that  if  be  fell  into  Antony's  hands,  be  would  be 
|:reated  no  belter  than  Trebonius.  The  mention,  therefore,  of  a 
pacification  being  revived  in  the  senate,  and  recommended  by 
fausa   himself,  uppn  an  intimation  given  by  AqtODyXriendi. 
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that  he  was  now  in  a  diBposition  to  submit  to  reason^  Cicero,  out 
of  a  concern  for  Brutus's  safety,  consented  to  the  decree  of  a 
second  embassy,  to  be  executed  by  himself  and  Servilius,  together 
with  three  other  consulai^  senators:  but  finding,  upon  recollection^ 
that  there  appeared  no  symptoms  of  any  change  in  Antony,  and 
that  his  friends  produced  no  proofs  of  it,  nor  any  thing  new  in 
his  conduct,  he  was  convinced  that  he  had  made  a  false  step,  and 
that  nothing  more  was  intended  than  to  gain  time:  which  was  of 
great  use  to  Antony,  as  it  would  retard  the  attempts  of  relieving 
Modena,   and  give  an  opportunity  to  Ventidius  to  join  him,  who 
was  marching  towards  him  at  that  time  with  three  legions.    At 
the  next  meeting  therefore  of  the  senate,  he  retracted  his  opinion, 
and  declared  against  the  late  decree,  as  dangerous  and  insidious; 
and,  in  a  warm  and  pathetic  speech,  pressed  them  to  rescind  it. 
He  owns,  "that  it  was  indecent  for  one,   whose  authority  they 
had  so  often  followed  in  the  most  important  debates,  to  declare 
himself  mistaken  and  deceived  ;  yet  his  comfort  was,  that  it  was 
in  common  with  them  all,  and  with  a  consul  of  the  greatest  wisdom  : 
that  when  Piso  and  Calenus,  who  knew  Antony's  secret,  the  one 
of  whom  entertained  his  wife  and  children  at  his  house,  the  other 
was  perpetually  sending  and  receiving  letters  from  him,  began  to 
renew,  what  they  had  longintermitted,theirexhortations  to  peace; 
and  when  the  consul  thought  fit  to  exhort  the  same  thing,  a  roan, 
whose  prudence  could  not  easily  be  imposed  upon,  whose  virtue 
approved  no  peace,  but  on  Antonyms  submission  ;   whose  greatness 
of   mind   preferred  death   to  slavery ;   it  was  natural  to  imagine, 
that  there  was  some  special  reason  for  all  this;  some  secret  wound 
in  Antony's   aifairs,  which  the  public  was  unacquainted  with: 
especially  when  it  was  reported,  that  Antony*s  family  were  under 
some  unusual  affliction,   and  his  friends  in  the  senate  betrayed  a 
dejection   in   their  looks — for  if  there  were  nothing  in  it,   why 
should    Piso   and  Calenus,   above  all  others;  why  at  that  time; 
ivhy  so  unexpectedly,  so  suddenly  move  for  peace?  yet  now, 
when    they   had  entangled  the  senate  in  a  pacific  embassy,  they 
both  denied  that  there  was  any  thing  new  or  particular,   which 
induced   them    to  it:  that  there  could  be  no  occasion,  therefore, 
for  new  measures,  when  there  was  nothing  new  in  the  case  itself; 
that  they  were  drawn  in,  and  deceived  by  Antony's  friends,  who 
were   serving   his   private,  not  the  public  interest — that  he  had 
seen  it  from  the  first,  though  but  darkly,  nis  concern  for  Brutus 
having  dazzled  his  eyes;  for  whose  liberty,  if  a  substitute  could 
be  accepted,  be  would  freely  oHer  himself  to  be  shut  up  in  bis 
place-rthat  if  Aatopy  would  humble  himself,  and  sue  to  them 
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for  aoy  thmg,  he  should,  perhaps,  be  for  hearing  him  ;  but  #lifle 
he  stood  to  his  arms,  and  acted  offensively,  their  biMinesi  waste 
resist  force  by  force — but  they  would  tell  him,  perhaps,  that  the 
thing  was  not  in  their  power,   since  an  embassy  was  actually  de- 
creed.   But  what  is  it,  says  he,  that  is  not  free  to  the  wise,  wbich 
it  is  possible  to  retrieve  ?  it  is  the  case  of  every  man  to  err,  but 
the   part  only  of  a  fool  to  persevere  in  error — if  we  have  beeo 
drawn  away  by  false  and  fallacious  hopes,  let  us  turn  again  into 
the  way  ;  for  the  surest  harbour  to  a  penitent  is  a  change  of  his 
conduct.     He  then  shews,  how  the  embassy^  so  far  from  being  of 
aer vice».  would  certainly  hurt,  nay,  had  already  hurt  the  republic* 
by  checking  the  zeal  of  the  towns  and  coloniea  of  Italy,  and  the 
courage  of  the  legions,  which  had  declared  for  them,  who  coold 
never  be  eager  to  fight,  while  the  senate  was  sounding  a  retreat 
That  nothing  was  more  upjust,  than  to  determine  any  tbingaboot 
peace,  without  the  consent  of  those  whb  were  carrying  on  tbs 
war ;  and  not  only  without,  but  against  their  consent :  that  Hirtius 
and  Cesar  had  no  thoughts  of  peace ;  from  whom  be  bad  letten 
then  in  his  hands,  declaring  their hopesof  victory:  fortbeir desire 
was  to  conquer,  and  to  acquire  peace,  not  by  treaty,  but  by  victory. 
That  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  peace  with  one^  to  whom 
nothing  could  be  granted :  they  had  voted  him  to  have  forged 
several  decrees  of  the  senate;  would  they  vote  tbem  again  tobs 
genuine?  they  bad  annulled   his  laws,  as  made  by  violence; 
would  they  now  consent  to  restore  themf  they  had  decreed  him 
to  have  embezzled  five  millions  of  the  public  money ;  could  suck 
a  waste  be  absolved  from  a  charge  of  fraud  ?  that  imrounitiei, 
priestlioods,  and  kingdoms,  had  been  sold  by  him ;  could  thoie 
bargains  be  confirmed,  which  tireir  decrees  bad  made  void?  That 
if  they   should  grant  him  the  farther  Gaul,   ahd:an  army,  what 
wottid   it  be  else,  but  to  defer  the  war,  not  to  make  peace?  nay, 
not  only  to  prolong  the  wiEir,   but  to  yield  himr  the  victory.— > 
Was  it  for  this,  says  he,  that  we  have  ptit  on  the  robe  of  war, 
taken  arms,  sent  out  all   the  youth  of  Italy;  that  with  a  moit 
flourishing  and  numerous  army  we  should  send  an  embassyat  last 
for  pence  ?  and  I  must  bear  a  part  in  that  embassy,   or  assist  ia 
that  council,  where,  if  I  differ  from  the  rest,  the  people  of  Rooid 
can  never  know  it?    so  that  whatever  concessions  are  made  to 
Antony,  or  whatever  mischief  he  may  do  hereafter,  it  must  be  at 
the  hazard  of  my  credit."     He  then  shews,  "  that  if  an  embassy 
must  needs  be  sent,  he,  of  all  men,  was  the  most  loiproper  to  be 
employed  in  it:  that  be  had  ever  been  against  any  embassy ;  was 
the  mover  of  their  taking  the  habit  of  war;  was  always  for  tbt 
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Mverest  proceeding^  both  against  Antony  and  hisassociatei 
that  all  that  party  looked  upon  him  as  prejudiced;  and  Antony 
would  be  offended  at  the  sight  of  him. — That  if  they  did  not 
trouble  themselves,  how  Antony  mi^ht  take  it,  he  begged  them 
at  least  to  spare  him  the  pain  of  seeing  Antony,  which  he  should 
never  be  able  to  bear;  who,  in  a  speech  lately  to  his  parricides, 
when  he  was  distributing   rewards  to  the  boldest  of  them,  had 

promised  Cicero's   estate  to   Petissius that  he  should  never 

endure  the  sight  of  L.  Antony:  whose  cruelly  he  could  not  have 
escaped,  but  by  the  defence  of  his  wails  and  gates,  and  the  zeal 
of  his  native  town  :  that  though  be  might  he  able  to  command 
himself,  and  dissemble  his  uneasiness  at  the  sight  of  Antony  and 
bia  crew,  yet  some  regard  should  be  had  to  bis  life;  not  that  he 
•et  any  value  upon  it  hinkself,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  thought 
despicable  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome:  since,  if  he  did 
not  deceive  himself,  it  was  he,  who,  by  his  watchings;  cares  and 
votes,  had  manuged  matters  so,  that  all  the  attempts  of  their  ene^ 
mifs  had  not  hitherto  been  able  to  do  them  any  harm. — That  if 
bit  life  had  been  often  attempted  at  home,  where  the  fidelity  of 
bia  friends,  and  the  eyes  of  all  Rome  were  his  guard,  what  might 
be  not  apprehend  from  so  long  a  journey  ?  that  there  were  t-hree 
roads  from  Rome  to  Modena:  the  Flaminian,.  along  the  upper 
sea;  the  Aurelian,  along  the  lower;  the  Cassian  in  the  middle^ 
that  they  were  all  of  them  beset  by  Antonyms  allies,  his  own  utter 
enemies:   the  Cassian  by  Lento;  the  Flaminian  by  Ventidiuv: 

the  Aurelian   by    the  whole  Clodian  family That  he  would 

stay,  therefore,  in  the  city,  if  the  senate  would  give  leave,  which 
was  his  proper  seat,  bis  watch  and  station:  that  others  might 
enjoy  camps,  kingdoms,  militar/*  commands;  he  would  take  care 
of  the  city,  and  the  affairs  at  home,  in  partnership  with  them  ; 
that  he  did  not  refuse  the  charge,  but  it  was  the  people  who 
refused  it  for  him  :  for  no  man  was  less  timorous,  though  none 

more  cautious  than  he that  a  statesman  ought  to  leave  behind 

bim  a  reputation  of  glory  in  dying,  not  the  reproach  of  error  and 
folly :  who,  says  he,  does  not  bewail  the  death  of  Trebonius  ?  yet 
there  are  some  who  say,  though  it  is  hard  indeed  to  say  it,  that 
be  is  the  less  to  be  pitied,  for  not  keeping  a  better  guard  against 
a  base  and  detestable  villain:  for  wise  men  tell  us,  that  he  who 
professes  to  guard  the  lives  of  others,  ought  in  the  first  place  to 
keep  a  guard  upon  his  own. — That  if  he  should  happen  to  escape 
all  the  snares  of  the  road,  that  Antony's  rage  was  so  furious,  that 
be  would  never  sufier  him  to  return  alive  from  the  congress-  ■— 
that  when  he  was  a  young  volunteer  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  hQ  was 
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present  at  a  conference  of  Co.  Pom pey  the  consul,  and  P.  Vetioi, 
the  general  of  theMarsi,  held  between  the  two  camps;  there  iias 

no  fear,  no  suspicion,  uor  any  violent  hatred  on  either  side 

that  there  was  an  interview,  likewise,  between  Sylia  and  Scipio, 
in  their  civil  wars,  where,  though  faith  was  not  strictly  observed, 
yet  no  violence  was  offered but  the  case  was  different  in  treat- 
ing with  Antony,  where,  if  others  could  be  safe,  beat  least  could 
not:  that  Antony  would  nev^r  come  into  their  camp,  much  lets 

they  into  his that  if  they  transacted  afi'uirs   by  letter,  hisopi« 

nion  would  always  be  one  and  the  same,  to  reduce  every  thing 
to  the  will  of  the  senate;  that  this  would  be  misrepresented  to 
the  veterans,  as  severe  and  perverse,  and  might  excite  them  per- 
haps to  some  violence — let  my  life,  therefore,  says  he,  be  reserved 
to  the  service  of  my  country,  as  long  as  either  dignity  or  nsture 
will  allow  ;  let  my  death  fnll  by  the  necessary  course  of  fate;  or, 
if  I  must  meet  it  sooner,  let  me  meet  it  with  glory — Since  the 
republic  then,  to  speak  the  most  moderately,  has  no  occasion  for 
this  embassy;  yet,  if  I  can  undertake  it  with  safety,  I  will  go; 
and  in  this  whole  affair  will  govern  myself  entirely,  fathers,  oot 
by  a  regard  to  my  own  danger,  but  to  the  service  of  the  stite; 
and,  after  the  most  mature  deliberation,  will  resolve  to  do  tbit 
which  I  shall  judge  to  be  most  useful  to  the  public  interest. 

Though  he  did  not  absolutely  refuse  the  employment,  yet  be 
dissuaded  it  so  strongly,  that  the  thing  was  wholly  dropped:  sod 
Pansa,  about  the  end  of  the  month,  marched  away  towards  GtuI, 
at  the  head  of  his  new  raised  army,  in  order  to  join  Hirtiustod 
Octavtus,  and,  without  farther  delay,  to  attempt  a  decisive  battle 
with  Antony  for  the  delivery  of  D.  Brutus, 

Antony,  at  the  same  time,  while  he  was  perplexing  the  coun* 
sels  of  the  senate,  by  the  intrigues  of  his  friends,  was  encleavour« 
ing  also,  by  his  letters,  to  shake  the  resolution  of  Hirtius  and 
Octavius,  and  draw  them  off  from  the  cause  which  they  were 
now  serving  :  but  their  answers  seem  to  have  been  short  and  firm: 
referring  him  constantly  to  the  authority  of  the  senate:  yet, as 
things  were  now  drawing  towards  a  crisis,  he  made  one  effort 
more  upon  them  ;  and,  in  the  following  expostulatory  letter,  re- 
proached them  with  great  freedom  for  deserting  their  true  iute- 
rest,  and  suffering  themselves  to  be  duped  and  drawn  in  by  Cicero, 
to  revive  the  Pompeian  cause,  and  establish  a  power,  which,  io  the 
end,  would  detroy  them. 
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Antonius  toHiRTiUs  and  C^sar. 

**Upon  the  news  of  Treboniu8*8  deatb^  I  was  equally  affected 
both  with  joy  and  with  grief.  It  was  matter  of  real  joy  to  me,  to 
see  a  yiilain  suffer  the  vengeance  due  to  the  ashes  of  the  most  iU 
lustrious  of  men  ;  and  that  within  the  circle  of  the  current  year, 
the  divine  providence  has  displayed  itself,  by  the  punishnseut.of 
parricide,  inflicted  already  on  some,  and  ready  to  fall  on  the  rest. 
Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  subject  of  just  grief  to  ^me,  that 
Dolabella  should  be  declared  an  enemy,  because  he  has  killed. a 
murderer;  and  that  the  son  of  a  buffoon  should  be  dearer  to  the 
people  of  Rome,  than  Caesar,  the  father  of  his  country  :  but  the 
cruellest  reflection  of  all  is,  that  you,  Hirtius,  covered  with  Csesar's 
favours,  and  left  by  him  in  a  condition  which  you  yourself  wonder 
at;  and  you  too,  young  man,  who  owe  every  thing  to  his  naroe^ 
are  doing  all  which  is  in  your  power,  that  Dolabella  may  be 
thought  justly  condemned;  that  this  wretch  be  delivered  from 
the  siege;  andCassius  and  Brutus  be  invested  with  all  power* 
You  look  upon  the  present  state  of  things  as  people  did  upon  the 
past ;  call  Pompey*s  camp  the  senate;  have  made  the  vanquished 
Cicero  your  captain ;  are  strengthening  Macedonia  with  armies; 
have  given  Africa  to  Varus,  twice  a  prisoner;  have  sent  Cassius 
into  Syria;  suffered  Casca  to  act  as  tribune;  suppressed  the  re« 
venues  of  the  Julian  Luperci ;  abolished  the  colonies  of  veterans^ 
established  bylaw,  and  the  decree  of  the  senate;  promise  to 
restore  to  the  people  of  Marseilles,  what  was  taken  from  them  by 
right  of  war ;  forget  that  a  Pompeian  jHras  made  incapable  of  any 
dignity  by  Hirtius's  law  :  have  supplied  Brutus  with  Appuleius's 
money  ;  applauded  the  putting  to  death  Foetus  and  Menedeiuus^ 
Csesar*s  friends,  whom  he  made  free  of  the  city ;  took  no  notice 
of  Tbeopompus,  when,  striptand  banished  by  Trebonius,  he  fltd 
to  Alexandria:  you  see  Ser.  Galba  in  your  camp,  armed  with 
the  same  poignard  with  which  he  stabbed  Cess r:  have  enlisted 
my  soldiers,  and  other  veterans,  on  pretence  of  destroying  those 
who  killed  Ceesar;  and  then  employ  them,  before  they  know 
what  they  are  doing,  against  their  questor,  or  their  general,  or 
their  comrades — what  have  you  not  done,  which  Pompey  himself 
were  he  alive,  or  his  son,  if  he  could,  would  not  do?  in  short, 
3^u  deny  that  any  peace  can  be  made,  unless  T  set  Brutus  at  li« 
berty,  or  supply  him  with  provisions:  can  this  please  those  vete- 
rans, who  have  not  yet  declared  themselves?  for  as  to  your  parf^ 
you  have  sold  yourselves  to  the  flatteries  and  poisoned  bonouis  of 
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prewnt  at  a  conference  of  Cn.  Pomppy  ttiR  co 
tbe  general  of  tlic  Marsi,  lieli)  between  the  tw 
no  fetr,  no  Huopiciun.  iiur  any  violent  hHtre- 
tbat  there  \v»*  »u  interview,  likewise,  betwei 
in  their  civil  wurs  wlicrc,  ihouKb  faith  was  n 

yet  no  violence  was  olVered but  the  cuse  n 

ing  with  Amony.  wiiere.  if  others  could  best 
not;  thtit  Aniiiny  would  iievpr  come  ioio  tb« 

they  into  liiB ihnlif  they  Iransacled   aSmt 

nion  would  always  be  one  anil  the  same,  to 
to  the  wilt  of  Ihe  aeniile;  thnt  this  would  be 
the  veteran*,  as  severe  and  perverse,  and  inig 
bapti  to  some  violence — It-i  my  life,  therefore, 
to  the  service  of  my  country,  us  lon^  as  eilht 
will  allow  ;  let  my  ileiitli  tiill  by  the  necestiiirj 
iflltiust  meet  it  suoiier,  lei  me  meet  il  wil 
republic  then,  to  spenk  ihe  most  moderately,  1 
this  embassy ;  yei,  if  I  can  umierlake  it  miti 
and  in  this  whole  ulTnir  will  govern  myself  ei 
by  •  regard)  to  my  own  dunger,  but  lu  the  •• 
and,  after  the  moot  mature  deliberation,  «vll 
which  I  •hall  judge  to  be  most  useful  to  the  [ 

Tbougb  be  did  not  absolutely  refuse  the  f 
dissuaded  it  so  strongly,  ibut  itie  thing  naa  iv 
Pansa,  about  the  end  of  tiie  month,  marched 
at  the  head  of  his  new  raised  army,  in  order 
Octavius,  and,  without  farilier  delay,  to  atlei 
with  Antony  for  the  delivery  of  D.  Bruliis. 

Antony,  nt  the  aanie  time,  while  he  wus  i 
sela  of  the  aensle,  by  tbe  iiilngucs  of  his  fr'« 
ing  also,  by  his  letters,  to  shnke  the  reso^ 
Octavius,  and  draw  tlicm  o IV  from  thcLa*- 
now  serving:  but  their  answers  seem  lolm*^ 
referring  hini  consiainly  lo  the  authority 
things  were  now  drawing  towards  a  iri^= 
more  upon  them  ;  and,  in  the  following  e  ~ 
proached  Ihein  with  great  freedom  tor  d^^ 
rest,  andautFeriiig  themselves  lo  bedujied  ^^ 
to  revive  the  Pompeian  cause,  and  estribii*^ 
end,  would  iletroy  them. 
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the  senate.     But  you  come,  you  say,  to  preserve  the  troops  which 
are  besieged.    I  am  not  against  their  being  saved,  or  going  where- 
ever  you  please,  if  they  will  but  leave  him  to  perish  who  has  de- 
served it     You  write  me  word,  that  the  mention  of  concord  has 
been  revived  in  the  senate,  and    five  consular  ambassadors  ap- 
pointed: it  is  hard   to  believe,  that  those  who  have  driven  mets 
this  extremity,   when   I  offered  the  fairest  conditions,  and  wit 
willing  to  remit  some  part  of  them,  should  do  any  thing  with  mo- 
deration or  humanity  :  nor  is  it  probable,  that  the  same  men,  who 
voted. Dolabella  an  enemy  for  a  most  laudable  act,  can  ever  for- 
give me,  who  am  in  the  same  sentiments  with  him.      Wherefore, 
it  is  your  business  to  reflect,  which  of  the  two  is  the  more  eligible, 
or  more  useful  to  our  common  interest;  to  revenge  the  dealliof 
Trebonius,  or  of  Caesar  :  and  which  the  more  equitable;  forusto 
act  against  each  other,  that  the  Pompeian  cause,  so  often  defeated, 
may  recover  itself;  or  to  join  our  forces,  lest  we  l>ecomeat  lasttbe 
sport  of  our  enemies;  who,  which  of  us  aoever  may  happen  to 
fall,  are  sure  to  be  the  gainers.    But  fortune  has  hitherto  prevented 
that  spectacle;  unwilling  to  see  two  armies,  like  members  of  the 
aame  body,  fighting  against  each  other;  and  Cicero,  all  the  while, 
like  a  master  of  gladiators,  matching  us,  and  ordering  the  combat; 
who  is  so  far  happy,  as  to  have  caught  you  with  the  same  bait, 
with  which  he  brags  to  have  caught  CsBsar.      For  my  part,  I  am 
•  resolved  to  sufler  no  affront,  either  to  myself,  or  my  friends ;  nor 
to  desert  the  party  which  Pompey  hated  ;  nor  to  see  the  veteraoi 
driven  out  of  their  possessions,  and  dragged  one  by  one  to  the 
rack;  nor  to  break  my  word  with  Dolabella;  nor  to  violate  my 
league  with  Lepidus,  a  most  religious  man ;  nor  to  betray  Ptancui, 
the  partner  of  all  my  councils.    If  the  immortal  gods  support  me, 
as  I  hope  they  wilt,  in  the  pursuit  of  so  good  a  cause,  I  shall  live 
with  pleasure;  but  if  any  other  fate  expects  me,  I  taste  a  joy,  bow- 
ever,  before-hand,  in  the  sure  foresight  of  your  punishment;  for 
if  the  Pompeians  are  so  insolent  when  conquered,  how  much  more 
they  will  be  so  when  conquerors,  it  will  be  your  lot  to  feel.    In  a 
word,  this  is  the  sum  of  my  resolution;  I  can  forgive  the  injaria 
of  my   friends,  if  they  themselves  are  disposed,  either  to  forget 
them,  or  prepared,  in  conjunction  with  nie,  to  revenge  the  death 
ofCssar:  I  cannot  believe  that  any  ambassadors  will  come;  when 
they  do,  I  shall   know  what  they  have  to  demand."     Hirtius  and 
C«»ar,  instead  oT  answering  this  letter,  sent  it  directly  to  Cicero 
at  Rome,  to  make  what  use  of  it  he  thought  fit  with  the  senataor 
the  people. 
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In  thi«  interyal  Lepidus  wrote  a  public  letter  to  the  senate,  to 
exhort  them  to  measures  of  peace,  and  to  save  the  effusion. of 
ciyil  blood,  by  contriving  some  way  of  reconciling  Antony  and 
his  friends  to  the  service  of  their  country ;  without  giving  the 
least  intimation  of  his  thanks  for  the  public  honours  which  they 
bad  lately  decreed  to  him.  This  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the 
senate,  and  confirmed  their  former  jealousy  of  his  disaffection  to 
the  republic,  and  good  understanding  with  Antony:  They  agreed^ 
however,  to  a  vote  proposed  by  Servilius,  **  that  Lepidus  should 
be  thanked  for  his  love  of  peace,  and  care  of  the  citizens,  yet 
should  be  desired  not  to  trouble  himself  any  farther  about  it,  but 
to  leave  that  affair  to  them ;  who  thought  that  there  could  be  no 
peace,  unless  Antony  should  lay  down  his  arms,  and  sue  for  it.'* 
.This  letter  gave  Antony's  friends  a  fresh  handle  to,  renew  their 
instances  for  a  treaty,  for  the  sake  of  obliging  Lepidus,  who  had 
it  in  his  power,  they  said,  to  force  them  to  it :  which  put  Cicero 
once  more  to  the  trouble  of  confuting  and  exposing  all  their  ar- 
guments. He  told  them,  "  that  he  was  ever  afraid,  from  thefirst, 
lest  an  insidious  offer  of  peace  should  damp  the  common  zeal» 
for. the  recovery  of  their  liberty:  that  whoever  delighted  in  dis- 
cord, and  the  blood  of  citizens,  ought  to  be  expelled  from  the 
society  of  human  kind:  yet  it  was  to  be  considered,  whether 
there  were  not  some  wars  wholly  inexpiable;  where  no  peace 
could  be  made,  and  where  a  treaty  of  peace  was  but  a  stipulation 
of  slavery  :  that  the  war  now  onfoot  was  of  this  sort;  undertakea 
against  a  set  of  men  who  were  natural  enemies  to  society ;  whose 
only  pleasure  it  was  to  oppress,  plunder,  and  murder  their  fellow 
creatures;  and  to  restore  such  to  the  city,  was  to  destroy  the  city 
itself.  That  they  ought  to  remember  what  decrees  they  had 
already  made  against  them ;  such  as  had  never  been  made  against 
a  foreign  enemy,  or  any  with  whom  there  could  be  no  peace—-* 
that  since  wisdom,  as  well  as  fortitude,  was  expected  from  men' 
of  their  rank,  though  these  indeed  could  hardly  be  separated,  yeft 
he  v|ras  willing  to  consider  them  separately,  and  follow  what  wis« 
dom  the  more  cautious  and  guarded  of  the  two  prescribed.  If 
-wisdom,  then,"  says  he,  "should  command  me  to  hold  nothing 
so  dear  as  life;  to  decree  nothing  at  the  hazard  of  my  head  ;  to 
avoid  ail  danger,  though  slavery  was  sure  to  be  the  consequence; 
I  would  reject  that  wisdom,  be  it  ever  so  learned  :  but  if  it  teaches 
us  to  preserve  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  our  families,  yet  so,  as  to 
think  them  inferior  to  liberty ;  to  wish  to  enjoy  them  no  longer 
than  we  can  doit  in  a  free  republic;  not  to  part  with  our  liberty 
for  them,  but  to  throw  them  all  ajray  for  liberty,  as  exposing  us 
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aaljr  to  fra«er   mmAM  vitkovr  it :  I  ■■■tl  A^  ^ta»k 

voMi^  aad  nhey  her  jaafoi.  That  oo 
fct-Lvpidaa  Una  hhnwtf:  •»!  iboo^  tWm  terf  kiSMd 
tntmithip  btiweat  tbcH.  ytt  be  T«lBc<t  bna.  Mi 
tfHl,  M  hm  mrwiet*  lo  ibe  pvbtir,  >■  prr««Uu^  w«h  ;«^|» 
p7  10  by  dova  b«  BTw^  Mtd  tm  hm  comaUy  bw  ik»  ^ 
«C  ■  rrari  ww:  tbit  ibe  rrpabTic  ba4  mimj  ykdtn  uj  M^ 
fara  Lcpidv*;  k«  |Cr«M  oobilii^ 
blo4t  iBsnf  |»ftt  c^  tiie  oiy  idortked  by  bi 
hi*  wife.  cbiUrro,  greet  fonovM,  pare  fvoatt  say  mat  Um 
Mood:  no  eiinten  ewer  bnri. RM117  preserved  b/  kia;  ikaii^ 
■  ntD  might  err  w  jodfpaeitt,  but  cooki  never  -mMakt  ^a 
Cscoty  to  bts  conatry. — Tb«  bit  denre  ol 
bacDuU  Kialie  web  for  tbem  aow,  as  wbea  he  narmi^ 
to  tbrm. — Tbkt  for  this  tb^y  bad  decreed  hiai  (treairr  baMsi 
tbfto  Haii  been  given  btfore  to  say  man,  a  statue  with  a  HittU 
iuuniAitm,  and  « Insaifih  even  in sbtience. — That,  byeoedfoitac. 
they  had  manaf^ed  matters  so,  (bat  Pompey's  return  laifiit  cssm 
witb  ttie.«slidity  of  Ciosr't  acu,  wbicb.  for  tbe  sake  af  pott, 
ther  had  (ronHrmed ;  ii*:e  (hey  had  decreed  tu  pompev  the  Cm 
nininD*  and  a  hnif,  which  were  niaed  by  tb«  sale  of  hwftnun 
to  enable  liint  lo  buy  ib^m  again:  he  desired,  tbaithcutrf 
nplacing  biro  in  the  po«seuio»s  of  bis  anceatorv,  miebi  be  «a- 
Bitted  to  him  for  hia  old  frieodibip  witb  bia  father:  that  I 
•houlH  be  bia  Grat  care  lo  nomittare  him  an  aujrur.  and  renTih 
tasie  favour  to  the  son,  which  he  himself  had  received  frora  lit 
father :  that  those  who  had  sten  him  lately  at  Maneiilea  broMtt 
word,  tliat  he  was  reaily  10  come  witb  his  troops  lo  the  rehrfd 
Modeoa,  but  that  he  wa>  arraid  of  giving  offence  10  the  letens: 
which  shewed  him  to  be  the  true  sod  of  that  father,  who  nwdtl 
act  with  i,s  mtjLh  prudence  as  couragi^ — That  it  was  Lepi^ai'i 
baaineu  to  take  care,  not  to  be  thought  to  act  witb  more  am- 
gSDce  than  became  him  :  that  if  he  meant  to  frigbteo  tbem  viil 
bis  army,  he  should  remember,  that  it  was  the  army  of  tbeK- 
oate  and  people  of  Rome,  not  hia  own.— Tbat  if  be  interpMed 
bis  authority  without  arms,  that  waa  indeed  the  oiOTe  IsudiWc, 
but  would  hardly  be  thought  oecessary.— For,  though  hia  auito- 
rity  wax  aa  greiit  with  them  as  that  of  the  Doblest  citizen  0^ 
to  be,  yet  the  tpiiate  waa  not  unmiDdful  of  their  own  iirul]\ 
dnd  there  never  was  a  graver,  firmer,  atouter  senate  ibaDlte 
preseni.— That  they  were  all  ao  incensed  agaiaat  tbe  eataiatf 
their  liberty,  that  nu  roan's  authority  could  reprcfa  their  anloar, 
or  tjtyiib^i'ir  atmi  from  them.— Tb«t  tbey  bt^i^   the  beat,  b«l 
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would  rather  Buffer  the  worst,  than  live  8la?e8..i^7'''*^  tbert  waa 
no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  Lepidua,  ainc^  be  could  not 
enjoy  the  splendour  of  his  own  fortunes,  but  with  the  safety  of 
all  honest  men. — That  nature  first  makes  men  honest,  but  fortune 
confirms  them:  for«  though  it  was- the  common  interest  of  all  to 
promote  the  safety  of  the  public,  yet  it  was  more  particularly  of 
those  who  were  happy  in  their  fortunes. — That  nobody  was  more 
ao  than  Lepidus,  and  nobody,  therefore^  better  disposed:  of 
which  the  people  saw  a  remarkable  inslaoce,  in  thecoBcern  whicb 
lie  expressed  when  Antony  offered  a  diadem  taCsaar,  and  choit 
to  be  his  slave,  rather  than. his  colleagae:  for  which  single  act^ 
if  he  had  been  guilty  of  nothing  else,  be  bad  richly  deserved  the 
worst  {punishment*'— -Then,  after  inveighing,  aa  usoal,  againat 
Antony  through  several  pages,  he  declared  all  Ihoughts  of  poaoe 
with  him  to  be  vain,  and,  for  a  fresh  proof  of  it,  produced  bis 
last  letter  to  Hirtiua  and  Octavius,  and  read  it  publicly  to  tbe 
maembly :  not  that  be  thought  it  worth  reading,'*  he  says,  **  but 
to  let  them  see  his  traitorous  views  openly  avowed  and  confessed 
by  himself."  He  read  it  to  them  paragraph  by  paragraph,  with 
hia  own  comment  and  remarks  upon  it ;  rallying,  all  along,  w<itb 
great  wit  and  spirit,  the  rage,  the  extravagance,  the  incoosiaten** 
cy,  the  folly,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  each  aentence.  On  the 
whole,  he  says,  '*  that  if  Lepidus  had  seen  it,  be  would  neither 
have  advised,  or  thought  any  peace  with  him  possible.-r-Tbat 
fire  and  water  would  sooner  unite,  than  the  Antonys  be  reconcil- 
ed to  the  republic^Tbat  the  first  and  best  thing,  therefore,  was, 
to  conquer;  the  second,  to  decline  no  danger  for  the  liberty  of 
their  country ;  that  there  was  no  third  thing,  but  the  last  and 
worst  of  all,  to  submit  to  the  utmost  baseness,  through  a  deaire 
of  living. — For  which  reasons,  he  declared  his  concurrence  with 
Servilius,  in  the  vote  upon  Lepidus*s  lettera;  and  proposed  an 
additional  decree,  either  to  be  joined  to  the  other,  or  piib|iahed 
separately*-^That  Pompey  the  Great,  the  son  of  Cnasua,  in  offer- 
]Dg  his  service  and  bis  troops  to  tbe  senate  and  people  of  Rome, 
had  acted  agreeably^  to  the  courage  and  zeal  of  his  father  and  an- 
cestors, and  to  his  own  virtue,  industry,  and  good  disposition  to 
the  republic:  and  that  the  thing  waa grateful  and  acceptable  to 
tbe  senate  and  people,  and  would  hereafter  be  ao  honour  to  him* 
self." 

After  the  debate,  whicb  ended  aa  Cicero  wished,  be  sent  the 
following  abort  letter  to  Lepidaa,  which,  by  tbe  coldnesa  and 
pegligeace  with  which  it  waa  druwn,  aeema  to  be  deaigned  to  let 
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Lepidus  see,  that  they  were  perfectly  easy  and  secure  at  Rome, 
whatever  measures  be  might  think  fit  to  take. 

Cicero  to  Lepidus. 

"  While,  out  of  the  great  respect  which  I  bear  to  you,  I  am 
making  it  ray  particular  care  to  advance  your  dignity  as  much  u 
possible/  it  was  a  concern  to  me  to  see  that  you  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  return  your  thanks  to  the  senate,  for  the  extraor* 
dinary  honours  they  have  lately  conferred  upon  you.     I  rejoice, 
however,  that  you  are  so  desirous  of  making  peace  among  citizens; 
if  you  can  separate  that  peace  from  slavery,  you  will  consult  both 
the  good  of  the  republic,  and  your  own  dignity  :  but  if  the  effect 
of  it  be,  to  restore  a  desperate  man  to  an  arbitrary  dominion,  I 
would  have  you  to  know,  that  all  men  of  sense  have  taken  a  reso* 
lutioii  to  prefer  death  to  servitude.    Tou  will  act  more  wisely, 
therefore,  in  my  judgment,  if  you  meddle  no  farther  with  that  sf* 
fair  of  peace,  which  is  not  agreeable  either  to  the  senate,  or  the 
people,  or  to  any  honest  man :  but  you  will  hear  enough  of  this 
from  others,  or  be  informed  of  it  by  letters ;  and  will  be  directed 
by  your  own  prudence,  what  is  the  best  for  you  to  do." 

Plancus,  too,  who  commanded  in  Gaul,  and  now  res.dtd  near 
Lyons,  at  the  head  of  a  brave  army,  enforced  Lepidus's  advice, 
by  a  letter  likewise  to  the  senate  on  the  subject  of  peace;  to 
which  Cicero  wrote  the  following  answer: 

Cicero  to  Plancus. 

"  The  account  which  our  friend  Furnius  brought  of  your  affec* 
tion  to  the  republic,  was  agreeable  both  to  the  senate  and  people 
of  Rome  :  but  your  letter,  when  read  in  the  senate,  did  not  seem 
to  agree  with  Furnius's  report;  for  you  advised  us  to  peace,  when 
your  colleague,  a  man  of  the  greatest  eminence,  was  besieged  by 
most  infamous  plunderers;  who  ought  either  to  sue  for  peace, 
by  laying  down  their  arms,  or,  if  they  demand  it  with  sword  io 
hand,  it  must  be  procured  by  victory,  not  treaty.  But  in  what 
manner  your  letters,  as  well  as  Lepidus*salso,  were  received,  you 
will  understand  from  that  excellent  man  your  brother,  and  from 
Furnius,"  &c. 

C.  Antony,  whom  we  mentioned  above  to  have  retreated  with 
seven  cohorts  to  Apollonia,  not  daring  to  wait  for  Brutus's  arri« 
valy  who  was  now  advancing  towards  him,  marched  out  toQuth* 
rotum^  to  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere,  in  quarters  more  secure  and 
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remote :  but  being  overtaken  and  attacked  on  hi»  march  by  a  part 
of  BrutuH*8  army,  he  lost  three  of  his  cohorts  in  the  action  ;  and, 
in  a  second  engagement  with  another  body  of  troops,  which 
young  Cicero  commanded,  was  entirely  routed,  and  taken  pri- 
soner ;  which  made  Brutus  absolute  master  of  the  countrv,  with-^ 
out  any  farther  opposition.  This  fresh  success  gave  occasion  for 
a  second  letter  from  Brutus  to  the  senate,  of  which  Cicero  makes 
the  following  mention;  "  Your  letter,'*  says  he,  •*  which  was 
read  in  the  senate,  shews  the  counsel  of  the  general,  the  virtue  of 
your  soldiers,  the  industry  of  your  officers,  and  in  particular  of 
my  Cicero.  If  your  friends  had  been  willing  to  move  the  senate 
upon  it,  and  if  it  had  not  fallen  into  most  turbulent  times,  since 
the  departure  of  Pansa,  some  just  and  proper  honour  would  have 
been  decreed  for  it  to  the  gods," 

The  taking  C.  Antony  prisoner  put  Brutus  under  some  difli« 
cu|ty  in  what  manner  he  should  treat  him:  if  he  set  him  at  liber- 
ty,  to  which  he  was  inclined,  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  fresh 
trouble  from  him,  both  to  himself  and  the  republic:  if  he  kept 
him  prisoner  in  his  carop»  he  was  afraid  lest  some  sedition  might 
be  raised  on  his  account,  and  by  his  intrigues,  in  his  own  army : 
or,  if  he  put  him  to  death,  that  would  be  thought  an  act  of  cruelty, 
which  his  nature  abhorred.  He  consulted  Cicero*  therefore,  upon 
it,  by  letter — **  C«  Antony,"  says  he,  "  is  still  with  me:  but  in 
truth,  I  am  moved  with  tlfe  prayers  of  the  man,  and  afraid  lest 
the  madness  of  some  should  make  him  the  occasion  of  mischief 
to  me.  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  him.  If  I  knew 
your  mind,  I  should  be  at  ease ;  for  I  should  think  that  the  l>est 
which  you  advised." — Cicero's  advice  was,  to  keen  him  under  a 
safe  gard,  till  they  knew  the  fate  of  D.  Brutus  in  Modena.  Bru- 
tus, however,  treated  him  with  great  lenity,  and  seemed  much 
disposed  to  give  him  his  liberty  :  for  which  purpose  he  not  only 
wrote  to  the  senate  about  it  himself,  but  permitted  Antony  to 
write  too,  and  with  the  stile  of  proconsul;  which  surprised  and 
shocked  all  his  friends  at  Rome,  and  especially  Cicero,  who  ex« 
postulates  with  him  for  it  in  the  following  terms. 

"  On  the  thirteenth  of  April,"  says  he,  "  your  messenger  Pilus 
brought  us  two  letters,  the  one  in  your  name,  the  other  in  Anto- 
ny's, and  gave  them  to  Servilius  the  tribune  ;  he  to  Cornutus  the 
pretor.  They  were  read  in  the  senate.  Antony  Proconsul^  rais- 
ed as  much  wonder  as  if  it  had  been,  Dolabella  Emperor^  from 
whom  also  there  came  an  express :  but  nobody,  like  your  PiluSj 
was  so  hardy  as  to  produce  the  letters,  or  deliver  them  to  the 
magistrates.    Your  letter  was  read ;  short  indeed,  but  extremely 
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mild  towards  Antony :  the  senate  was  amazed  at  it.     For  my  fiart, 
I  did  not  know  how  to  act.    Should  I  affirm  it  to  be  forged?— 
What  if  you  should  own  it?  Shonld  I  adroit  it  to  be  genuine? 
that  was  not  for  your  honour;    I  chose  therefore  to  be  silent  that 
day.    On  the  next,  when  the  affair  had  made  some  Doise»  sad 
Pilua's  carriai^e  had  given  offence,  I  began  the  debate,  said  onucli 
of  proconsul  Antony  ;  Sextius  performed  his  part,  aod  observftf 
to  me  afterwards,  in  private,  what  danger  his  son  and  nine  would 
be  liable  to,  if  they  had  really  taken  up  arms  against  a  procos* 
sul.    You  know  the  man;  he  did  justice  to  the  cauae.     Others 
also  spoke ;  but  our  friend  Labeo  took  notice,  that  your  seal  tras ' 
not  pot  to  the  letter,  nor  any  date  added  ;  nor  bad  you  writtes 
about  it,  as  usual,  to  your  friends;  from  which  he  roaiotaiDed  tbc 
letter  to  be  forged,  and,  in  short,  convinced  the  bouse  of  it.    It 
is  now  your  part,  Brutus,  to  consider  the  whole  state  and  ostore 
of  the  war:  you  are  delighted,  I  perceive,  with  lenity,  ;ind  thisk 
it  the  best  wsy  of  proceeding.    This,  indeed,  is  generally  right; 
but  the  proper  place  of  clemency  is  in  cases  and  seasons  very 
different  from  the  present :  for  what  are  we  doing  now,  Brutsi? 
we  see  a  needy  and  desperate  crew  threatening  the  very  tempkfi 
of  the  gods ;  and  that  the  war  must  necessarily  decide,  whether 
we  are  to  live  or  not«    Who  is  it,  then,  whom  we  are  sparing? 
or  what  is  it  that  we  mean  ?  are  we  consulting  tbe  safety  of  those 
who,  if  they  get  the  better,  are  sure  not  to  leave  the  least  remsisi 
of  us?    For  what  difference  is  there  between  Dolabella  and  ssy 
one  of  the  three  Antonys?    If  we  spare  any  of  these,  we  bate 
been  too  severe  to  Dolabella.    It  wss  owiug  chieQy  to  my  advice 
and  authority,  that  the  senate  and  people  are  in  this  way  of  think- 
ing, though  the  thing  itself  indeed  also  obliged  them  to  it:  if  yot 
do  not  approve  this  policy,  I  shall  defend  your  opinion,  but  csa« 
not  depart  from  my  own;  the  world  expects  from  you    nothing 
either  remiss  or  cruel :  it  is  easy  to  moderate  the  matter,  by  m- 
verity  to  the  leaders,  generosity  to  the  soldiers/' 

Cicero  bad  now  done  every  thing  that  human  prudence  cosM 
do  towards  tbe  recovery  of  the  republic:  for  all  that  vigour,  with 
which  it  was  making  this  last  effort  for  itself,  was  entirely  onring 
to  his  counsels  and  authority.  As  Antony  was  the  most  imme- 
diate and  desperate  enemy  who  threatened  it,  so  he  had  armed 
against  him  the  whole  strength  of  Italy,  and  raised  up  a  force 
sufficient  to  oppress  him.  Young  Octavius,  next  to  Antony,  wai 
the  most  formidable  to  the  friends  of  liberty;  but,  from  the  cos- 
trast  of  their  personal  interests,  and  their  jealousy  of  each  otber^i 
views,  Cicero  managed  the  opportunity^  to  employ  the  one  to 
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the  ruin  of  the  other;  yet  so,  «i  to  provide  at  the  same  time 
•gaintt  any  present  danger  from  Octavius,  by  throwing  a  superi« 
ority  of  power  into  the  bends  of  the  consuls;  whom,  from  being 
the  late  ministers  of  Cassar's  tyranny,  he  had  gained  over  to  the 
interests  of  liberty.  But  besides  the  diSiculties  which  he  had  to 
struggle  with  at  home,  in  bringing  matters  to  this  point,  he  had 
greater  discouragements  abroad,  from  the  commanders  of  the  se- 
veral provinces:  they  were  .nil  promoted  to  those  governments  by 
CflBsar,  the  proper  creatures  of  his  power,  and  the  abettors  of  his 
tyranny :  and  were  now  full  of  hopes,  either  of  advancing  them- 
selves  to  dominion,  or  to  a  share  of  it  at  least,  by  espousing  the 
•cause  of  some  more  powerful  pretender.  Men  of  this  turn,  at 
the  head  of  great  and  veteran  armies,  could  not  easily  be  per- 
suaded to  submit  to  a  senate,  which  they  had  been  taught  to 
despise,  or  to  reduce  the  military  power,  which  had  long  governed 
ail,  to  a  dependance  on  the  civil.  Yet  Cicero  omitted  no  pains 
of  exhorting  them  by  letters,  and  inviting  them  by  honours,  to 
prefer  the  glory  of  saving  their  country,  to  al|  other  views  what* 
soever.  Those,  whom  he  most  distrusted,  and  for  that  reason 
most  particularly  pressed,  were  Lepidus,  Pollio,  and  Plancus: 
who,  by  the  strength  of  their  armies,  and  their  possession  of  Gaul 
and  Spam,  were  the  best  qualified  to  serve  or  to  distress  the 
republican  cause.  He  had  little  hopes  of  the  two  first;  yet  man- 
nged  them  so  well,  by  representing  the  strength  of  the  honest 
party,  the  unanimity  of  the  senate,  of  the  consuls,  and  all  Italy, 
that  he  forced  them  at  least  to  dissemble  their  disaffection,  and 
make  great  professions  of  their  duty ;  and  above  all  to  stand 
neuter  till  the  affairs  of  Italy  were  decided ;  on  which  the  fate  of 
the  republic  seemed  chiefly  to  depend.  Nay,  be  seems  to  have 
drawn  Plancus  entirely  into  his  measures :  as  appears  from  his 
account  of  him  to  Brutus,  and  from  Plancus^s  own  letters,  in 
which  he  gives  the  strongest  assurances  of  his  fidelity,  and  oflers 
to  lead  his  troops  to  the  relief  of  Modena;  and  was  actually  upon 
bis  march   towards   it,  when   he  heard,  upon  the  road,  of  An* 

tony's  defeat. Not  long  before  which,  Cicero  sent  him  the 

following  letter. 


Cicero  to  Px.akcus. 

"  Though  I  understood,  from  the  account  of  our  friend  Fur- 
Dins,  what  your  design  and  resolution  was,  with  segard  to  the 

Vol.  II.  No.  54.  «  H 
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republic ;  yet»  after  reading  your  letteia,  I  was  able  to  forn  a 
clearer  judgment  of  jour  whole  purpose.     Wherefore,  though 
the  fate  of  the  commonwealth  depends  wholly  on  one  battle, 
which  will  be  decided,  I  beiie?e,  when  you  are  reading  this  letter, 
yet  you  have  acquired  great  applause,  by  the  very  fame,  which 
was  every  where  spread,  of  your  good  intentions  :  and  if  there 
bad  been  a  consul  at  Rome,  the  senate,  by  decreeing  some  consi- 
derable honour  to  you,  would  have  declared,  how  acceptable  your 
endeavours  and  preparations  were.     But  that  time  is  not  oaly 
not  yet  past,  but  was  not  in  my  judgment  even  ripe:  for  after  all, 
that  alone  passes  with  me  for  honour,  which  is  conferred  on  great 
men,  not  for  the  hopes  of  future,  but  the  experience  of  past  ser- 
Tices.     If  then  there  be  any  republic,   in  which  honour  can  have 
its  proper  lustre,  take  my  word  for  it,  you  shall  have  your  share  of 
the  greatest:  though  that,  which  can  truly  be  called  honour,  ii 
not  an  invitation  to  a  temporary,  but  the  reward  of  an  hahitotl 
virtue.    Wherefore,  my  dear  Plancus,  turn  your  whole  thougbu 
towards  glory;  help  your  country;  fly  to  the  relief  of  your  col- 
league; support  this  wonderful  consent  and  concurrence  of  ail 
nations:  you  will  ever  find  me  the  promoter  of  your  counsels,  the 
favourer  of  your  dignity,  and  on  all  occasions  most  friendly  sad 
faithful   to  you:  for  to  all  the  other  motives  of  our  union, oar 
mutual  affection,  good  offices*  old  acquaintance  ;  the  loveof  oor 
country,  which  is  now  added,  makes  me  prefer  your  life  to  my 
own.    Mar.  eSth." 

Plancus,  in  the  mean  time,  sent  a  second  letter  to  the  senate^ 
to  assure  them  of  his  zeal  and  resolution  to  adhere  to  them ;  sad 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  steps  which  be  had  already  taken  for 
their  service:  upon  which  they  decreed  him  some  extraordioaty 
honours,  at  the  motion  of  Cicero,  who  aent  him  the  following 
account  of  it: 

CiCBRO  to  Plancus. 

**  Though  out  of  regard  to  the  republic,  my  greatest  joy  ought 
to  be,  for  your  bringing  such  relief  and  help  to  it,  in  a  time,  al- 
most, of  extremity ;  yet  may  I  so  embrace  you  after  Tictory  and 
the  recovery  of  our  liberty,  as  it  is  your  dignity  that  gives  me  the 
chief  part  of  my  pleasure;  which  already  is,  and  ever  will  be,  t 
perceive,  as  great  as  possible.  For  I  would  not  have  you  ibiok, 
that  any  letters  were  ever  read  in  the  senate  of  greater  weight 
than  yours;  both  for  the  eminent  merit  of  your  services,  and  the 
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gravity  of  your  words  and  sentimenti :  wbicb  was  not  at  all  new 
to  me»  wbo  was  so  well  acquainted  with  you,  and  remembered  the 
promises  of  your  letters  to  me ;  and  understood  tbe  whole  pur- 
pose of  your  counsels  from  our  Furnius:  but  tbey  appeared 
greater  to  the  senate  than  was  expected  ;  not  that  they  ever  bad 
any  doubt  of  your  inclinations,  but  did  not  fully  understand  bow 
much  you  were  able  to  do,  or  how  far  you  would  expose  your«* 
self  in  the  cause.  When  M.  Varisidius,  therefore,  brought  me 
your  letters  very  early,  on  the  seventh  of  April,  I  was  transported 
with  joy  upon  reading  them  ;  and,  as  a  great  multitude  of  ex* 
cellent  citizens  were  then  waiting  to  attend  my  going  abroad,  I 
instantly  gave  them  all  a  part  of  my  pleasure.  In  the  mesQ 
while,  our  friend  Munatius,  according  to  custom,  came  to  join 
me:  I  presently  shewed  him  your  letter,  of  which  he  knew  no- 
thing before;  for  Varisidius  came  first  to  me,  as  you,  besaid, 
bad  ordered  him  :  soon  after,  the  same  Munatius  r^eturned  to  me 
n^ith  the  other  two  letters ;  that,  which  you  had  sent  to  him,  and 
that  to  the  senate:  we  resolved  to  carry  the  last  directly  to  the 
pretor  Cornutus ;  who,  by  the  custom  of  our  ancestors,  supplies 
tbe  place  of  the  consuls  in  their  absence.  Tbe  senate  was  imme- 
diately called;  and,  upon  the  fame  and  expectation  of  your  let- 
ters, made  up  a  full  house.  After  they  were  read,  a  scruple  ef 
fjeligion  was  objected  to  Cornutus,  from  the  report  of  the  guard- 
ians of  the  chickens,  that  he  had  not  duly  consulted  the  auspices ;  • 
which  was  confirmed  likewise  by  our  college:  so  that  the  affair 
was  adjourned  to  the  next  day.  On  that  day,  I  had  a  great  con- 
test about  your  dignity  with  Servilius,  who  procured,  by  his  in- 
terest, to  have  his  opinion  declared  the  first:  but  the  senate  left 
biro,  and  all  went  the  contrary  way  ;  but  when  they  were  coming 
into  my  opinion,  which  was  delivered  the  second,  the  tribune 
Titius,  at  his  request,  interposed  his  negative;  and  so  the  debate 
was  put  off  again  to  the  dsy  following.  Servilius  came  prepared 
to  support  his  opposition,  though  against  Jupiter  himself,  in 
whose  tem'ple  the  thing  had  passed  :  in  what  manner  I  bandied 
bim,  and  what  a  struggle  I  had  to  throw  off  Titius*s  negative,  I 
would  have  you  learn  rather  from  other  people's  letters;  take  this 
however  from  mine,  that  the  senate  could  not  possibly  act  with 
more  gravity,  firmness,  and  regard  to  your  honour,  than  it  did  on 
this  occasion  ;  nor  is  the  senate  more  friendly  to  you,  than  the 
whole  city  :  for  the  body  of  the  people,  and  all  ranks  and  orders 
qf  meui  are  wonderfully  united  in  the  defence  of  the  lepublic;  Go 
on  therefore,  as  you  have  begun,  and  recommend  your  name  to 
immortality  :  jind  for  all  these  things,  whigb  from  the  vain  b^^dgef 
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of  outward  splendour,  carry  a  shew  of  glory,  despiae  4beiii ;  look 
upon  them  as  trifliog,  transitory,  perishing.  True  honour  is 
placed  singly  in  virtue ;  which  is  illustrated  with  most  advantage 
by  great  services  to  our  country.  Tou  have  the  best  opportunity 
for  this  in  the  world  ;  which,  since  you  have  embraced,  persevere, 
and  go  through  with  it;  that  the  republic  may  not  owe  less  to 
}FOu,  than  you  to  the  republic  :  you  will  find  me,  not  only  the  fa- 
vourer, but  the  advancer  of  your  dignity  :  this  I  take  myself  to 
•we,  both  to  the  republic,  which  is  dearer  to  roe  than  my  life, sad 
to  our  friendship,  &c.  April  lltb.'* 
Plancus  answered  him  not  long  after  to  the  following  effect : 

PlANCUS   to  ClOERO. 

*'  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  reflect,  that  I  have  never  promised 
any  thing  rashly  of  myself  to  you  ;  nor  you  for  me,  to  others.  In 
this  you  have  the  clearer  proof  of  my  love,  that  I  desire  to  mske 
you  acquainted  with  my  designs  before  any  roan  else.  You 
already  see,  I  hope,  that  my  services  to  tbe  public  will  grow 
greater  every  day:  I  promise,  that  you  shall  soon  be  convinced 
of  it.  As  for  me,  my  dear  Cicero,  may  the  republic  be  so  de* 
livered  by  my  help  from  its  present  dangers,  as  I  esteem  yoar 
honours  and  rewards  equal  to  an  immortality ;  yet  were  I  stiH 
without  them,  I  would  remit  nothing  of  my  present  zeal  and  per* 
severance.  If,  in  the  multitude  of  excellent  citizens,  I  do  not 
distinguish  myself  by  a  singular  vigour  and  industry,  I  desire  no 
accession  to  my  dignity  from  your  fayour :  but  in  truth,  I  desire 
nothing  at  all  for  myself  at  present;  nay,  lun  even  against  it; 
and  willingly  make  you  the  arbiter  both  of  the  time,  and  the  tbisg 
itself:  a  citizen  can  think  nothing  late,  or  little,  which  is  gifea 
by  bis  country.  I  passed  the  Rhone  with  my  army  by  greet 
journies,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  April ;  sent  a  thouaand  horse  be 
fore  me  by  a  shorter  way  from  Vienna.  As  for  myself,  if  I  sm 
not  hindered  by  Lepidus,  none  shall  complain  of  roy  waatof 
expedition :  if  he  opposes  me  on  the  road,  I  shall  take  say 
nuasures  from  the  occssion:  the  troops  which  I  bring,  are,  for 
number,  kind,  and  fidelity,  extremely  firm.  I  beg  tbe  continuaocs 
of  your  aiTection,  as  long  as  you  find  yourself  assured  of  nine, 

Adieu." 

« 

Pollio,  likewise,  who  now  commanded  tbe  farther  Spain,  with 

three  good  legions,  though  he  was  Antony's  particular  friend,  yel 

made   tbe  strongest  professions,  to  Cicer6,   of  bia  reaolutioo  to 

defend  the  republic  agaiqst  all  invaders.    In  one  of  bis  letteiS| 
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«fler  excusing  bimtelf  for  not  btvipg  written  earlier  and  oftener, 
he  says, "  both  my  nature  and  studies  draw  nse  to  the  desire  of 
peace  and  Ul>eTty ;  for  wbicb  reason,  I  always  Ismented  the  occasion 
of  the  late  war:  but,  as  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  be  of  no 
party,  because  I  had  great  enemies  every  where,  I  ran  from  that 
camp  where  I  could  not  be  safe  from  the  treachery  of  an  enemy  9 
and,  being  driven  whither  I  least  desired,  freely  exposed  myself 
to  dangers,  that  I  might  not  make  a  contemptible  figure  among 
those  of  my  tank. 'As  for  Cesar  himself,  I  loved  him  with  the  ut«- 
most  piety  and  fidelity,  because  he  treated  me  on  the  foot  of  hia 
oldest  friends,  though  known   to  him  only  in  the  height  of  hia 
fortunes.     When   I  was  at  liberty  to  act  after  my  own  mind,  I 
acted  so,  that  the  best  men  should  most  applaud  me:  what  I  was 
commanded  to  do,  I  did,  so,  as  to  shew,  that  it  was  doneby  com«> 
■laud,  and  not  by  inclination.    The  unjust  odioro,  which  I  suf* 
fered  on  that  account,  has  sufficiently  convinced  me  how  sweet  a 
thing  liberty  is,  and  how  wretched  life  is  under  the  dominion  of 
another.     If  the  contest,  then,  be,  to  bring  us  all  again  under  the 
power  of  one,  whoever  that  one  be,  I  profess  myself  his  enemy  ; 
nor  is  there  any  danger  which  I  would  decline,  or  wish  to  avoid, 
(or  the  sake  of  liberty.     But  the  consuls  have  not,  either  by  de- 
cree or  letters,  given  me  afiy  orders  what  to  do :  I  have  bad  but 
one  letter  from  Pansa  since  the  Ides  of  March.   In  the  first  place, 
I  am  extremely  desirous  of  peace,  and  the  safety  of  all  the  citizens ; 
>Q  the  second,  prepared  to  assert  my  own  and  my  country's  liberty: 
I  am  more  pleased  than  you  can  imagine,  that  my  friend  Gallus 
is  so  dear  to  you:  I  envy  him  for  walking  and  joking  with  you* 
You   will  ask,  perhaps,  at  what  rate  I  value  that  privilege:  you 
shall  know  by  experience,  if  ever  it  be  in  our  power  to  live  in 
4)uiet;  for  I   will  never  stir  one  step  from  you.    I  am  surprised, 
that  you  never  signified  in  your  letters,  bow  I  should  be  able  to 
do  the  most  service,  by  staying  in  the  province,  or  bringing  my 
army  into  Italy.    For  my  part,  though  to  stay  be  more  ssfe  and 
less  troublesome ;  yet,  since  I  see,  that,  in  such  a  time  as  this, 
there   is  more   want  of  legions,  than  of  provinces,  which  may 
easily  be  recovered,  I  am  resolved,  as  things  now  stand,  to  come 
asray  with  my  army.— From  Corduba,  the  fifteenth  of  March." 

There  are  several  letters  also  still  extant,  written  at  this  time 
from  Cicero  to  Cornificius,  who  governed  Afric ;  exhorting  him 
in  the  same  manner  to  firmness  in  the  defence  of  the  republic,  and 
lo  guard  his  province  from  all  invaders  who  should  attempt  to 
extort  it  from  him:  and  this  man,  after  all,  was  the  only  com* 
isander  who  kept  his  word  with  him,  and  performed  bis  part  to 
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his  country ;  and  lost  his  Iife»  {it  last,  ia  mainUiDing  thatprorinoe 
in  its  allegiance  to  the  republic, 

P.  Serf  ilius,  who  has  often  been  mentioned  in  the  debates  of 
the  senate,  was  a  person  of  great  rank  and  nobility;-  bad  been 
consul  with  J.  Caesar,  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war;  the  son 
of  that  ServiliuSy  who,  by  bis  conquest  near  mount  Taurus,  ob« 
tained  the  surname  of  Isauricus.  He  affected  the  character  of  a 
patriot,  but«  having  had  a  particular  friendship  with  Antony,  was 
much  courted  by  tl)at  party  who  took  the  advantage  of  bis 
vanity,  to  set  him.  up  as  a  rival  to  Cicero  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs ;  in  which  he  frequently  obstructed  Cicero's 
measures,  and  took  a  pride  to  thwart  and  disappoint  whatever  he 
proposeil:  Cicero  had  long  suffered  this  with  patience,  out  of 
regard  to  the  public  service;  till,  provoked  by  his  late  opposition 
in  the  affair  of  Plancus,  he  could  not  forbear  treating  him  with  an 
unusual  severity  and  resentment;  of  which  be  gives  an  accooni 
in  a  letter  to  Brutus* 

CiCEKO  to  Bkutus. 

**  From  Plancus*s  letters,  of  which  a  copy,  I  imagine,  has  been 
sent  to  you,  you  will  perceive  bis  excellent  disposition  towards 
the  republic,  with  the  condition  of  his  legions,  auxiliaries,  and  , 
whole  forces.  Your  own  people  have  informed  you,  I  guess,  by 
this  time,  of  the  levity,  inconstancy,  and  perpetual  disaffection o£ 
your  friend  Lepidus;  who,  next  to  his  own  brother,  hates  you, 
his  near  relations,  the  most.  We  are  anxious  with  an  expectation 
which  is  now  reduced  to  the  last  crisis  :  all  our  hopes  are  fixed 
on  the  delivery  of  D.  Brutus,  for  whom  we  have  been  in  great 
apprehension.  For  my  part,  I  have  business  enough  on  my  handi 
at  home,  with  the  madman  Servilius,  whom  I  have  endured  longer 
than  became  my  dignity;  but  I  did  it  fpr  the  sake  of  tbe  republic, 
lest  I  should  give  the  disaffected  a  leader,  not  well  affected,  indeed, 
himself,  yet  noble  to  resort  to,  which  nevertheless  they  still  da 
But  I  was  not  for  alienating  him  wholly  from  the  republic:  I 
have  now  put  an  end  to  my  forbearance  of  him ;  for  be  began  to 
be  so  insolent,  that  he  looked  upon  no  man  as  free.  But,  in  Plan- 
cus*s  debate,  he  was  strangely  mortified;  and,  after  two  days  con- 
test, was  so  roughly  handled  by  me,  that  he  will  be  tbemodester, 
I  dare  say,  for  the  future.  In  the  midst  of  our  contention,  on  the 
ninth  of  April,  I  had  letters  delivered  to  me,  in  tbe  senate,  from 
our  friend  Lentulus,  in  Asia,  with  an  account  of  Caasiui,  the 
legions,  and  Asia;  which,  when  I  read  presently  in  pubUc^Seif 
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YiliuB  sunk,  and  many  more  besides;  for  there  are  some  of  emi- 
nent rank,  who  think  most  wickedly :  but  Servilius  was  most 
sensibly  chagrined  for  the  senate's  agreeing  to  my  motion  about 
Plancus.    The  part  which  he  acts  is  monstrous." 

The  new8»  which  is  mentioned  in  this  letter  to  have  been  sent 
by  Lentulus,  of  Cassius*s  success,  was  soon  after  confirmed  by 
particular  letters  to  Cicero,  from  Brutus  and  CassiuS  themselves; 
signifying,  **  that  Cassius  had  possessed  himself  of  Syria  before 
Dolabella  arrived  there ;  that  the  generals  L.  Murcus  andQ.Cris- 
pus,  had  given  up  their  armies  to  him:  that  a  separate  legion^ 
,  under  Csecilius  Bassus,  had  submitted  to  him  against  the  will  of 
their  leader :  that  four  otb'er  legions,  sent  by  Cleopatra  from  Egy  pt^ 
to  the  assistance  of  Dolabella,  under  his  lieutenant  Allienus,  had 
all  declared  for  him  :"  and,  lest  the  first  letter  should  miscarry, 
as  they  often  did  from  such  a  distance,  by  passing  through  the 
enemy's  quarters,  Cassius  sent  him  a  second,  with  a  more  full 
and  distinct  accouut  of  all  particulars. 

Cassius,  Proconsul,  to  his  friend  M.  Cicero. 

**  If  you  are  in  health,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me;  I  am  also  very 
well.    I  have  read  your  letter,  in  which  I  perceived  your  won- 
derful affection  for  me ;  for  you  not  only  wish  me  well,  which 
indeed  you  have  always  done,  both  for  my  own  sake  and  the  re*   ' 
public's,  but  entertain  an  uncommon  concern  and  solicitude  for 
me.    Wherefore,  as  I  imagined,  in  the  first  place,  that  you  would 
think  it  impossible  for  me  to  sit  still  and  see  the  republic  oppres- 
sed ;  and,  in  the  second,  that,  whenever  yoii  supposed  roe  to  be 
in  action,  you  would  be  solicitous  about  my  safety  and  success; 
so,  as  soon  as  I  was  master  of  the  legions  which  Allienus  brought 
from  Egypt,  I  immediately  wrote  to  you,  and  sent  several  ex- 
presses to  Rome:  I  wrote  letters  also  to  the  senate,  but  forbad 
the  delivery  of  tbem»  till  they  bad  been  first  shewn  to  you.     If 
these  letters  have  not  reached  you,  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  Do« 
labella,  who,  by  the  wicked  murder  of  Trebonios,  is  master  of 
Asia,  has  seized  my  messengers,  and  intercepted  them.    I  have 
all  the  armies  which  were  in  Syria  under  my  command ;  and,  hav« 
iog  been  forced  to  sit  still  a  while,  till  I  had  discharged  my  pro- 
mis^  to  them,  am  now  ready  to  take  the  field.    I  beg  of  you  to 
lake  my  honour  and  interests  under  your  special  care;  for  you 
know  that  I  have  never  refused  any  danger  or  labour  for  the  ser- 
vice of  my  country :  that  by  your  advice  and  authority  I  took 
arms  against  these  infamous  robbers:  that  I  have  not  only  raised 
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armies  for  the  defence  of  the  republic  and  our  liberty,  but  hare 
snatched  them  from  the  bands  of  the  most  cruel  tyrants :  which,  if 
Dolabella  had  seized  before  nne,  he  would  have  given  fresh  spirits 
to  Antony*s  cause;  not  only  by  the  approach,  but  by  the  very  fame 
and  expectstion  of  his  troops :  for  which  reasons,  take  my  soldiers, 
I  beseech  you,  under  your  proteotion,  if  you  think  them  to  have  de- 
served  well  of  the  state :  and  let  none  of  them  have  reason  to  repent 
that  tbey  have  preferred  the  cause  of  the  republic  to  the  hopes  of 
plunder  and  rapine.   Take  care,  also,  that  due  honour  be  paid  to  the 
emperors  Murcua  and  Crispus ;  for  Bassus  was  miserably  unwilliai^ 
to  deliver  up  his  legion  ;  and,  if  his  soldiers  had  not  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  me  in  spite  of  him,  would  have  held  out  Apamea  against  me, 
till  it  could  be  ti^ken  by  force.    I  beg  this  of  you,  not  only  for  tbe 
sake  of  the  republic,  which  of  all  things  was  ever  tbe  dearest  to  you, 
but  of  our  friendship  also,  which  I  am  confident  baa  a  great  weight 
with  you.     Take  my  word  for  it,  the  army  which  I  have  is  tbe 
senate's,  and  every  honest  man's,  and  above  all,  yours :  for,  bjr 
hearing  perpetually  of  your  good  disposition,  they  have  conceived 
a  wonderful  affection  for  you;  and,  when  they  come  to  under- 
stand that  you  make  their  interests  your  special  care,  they  will 
Ihiok  themselves  indebted  to  you  for  every  thing.    Since  I  wrote 
this,  I  have  heard  that  Dolabella  is  come  into  Cilicia  with  all  bii 
forces:  I  will  follow  bim  thither;  and  take  care  that  you  sbsll 
soon  be  informed  of  what  I  have  done.     I  wish  only  that  n? 
success  may  be  answerable  to  ray  good  intentions.     Continue  tbe 
cdre  of  your  health,  and  your  love  to  rae.'* 

Brutus,  who  had  sent  this  good  news  before  to  Cicero,  as  well 
as  to  bis  mother,  and  sister  T^rtia,  charged  the  latter  not  to  make 
it  public  till  they  had  first  consulted  Cicero,  whether  it  was  pro- 
per to  do  so  or  not.  He  was  afraid,  leat  the  great  prosperity  of 
Cassius  might  give  umbrage  to  tbeCtesarean  party,  and  raise  a 
jealousy  in  tbe  leaders  who  were  acting  against  Antony,  that  the 
republican  interest  would  grow  too  strong  for  them.  But  Cicero 
sent  bim  word,  that  the  newa  was  already  known  at  Rome,  be- 
fore  his  letters  arrived  ;  and  though  there  was  some  ground  for 
his  apprehensions,  yet,  on  tbe  whole,  they  thought  it  moresd- 
viseable  to  publish  than  to  suppress  it. 

Thus  Cicero,  as  he  declared  to  the  senate,  by  his  letters*  ei- 
presses,  and  exhortations,  was  perpetually  exciting  all  who  bad 
power  or  command  in  any  part  of  tbe  empire,  to  the  comflKia 
defence  of  their  liberty  ;  and,  for  bis  pains,  bad  all  the  rage  asd 
malice  of  the  factious  to  struggle  with  at  home.  These  were 
particularly  troublesome  to  him  at  thia  time,  by  spreading  fahe 
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reports  every  day  from  Modena,  of  Antony's  success,  or,  what 
wras  more  to  be  apprehended,  of  his  union  with  the  consuls  against 
D.  Brutus;  which  raised  such  a  terror  through  the  city,  that  all 
honest  men  were  preparing  to  runaway  to  Brutus  or  Cassius. 
Cicero,  however,  was  not  disheartened  at  it,  but,  in  the  general 
consternation,  appeared  cheerful  and  easy;  and,  as  he  s^nds  word 
to  Brutus,  had  a  perfect  confidence  in  the  consuls,  while  the  ma- 
jority of  his  friends  distrusted  them,  and,  from  the  number  and 
firmness  of  their  troops,  had  hut  little  doubt  of  their  victory,  if 
ever  they  came  to  a  battle  with  Antony.  But  what  touched  him 
more  sensibly,  was  a  story,  kept  up  for  some  days  with  great  in- 
dustry, that  be  had  formed  a  design  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  city,  and  declare  himself  dictator,  and  w6uld  appear  publicly 
with  the  fasces  within  a  day  or  two.  The  report,  as  groundless 
as  it  was,  seems  to  have  disturbed  him;  but  when  Appuleius  the 
tribune,  one  of  his  warm  friends,  was  taking  pains  to  confute  it, 
and  justify  him  in  a  speech  to  the  people,  they  all  cried  out,  with 
one  voice,  that  Cicero  had  never  done,  or  designed  to  do,  any 
thing  but  what  was  the  best  and  most  beneficial  to  the  republic : 
this  gat^e  him  some  comfort ;  but  what  brought  him  much  greater 
was,  the  certain  .news  of  a  victory  gained  over  Antony  at  Modena, 
which  arrived  within  a  few  hours  after  Appuieius'K  speech. 

The  siege  of  Modena,  which  lasted  near  four  months,  was  one 
of  the  most  memorable  in  all  antiquity,  for  the  vigour  both  of  the 
attack  and  the  defence.  Antony  had  invested  it  so  closely,  and 
posted  himself  so  advantageously,  that  no  succours  could  be 
thrown  into  it :  and  Brutus,  though  reduced  to  the  utmost  straits, 
defended  it  still  with  the  greatest  resolution.  The  old  writers 
have  recorded  some  stratagems,  which  are  said  to  have  been  put 
in  practice  on  this  occasion  ;  '*  how  Hirtius  provided  men  skillful 
in  diving,  with  letters  written  on  lead,  to  pass  into  the  town  un- 
der the  river,  which  runs  through  it;  till  Antony  obstructed  that 
passage,  by  nets  and  traps  placed  under  the  water:  which  gave 
occasion  to  another  contrivance,  of  sending  their  inteifigence 
backwards  and  forwards  by  pigeons." 

Pansa  was  now  upon  the  point  of  joining  Hirtius,  with  four 
legions  of  new  levies,  which  he  brought  from  Rome;  but  when 
be  was  advanced  within  a  few  miles  of  Hirtius's  camp,  Antony 
privately  drew  out  some  of  his  best  troops,  with  design  to  sur- 
prise him  on  the  road  before  that  union,  and  to  draw  him,  if  pos- 
sible, to  an  engagement  against  his  will.  We  have  a  particular 
account  of  the  action,  io  a  letter  to  Cicero  from  Ser.  Galba,  one 
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of  the  conspirators  aga'msi  Csesar,  who  bore  a  principal  part  and 
command  in  it. 

Galba  to  Cicero. 

"  On  the  fifteenth  of  April,  the  day  on  which  Pansa  was  (a 
arrive  in  Hirtius's  camp,  (in  whose  company  I  was,  for  I  went  a 
hundred  miles  to  meet  him,  on  purpose  to  hasten   bis  march) 
Antony  drew  out  two  of  his  legions,  the  second  and  tbirtyfiftb; 
and  two  pretorian  cohorts;  the  one  his  own,  the  other  Silanus*s, 
with  part  of  the  Evocati;^  and  came  forward  toward  ua,  imagin* 
ing  that  we  had  nothing  but  four  legions  of  new  levies.     But  io 
the  night,  to  secure'our  march  to  the  camp,  Hirtiua  bad  sent  us 
the  martial  legion,  which  I  used  to  command,  and  two  pretorian 
cohorts.    As  soon  as  Antony's  horse  appeared  in  sight,  neither 
the  martial  legion  nor  the  pretorian  cohorts  could  b€  restrained 
from  attacking  them;  so  that  when  we  could  not  bold  them  ia, 
we  were  obliged  to  follow  them  against  our  wills.     Antony  kept 
bis  forces  within  Castel  Franco;  and,  being  unwilling  to  have  it 
known  that  he  had  bis  legions  with  him,  shewed  only  bis  horse 
and  light-armed  foot.     When  Pansa  saw   the  martial  legion  run- 
ning forward  against  his  orders,  he  commanded  two  of  the  new 
raised  legions   to  follow  hiin.     As  soon  as  we  got  through  the 
straits  of  the  morass  and  the  woods,  we  drew  up  the  twelve  co- 
horts in  order  of  battle.     The  other  two  legions  were   not  yet 
come  up.     Antony  immediately  brought  all  his  troops  out  of  the 
village,  ranged  likewise  in  order  of  battle,  and  without  delay  en- 
gaged us.     At  first  they  fought  so  briskly  on   both   sides,  that 
nothing  could   possibly   be   fiercer:  though   the  right  wing,  in 
which  I  was,  with  eight  cohorts  of  the  martial  legion,  put  Anlo- 
Dy'a  thirty-fifth  legion  to  flight  at  the  first  onset,  and  pursued  it 
above  five  hundred  paces  from  the  place  where  the  action  began: 
wherefore,  observing  the  enemy's  horse  attempting  to  surround 
our  wing,  I  began  to  retreat,  and  ordered  the  light*armed  troops 
to  make  head  against  the  Moorish  horse,  and  prevent  their  com- 
ing upon  us  behind.     In  the  mean  while,  I  perceived  myself  in 
the  midst  of  Antony's  men,  and  Antony  himself  but  a  little  way 
behind  me  :  upon  which,  with  my  shield  thrown  over  my  shoulder, 
I  pushed  on  my  horse  with  all  speed  towards  the  new  legion  that 


*  The  Evocati  were  a  cboicr  body  of  feteiao  soldiers,  who,  aHer  their  dii 
»icn  from  service,  being  yet  rigorous  and  fit  fur  nar^  wer«  invited  to  it  agaia,  «• 
a  Kort  of  volunteers,  by  the  cunsal  or  general,  and  dittingaithed  from  the  rest  hj 
peculiar  privileges. 
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vas  coming  tow.ai'ds  us  from  the  camp  :  and  whilst  Antony's  roea 
\yere  pursuing  me,  and  ours  by  mistake  throwing  javelins  at.me, 
I  was  preserved,  I  know  not  how,  by  being  presently  knowii  tQ 
our  soldiers.  Csesar's  pretorian  cohort  sustained  the  light  a  long 
time  on  the  J£milian  road ;  but  our  feft  wing»  which  was  the 
weaker,  consisting  of  two  cohorts  of  the  martial  legion^  and  the. 
pretorian  of  Hirtius,  began  to  give  ground,  being  surrounded  by 
Antony's  horse,  in  which  he  is  very  strong.  When  all  ranks  had 
made  good  their  retreat,  I  retreated  myself  the  last  to  our  camp. 
Antony,  as  the  conqueror,  fancied  that  he  could  take  it;  but^ 
upon  trial,  lost  many  of  his  qaen  in  the  attempt,  without  being 
able  to  do  us  any  hurt.  Hirtius,  in  the  mean  time,  hearing  of 
the  engagement,  marched  out  with  twenty  veteran  cohorts,  and, 
meeting  Antony  on  his  return,  entirely  routed  and  put  to  flight 
his  whole  army,  in  the  very  same  place  where  they  had  fought 
before,  at  Castel  Franco.  About  ten  at  night  Antony  regained 
his  camp  at  Modena,  with  all  his  horse.  Hirtius  retired  to  that 
camp  which  Pansa  had  quitted  in  the  morning,  and  where  he  left 
the  two  legions  which  Antony  attacked.  Thus  Antony  has  lost 
the  greater  part  of  his  veteran  troops;  yet  not  without  some  loss 
of  our  pretorian  cohorts,  and  the  martial  legion  :  we  took  two  of 
Antony's  eagles,  and  sixty  standards  ;  and  have  gained  a  consi- 
derable advantage." 

Besides  this  letter  from  Galba,  there  came  letters  also  severally 
from  the  two  consuls  andOctavius,  confirming  the  other  account, 
\Tith  the  addition  of  some  further  particulars  :  "  that  Pansa,  fight- 
ing bravely  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  bad  received  two  dangerous 
wounds,  and  was  carried  off  the  field  to  Bologna:  that  Hirtius 
had  scarce  lost  a  single  man  ;  and  that,  to  animate  his  soldiers 
the  better,  he  took  up  the  eagle  of  the  fourth  legion,  and  carried 
it  forward  himself;  that  Ceesar  was  left  to  the  guard  of  their 
camp,  where  he  was  attacked,  likewise,  by  another  body  of  the 
enemy,  whom  he  repulsed  with  great  loss."  Antony  reproach* 
ed  him,  afterwards,  with  running  away  from  this  engagement  in 
such  a  fright,  that  he  did  not  appear  again  for  two  days  after, 
and  without  his  horse  or  general's  habit :  but  the  account  just 
mentioned  was  given  by  Cicero,  from  letters  that  were  read  to 
the  senate,  in  which  Hirtius  declared  him  to  have  acted  with  the 
greatest  courage. 

The  news  reached  Rome  on  the  twentieth  of  April,  where  it 
raised  an  incredible  joy ;  and  the  greater,  we  may  imagine,  from 
the  late  terrors  which  they  had  suffered  from  contrary  reports. 
The  whole  body  of  the  people  assembled  presently  about  Cicero's 
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house,  and  carried  him  ia  a  kiod  of  triumph  to  the  capitol,  whence 
on  their  return,  they  placed  him  in  the  rostra,  to  give  them  an  ac- 
count of  the  victory;  and  then  conducted  him  home  with  inOnite 
acclamations:*  so  that,  in  a  letter  upon  it  to  Brutus,  be  says, 
*Uhat  he  reaped  on  that  day  the  fruit  of  all  his  toils,  if  there  be  any 
fruit  in  true  and  solid  glory/' 

The  day  following  the  senate  was  summoned  by  Cornutus,  the 
pretor,  to  deliberate  on  the  letters  of  the  consuls  and  Octavius* 
Serviliu8*s  opinion  was,  ''th^t  thecity  should  now  quit  the  sagnm, 
and  take  the  common  gown  again ;  and  that  a  public  thanksgiving 
should  be  decreed  Jointly  to  the  honour  of  the  consuls  and  Octa- 
vius."  Cicero  spoke  next,  ''and  declare^  strongly  against  quitting 
the  sagum  till  D.  Briitus  was  first  delivered  frooi  the  siege  :  tbat 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  put  it  off  till  they  should  see  him  in 
safety,  for  whose  sake  they  had  put  it  on— that  the  motion  for 
quitting  it  flowed  from  envy  to  D.  Brutus:  to  deprive  him  of  the 
glofy  that  it  would  be  to  his  name,  to  have  it  delivered  to  po8te<* 
rity,  that  the  people  of  Rome  had  put  on  the  sagum  for  danger, 
and  resumed  the  gown  for  the  preservation  of  one  citizen — he  ad- 
vised them  therefore  to  continue  in  their  former  mind,  of  thinking 
the  whole  danger  and  stress  of  the  war  to  depend  on  D.  Brutus — 
and  though  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  he  was  already  safe, 
or  would  shortly  be  so,  yet  they  should  renerve  the  fruit  pf  tbat 
hope  to  fact  and  the  event,  lest  they  should  be  found  too  hasty  in 
snatching  the  favour  of  the  gods,  or  foolish  in  contemning  the 
power  of  fortune." — Then,  as  to  the  decree  of  the  thanksgiving,  be 
urges  Servilius  with  omitting  two  things  in  his  vote,  which  ought 
necessarily  to  have  accompanied  it^-the  giving  Antony  the  title  of 
enemy,  and  their  own  generals  of  emperors : — "  the  swords  of  our 
soldiers  are  dyed,"  says  be,  **  or  rather  moistened  onjy,  as  yet,  witb 
blood :  if  it  was  the  blood  of  enemies,  it  ^ras  an  act  of  the  utmost 
piety:  if  of  citizens,  the  most  detestable  wickedness:  bow  long 
then  shall  he,  who  has  outdone  all  enemies  in  villany,  go  without 
the  name  of  enemy?  he  is  now  waging  an  inexpiable  war  witb 
four  consuls,  with  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome;  denounces 
plagues,  devastation,  th^  rack  and  tortures  to  all ;  confesses  tbat 
polabella*s  horrid  act,  which  no  barbarians  would  own,  was  done 
by  his  advice;  declareswbat  he  woul^  have  done  to  this  city  by  the 
calamity  of  the  people  of  Parma  ;  honest  and  excellent  men,  firiii 
to  the  interests  of  the  senate  and  people,  whom  L.  Antony,  the  por- 
tent HnJ  disgrace  of  his  species,  put  to  death  by  all  the  methods  of 
cruelty.  That  Hannibal  was  never  so  barbarous  to  any  city,  a^ 
Antony  to  Parma,     He  conjures  them  to  remember  bpw  muci^ 
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they  had  all  been  terrified  for  two  days  past  by  ▼illaiious  reports 
spread  about  tbe  city;  and  were  expecting  either  a  wretched 
death,  or  lamentable  flighty  and  could  they  scruple  to  call  those 
men  enemies,  from  whom  they  feared  such  dreadful  things? — he 
then  proposed  to  enlarge  the  number  of  days  of  the  thanksgiving, 
since  it  was  not  to  be  decreed  to  one,  but  to  three  generals  jointly; 
to  whom  in  the  first  place  he  would  give  the  title  of  emperors— 
since  there  had  ifot  been  a  supplication  decreed  without  it  for 
twenty  years  past;  so  that  Servilius  should  either  not  have  de« 
creed  it  at  all,  or  allowed  the  usual  honour  to  those,  to  whom 
even  new  and  unusual  honours  were  due«  That  if,  according  to 
the  present  custom,  the  title  of  emperor  was  commonly  given  for 
killing  a  thousand  or  twoof  Spaniards,  Gauls,  or  Thracians ;  how 
could  they  refuse  it  now,  when  so  many  legions  were  routed,  and 
such  a  multitude  slain  ?-^for  with  what  honour,  says  he,  and  con- 
gratulations, should  our  deliverers  themselves  be  received  into 
this  temple,  when  yesterday,  on  account  of  what  they  have  dcXne, 
the  people  of  Rome  carried  me  into  tbe  capitol  in  a  kind  of  tri- 
umph ?  for  that,  after  all,  is  a  just  and  real  triumph,  when,  by  the 
j^eneral  voice  of  the  city,  a  public  testimony  is  given  to  those  who 
have  deserved  well  of  the  commonwealth.  For  if,  in  the  common 
joy  of  the  whole  city,  they  congratulated  me  singly,  it  is  a  great 
declaration  of  their  judgment;  if  they  thanked  me,  still  greater; 
if  both,  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  glorious — that  he  was 
forced  to  say  so  much  of  himself  against  his  will,  by  the  strange 
envy  and  injuries  which  he  had  lately  suffered — that  the  insolence 
of  the  factious,  as  they  all  knew,  had  raised  a  report  and  suspi- 
cion upon  him,  of  his  aiming  at  a  tyranny;  though  his  whole 
life  had  been  spent  in  defending  the  republic  from  it:  as  if  he, 
who  had  destroyed  Cataline  for  that  very  crime,  was  of  a  sudden 
become  a  Cataline  himself.  That  if  tbe  report  had  found  credit 
in  the  city,  their  design  was,  by  a  sudden  assault  upon  his  person, 
as  upon  a  tyrant,  to  have  taken  away  his  life — that  the  thing  it- 
self was  manifest,  and  the  whole  affair  should  he  laid  open  in 
proper  time — that  he  had  said  all  this,  not  to  purge  himself  to 
them,  to  whom  he  should  be  sorry  to  want  an  apology,  but  to 
admonish  certain  persons,  of  jejune  and  narrow  minds,  to  look 
upon  tbe  virtue  of  excellent  citizens,  as  the  object  of  their  imita- 
tion, not  of  their  envy;  since  the  republic  was  a  wide  field,  where 
the  course  of  glory  was  open  to  many ;  that  if  any  roan  contested 
with  him  the  first  place  in  tbe  government,  be  acted  foolishly,  if 
he  meant  to  do  it  by  opposing  vice  to  virtue :  that  as  the  race  was 
gained  by  running  the  fastest^  so  virtue  was  only  to  be  conquered 
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by  a  superior  virtue — that  they  could  never  get  the  better  of  bim 
by  bad  votes;  by  g;oodones  perhaps  they  might,  and  he  bimself 
should  be  giad  of  it — that  the  people  of  Rome  were  perpetually 
enquiring  bow  men  of  their  rank  voted  and  acted,  and  formed 
their  judgment  of  them  accordingly — that  they   all  remembered 
how,  in  December  last,   be  was  the  author  of  the    first  step  to- 
nvards  recovering  their  liberty  ;  how  from  the  first  of  January  be 
«  bad  been  continually  watching  over  the  safety -of   the  commoo* 
wealth:  how  his  house  and  his  ears  were  open  day  and  night  to 
.  the  advices  and  informations  of   all  who  came  to  him:  bow  bis 
opinion  always  was  against  an  embassy  to  Antony  :    bow  be  had 
always  voted  him   an  enemy,  and  their  present  state  a  war;  but 
as  oft  as  he  mentioned  an  enemy  or  a  war,  the  consuls  bad  always 
dropt  his  motion  from  the  number  of  those  that   were  proposed, 
which  could  not  however  be  done  in  the  present  case,  because  be, 
who  had  already  voted  a  thanksgiving,  bad  unwarily  voted  An- 
tony  an  enemy:  since  a  thanksgiving  had  never  been  decreed  but 
against  enemies;  and  never  asked  or  granted  in  what  was  properly 
a  civil  war — that   they  shoold  either  have  denied  it,  or  must  of 
course  decree  those  to  be  enemies  for  whose  defeat  it  was  granted. 
Then,  after  flourishing  on  the  particular  merit  of  the  three  gene- 
rals, Pansa,  Hirtius,  Octavius,  and  shewing  bow   well  they  had 
each  deserved  the  name  of  emperor,  he  decrees  a  thanksgiving  of 
fifty  days,  in  the  name  of  the  three  jointly*'.    In  the  last  place,  he 
proceeds  to  speak  of  the  rewards  due  to  the  soldiers,  and  especi<* 
ally  of  the  honours  to  be  paid  to  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in 
the  defence  of  their  country. — For  these  he  proposes  a  splendid 
monument  to  be  erected  in  common   to  them    all,  at  the  public 
charge,  with  their  names  and   services  inscribed — and,  in  reconn- 
mending  it,  breaks  out  into  a  kind  of  funeral  eulogium  upon  tbem 
T-*'Oh  happy  death,  says  he,  which,  when  duejto  nature,  was  paid 
to  your  country!  for  I  cannot  but  look  upon  you  as  born  for  your 
pountry,  whose  name  is  even  derived  from  Mars  :  as  if  the  same 
god,  who  gave  birth  to  this  city   for  the  good   of   nations,  had 
given  birth  also  to  you  for  the  good  of  this  city.     Death  in  flight 
is  scandalous,  in   victory   glorious;  wherefore,   whilst  those  im- 
pious wretches,  whom  you  slew,  will  suffer  the   punishment  of 
their  parricide  in    the  infernal  regions,  you,  who   breathed  your 
last  in  victory,  have  obtained  the  place  and  seat  of  the  pious. 
The  life  given  to  us  by  nature  is  short,  but  the  memory  of  a  life, 
well  spent,  everlasting;  if  it  were  not  longer  than  this  life,  wbo 
would  be  so  mad,  at  the  expence  of  the  greatest  pains  and  danger, 
to  cpn^nd  for  the  prize  of  glory  ?  your  lot  therefore  is  bappyj 
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O  youy  while  you  lived  the  bravest,  now  the  holiest  of  soldiers ;  Tor 
the  fame  of  your  virtue  can  never  be  lost,  either  by  the  forgetfuU 
iiess  of  those  who^re  now  alive,  or  the  silence  of  those  who  shall 
come  hereafter;  since  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  have  raised  to 
you,  as  it  were  with  their  own  hands,  an  immortal  monument. 
There  have  been  many  great  and  famous  armies  in  the  Punic, 
Gallic,  Italic,  wars ;  yet  no  such  honour  was  ever  done  to  any  of 
them.  I  wish  that  we  could  still  do  greater,  since  you  have  done 
the  greatest  services  to  us:  you  drove  Antony,  mad  with  rage» 
from  the  city  ;  you  repulsed  him  when  he  attempted  to  return  ; 
a  fabric  therefore  shall  be  erected,  of  magnificent  work,  and 
letters  engraved  upon  it,  the  eternal  witnesses  of  your  divine 
Tirtue:  nor  will  those  wlio  see  or  hear  of  your  monument,  ever 
cease  talking  of  you  :  so  that,  instead  of  this  frail  and  mortal  con- 
dition of  life,  you  have  now  acquired  an  immortality."  He  then 
renews  their  former  assurances  to  the  old  legions,  of  the  full 
and  punctual  payment  of  all  which  had  been  promised  tothem» 
as  soon  as  the  war  should  be  over;  and  for  those,  in  the  mean 
time,  who  had  lost  their  lives  for  their  country,  he  proposes, 
that  the  sanie  rewards  which  would  have  been  given  to  them  if 
they  had  lived,  should  be  given  immediately  to  their  parents, 
children,  wives,  or  brothers. — All  which  he  includes,  as  usual,  in 
the  form  of  a  decree,  which  was  ratified  by  the  senate. 

Antony,  being  cruelly  mortified  by  hisdefeat,  kept  himself  close 
within  his  camp,  and  resolved  to  hazard  nothing  farther,  but  to 
act  only  on  the  defensive,  except  by  harassing  the  enemy  with 
his  horse,  in  which  he  was  far  superior.  He  still  hoped  to  make 
himself  master  of  Modena,  which  was  reduced  to  extremity,  and 
by  the  strength  of  his  works  to  prevent  their  throwing  any  relief 
into  it.  Hirtius  and  Octavius,  on  the  other  hand,  elated  with 
victory,  were  determined  at  all  hazards  to  relieve  it,  and,  after 
two  or  three  days  spent  in  finding  the  most  likely  place  of  break-* 
ing  through  the  intrenchments,  they  made  the  attack  with  such 
vigour,  that  Antony,  rather  than  suffer  the  town  to  be  snatched  at 
last  out  of  his  hands,  chose  to  draw  out  his  legions  and  come  to 
a  general  battle.  The  fight  was  bloody  and  obstinate,  and  An- 
tony's men,  though  obliged  to  give  ground,  bravely  disputed  every 
inch  of  it ;  till  D.  Brutus,  taking  the  opportunity  at  the  same 
time  to  sally  out  of  the  town,  at  the  head  of  his  garrison,  helped 
greatly  to  determine  and  complete  the  victory :  Uirtius  pushed 
bis  advantage  with  great  spirit,  and  forced  his  way  into  Antony's 
camp ;  but  when  he  had  gained  the  middle  of  it  was  unfortunately 
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A.  tJrb.  710.      Cic.  64. 

't'llE  e!)lire  deFeat  of  Antony's  army  made  all  people  presently 
imagine,  thnt  the  war  was  at  an  end,  and  the  liberty  of  Rome  es- 
tablished: which  would  probably  have  been  the  case,  if  Antony 
bad  either  perished  in  the  action,  or  the  consuls  survived  at  it; 
but  the  death  of  the  consuls,  though  not  felt  so  sensibly  at  first, 
in  the  midst oftheir  joy  for  the  victory, gave  the  fatal  blow  to  all 
Cicero^s  schemes;  and  was  the  immediate  causeof  theruin  of  the 
republic.  Hirtius  was  a  man  of  letters  and  politeness;  intimately 
entrusted  with  Cac^ar^s  counsels,  and  employed  to  write  his  acts; 
but,  as  he  was  the  proper  creature  of  Caesar,  and  strongly  infected 
with  party,  so  his  views  were  all  bent  on  supporting  the  power 
that  had  raised  him,  and  serving  his  patron,  not  the  public.  In 
the  beginning,  therefore,  of  the  civil  war,  when  he  was  tribune  of 
the  people,  he  published  a  law,  to  exclude  all  who  were  in  arms 
with  Pompey  from  any  employment  or  oflice  in  the  state:  which 
made  him  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Pompeians,  who  con* 
sidered  him  as  their  most  inveterate  enemy.  Pansa,  whose  father 
had  been  proscribed  by  Sylla,  was  attached  with  equal  zeal  to 
Caesar,  as  to  the  head  and  reviver  of  the  Marian  cause,  and  served 
him  in  all  his  wars  with  singular  afTection  and  fidelity;  he  was  a 
grave,  sincere,  and  worthy  man  ;  and  being  naturally  more  mode- 
rate and  benevolent  than  Hirtius,  was  touched  with  the  ruin  of 
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his  country,  and  the  miseries  of  the  oppressed  Pompeians :  nnnj 
of  whom  he  relieved  by  his  humanity,  ami  restored,    by  bis  in- 
terest, to  the  city  !ind  their  estates.    This  made  him  very  popular, 
and  trained  him  the  esteem  of  all  the  honest;  so  that  CasstuSy  in 
defending  his  Epicurism  to  Cicero,  alleges  Panaa,  as  an  example 
of  those  genuine  Epicureans,  who  placed  their  pleasure  or  chief 
good  in  virtuous  acts.     Before  their  entrance  into  the  consulship, 
Quintns  Cicero  gave  a  most  wretched  account  of  them  botb;  ''as 
of  a  lewd,  luxurious  pair;  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  command 
of  a  paultry  town,  much  less  of  the  empire;  and  says;  that,  if  (fiey 
were  not  removed  from  the  helm,   the  republic  would  certainly 
be  lost;  since  Antony  would  easily  draw  them  into  a  partnership 
of  his  crimes ;  for  when  he  served  with  them  in  Gaul,  he  bad  seen 
incredible   instances  of  their  eflfeminacy  and  debauchery,  in  the 
face  even  of  the  enemy/'-^But  we  must  charge  a  great  part  of  this 
character  to  the  peevishness  and  envy  of  Quintus:  for,  wbaterer 
they  had  been  before,  they  were  certainly  good  consuls;  and.oot 
of  their  affection  to  Cicero,  and  regard  to  his  authority,  governed 
themselves  generally   in  all  great  aO'airs  by  his  maxims.    Thej 
were  persuaded,  that  the  design  of  revenging  Caesar*8  death  would 
throw  the   republic   again  into  convulsions;  and  flowed  from na 
other  motive,  than  the  ambition  of  possessing  CaE^sar's place;  and 
resolved  therefore  to  quell,  by  open  force,  all  attempts  against  ibe 
public  peace.     From  their  long  adherence  to  Csesar,  they  retained 
indeed  some  prejudices   in  favour  of  that  party;  and  were  loatb 
to  proceed   to  extren)ities,   till   pacific  measures  were  found  in- 
effectual.    This  gave  Cicero  some  reason  to  blame,   but  never  to 
distrust  them;  to  complain  of  their  phlegm  and  want  of  vigour, 
as   detrimental    to    the   common  cause  :  yet,    wUile  they  wert 
generally  suspected  by  others,  he  always  thought  them  smcere, 
though  they  did  not  in  all  cases  act  up  to  his  wishes.     The  event 
confirmed  his  judgment  of  them:  for  they  both  not  only  exposed, 
but  lost  their  lives  with  the  greatest  courage  in  the  defence  of  the 
republic;  and    shewed  themselves   to  be  the   very   men  whicb 
Cicero  had  constantly  affirmed  them  to  be;   and,   though  he  im- 
putes some  little  blame  to  Hiriius,  yet  of  Pansa,  he  declares,  that 
he  wanted   neiilier  courage  from  tl)e  first,  nor  fidelity  lo  the  last. 
If  they  had  lived  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  victory,  their  power 
and    authority    would    have  been  sufficient    to  restrain  Octavius 
within  the  Imunds  of  his  duty;  and  sustain  the  totr*  ring  republic 
till  Brutus  and  Cassius  could  arrive  to  their  assistance ;   and  Plan* 
cus  aiul  I).  Brutus  unite  themselves  in  the  same  cause,  and  give 
it  a  firm  establishment  in  their  consulship  of  the  next  year:  ill 
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whose  armies,  together  with  the  African  legions,  urere  far  supe*- 
vior  to  any  force  that  could  have  been  brought  against  them.   But 
the  death  of  the  two  consuls  placed  Octavius  at  once  above  con- 
tfoul,  by  leaving  him  the  master  of  both  their  armies;  especially 
of  all  the  veterans,  who  were  disaifected  to  D.  Brutus,  and  could 
not  be  induced   to  follow  him;  and  it  fell  out  so  lucky  and  op- 
posite to  all  Octaviuii's  views,   as  to  give  birth  to  a  general  per- 
suasion, that  they  had  received  foul  play,  and  were  both  of  them 
killed  by  his  contrivance:  for  he  was  observed  to  be  the  first  man 
wIk)  took   up  Hirtius*8  body  in  the  camp,  where  some  imagined 
him  to  have  been  killed  by  his  own  soldiers ;  and  Pa nsa*s  phy- 
sician, Glyco,   was   actually  thrown   into  prison  by  Torquatus, 
Pansa's  questor,  upon  a  suspicion  of  having  poisoned  his  wounds. 
But  the  chief  ground  of  that  notion  seems  to  have  lain  in  the 
fortunate  coincidence  of  the  fact  with  the  interests  of  Octavius: 
for  M.   Brutus  thought  it  incredible,  and,  in  the  most  pressing 
manner,  beg^^ed  of  Cicero  to  procure  Glyco's  enlargement,   and 
protect  him  from  any  harm  ;  as  being  a  worthy,  modest  man,  in- 
capable of  such  a  villany;  and   who,  of  all  others,  suffered  the 
greatest  loss  by  Pansa's  death, 

Cicero  was  soon  aware  of  the  dangerous  turn  which  this  event 
was  likely  to  give  to  their  affairs;  and,  within  a  day  or  two  after 
the  news,  intimates  his  apprehension  of  it  to  Brutus:  '*  Young 
Caesar/'  says  he,  **  has  a  wonderful  disposition  to  virtue:  I  wish 
that  I  may  govern  him  as  easily  in  all  this  height  of  honour  and 
power,  as  I  have  hitherto  done :  the  thins^  is  now  much  harder; 
yet  I  do  not  despair  of  it :  for  the  youth  is  persuaded,  and  chiefly 
by  me,  that  we  owe  our  present  safety  to  him  :  and,  in  truth,  if  he 
had  not  at  first  driven  Antony  from  the  city,  all  had  been  lost.'* 
But,  as  Ire  found  Octavius  grow  daily  more  and  more  intractable, 
so  he  began  to  exhort  and  implore  Brutus  in  every  letter,  to  bring 
his  army  into  Italy,  as  the  only  thing  which  could  save  them  in 
their  present  circumstances:  and,  to  enforce  his  own  authority, 
be  procured  a  vote  also  of  the  senate,  to  call  him  home  with  his 
legions  to  the  defence  of  the  republic. 

At  Rome,  however,  the  general  rejoicings  stifled  all  present 
attention  to' the  loss  of  their  consuls;  and  Antonyms  friends  were 
so  dejected  for  some  time,  that  they  ^ave  Cicero  no  more  oppo- 
sition in  the  senate  :  where  he  poured  out  all  imaginable  honours 
on  the  deceased,  llirtius,  Pansa,  and  Aquila;  decreed  an  ovation 
to  Caesar;  and  added  a  number  of  days  to  their  thanksgiving,  in 
honour  of  D.  Brutus:  whose  deliverance'happening  to  fall  upon  his 
birth-day,  he  decreed  likewise,  that  his  name  should  be  ascribed 
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ever  after  to  that  day,  in  the  fasti  or  public  calendars,  for  a  per* 
petual  memorial  of  the  victory.  Antony's  adherents  were  aba 
declared  enemies:  in  which  number  Serfilius  himself  inciaded 
Ventidius;  and  moved,  to  give  Cassius  the  command  of  the  wtr 
against  Doiabella;  to  whom  Cicero  joined  Brutus;  io  case  that 
he  should  find  it  useful  to  the  republic. 

l*be  decree  of  an  ovation  to  Octavius  was  blamed  by  Brutus 
and  bis  friends;  yet  seems  to  have  been  wisely  and  artfully -de- 
signed: for,  while  it  carried  an  appearance  of  honour,  it  would 
regularly  have  stript  him  of  his  power,  if  he  bad  made  use  of  it, 
since  his  commission  was  to  expire  of  course,  and  bis  army  to  be 
dissolved,  upon  his  first  entrance  into  the  city  :  but  the  confusioa 
of  the  times  made  laws  and  customs  of  little  effect  with  those 
who  had  the  power  to  dispense  with  them. 

The  commanders  abroad  were  so  struck  with  Antonv*s  defest 
that  they  redoubled  their  assurances  to  Cicero  of  their  firmnesf 
and  zeal  for  the  common  cause.  Lepidus  especially,  who  bad 
suffered  two  of  bis  lieutenants,  Silanus,  and  Culleo,  to  carry  suc- 
cours to  Antony  at  Modena,  labours  to  excuse  it  in  a  civil  aad 
bumble  strain,  and  to  persuade  Cicero,  *M hat  they  had  done  it 
against  his  orders;  and  though,  for  their  former  relation  to  bio, 
he  was  unwilling  to  punish  them  with  the  last  severity,  yttht 
had  not  since  employed  them,  or  received  them  even  into  bii 
camp.  He  acquaints  him,  that  Antony  was  arrived  io  his  pro- 
vince with  one  legion,  and  a  great  multitude  of  men  unarmed, 
but  with  all  his  horse,  which  was  very  strong;  and  that  Venti- 
dius had  joined  him  with  three  legions:  that  he  was  marching 
out  against  him  with  all  his  forces;  and  that  many  of  Antooy'i 

horse  and  foot  daily  deserted  him. That,  for  himself,  he  wodU 

pever  be  wanting  in  his  duty  to  the  senate  and  republic: — tbaoks 
him  for  not  giving  credit  to  the  false  reports  which  were  spread 
pf  him  : — begs  hifn  to  expect  every  thing  from  him  which  could 
be  expected  from  an  honest  man,  and  to  take  him  under  his  sp^ 
cial  protection." 

Poilio  still  more  explicitly  ;  "  That  there  was  no  time  now  for 
loitering,  or  expecting  the  orders  of  the  senate  :-*That  all  wbo 
wihhed  to  preserve  the  empire,  and  the  very  name  of  the  Roman 
people,  ought  to  lend  their  present  help;-'That  nothing  was  more 
dangerous,  than  to  give  Antony  leisure  to  recollect  bimself:-> 
1'hat,  for  his  part,  he  would  neither  desert  or  survivethe  republic 
.—was  grieved  only  for  his  being  at  such  a  distance^  thathecoiil(i 
)jot  come  so  soon  as  he  wished  to  its  relief,  &c.*' 
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Plancus  seat  word,  that  be  was  taking  all  possible  care  to  op- 
press Antonyy  if  he  came  into  that  country. — That  if  be  came 
Mritbout  any  considerable  body  of  troops,  he  should  be  able  to  give 
a  good  account  of  him,  though  he  should  be  received  by  Lepidus; 
or,  if  be  brought  any  force  with  bim,  would  undertake  that  be 
should  do  uo  harm  in  those  parts,  till  they  could  send  him  suc- 
cours sufficient  to  destroy  him  ;  that  he  was  then  in  a  treaty 
with  Lepidus,  about  uniting  their  forces  in  the  same  cause,  by 
Ibe  mediation  of  Laterensis  and  Furnius;  nor  would  be  hindered 
by  bis  private  quarrel  to  the  man,  from  concurring  with  his  great- 
est enemy  in  the  service  of  the  commonwealth."  In  another 
letter,  bespeaks  with  great  contempt  of  Antony's  shattered  forces, 
though  joined  with  those  of  Ventidius,  the  mule-driver,  as  he  calls 
him  ;  and  is  confident,  that  if  he  could  have  met  with  them,  they 
would  not  have  stood  an  hour  before  him.V 

The  conquerors  at  Modena  were  mu.ch  censured  in  the  mean 
time  for  giving  Antony  leisure  to  escape  ;  but  Octavius  from  the 
beginning  had  no  thoughts  of  pursuing  him:  he  had  already 
gained  what  he  aimed  at;  had  reduced  Antony's  power  so  low» 
and  raised  his  own  so  high,  as  to  be  in  condition  to  make  his  own 
terms  with  him  in  the  partition  of  the  etnpire,  of  which  he  seems 
to  have  formed  the  plan  from  this  moment;  whereas  if  Antony 
had  been  wholly  destroyed*  together  with  the  consuls,  the  repub- 
lican party  would  have  probably  been  too  strong  for  him  and 
Lepidus:  who,  though  master  of  a  good  army,  was  certainly  a 
weak  general :  when  he  was  pressed  therefore  to  pursue  Antony, 
he  contrived  still  to  delay  it  till  it  was  too  late  ;  taking  himself 
to  be  more  usefully  employed  in  securing  to  his  interests  the 
troops  of  the  consuls. 

Cicero  was  particularly  disgusted  at  Antony's  escape,  and  often 
expostulates  upon  it  with  D*  Brutus;  he  tells  him,  "that  if  An- 
tony should  ever  recover  strength  again,  all  his  great  services  to 
the  republic  would  come  to  nothing — it  was  reported,  says  he,  at 
Rome,  and  all  people  believed  it,  that  he  was  fled  with  a  few 
unarmed,  dispirited  men,  and  himself  almost  broken-hearted:  but 
if  it  be  so  with  him,  as  I  hear  it  is,  that  you  cannot  fight  him 
again  without  danger,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  fled  from  Modena, 
but  to  have  changed  only  the  seat  of  the  war.  Wherefore  men 
are  now  quite  diflerent  from  what  they  were  ;  some  even  complain 
that  you  did  not  pursue  him  ;  and  think  that  he  might  have  been 
destroyed  if  diligence  bad  been  used  :  such  is  the  temper  of  peo- 
ple, and  above  all  of  ours,  to  abuse  their  liberty  against  those  by 
ivbom  they  obtained  it :  it  is  your  part  however  to  take  care  tba^t 
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there  be  do  real  ground  of  complaiot.  The  truth  of  the  cms  n, 
be  who  oppresses  Antony,  puu  an  end  to  the  war.  What  Iks 
force  of  that  is,  it  is  better  for  you  to  conaidery  than  for  oie  ta 
write  more  explicitly.*' 

D.  Brutus  in  his  answer  gives  him  the  reavona  wrby  he  coaid 
not  follow  Antony  so  soon  as  he  wished  :  "  I  had  no  horae,  sajt 
he;  no  carriages;  did  not  know  that  Hirtius  was  killed ;  bad  aa 
confidence  in  C<esar  before  I  met  and  talked  with  him;  thus  tbe 
first  day  passed.  Tbe  next  morning  early,  I  was  sent  for  by  Paan 
-to  Bolognia,  but  on  the  road  met  with  an  account  of  his  death: 
I  ran  back  to  my  little  army,  for  so  I  may  truly  call  it :  it  is  ex- 
tremely reduced,  and  in  sad  condition  for  want  of  all  thinga;  lo 
that  Antony  gained  two  days  of  me,  and  made  much  greater 
journeys  in  flying,  than  I  could  in  pursuing;  for  bis  troopa  weat 
straggling,  mine  in  order.  Wherever  he  pasaed^  be  opened  ail 
tbe  prisons,  carried  away  the  men,  and  stopt  no  where  till  he 
came  to  the  fords.  This  place  lies  between  the  Apenioe  aad 
the  Alps;  a  most  difficult  country  to  march  through:  wheal 
was  thirty  miles  from  him,  and  Ventidius  had  already  joined  hia^ 
a  copy  Qf  bis  speech  was  brought  to  me,  in  which  be  begs  of  hii 
-soldiers  to  follow  him  across  the  Alps;  and  declarea  that  he  acted 
in  concert  with  Lepidus:  but  tbe  soldiers  cried  out,  eapeciaUj 
those  of  Ventidius,  for  he  has  very  few  of  his  own,  that  tbqr 
would  either  conquer  or  perish  in  Italy  :  and  began  to  beg  thit 
he  would  go  to  PoUentia  2  when  he  could  not  overrule  them, he 
put  off  his  march  to  the  next  day.  Upon  this  intelligence,  I  pre- 
sently sent  Hve  cohorts  before  me  toPollenlia,  and  followed  then 
myself  with  the  army  :  my  detachment  came  to  tbe  place  an  boor 
before Trebellius  with  Antony *s  horse;  this  gave  mean  exceed- 
ing joy,  for  I  esteem  it  equal  to  a  victory,  &c.*' 

In  another  letter  he  says,  **  that  if  Csesar  would  have  been  per- 
suaded by  him  to  cross  tbe  Appenine,  he  could  bare  reduced  Ai. 
tony  to  such  straits,  that  he  roust  have  been  destroyed  by  waot 
rather  than  the  sword  ;  but  that  they  could  neither  commaod 
C^sar,  nor  Cdesar  his  own  troops ;  both  which  circumstances  were 
very  bad,*'  Jcc.  Tbis  authentic  account  from  D.  Brutus  confutes 
two  facts  which  are  delivered  by  an  old  historian,  and  generally 
received  by  all  the  moderns ;  first,  that  Octavius,  after  the  Tictorf> 
refused  to  have  any  conference  with  D.  Brutus ;  and  that  Brutus 
for  that  reason  forbad  him  to  enter  his  province,  or  to  pursie 
Antony:  secondly,  that  Pansa  in  his  Isist  moments  sent  forOcti- 
vius,  and  advised  him  to  an  union  with  Antony  against  these- 
oate.    For  it  is  evident,  that  on  the  very  day  of  the  victory,  there 
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was  actually  a  conference  between  the  two  first,  which  pasted  in 
aa  amicable  a  manner  as  to  ease  Brutus  of  the  jealousy  which  he 
had  before  conceive<l  of  Ociavius  :  and  Pansa's  death  happened 
80  early  the  next  morning,  that  it  left  no  room  for  the  pretended 
advice  and  speech  which  is  made  for  him  to  Octavius;  especially 
since  it  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that  instead  of  Octavius,  Panga 
really  sent  for  D.  Brutus,  when  he  found  himself  dying,  as  if  dis- 
posed rather  to  communicate  something  for  the  service  of  that 
cause  in  which  he  had  loi^t  his  life.  But  both  the  stories  were 
undoubtedly  fori»ed  afterwards,  to  save  Octavius's  honour,  and 
g'x^e  a  belter  colour  to  that  sudden  change  of  measures,  which^ 
from  this  hour,  he  was  determined  to  pursue. 

C.  Antony  was  still  a  prisoner  with  M.  Brutus,  whose  indulg- 
ence gave  him  an  opportunity  of  practising  upon  the  soldiers, 
and  raising  a  sedition  in  the  camp,  which  created  nostnall  trouble 
to  Brutus.  The  soldiers  however  soon  repented  of  their  rashness, 
and  killed  the  authors  of  it,  and  would  have  killed  Antony  too, 
if  Brutus  would  have  delivered  him  into  their  hands;  but  be 
could  not  be  induced  to  take  his  life,  though  this  was  the  second 
offence  of  the  same  kind;  but  pretending  that  he  would  order 
him  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  sent  him  to  be  secured  on  ship- 
board, either  from  doing  or  suffering  any  farther  mischief  :  of 
which  he  wrote  an  account  to  Cicero,  who  returned  the  following 
answer. 

*•  As  to  the  sedition  in  the  fourth  legion  about  C.  Antony,  you 
will  take  what  I  say  in  good  part :  I  am  better  pleased  with  the 
severity  of  the  soldiers  than  with  yours.     I  am  extremely  glad 
that  you  have  had  a  trial  of  the  affection  of  your  legions  and  the 
borse — as  to  what  you  write,  that  I  am  pursuing  Antony  much 
at  my  esse,  and  praise  me  for  it;  I  suppose  you  really  think  so; 
but  I  do  not  by  any  means  approve  your  distinction,  when  you 
say,  that  our  animosity  ought  to  be  exerted  rather  in  preventing 
civil  wars,  than  in  revenging  ourselves  on  the  vanquisheil.     I  dif- 
fer widely  from  you,  Brutus;  not  that  I  yield  to  you  in  clemency, 
but  a  salutary  severity  is  always  preferable  to  a  specious  shew  of 
merry.     If  we  are  so  fond  of  pardoning,  there  will  be  no  end  of 
civil  wars:  but  you  are  to  look  to  that;  for  I  can  say  of  myself 
what  Plautus*s  old  man  says  in  the  Trinummus-^life  is  almost 
over  with  me  ;  it  is  you  who  are  the  most  interested  in  it.     You 
will  be  undone,  Brutus,  believe  me,  if  you  do  not  take  care:  for 
you  will  not  always  have  the  people,  nor  the  senate,  nor  a  leader 
of  the  senate,  the  same  as  now.    Take  this  as  from  the  Pythian 
oracle:  nothing  can  be  more  true. 
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Brutu8*s  wife,  Porcia»  notwithstanding  the  tmi^ical  story  which 
the  old  writers  have  dressed  up,  of  the  manner  of  ber  killing  her- 
self, upon  the  news  of  her  husband's  unhappy  fate,  died  most  pro- 
bably about  this  time  at  Rome,  of  a  lingering  illness*  She  seems 
to  have  been  in  a  bad  state  of  health  when  Brutus  left  Italy,  where 
she  is  said  to  have  parted  from  him  with  the  utmost  grief  and 
floods  of  tears,  as  if  conscious  that  she  was  taking  her  last  leave 
of  him  :  and  Plutarch  says,  that  there  was  a  letter  of  Brutus  ex- 
tant in  his  days,  if  it  was  genuine,  in  which  he  lamented  ber 
death,  and  complained  of  his  friends  for  neglecting  her  in  ber 
last  sickness :  this,  however,  is  certain,  that  in  a  letter  to  Atticui 
be  gives  a  hint  of  Porcia*s  indisposition,  with  a  slight  complimeol 
to  Atticus  for  his  care  of  her  :  and  the  following  letter  of  con- 
dolence to  him  from  Cicero,  can  hardly  be  applied  to  any  other 
occasion  but  that  of  her  death. 

Cicero    to  Brutus. 

"  I  should  perform  the  same  office  which  you  formerly  did  io 
my  loss,  of  comforting  you  by  letter,  did  I  not  know  that  you 
cannot  want  those  remedies  in  your  grief,  with  which  you  re- 
lieved mine.  I  wish  only  that  you  may  cure  yourself  more  easily 
than  at  that  time  you  cured  me:  tor  it  would  be  strange  in  so 
great  a  man  as  you,  not  to  be  able  to  practise  what  he  had  pre- 
scribed to  another.  As  for  me,  not  only  the  reasons  which  you 
then  collected,  but  your  very  authority,  deterred  aie  from  indulg- 
ing my  sorrow  to  excess.  For  when  you  thought  me  to  behave 
myself  with  greater  softness  than  became  a  man,  especially  coe 
who  used  to  comfort  otheis,  you  chid  me  with  more  severity 
than  it  was  usual  for  you  to  express:  so  that,  out  of  a  revereoce 
to  your  judgment,  I  roused  myself;  and,  by  the  accession  of  your 
authority,  took  every  thing  that  I  had  learnt  or  read,  or  beardon 
that  subject,  to  have  the  greater  weight.  Yet,  my  part,  Brutus, 
at  that  time,  was  only  to  act  agreeably  to  duty  and  nature:  but 
your's,  as  we  say, -is  to  be  acted  on  the  stage,  and  before  the 
people.  For  when  the  eyes,  not  only  of  your  army,  but  all  the 
city,  nay,  of  all  the  world,  are  upon  you,  it  is  wholly  indecect 
for  one,  by  whom  other  mortals  are  made  the  stouter,  to  betray 
any  dejection  or  want  of  courage.  You  have  sufl'ered,  indeed,  a 
great  loss;  (for  you  have  lost  that  which  has  not  left  its  fellow 
on  earth)  and  must  be  allowrd  fo  grieve  under  so  cruel  a  blo«r; 
lest  to  want  all  sense  of  grief  should  be  thought  more  wretched 
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than  grief  itself:  biit  to  do  it  with  moderation  is  both  useful  to 
others,  and  necessary  to  yourself.  I  would  write  more,  if  this  was 
not  already  too  much  :  we  expect  you  and  your  army  ;  without 
which,  though  ail  other  things  succeed  to  our  wishes,  we  shall 
hardly  ever  be  free." 

As  the  time  of  chusing  magistrates  now  drew  on,  and  particu« 
larly  of  filling  up  the  colleges  of  priests,  in  which  there  were  many 
vacancies;  so  Brutus  was  sending  home  many  of  his  young  no- 
bles to  appear  as  candidates  at  the  election  ;  the  two  Bibulus*8, 
Domitius,  Cato,  Lentulus,  whom  he  severally  recommends  to 
Cicero's  protection.  Cicero  was  desirous  that  his  son  also  should 
come  with  them,  to  be  elected  a  priest;  and  wrote  to  Brutus, 
to  know  his  mind  about  it;  and,  if  he  thought  proper,  to  send 
bim  away  immedialeiy;  for,  though  he  might  be  chosen  in  ab- 
sence, yet  his  success  would  be  much  easier  if  he  was  present. 
He  touches  this  little  affair  in  several  of  his  letters;  but,  finding 
the  public  disorders  increase  still  every  day,  he  procured  the 
election  of  priests  to  be  thrown  off  to  the  next  year :  and  Brutus 
having  sent  him  word,  in  the  mean  while,  that  his  son  had  actually 
left  him,  and  was  coming  towards  Rome,  he  instantly  dispatched 
n  messenger  to  meet  him  on  the  road,  with  orders  to  send  him 
back  again,  though  he  found  him  landed  in  Italy :  since  nothings 
he  says,  could  be  more  agreeable  either  to  himself,  or  more  ho- 
nourable to  his  son,  than  his  continuance  with  Brutus. 

Not  long  after  the  battle  of  Modeoa,  the  news  of  DoIabella*8 
defeat  and  death,  from  Asia,  brought  a  fresh  occasion  of  joy  to 
Cicero  and  his  friends  at  Rome.  Dolabella,  after  his  success 
against  Trebonius,  having  pillaged  that  province  of  its  money, 
and  of  all  things  useful  for  war,  marched  forward  to  execute  his 
grand  design  upon  Syria,  for  which  he  had  been  making  all  this 
preparation  :  but  Cassius  was  beforehand  with  him,  and,  having 
got  possession  of  that  country,  and  of  all  the  armies  in  it,  was 
much  superior  to  him  in  force.  Dolabella,  however,  made  his 
way  with  some  success  through  Cilicia,  and  came  before  A  ntioch 
in  Syria,  but  was  denied  admittance  into  it ;  and,  after  some  vain 
attempts  to  take  it,  being  repulsed  with  loss,  marched  toLnodicea, 
which  had  before  invited,  and  now  opened  its  gates  to  him.  Here 
Cassius  came  up  with  him,  and  presently  invested  the  place; 
where,  after  he  had  destroyed  Dolabella's  fleet,  in  two  or  three 
naval  engagements,  he  shut  him  up  closely  by  sea,  as  well  as  land  : 
till  Dolabella,  seeing  no  way  to  escape,  and  the  town  unable  to 
hold  out  any  longer,  killed  himself,  to  prevent  his  falling  alive 
into  Cassius*s  hands,  and  stiffering  the  same  treatment  which  h^ 
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had  shewn  to  Trebonius :  butCaMius  generously  ordered  his  body 
to  be  buried,  with  that  of  his  lieutenant  Octavius,  who  killed 
himself  also  with  him. 

D.  Brutus  was  now  at  last  pursuing  Antony,  or  rather  obserfiog 
the  motions  of  bis  flight :  be  bad  with  him,  besides  his  own  forces, 
the  new  legions  of  the  late  consuls,  while  all  the  veterans  pot 
themselves  under  the  command  of  Octavi  us:  so  that,  afterAotoiiy 
was  joined  by  Ventidius  with  three  legions,  Brutus  was  hardly 
strong  enough  either  to  fight  with  biro,  or,  what  be  rather  aimed 
at,  to  hinder  his  crossing  the  Alps  to  Lepidus.  He  desired  Cicero, 
therefore,  to  write  to  Lepidus  not  to  receive  him,  though  be  was 
sure,  he  says,  that  Lepidus  would  never  do  any  thing  that  was 
right;  and  wishes  likewise,  that  Cicero  would  confirm  Plancus; 
since,  by  some  of  Antony's  papers,  which  fell  into  his  bauds,  be 
perceived  that  Antony  had  not  lost  all  hopes  of  him,  and  thought 
himself  sure  of  Lepidus  and  Pollio.  Of  which  he  gives  Plancus 
immediate  notice,  and  signified,  that  he  was  coining  forward  with 
all  expedition  to  join  with  him.  But  he  complains  much,  in  al' 
his  letters,  of  his  want  of  money,  and  the  sad  condition  of  his 
army;  which  was  not  contemptible  for  the  number,  but  the  kind 
of  troops:  being,  for  the  moat  part,  new  raised  men,  bare,  aad 
needy  of  all  things.  "  I  cannot,"  says  he,  **  maintain  my  soldiers 
any  longer.  When  I  first  undertook  to  free  the  republic,  I  had 
above  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  my  own  in  money:  hot 
am  now  so  far  from  having  any  thing,  that  I  have  involved  all  wy 
friends  in  debt  for  me.  I  have  seven  legions  to  provide  for :  consider 
vrith  what  difficulty:  had  I  the  treasures  of  Varro,  I  could  not 
support  the  expence."  He  desired  therefore  a  present  supply  of 
money,  and  some  veteran  legions,  especially  the  fourib  sod 
Martial,  which  continued  still  with  Octavius.  This  was  decreed 
to  him  readily  by  the  senate,  at  the  motion  of  Drusus  and  Paulus, 
Lepidus*s  brother:  but  Cicero  wrote  him  word, 'Mhnt  all  who 
knew  those  legions  the  best,  aflfirmed,  that  they  would  not  be  itn 
duced,  by  any  terms,  to  serve  under  him  :  that  money,  however, 
should  certainly  be  provided  for  him** — and  concludes  by  observ- 
ing,  "  that  if  Lepidus  should  receive  Antony,  it  would  throw 
them  again  into  great  difficulties:  but  that  it  was  Brutus*s  part, 
to  take  care  that  they  should  have  no  cause  to  fear  the  eveoi : 
for  as  to  himself,  that  he  could  not  possibly  do  more  than  he  had 
already  done:  but  wished  to  see  D.  Brutus  the  greatest  and  most 
illustrious  of  men.*' 

Plancus,  as  it  was  hinted  above,  was  carrying  on  a  oegocistioo 
with  Lepidus,  to   unite  their  forces  against  Antony  ;  it  was 
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managed  on  Plancua'a  side  by  Furnius:  on  Lepidua'a,  by  Later- 
ensis,  one  of  bis  lieutenants ;  a  true  friend  to  the  republic,  and 
zealous  to  engage  his  general  to  its  interests  ;  and  Lepidus  bim- 
aelf  dissembled  so  well,  as  to  persuade  them  of  his  sincerity;  so 
that  Plaucus  was  marching  forward  in  great  baste  to  join  with 
him  ;  of  which  be  gave  Cicero  a  particular  account. 

Plancus  to  Cicero. 

**  After  I  had  written  my  letters,  I  thought  it  of  service  to  the 
public,  that  you  should  be  informed  of  what  has  since  happened. 
My  diligence,  I  hope,  has  been  of  use  both  to  myself  and  to  the 
commonwealth  :  for  I  have  been  treating  with  Lepidus  by  per- 
petual  messages,   that,  laying  aside  all  former  quarrels,  he  would 
be  reconciled,  and  succour  the  public  in  common  with  me,  and 
shew  more  regard  to  himself,  his  children,  and  the  city,  than  to 
a   desperate  abandoned  robber;  in  which  case  he  might  depend 
on   my  service  and  assistance  for  all  occasions :  I  transacted  the 
affair  by  Laterensis.     He  pawned  bis  faith»  that,  if  he  could  not 
keep  Antony  out  of  his  province,  he  would  pursue  him  by  open 
war;  begged  that  I  would  come  and  join  forces  with  him,  and  so 
much  the  more,  because  Antony  was  said  to  be  strong  in  horse; 
whereas  Lepidus  could  hardly  be  called  indifferent :  for  not  many 
days  before,  even  out  of  his  small  number,  ten,  who  were  reckoned 
his  best,   came  over  to  me.    As  soon  as  I  was  informed  of  this,  I 
resolved,  without  delay,   to  support  Lepidus  in  the  execution  of 
his  good  intentions :  I  saw  of  what  benefit  my  joining  bim  would 
be,  either  for  pursuing  and  destroying  Antony's  horse  with  mine» 
or  for  correcting  and  restraining,  by  the  presence  of  my  army,  the 
corrupt  and  disaflfected  part  of  Lepidus's.     Having  made  a  bridge 
therefore^  in  one  day,  over  the  Isere,  a  very  great  river  in  theterri- 
tory  of  the  Allobroges,  I  passed  with  my  army  on  the  twelfth  of 
May :  but  having  been  informed  that  L.  Antony  was  sent  before 
with  some  horse  and  cohorts  to  Forum  Julii,  I  bad  sent  my  brother 
the  day  before  with  four  thousand  horse  to  meet  with  him,  in- 
tending to  follow  myself  by  great  journeys  with  four  legions, 
and  the  rest  of  my  horse,   without  the  heavy  baggage.    If  we 
have  any  tolerable  fortune  for  the  republic,  we  shall  here  put  an 
end  to  the  audaciousnes  of  the  desperate,   and  to  all  our  owq 
trouble :  but  if  the  robber,  upon  hearing  of  my  arrival,  should  run 
back  again   into  Italy,  it  will  be  Brutus's  part  to  meet  with  him 
there;  who  will  not  be  wanting,  I  know,  either  in  counse)  or 
courage :  but  if  that  should  happen,  I  will  send  my  brother  also 
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with  the  borse,  to  follow  and  preserve  Italy  from  being  ravaged 
by  him.    Take  care  of  your  health,  and  lore  me  as  I  love  you." 

But  Lepidus  was  acting  all  the  while  a  treacherous  part,  beiog 
determined  at  all  hazards  to  support  Antony ;  and,  though  he 
kept  him  at  a  distance  for  some  time,  and  seeiped  to  be  con. 
strained  at  last  l^y  his  own  soldiers  to  receive  hiro,  yet  that  was 
only  to  save  appearances,  till  he  could  do  it  with  advantage  and 
security  to  them  both.  His  view  in  treating  with  Plancus,  was 
probably  to  amuse  and  draw  him  so  near  to  them,  that,  when 
be  and  Antony  were  actually  joined,  they  might  force  him  into 
the  same  measures,  without  his  being  able  to  help  it  or  to  retreat 
frpni  them.  When  he  was  upoq  the  point,  therefore,  of  joining 
pamps  with  Antony,  be  sent  word  to  Plancus,  who  was  within 
fprty  miles  of  him,  tq  ^tay  where  he  then  was,  till  he  should  come 
up  to  him:  but  Plancus,  suspecting  npthing^  thought  it  better 
still  to  march  on ;  till  Laterensis,  perceiving  how  things  were 
turning,  wrote  hjm  word  in  i|ll  haste,  that  neither  Lepidus  nor 
^is  army  were  tg  be  trusted,  and  that  he  himself  bad  deserted ; 
^*  exhorting  Plancus  to  look  to  himself,  lest  he  should  be  drawn 
into  a  snare,  and  to  perform  his  duty  to  the  republic ;  for  that  be 
bad  discharged  his  faith,  by  giving  him  this  warning,*'  &c. 

Plancus  gave  Cicero  a  particular  account  of  all  these  transact 
tions;  he  acquaints  him,  *'  that  Lepidiis  and  Antony  joined  their 
jcamps  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  the  same  day  marched  forward 
towards  him  ;  of  all  which  he  knew  pothing,  till  they  were  come 
ifithin  twenty  miles  of  bim  :  that  upon  the  first  intelligence  of 
it,  he  retreated  in  all  haste :  repassed  the  Isere,  and  broke  down 
the  bridges  which  he  had  biiilt  upon  it,  ^hat  he  might  have  leisure 
to  draw  all  his  forces  together  and  join  them  with  his  colleague 
D.  Brutus,  whom  he  expected  in  three  days: — that  Laterensis, 
yhose  singular  fidelity  he  should  ever  acknowledge,  when  be 
found  himself  duped  by  Lepidus,  laid  violent  hands  upon  him- 
self, but,  being  interr^ted  in  the  act,  waf  thought  likely  tolive^ 
be  desires  that  Octavius  might  be  sent  to  him  with  his  forces; 
or,  if  he  cpuld  not  coipe  in  person,  that  his  army  however  might 
be  sent,  since  his  interest  was  so  much  concerned  in  it: — that  as 
the  whole  body  of  the  rebels  was  now  drawn  into  one  camp,  they 
ought  loact  against  them  with  the  whole  force  of  the  republic,"  &c. 

The  day  after  his  union  with  Antony,  Lepidus  wrote  a  short 
letter  to  the  senate,  wherein  *'he  calls  the  gods  and  men  to  witness 
that  he  had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  the  public  safety  and! 
liberty ;  of  which  he  should  shortly  have  given  theoi  proofs,  bad 
not  fortunepre vented  bim :  for  that  bis  soldjeurs^  by  a  general  mu* 
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tiDy  and  sedition,  had  plainly  forced  him  to  take  so  great  a  mul- 
titude of  citizens  under  his  protection.  He  beseeches  them,  that, 
laying  aside  all  their  private  grudges,  they  would  consult  the 
good  of  the  whole  republic;  nor,  in  a  time  of  dissension,  treat  his 
clemency,  and  that  of  his  army,  as  criminal  and  traitorous.'* 

D.  Brutus,  on  the  other  hand,  joined  his  army  with  Plancus, 
who  acted  with  jIm,  for  some  time,  with  great  concord,  and  the 
affection  of  th^khole  province  on  their  Hide;  which  being  sig- 
nified in  their  common  letters  to  Rome,  gave  great  hopes  still  and 
courage  to  all  the  honest  there.  In  a  letter  of  Plancus  to  Cicero, 
•*  you  know,"  says  he,  "  I  imagine,  the  state  of  our  forces  :  in  my 
camp  there  three  veteran  legions,  with  one  new,  but  the  best  of 
ail  others  of  that  sort:  in  Brutus*8,  one  veteran  legion,  another  of 
iwo  years  standing,  eight  of  new  levies :  so  that  our  whole  army 
is  great  in  number,  little  in  strength ;  for  what  small  dependence 
t^ere  is  in  a  fresh  ;ioldier  we  have  often  experienced  to  our  cost* 
If  the  African  troops,  which  are  veteran,  or  Ca?sar*s  should  join 
us,  we  would  willingly  put  all  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle:  as  J  saw 
Caesar's  to  be  the  nearest,  sq  I  have  never  ceased  to  press  him, 
nor  he  to  assure  me  that  he  v/ould  come  instantly,  though  I  per- 
ceive that  he  had  no  such  thought,  and  is  quite  gone  off  into  other 
measures  :  yet  I  have  sent  our  friend  Furnius  again  to  him,  with 
letters  and  instructions,  if  he  can  possibly  do  any  good  with  him. 
You  know,  my  dear  Cicero,  that  as  to  the  love  of  young  Cxsar, 
it  belongs  to  me  in  common  with  you :  for  on  the  account  either 
of  my  intimacy  with  his  unclewhen  alive,  it  was  necessary  forme  to 
protect  and  cherish  him  ;  or  because  he  himself,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  observe,  is  of  a  most  moderateand  gentle  disposition; 
or  that,  after  so  remarkable  a  friendship  with  C.  C^sar,  it  would 
be  a  shame  for  me  not  to  love  him,  even  as  my  own  child,  whom 
he  had  adopted  for  bis  son.  But  what  I  now  write,  I  write  out 
of  grief  rather  than  ill-will :  that  Antony  now  lives;  thatLepidus 
is  joined  with  him;  that  they  have  no  contemptible  army  :  that 
they  have  hopes,  and  dare  pursue  them;  is  all  entirely  owing  to 
Caesar.  I  will  not  recall  what  is  long  since  passed  ;  but  if  he  had 
come  at  the  time  when  he  himself  declared  that  he  would,  the 
war  would  have  been  either  now  ended,  or  removed^  to  their  great 
disadvantage,  into  Spain,  a  province  utterly  averse  to  them.  What 
motive,  or  whose  counsels,  drew  him  oA'  from  a  part  so  glorious, 
nay,  so  necessary  too,  and  salutary  to  himself,  and  turned  hiiii  so 
absurdly  to  the  thoughts  of  a  two  months  consulship,  to  the  terror 
of  all  people,  I  cannot  possibly  comprehend :  bis  friends  seem 
capable  pf  doing  much  good  on  this  occasion,  both  to  himself  and 
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the  republic  ;  and,  above  all  olhers  you,  to  whom  t 

obligations  than  any  man  living,  except  myself;  for 

forget   that  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  the  greatest. 

order   to  Furnius  to  treat  with  him  on  these  aflfairs: 

as  much  authority  with  him  as  I  ought,  should  do  li 

vice.     We,  in  the  mean  time,  have  a  very  hard  part 

the  war:  for  we  neither  think  it  safe  to  venture  a  bi 

by  turning  our  backs,  to  give  the  enemy  an  opportu 

greater   mischief  to  the  republic:  but  if  either  C«e 

gard  his  honour,   or  the  African  legions  come  quic 

make  you  all  easy  from  this  quarter.     I  beg  you  toe 

affection  to  me,  and  assure  yourself  that  I  am  stricti 

Upon   the  news  of  Lepidus's  union  with  Antoo} 

after  some  little  time  spent  in  considering  the  effect 

encouraged   by  the  concord  of  D.  Brutus  and  Plan 

pending   on  the  fidelity  of  their  united  forces,   vote 

enemy,  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  and  demolished  t 

which   they  had  lately  erected  to  him  :  reserving  stii 

him  and   his  adherents  of  returning  to  their  duty  I 

September.     Lepidus's  wife  was  M.  Brutu8*8  sister, 

had  sons,   whose  fortunes  were  necessarily  ruined 

which  confiscated  the  father's  estate;  for  which  reai 

their  grandmother,  and  Cassius's  wife,  their  aunt,  sol 

very  earnestly,  either  that  the  decree  itself  might  not 

the  children  should  be  excepted  out  of  it  :    but  Cicer 

consent  to  oblige  them  :  for  since  the  first  was  thougl 

the  second   followed   of  course:   he  gave  Brutus  ho\ 

ticular  account  by  letter. 

Cicero  to  Brutus. 

•'Though  I  was  just  going  to  write  to  you  by  Messal 
yet  I  would  not  let  our  friend  Vetus  conie  wiihoutah 
republic,  Brutus,  is  now  in  the  utmo.^t  danger,  and,  al 
conquered,  we  are  forced  again  to  figlit  by  the  perfid; 
ness  of  M.  Lepidus.  On  which  occasion,  when,  forth 
which  I  have  charged  myself  of  the  republic,  1  had  ff 
to  make  me  uneasy,  yet  nothing  vexed  me  more  than  1 
not  yield  to  the  prayers  of  your  mother  and  sister 
agined  that  I  should  easily  satisfy  you,  on  which  I  lay 
est  stress.  For  Lepidus's  case  could  not  by  any  me 
tinguished  from  Antony's;  nay,  in  all  people's judg 
even  worse;  since,  after   he  had   received    the  high 
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bibter's  children  to  satisfy  either  my  inclination  or  my  duly.    But 
what  is  there  in  which   honest  men  can  oblige  me,  (if  io  reality 
I  have  deserved  to  be  obliged  in  any  thing)  or  in  which  I  cao  be 
of  service  to  my  mother,  sister,  and  the  boys,  if  their  uncle  Bro- 
tus  has  not  as  much  weight  with  you  and  the  senate  to  protect, 
as  their  father  Lepidiis  to  hurt  them  ?  I  feel  so  much  uDeasiaess 
and  indignation,  that  I  neither  can,  nor  ought  to  write  more  fully 
to  you  :   for   if,  iu  a   case    so  important  and  so  necessary,  there 
could  t>e  any  occasion  for  words  to  excite  and  confirm  you,  tbert 
is  no  hope  that  you  will  do  what  I  wish,  and  what  is  proper.    Do 
not  expect,  therefore,  any  long  prayers  from    me:  consider  ooly 
what  I  am,  and  that  I  ought  to  obtain  it;  either   from  Cicero, a 
man  the  most  intimately  united  with  me;   or,  without  regard  to 
our  private  friendship,  from  a  consular  senator  of  such  eminence: 
pray  send  me  word,  as  soon  as  you  can,  what  you  resolve  to  do. 
July  the  first." 

Cicero,  perceiving  from  this  letter,  what  he  had  no  notioo  of 
before,  how  great  a  stress  Brutus  laid  on  procuring  this  favour  for 
bis  nephews,  prevailed  with  the  senate  to  suspend  the  execution 
of  their  act,  as  far  as  it  related  to  them,  till  the  times  were  more 
settled, 

Lepidus  and  Antony  were  no  sooner  joined,  than  a  correspond* 
ence  was  set  on  foot  between  them  and  Octavius;  who,  from  the 
death  of  the  consuls,  shewed  but  litiie  regard  to  the  authority  of 
Cicero  or  the  senate;  and  wanted  only  a  pretence  for  breaking 
with  them.  He  waited  only  a  while,  to  see  what  became  of  An- 
tony; till,  finding  himself  received  and  supported  by  Lepidus,  be 
began  to  think  it  his  best  scheme  to  enter  into  the  league  with 
them;  and  to  concur  in  what  seemed  to  be  more  peculiarly  his 
own  part,  the  design  of  revenging  the  death  of  his  uncle.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  prosecuting  the  war  any  farther,  he  was  persuaded  by 
bis  friends  to  make  a  demand  of  the  consulship,  though  he  was 
not  yet  above  twenty  years  old.  This  step  shocked  and  terriBed 
the  city;  not  that  the  consulship  could  give  him  any  poifer 
which  his  army  had  not  already  given;  but  as  it  indicated  a  dan- 
gerous and  unseasonable  ambition,  grounded  on  a  contempt  of 
the  laws  and  the  senate;  and  above  all,  raised  a  just  apprehensioa 
of  some  attempt  against  the  public  liberty  :  since,  instead  of  lead- 
ing his  army  where  it  was  wanted  and  desired,  against  their  ene- 
mies abroad,  he  chose  to  march  with  it  towards  Rome,  as  if  be 
intended  to  subdue  the  republic  itself. 

There  was  a  report  spread  in  the  mean  while  through  the  em. 
pire,  that  Cicero  was  chosen  consul :  Brutus^  mentioning  it  in  a 
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letter  to  him,  says,  "If  I  should  ever  seci  that  day,  I  shall  then 
begin  to  figure  to  myself  the  true  form  of  a  republic,  subsisting 
by  its  own  strength."  It  is  certain,  that  he  might  have  been  de- 
clared consul,  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  people,  if  he  had 
desired  it;  but,  in  times  of  such  violence^  the  title  of  supreme 
magistrate,  without  a  real  power  to  support  it,  would  have  ex« 
posed  him  only  to  more  immediate  danger  and  insults  from  the 
soldiers;  whose  fastidious  insolence  in  their  demands  was  grown, 
as  he  complains,  insupportable.  Some  old  writers  say,  what  the 
moderns  take  implicitly  from  them,  that  he  was  duped,  and 
drawn  in  by  Octavius  to  favour  his  pretensions  to  the  coosuU 
ship,  by  the  hopes  of  being  made  his  colleague,  and  governing 
him  in  the  office.  But  the  contrary  is  evident  from  several  of  his 
letters  ;  and  that,  of  all  men,  he  was  the  most  averse  to  Octavius'a 
design,  and  the  most  active  in  dissuading  him  from  pursuing  it« 
Writing  upon  it  to  Brutus:  "as  to  C»sar,"  says  he,  '*  who  has 
been  governed  hitherto  by  my  advice,  and  is  indeed  of  an  ex- 
cellent disposition,  and  wonderful  firmness,  some  people,  by  most 
wicked  letters,  messages,  and  fallacious  accounts  of  things,  have 
pushed  him  to  an  assured  hope  of  the  consulship  :  as  soon  as  I 
perceived  it,  I  never  ceased  admonishing  him  in  absence,  nor  re* 
proaching  his  friends,  who  are  present,  and  who  seem  to  encour- 
age his  ambition :  nor  did  I  scruple  to  lay  open  the  source  of 
those  traitorous  counsels  in  the  senate:  nor  do  I  ever  remember 
the  senate  and  the  magistrates  to  have  behaved  better  on  any 
occasion:  for  it  never  happened  before,  in  voting  an  extraordinary 
honour  to  a  powerful,  or  rather  most  powerful  man,  (since  power 
is  now  measured  by  force  and  arms)  that  no  tribune,  or  any  other 
magistrate,  nor  so  much  as  a  private  senator,  would  move  for  it : 
yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  firmness  and  virtue,  the  city  is  greatly 
alarmed  ;  for  we  are  abused,  Brutus,  both  by  the  licentiousness  of 
the  soldiers,  and  the  insolence  of  the  general.  Every  one  de- 
mands to  have  as  much  power  rn  the  state,  as  he  has  means  lo  ex« 
tort  it:  no  reason,  no  moderation,  no  law,  no  custom,  no  duty  is 
stall  regarded,  no  judgment  or  opinion  of  the  citizens,  no  shame 
of  posterity,  &c." 
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What  Cicero  says  in  this  letter  is  very  remarkable,^'  that,  in  til 
this  height  of  young  Caesar's  power,  there  was  not  a  magistrate, 
nor  so  much  as  a  single  senator,  who  would  move  for  a  decree  of 
his  consulship  :*'  the  demand  of  it  therefore  ^aa  made  by  a  depo- 
tstion  of  his  officers ;  and,  when  the  senate  received  it  morecoldlf 
than  they  expected,  Cornelius,  a  centurion,  throwing  back  bis 
robe,  and  shewing  them  his  sword,  boldly  declared,  that  if  tbej 
would  not  make  him  consul,  that  should.  But  Octavius himself 
soon  put  an  end  to  their  scruples,  by  marching  with  bis  legions  in 
a  hostile  manner  to  the  city,  where  he  was  chosen  consul,  with 
Q.  Pedius,  his  kinsman,  and  co-heir,  in  part,  of  bis  uncle's  estate, 
in  the  month  of  Sextilis,  which,  on  the  account  of  this  fortunate 
beginning  of  his  honours,  was  called  afterwards  from  bis  own  sur- 
name, Augustus. 

1'he  first  act  of  his  magistracy  was,  to  secure  all  the  public 
money  which  he  found  in  Rome,  and  make  a  dividend  of  it  to  bis 
soldiers.  He  complained  loudly  of  the  senate,  ''that,  instead  of 
paying  his  army  the  rewards  which  they  bad  decreed  to  them,  they 
were  contriving  to  harass  them  with  perpetuaV  toils,  and  toea- 
gage  them  in  fresri)  wars  against  Lepidus  and  Antony  rand  like- 
wise, that,  in  the  commission  granted  to  ten  senators,  to  pTov\6t 
lands  for  the  legions  after  the  war,  they  had  not  named  him.*' 
But  there  was  no  just  ground  for  any  such  complainta  ;  for  tbose 
rewards  were  not  decreed,  nor  intended  to  be  distributed,  tiU 
the  war  was  quite  ended  ;  and  the  leaving  Caesar  out  of  the  com- 
mission, was  not  from  any  particular  slight,  but  a  general  exceptioe 
f;f  nil  who  had  the  command  of  armies,  aa  improper  to  be  em- 
ployed in  such  a  charge;  though  Cicero,  indeed,^  was  of  adifiereat 
opinion,  and  pressed  for  their  being  taken  in.  D.Brutus  and 
Plancus  were  excluded  as  well  as  C^sar ;  and  bolb  of  thero  seem 
likewise  to  have  been  disgusted  at  it;  so  that  Cicero,  who  was 
one  of  the  number,  in  order  to  retrieve  the  imprudence  of  a  step 
u'hich  gave  such  offence,  would  not  suffer  bis  colleagues  to  do 
aiiy  thing  of  moment,  but  reserved  the  whole  affair  to  the  arrinl 
ofCiiesar  and  the  rest. 

But  Ciesar,  being  now  wholly  bent  on  clianging  sides  in^^ 
measures,  was  glad  to  catch  at  every  occasion  of  quarrelling  with 
the  senate:  he  charged  them  with  calling  him  a  boy,  and  treating 
him  as  such;  and  found   a  pretext  also  against  Cicero  himself, 
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whom,  after  all  the  services  received  from  hiin,>his  present  view^ 
obliged  him  to  abandoD :  for  some  busy  informers  bad  told  him» 
**  that  Cicero  had  spoken  of  him  in  certain  ambiguous  terms,  which 
carried  a  double  meaning,  either  of  advancing,  or  taking  hino.off;*' 
which  Octavius  was  desirous  to  have  reported  every  where,  and 
believed  in  the  worst  sense.  D.  Brutus  gave  Cicero  the  ^r^t 
notice  of  it  in  the  following  letter : 

D.  Brutus,  Emperor,  Consul-Elect,  toM.T.  Cicerx). 

'*  What  I  do  not  feel  on  my  owu  account,  my  love  and  obli:^ 
gations  to  you  make  me  feet  on  yours;  that  is,  fear.  For,  after 
I  had  been  often  told,  what  I  did  not  whoUy  flight,  Labeo  Segu^ 
lius,  9  man  always  like  himself,  just  now  informs  me,  that  be  has 
been  with  Caesar,  where  there  was  much  discourse  on  you:  that 
Caesar  himself  had  no  other  complaint  against  you,  but  for  a  cer- 
tain saying,  which  he  declared  lo  have  been  spoken  by  you;  that 
the  young  man  was  to  be  praised^  adorned^  taken  off;  but  he 
would  not  be  so  silly,  he  said,  as  to  put  it  into  any  man's  powejr 
to  take  him  off.  This,  I  dare  say,  wa3  6rst  carried  to  him,  or 
forged,  by  Segulius  himself,  and  did  not  come  from  the  young 
man.  Segulius  had  a  mind,  likewise,  to  persuade  me,  that  the 
veterans  talk  most  angrily  against  you;  and  that  you  are  in 
danger  from  them  ;  and  that  the  chief  cause  of  their  anger  is, 
because  neither  Cssar  nor  I  am  in  the  commission  of  the  ten,  but  ail 
things  transacted  by  your  will  and  pleasure:  upon  hearing  this, 
though  I  was  then  upon  my  march,  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
pass  the  Alps,  till  I  could  first  learn  how  matters  were  going 
amongst  you,'*  &c. 

To  this  Cicero  answered : 

**  The  gods  confound  that  Segplius,  the  greatest  knave,  that  is, 
or  was,  or  ever  will  be*  What,  do  you  imagine,  that  he  told  this 
story  only  to  you,  and  to  Caesar?  he  told  the  same  to  every  sou| 
that  he  could  speak  with  :  I  love  you,  however,  my  Brutus,  as  ( 
ought,  for  acquainting  me  with  it,  bow  trifling  soever  it  be:  it  is 
a  sure  sign  of  your  affection.  For,  as  to  what  Segulius  says,  of 
the  complaint  of  the  veterans,  because  you  and  Caesar  were  not 
in  the  commission,  I  wish  that  I  was  not  in  it  myself;  for  what 
can  be  more  troublesome?  but,  when  I  proposed,  that  those  who 
bad  the  command  of  armies  should  be  included  in  it,  the  same 
men,  who  used  to  oppose  every  thing,  remonstrated  against  it; 
BO  that  you  wer^  excepted  wholly  against  my  voteandopinioi)/'&c. 
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As  for  the  story  of  the  words,  be  treats  it,  w(S  a^,  as  too  con* 
temptible  to  deserve  an  apology,  or  the  paios  of  disclaimiog  it; 
and  it  seems  indeed  incredible,  that  a  man  of  bis  prudence  coold 
ever  say  them.  If  be  had  harboured  sueb  a  thought,  or  hi^d  beeo 
tempted  on  any  occasion  to  throw  out  such  a  bint,  "we  might  have 
e^cpected  to  find  it  in  his  letters  to  Brutus;  yet,  on  the  contrary, 
he  speaks  always  of  Octavius  in  terms  highly  ^advantageous,  eveo 
where  he  was  likely  to  give  disgust  by  it.  But  nothing  was  more 
common,  than  to  have  sayings  forged  for  his,  which  be  had  neter 
spoken;  and  this  was  one  of  that  sort,  contrived  to  instil  a  jea- 
lousy in  Octavius,  or  to  give  a  handle,  at  least,  for  breaking  wiib 
Cicero,  which,  in  his  present  circumstances,  he  was  glad  to  lay 
hold  of:  and,  when  the  story  was  once  .become  public,  and  lup* 
posed  to  have  gained  credit  with  Octavius,  it  is  not  strange  (o6od 
it  taken  up  by  the  writers  uf  the  following  ages,  Velleiusaad 
3uetonius;  though  not  without  an  intimation,  from  the  latter,  of 
its  suspected  credit. 

While  the  city  was  in  the  utmost  consternation  on  Gflesar's  ap- 
proach  with  his  army,  two  veteran  legions  from  Afric  happened 
to  arrive  in  the  Tiber,  and  were  received  as  a  succour  sent  to 
them  from  heaven:  but  this  joy  lasted  not  long;  for,  preseotjj 
Hfter  their  landing,  being  corrupted  by  the  other  soldiery,  they  de- 
serted the  senate,  who  sent  for  them,  and  joined  themselves  to 
Caesar.  Pollio  likewise,  about  the  same  time,  with  two  of  bit 
best  legions  from  Spain,  came  to  the  assistance  of  Antony  and 
Lepidus :  so  that  all  the  veterans  of  the  western  part  of  the  empire 
were  now  plainly  fornnng  themselves  into  one  1>ody,  to  revenge 
ibe  death  of  their  old  general.  The  consent  of  all  these  armies, 
and  the  unexpected  turn  of  Antony's  affairs,  staggered  the  fideli* 
ty  of  Plancus,  and  induced  him  also  at  last  to  desert  bis  colleague 
C.  Brutus,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto  acted  with  much  seeming 
concord  :  Pollio  made  his  peace,  and  good  terms  for  him,  with 
Antony  and  Lepidus;  and,  soon  after,  brought  him  over  to  tbeir 
camp  with  all  his  troops. 

D.  Brutus  being  thus  abandoned,  and  left  to  shift  for  himself 
with  a  needy,  mutinous  army  ;  eager  to  desert,  and  ready  togife 
him  up  to  his  eneinies,  had  no  other  way  to  save  himself,  than  by 
flying  to  his  namesake  in  Macedonia:  but  the  distance  was  to 
great,  and  the  country  so  guarded,  that  he  was  often  forced  to 
change  his  road,  for  fear  of  being  taken;  till,  bavipg  dismissed 
all  his  attendants,  and  wandered  for  some  time  alone  in  disguise 
and  distress,  he  committed  himself  to  the  protection  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance and  host,   whom  he  had  formerly  obliged ;  wberfi 
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either  through  treachery pr  accident,  he  was  surpriaed  by  Antony's 
soldiers,  who  immediately  killed  him,  and  returned  with  bis  head 
to  their  general. 

Sevecalof  the  old  writers  have  reproached  his  memory  with  a 
shameful  cowardice  in  the  manner  of  suflering  his  death  ;  un- 
worthy of  the  man  who  had  killed  Ciesar,  and  commanded  ar- 
mies. But  their  accounts  are  so  various,  and  so  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  his  former  life,  thai  we  may  reasonably  suspect 
them  to  be  forged  by  those  who  were  disposed  to  throw  all  kinds 
of  contumely  on  the  murderers  of  Caesar. 

But  what  gave  the  greatest  shock  to  the  whole  republican 
party,  was  a  law,  contrived  by  Cesar,  and  published  by  his  col- 
league Pedius,  "to  bring  to  trial  and  justice  all  those  who  had 
been  concerned,  either  in  advising,  or  effecting  C«8ar*s  death  :•* 
in  consequence  of  which,  all  the  conspirators  were  presently  im- 
peached in  form  by  diiTerent  accusers ;  and,  as  none  of  them  ven- 
tured  to  appear  to  their  citations,  they  were  all  condemned  of 
course;  and,  by  a  second  law,  interdicted  from  fire  and  water: 
Pompey  also,  though  he  had  borne  no  part  in  that  act,  was  added 
to  the  number,  as  an  irreconcileable  enemy  to  the  Cassarian  cause ; 
after  which,  Caesar,  to  make  amends  for  the  unpopularity  of  his 
law,  distributed  to  the  citizens  the  legacies  which  his  uncle  had 
left  them  by  will. 

Cicero  foresaw  that  things  might  possibly  take  this  turn,  and 
plancus  himself  prove  treacherous  ;  and,  for  that  reason,  was  con- 
stantly pressing  Brutus  and  Cassius  to  hasten  to  Italy,  as  the  most 
effectual  means  to  prevent  it:  every  step  thaf  Caesar  look  con- 
^rmed  his  apprehensions,  and  made  him  more  itiiportunate  with 
them  to  come,  especially  after  the  union  of  Antony  and  Lepidus. 
In  his  letters  to  3rutus,  **  Fly  to  us,"  says  he,  **  I  beseech  you,  and 
exhort  Cassius  to  the  same;  for  there  is  no  hope  of  liberty  but 
from  your  troops.  If  you  have  any  regard  for  the  republic,  for 
which  you  were  born,  you  must  do  it  instantly;  for  the  war  is 
tenewed  by  the  inconstancy  of  Lepidus;  and  Csesar's  army,  which 
was  the  best,  is  nojt  only  of  no  service  to  us,  but  even  obliges  us 
to  call  for  your*s :  as  soon  as  ever  you  touch  Italy,  there  is  not  a 
roan,  whom  we  can  call  a  citizen,  who  will  not  immediatly  be  in 
your  camp.  We  have  D.  Brutus,  indeed,  happily  united  with 
Plancus :  but  you  are  not  ignorant  how  changeable  men's  minds 
are,  and  how  infected  with  party,  and  how  uncertain  the  events 
of  war:  nay,  should  we  conquer,  as  I  hope  we  shall,  there  will  be 
a  want  of  your  advice  and  authority  to  settle  all  affairs.  Help  us, 
therefore,  for  God*8  sake;  and  as  soon  as  possible;  and  assure 


poHibl«  to  the  relief  of  the  republic,  and  brii 
luly.  iihI  never  imagioedtbatyour  owo  peopii 
about  it :  I  was  deiired  by  that  moat  prudent  aa 
your  mother,  all  whoae  tlioughti  aod  cares  are 
that  I  would  come  to  her  on  tbe  twenty-fourth 
did,  Btl  ougbt,  without  delay.  When  I  caq 
Labeo,  and  Scaptius  with  her.  She  preseiillj 
sfFvir,  and  asked  my  opinion,  whether  we  aboiil 
July;  aud  whether  I  thought  it  best  for  you  ti 
tinue  abroad.  I  declared,  what  I  took  to  be  t 
honour  and  reputation,  that  without  loss  of 
bring  preeent  help  to  thetolt«ringaitd  declioinf 
miacbief  nisy  not  one  expect  from  that  war,  wh< 
armies  refuaed  to  pursue  a  flying  enemy  ?  wbe 
hurt,  unprovoked,  poseesiedof  thehjgheat  honoi 
eat  fortiines,  with  a  wife,  children,  and  n«ar  rel 
declared  war  age i nil  the  con)monwealtb  ?  I  om 
•o  great  a  cqncord  of  tbe  aenate  and  people,  tbc 
much  disorder,  withiq  the  waFla  t  but  the  great 
feel,  while  I  am  now  writing,  it  to  reflect,  tt| 
public  had  taken  my  word  forayoutb,  or  ratt 
hardly  have  it  in  my  power  to  make  gopd  wha 
him.  For  it  is  a  thing  of  much  greater  delicaci 
engage  one's  aelf  for  another's  aentimenta  and  | 
ally  in  affairs  of  importance,  thai)  for  mqoey :  f 
paid,  and  the  lusa  ilself  be  tolerable:  but  bow  i 
you  are  engaged  fpr  to  the  republic,  unteaa  h 
are  engaged,  will  luRer  it  to  be  paid?  yet,  I  an 
bold  him;  though  many  are  plucking  him  away 
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bours,  this  new  one  is  added,  of  setting  all  engines  at  work  to 
hold  fast  the  young  man,  lest  I  incur  the  imputation  of  rashness. 
Though  what  rashness  is  it, after  all?  for,  in  reality,  I  bound  him 
for  whom  I  was  engaged  more  strongly  than  myself:  nor  has  the 
republic  as  yet  any  cause  to  repent,  that  I  was  bis  sponsor:  since 
be  has  hitherto  been  the  more  firm  and  constant  in  acting  for  us^ 
as  well  from  bis  own  temper,  as  for  my  promise.  The  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  republic,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  want  of  money  : 
for  honest  men  grow  everyday  more  and  more  averse  to  the  name 
of  tribute;  and  what  was  gathered  from  the  hundredth  penny^ 
Where  the  rich  are  shamefully  rated,  is  all  spent  in  rewarding  the 
two  legions.  There  is  an  infinite  expence  upon  us,  to  support 
the  armies  which  now  defend  us;  and  also  yours«  for  our  Cassius 
seems  likely  to  come  sufficiently  provided.  But  I  long  to  talk 
over  this,  and  many  other  things,  with  you  in  person,  and  that 
quickly.  As  to  your  sister's  children,  1  did  not  wait,  Brutus,  for 
your  writing  to  me:  the  times  themselves,  since  the  war  will  be 
drawn  into  length,  reserve  the  whole  affair  to  you:  but,  from  the 
first,  when  I  could  not  foresee  the  continuance  of  the  war,  I 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  children  in  the  senate,  in  a  manner  which 
you  have  been  informed  of,  I  guess,  by  your  mother's  letters:  nor 
can  there  ever  be  any  case,  where  I  will  not  both  say  and  do, 
even  at  the  hazard  of  my  life,  whatever  I  think  agreeable  either 
to  your  inclination  or  to  your  interests  The  twenty^sixth  of 
July.'* 

In  a  letter  likewise  to  Cassius,  he  says,  **  we  wish  to  see  you 
in  Italy  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  shall  imagine  that  we  have  re- 
covered the  republic  when  we  have  you  with  us.  We  had  con- 
quered nobly,  if  Lepidus  had  not  received  the  routed,  disarmed, 
fugitive  Antony  ;  wherefore  Antony  himself  was  never  so  odious 
to  the  city  as  Lepidus  is  now  :  for  he  began  a  war  upon  us  from 
a  turbulent  state  of  things;  this  man  from  peace  and  victor]^ 
.We  have  the  consuls-elect  to  oppose  him;  in  whom  indeed  we 
have  great  hopes,  yet  not  without  an  anxious  care  for  the  uncer- 
tain events  of  battles.  Assure  yourself,  therefore,  that  all  our 
dependance  is  on  you  and  your  Brutus;  that  you  are  both  expect- 
ed, but  Brutus  immediately,*'  &c. 

But,  after  all  these  repeated  remonstrances  of  Cicero,  neither 
Brutus  nor  Cassius  seem  to  have  entertained  the  least  thought  uf 
coming  with  their  armies  to  Italy.  Cassius,  indeed,  by  being 
more  remote,  could  not  come  so  readily,  and  was  not  so  much 
expected  as  Brutus ;  who,  before  the  battle  of  Modena,  had  drawn 
down  all  bis  legions  to  the  sea  coast^  and  kept  them  at  Apollonia 
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and  Dyrrhachium,  waiting  the  event  of  that  aclioud,  and  ready  to 
embark  for  Italy  if  any  accident  had  made  bia  aasiaUDce  necei- 
sary;  for  which  Cicero  highly  commends  bim.  But  upon  the 
news  of  Antony's  defeat,  taking  all  the  danger  to  be  oref^  be 
marched  away  directly  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Greece  and  Mi* 
cedonia,  to  oppose  the  attempts  of  Dolabella  :  and  from  that  time 
seemed  deaf  to  the  call  of  the  senate,  and  to  ail  Cicero*8  letters, 
which  urged  him  so  strongly  to  come  to  their  relief.  It  isdifli- 
cult,  at  this  distance,  to  penetrate  the  motiTes  of  bis  cooduct; 
he  had  a  better  opinion  of  Lepidus  than  the  rest  of  bis  party  bad, 
and,  being  naturally  positive,  might  affect  to  slight  the  appre- 
hensions of  Lepidus*s  treachery,  which  was  the  chief  ground  of 
their  calling  so  earnestly  for  him.  But  he  had  other  reasons,  alio, 
which  were  thought  to  be  good ;  since  some  of  his  friends  at  Rooie, 
as  we  may  collect  from  Cicero's  letter,  were  of  a  different  miod 
from  Cicero  on  the  subject  of  his  coming.  They  might  suspect 
the  fidelity  of  his  troops,  and  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  con- 
firmed  and  attached  to  him,  to  be  trusted  in  the  field  against  the 
veterans  in  Italy  ;  whose  example  and  invitation,  when  they  caiae 
to  face  each  other,  might  possibly  induce  them  to  desert,  as  ibe 
other  armies  had  done,  and  betray  their  commanders.  But  wiiit- 
ever  was  their  real  motive,  D.  Brutus,  who  was  the  best  judge 
of  the  state  of  things  at  home,  was  entirely  of  Cicero's  opioioo: 
he  saw  himself  surrounded  with  veteran  armies,  disaffected  to  the 
cause  of  liberty;  knew  the  perfidy  of  Lepidus,  the  ambition  of 
young  CcBsar,  and  the  irresolution  of  his  colleague  Piancus,  lad 
admonished  Cicero,  therefore,  in  all  his  letters,  to  urge  his  name- 
sake to  hasten  his  march  to  them.  So  that,  on  tbe  whole,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  believe,  that  if  Brutus  and  Cassiua  had  march- 
ed with  their  armies  towards  Italv,  at  the  time  when  Cicero  6r»t 
pressed  it,  before  the  defection  of  Piancus  and  the  death  of  De- 
cimus,  it  must  have  prevented  the  immediate  ruin  of  tbe  republic. 
The  want  of  money,  of  which  Cicero  complains  mt  this  tiraei 
as  the  greatest  evil  that  they  had  to  struggle  with,  ia  exprened 
also  very  strongly  in  another  letter  to  Cortiificiua,  tbe  proconsul 
of  Afric,  who  was  urging  him  to  provide  a  fund  for  tbe  support 
of  his  legions:  *'  as  to  the  expence,"  says  be,  **  wbicb  you  hive 
made,  and  are  making,  in  your  military  preparations,  it  is  oot  io 
my  power  to  help  you,  because  the  seAate  ia  now  without  a  besd« 
by  the  death  of  the  consuls,  and  there  is  an  incredible  scarcity  of 
money  in  the  treasury;  which  we  are  gathering,  bowever,  from 
^tl  quarters,  to  make  good  our  promises  to  tbe  troops  that  bive 
•deserved  it  of  us,  which  cannot  be  done,  in  my  opiuion,  without 
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WL  tribute/'  This  tribute  was  a  tort  of  capitation  tax,  proportion* 
ed  to  each  man's  substance,  but  bad  been  wholly  disused  in  Rome 
from  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  Paulus  £milius,  which  fur- 
nished money  and  rents  sufficient  to  ease  the  city  ever  after  of 
that  burthen,  till  the  necessity  of  the  present  times  obliged  them 
to  renew  it.  But  from  what  Cicero  intimates  of  the  general  aver-, 
sion  to  the  revival  of  it,  one  cannot  help  observing  the  fatal  effects 
of  that  indolence  and  luxury  which  had  infected  even  the  honest 
part  of  Rome:  who,  in  this  utmost  exigency  of  the  republic^ 
were  shocked  at  the  very  mention  of  an  extraordinary  tax,  and 
would  not  part  with  the  least  share  of  their  money  for  the  defence 
even  of  their  liberty:  the  consequence  of  which  was,  what  it 
must  always  be  in  the  like  case,  thai,  by  starving  the  cause,  they 
found  not  only  their  fortunes,  but  their  lives  also,  soon  after  at 
the  mercy  of  their  enemies.  Cicero  has  a  reflection,  in  one  of 
his  speeches,  that  seems  applicable  also  to  the  present  case,  and 
to  be  verified  by  the  example  of  these  times.  **  The  republic,** 
•ays  he.  **  is  attacked  always  with  greater  vigour  than  it  is  de« 
fended:  for  the  audacious  and  profligate,  prompted  by  their  na« 
tural  enmity  to  it,  are  easily  impelled  to  act  upon  the  least  nod  of 
their  leaders:  whereas  the  honest,  I  know  not  why,  are  generally 
slow  and  unwilling  to  stir,  and,  neglecting  always  the  beginnings 
of  things,  are  never  roused  to  exert  fhemselves  but  by  the  last 
necessity;  so  that,  through  irresolution  and  delay,  when  they 
would  be  glad  to  compound  at  last  for  their  quiet,  at  the  expence 
even  of  their  honour,  they  commonly  lose  them  both/' 

This  observation  will  serve  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  Cassius 
from  that  charge  of  violence  and  cruelty,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  practised,  in  exacting  money  and  other  necessaries  from 
the  cities  of  Asia.  He  was  engaged  in  an  inexpiable  war, 
where  he  must  either  conquer  or  perish,  with  the  republic  itself, 
and  where  his  legions  were  not  only  to  be  supported  but  reward- 
ed: the  revenues  of  the  empire  were  exhausted;  contributions 
came  in  sparingly;  and  the  states  abroad  were  all  desirous  to 
stand  neuter,  as  doubtful  of  the  issue,  and  unwilling  to  offend 
either  side.  Under  these  difficulties,  where  money  was  neces- 
sary, and  no  way  of  procuring  it  but  force,  extortion  became 
lawful;  the  necessity  of  the  end  justified  the  means:  and  when 
the  safety  of  the  empire,  and  the  liberty  of  Rome  were  at  stake,  it 
was  no  time  to  listen  to  scruples.  This  was  Cassius's  way  of  rea- 
soning, and  the  ground  of  bis  acting ;  who  applied  ail  his  thoughts 
to  support  the  cause  that  he  had  undertaken;  and  kept  bis  eyes^ 
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89  Appian  says/wboHy  6xed  upon  the  war,  as  a  gladiator  upoD 
his  antagonist. 

Brutus,'  on  the  otiier  hand,  being  of  a  temper  more  mtid  and 
scrupulous,  contented  himself  generally  with  the  regular  roethodi 
of  raising  money;  and,  from  his  love  of  philosophy  and  the  politer 
studies,  having  contracted  an  aifectioo  for  the  cities  of  Greece, 
instead  of  levying  contributions,  used  to  divert  himself,  wherever 
he  passed,  with  seeing  their  games  and  exercises,  and  presidiogat 
their  philosophical  disputations;  as  if  travelling  rather  for  curio- 
sity  than  to  provide  materials  for  a  bloody  war.  When  beaod 
Cassius  therefore  met,  the  ditlerence  of  their  circumstances  shewed 
the  different  effects  of  their  conduct  Cassius,-  without  receiving 
a  penny  from  Rome,  came  rich  and  amply  furnished  with  all  the 
stores  of  war:  Brutus,  who  had  received  large  remittances  from 
Italy,  came  empty  and  poor,  and  unable  to  support  bimelf  with* 
out  the  help  of  Casstus,  who  was  forced  to  give  him  a  third  part 
of  that  treasure,  which  he  had  been  gathering  with  so  much  eav; 
to  himself  for  the  common  service. 

While  Gicero  was  taking  all  these  pains,  and  struggling  thus 
gloriously  in  ttie  support  of  their  expiring  liberty,  Brutus,  who 
^as  naturally  peevish  and  querulous,  being  particularly  chagrined 
by  the  unhappy  turn  of  affairs  in  Itoly,and  judging  of  counsels  by 
events,  was  disposed  at  last  to  throw  all  the  blame  upon  him; 
charging  him  chiefly,  that,  by  a  profusion  of  honours  on  young 
Caesar,  he  had  inspired  him  with  an  ambition  incompatible  witb 
the  safety  of  the  republic,  and  armed  him  with  that  power 
which  he  was  now  employing  to  oppress  it;  whereas  the  truth  is, 
tiiat  by  those  honours  Cicero  did  not  intend  to  give  Cassaraoy 
new  power,  but  to  apply  that  which  be  had  already  acquired  by 
his  own  vigour,  to  the  public  service  and  the  ruin  of  Antony; 
in  which  he  succeeded  even  beyond  expectation  :  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  gained  his  end,  had  be  not  been  prevented  by  accidents 
which  could  not  be  foreseen.  For  it  is  evident,  from  the  facts 
above-mentioned,  that  he  was  always  jealous  of  Caasar,  and,  in- 
stead of  increasing,  was  contriving  some  check  to  bis  authority^ 
till,  by  the  death  of  the  consuls,  he  slipt  out  of  his  hands,  and  be- 
came too  strong  to  be  managed  by  him  any  longer.  Brutus,  by 
being  at  such  a  distance,  was  not  well  apprised  of  the  particular 
grounds  of  granting  tht>se  honours;  but  Decimus,  who  was  all 
the  while  in  Italy,  saw  the  use  and  necessity  of  them,  and  seems 
to  hint  in  some  of  his  letters,  that  they  ought  to  hava  decreed  still 
greater. 
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But  whatever  Brutus,  or  any  one  elae,  may  have  aaid,  if  we  r^ 
fiect  on  Cicero's  conduct,  from  the  time  of  C«sar*s  death  to  his 
ownj  we  shall  find  it,  in  all  respects,  uniform,  great,  and  glorious; 
never  deviating  from  the  grand  point  yirhich  be  had  in  view,  the 
liberty  of  his  country :  whereas,  if  we  attend  to  Brutus's,  we  cap- 
not  help  observing  in  it  something  strangely  various  and  incon- 
.aistent  with  itself.    In  his  putward  manners  and  behaviour,  be 
affected  the  rigour  of  a  Stoic,  and  the  severity  of  an  old  Roman  ; 
yet,  by  a  natural  tenderness  and  compassion,  was  oft  betrayed 
into  acts  of  an  effeminate  weakness.    To  restore  the  liberty  of 
bis  country,  he  killed  his  friend  and  benefactor;  and  declares, 
jtbat,  for  the  same  cause,  he  would  have  killed  even  his  father : 
yet  be  would  not  take  Antony's  life,  though  it  was  a  necessary 
^sacrifice  to  the  same  cause.    When  Dolabella  had  basely  murdered 
Trebonius,  and  Antony  openly  apprpved  the  act,  he  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  make  reprisals  on  C*  Antony :  but,  through  a 
Tain  ostentation  of  clemency,  suffered  him  to  live,  though  with 
danger  to  himself.    When  his  brother-in-law  Lepidus  was  d^ 
clared  an  enemy,  he  expressed  an  absurd  and  peevish  resentment 
of  it,  for  the  sake  of  his  nephews,  as  if  it  would  not  have  been  in 
his  power  to  have  repaired  their  fortunes,  if  the  republic  was 
ever  restored  ;  or,  if  not,  in  their  father's.     How  contrary  is  this 
4o   the  spirit  of  that  old  Brutus,  from  whom  he  derived  his  de« 
3cent,  and  whom,  in  his  general  conduct,  he  pretended  to  imitate  ? 
He  blames  Cicero  for  dispensing  honours  too  largely,  yet  claims 
an  infinite  share  of  them  to  himself;  and,  when  be  had  seized, 
by  his  private  authority,  what  the  senate,  atCicero*s  motion,  con- 
firmed to  him,  the  most  extraordinary  command  which  had  been 
granted  to  any  man;  he  declares  himself  an  enemy  to  all  extra- 
ordinary commissions,  in  what  bands  soever  they  were  lodged. 
This   inconsistency  in  his  character  would  tempt  us  to  believe, 
that  he  was  governed  in  many  cases  by  the  pride  and  haugh^ 
tiness  of  his  temper,   rather  than  by  any  constant  and  settled 
principles  of  philosophy,  of  which  he  is  commonly  ibought  so 
strict  an  observer. 

Cicero,  however,  notwithstanding  the  peevishness  of  Brutus^ 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  serving  and  supporiing  him  to  the 
very  last:  as  soon  as  be  perceived  Cesar's  intention  of  revenging 
bis  uncle's  death,  he  took  all  imaginable  pains  to  dissuade  him 
from  it,  and  never  ceased  from  exhorting  him  by  letters  to  a  re- 
conciliation with  Brutus,  and  the  observance  of  that  amnesty, 
which  the  senate  had  decreed,  as  the  foundation  of  the  public 
peace.    This  was  certainly  the  best  service  which  be  could  do« 
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either  to  Brutus,  or  the  republic :  and  Atticus,  immagining  that 
Brutus  would  be  pleased  with  it,  sent  him  a  copy  of  what  Cicero 
had  witten  on  that  subject:  but,  instead  of  pleasing,  it  provoked 
Brutus  only  the  roore:  he  treated  it  as  base  and  dishonourable  to 
ask  any  thing  of  a  boy,  or  to  imagine  the  safety  of  Bratus  tode- 
pend  on  any  one  but  himself:  and  signified  his  mind  upon  it, 
both  to  Cicero  and  Atticus,   in  such  a  stile,   aa  confirms  what 
Cicero  had  long  before  observed,  and  Qior^  than  once  declared  of 
him,  "  that  his  letters  were  generally  churlish,  unmannerly,  and 
arrogant;  and,  that  he  regarded  neither  what,  or  to  whom  he  was 
writing.    But  their  own  letters  to  each  other  will  be  the  best 
vouchers  of  what  I  have  been  remarking,  and  enable  us  to  form 
the  surest  judgment  of  the  different  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  men. 
After  Brutus,  therefore,  had  frequently  intimated  his  dissatisfaction 
and  dislike  of  Cicero's  management,  Cicero  took  occasion,  id  the 
following  letter,  to  lay  open  the  whole  progress  of  it,   from  the 
time  of  Caesar's  death,  in  order  to  shew  the  reasonableness  and 
necessity  of  each  step. 

■ 

PiCERO  to  Brvtus. 

"  You  have  Messala  now  with  you.  It  is  nol  possible  there- 
fore for  me  to  explain  by  letter,  though  ever  so  accurately  drawn, 
the  present  state  of  our  affairs  90  exactly  as  he,  who  not  ooiy 
](D0ws  them  all  more  perfectly,  but  can  describe  them  more 
elegantly  than  any  map:  for  I  would  not  have  you  imagioe, 
Brutus,  (though  there  is  no  occasion  to  tell  you  what  you  koov 
already  yourself,  but  that  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  such  ai 
excellence  of  all  good  qualities :]  I  would  not  have  you  imagioe, 
I  say,  that,  for  probity,  constancy,  and  zeal  for  the  republic,  there 
is  any  one  equal  to  him  ;  so  that  eloquence,  in  vifbicb  he  wonder- 
fully excels,  scarce  finrU  a  place  among  his  other  praises:  since, 
even  in  that,  his  wisdom  shines  the  most  eminent,  by  his  having 
formed  himself  with  so  muqh  judgment  and  sfcill  to  the  truest 
manner  of  speaking.  Yet  bis  industry  all  the  while  isso  remark- 
able, and  he  spends  so  much  of  his  time  in  study,  that  heseeoM 
(o  owe  but  little  \o  his  parts,  which  still  are  the  greatest.  But  I 
am  carried  too  far  by  my  love  for  him :  for  it  is  npt  the  purpose 
of  this  epistle  to  praise  Messala,  especially  to  Brutus,  to  whom 
jijs  virtue  is  not  less  known,  than  fo  myself;  and  these  verj 
studies,  which  I  am  praising,  still  more:  whom,  when  I  could do( 
part  with  vvithout  regret,  I  comforted  myc^lf  with  leQectii^i 
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that,  by  his  going  away  to  you,  as  it  were,  to  my  secood  self,  he 
botb  discharged  bis  duly,  and  pursued  the  surest  path  to  glory. 
I  But  so  much  for  that.  I  come  now,  after  a  long  interval,  to  con- 
^  aider  a  certain  letter  of  yours,  in  which,  while  you  allovr  me  to 
,  have  done  well  in  many  things,  you  fiml  fault  with  me  for  one; 
u  ihat,  in  conferring  honours,  I  was  loo  free,  and  even  prodigal. 
You  charge  me  wilh  this;  others,  probably,  with  being  loo 
severe  in  punishing,  or  you  yourself  perhaps  with  both  :  if  so,  I 
desire  that  my  judgment  and  sentiments  on  each  may  he  clearly 
explamed  to  you  ;  not  that  I  mean  to  justify  myself  by  the  auL- 
thoriiy  of  Solon,  the  wisest  of  the  seren,  and  the  only  legislator 
of  them  all;  who  used  to  say,  that  the  public  weal  was  com- 
prised in  two  things,  rewards  and  punishments;  in  which,  how- 
ever, as  in  every  thing  else,  a  certain  medium  and  temperament 
is  to  be  observed.  But  it  is  not  my  design  at  this  time  to  dis- 
cuss so  great  a  subject :  I  think  it  proper  only,  lo  open  the  resaoni 
of  my  votes  and  opinions  in  the  senate,  from  the  beginning  of 
this  war.  After  the  death  of  Caesar,  and  those  your  memorable 
Ides  of  March,  you  cannot  forget,  Brutus,  whatl  declared  to  have 
been  oroiited  by  you,  and  what  a  tempest  I  foresaw  hanging  over 
the  republic  :  you  had  freed  us  from  a  great  plague  ;  wiped  off 
B  great  stain  from  the  Roman  people  ;  acquired  to  yourselves  divine 
glory:  yet  all  the  equipage  and  furniture  of  kingly  power  was 
left  still  lo  Lepidus  and  Antony;  the  one  inconstant,  the  other 
vicious;  both  of  them  afraid  of  peace,  and  enemies  lo  the  pub- 
lic quiet.  While  these  men  were  eager  to  raise  fresh  disturbancei 
in  the  republic,  we  had  no  guard  about  us  to  oppose  them ; 
though  the  whole  city  was  eager  and  unanimous  in  asserting  its 
liberty:  I  was  then  thought  too  violent;  while  you,  perhaps 
more  wisely,  withdrew  yourselves  from  that  city  which  you  had 
delivered,  and  refused  the  help  of  all  Italy,  which  offered  to  arm 
itself  in  your  cause.  Wherefore,  when  I  saw  the  city  in  the  hands 
of  traitors,  oppressed  by  the  arms  ot  Antony,  and  that  neither 
you  nor  Cassius  could  be  safe  in  it,  I  thought  it  time  for  me  to 
quit  it  too:  for  a  city  overpowered  by  traitors,  without  the 
means  of  relieving  itself,  is  a  wretched  spectacle:  yet  my  mind, 
always  the  same,  and  ever  fixed  on  the  love  of  my  country,  could 
not  bear  the  thought  nf  leaving  it  in  its  distress:  in  the  midst, 
therefore,  of  my  voyage  to  Greece,  and  in  the  very  season  of  the 
Etesian  winds,  when  an  uncommori  south  wind,  as  if  displeased 
with  my  resolution,  had  driven  me  back  lo  Italy,  1  found  you  at 
Velia,  and  was  greatly  concerned  at  it:  for  you  were  retreating, 
Prutus;  were  retreating,  I  ssy;  since  your  Stoics  will  not  allow 


any  liber^,  and  before  the  Tirtue  of  D.  Bratoi 
itaeir  to  far  that  we  conid  know  its  divine  force ; 
whole  defeiic:e  was  in  Ibe  boy  who  repelled  Aj 
neckt;  what  hoDoar  wat  not  really  due  to  himi 
him  notbing  yet  but  the  praite  of  words,  and  tfaa 
I  decreed  bim  indeed  a  legal  command  :  which,  tl 
honourable  to  one  of  that  age,  wai  yet  oecessaiy 
an  army :  for  what  ie  an  army  without  the  comma 
Toted  bim  a  statue;  Servios  the  prifilege  of  i 
before  the  legal  time;  which  waa  »bonen«d  sti 
ootbiug  was  then  thought  too  much:  bat  we  are  i 
how,  lo  be  more  liberal  in  fear,  than  grateful  in  a 
D.  Brutus  was  delivered  from  the  aeige,  a  Hay  o 
most  Joyous  lotbe  cily,  which  bappeoedalso  to  b 
I  decreed  (bat  bis  name  should  be  ascribed  for  e 
in  the  public  calendars.  In  which  I  followed  the  > 
ancestors  who  paid  the  same  honour  to  a  woman 
whose  alur  your  priests  perform  sacred  rites  io  i 
by  giving  this  to  D.  Brutus,  my  design  waa  to  6x  i 
a  perpetual  memorial  of  a  moat  acceptable  victa 
ceived  on  that  day,  that  there  was  more  malevolei 
tude  in  many  of  the  senate.  During  these  same  i 
out  honours  (since  you  will  have  it  so)  on  the  dec 
Fansa,  and  Aquila;  and  who  can  find  fault  wil 
who,  when  fear  is  once  over,  forget  their  past  da 
aides  the  grateful  remembrance  of  servicea,  there 
it  which  reached    to   posterity:  for  I  waa  desiroi 
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nothing  but  what  it  roy  own),  I  cannot  but  think  that  I  have  ad- 
vised nothing  more  prudent  during  this  war.      Why  it  is  so,  la 
not  proper  to  be  explained,  lest  I  be  thought  to  have  been  more 
provident  in  it  than  grateful :  but  even  this  is  too  much  :  let  us 
therefore  pass  to  other  things.     I  decreed  honours  to  D.  Brutus ; 
decreed  them  to  Plancus :  they  must  be  men  of  great  souls  who 
are  attracted  by  glory:  but  the  senate  also  is  certainly  wise  in 
trying  every  art  that  is  honest,  by  which  it  can  engage  any  one 
to  the  service  of  the  republic.    But  I  am  blamed  in  the  case  of 
Lepiduss  to  whom,  after  I  bad  raised  a  statue  in  the  rostra,  I 
presently  threw  it  down*    My  view  in  that  honour  was  to  re« 
claim  him  from  desperate  measures  ;  but  the  madness  of  an  in« 
consistent  man  got  the  better  of  my  prudence;  nor  was  there  yet 
80  much  harm  in  erecting,  as  good  in  demolishing  the  statiie* 
But  I  have  said  enough  concerning  honours ;  and  must  say  a 
word  or  two  about  punishments  :  for  I  have  often  observed  from 
your  letters  that  you  are  fond  of  acquiring  a   reputation  of  cle- 
mency, by  your  treatment  of  those  whom  you  have  conquered  in 
war.    I  can  imagine  nothing  to  be  done  by  you  but  what  is  wisely 
done:  but  to  omit  the  punishing  of  wickedness  (which  we  call 
pardoning),  though  it  be  tolerable  in  other  cases,  I   hold  to  be 
pernicious  in  this  war.    O  f  all  the  civil  wars  that  have  been  in  my 
memory,  there  was  not  one  in  which,  what  side  soever  got  the  bet* 
ter,  there  would  not  have  remained  some  form  of  a  commonwealth: 
yet  in  this,  what  sort  of  a  republic  we  are  like  to  have  if  we  con« 
quer,  I  would  not  easily  affirm  ;  but  if  we  are  conquered  we  are 
sure  to  have  none.      My  votes,  therefore,  were  severe  against 
Antony ;   severe  against  Lepidiis ;   not  from  any  spirit  of  revenge, 
but  to  deter  wicked  citizens  at  present  from  making  war  against 
their  country  ;  and  to  leave  an  example  to  posterity,  that  none 
hereafter  should  imitate  such  rashness.      Yet  this  very  vote  was 
not  more  mine  than  it  was  every  body*s :  in  which  there  seems,  I 
own,  to  be  something  cruel,  that  the  punishment  should  reach  to 
children  who  have  Hone  nothing  to  deserve  it:  but  the  constitu* 
tion  is  both   aucient  and  of  all  cities;  for  Themistocles*  children 
were  reduced  to  wsnt:  and  since  the  same  punishment  falls  upon 
citizens  condemned  of  public  crimes,  how  was  it  possible  for  us 
to  be  more  gentle  towards  enemies?  But  how  can  that  man  com-, 
plain  of  me,  who,  if  he  had  conquered,  must  needs  confess  that 
he  would  have  treated  me  even  with  more  severity?   You  have 
now  the  motives  of  my  opinions  in  the  case  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments :  for  as  to  other  points  you  have  heard,  I  imagine,  what 
my  sentiments  and  votes  have  beeb.    But  to  talk  of  these  things 
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now  is  not  necessary  :  what  I  am  going  to  say  is  extremely  so, 
Brutus;  that  you  come  to  Italy  with  your  army  as  aoon  as  possi- 
ble. We  are  in  the  utmost  expectation  of  you  :  whenever  you 
set  foot  io  Italy  all  the  world  will  fly  to  you  :  for  whether  it  be 
our  lot  to  conquer  (as  we  had  already  done  if  Lepidus  had  not 
been  desirous  to  overturn  all,  and  perish  himself  with  his  friends) 
there  will  be  a  great  want  of  your  authority,  for  the  settling  some 
state  of  a  city  amongst  us;  or,  if  there  be  any  danger  and  struggle 
still  behind,  hasten  to  us  for  God^s  sake:  for  you  know  bow  roucb 
depends  upon  opportunity,  how  much  on  dispatch.  What  dili- 
gence I  shall  use  in  the  careof  your  sister's  children  3'ou  will  soon 
know,  I  hope,  from  your  mother's  and  sister's  letters;  in  whose 
cause  I  have  more  regard  to  your  will,  which  is  ever  most  dear 
to  me,  than,  as  some  think,  to  my  own  constancy  :  but  it  is  my 
desire  both  to  be  and  to  appear  constant  in  nothing  so  much  as  in 
loving  you." 

Brutus  to  Cicero; 

<<  I  have  read  a  part  of  your  letter  which  you  sent  to  Octavius, 
transmitted  to  me  by  Atticus.  Your  zeal  and  concern  for  my 
safety  gave  me  no  new  pleasure;  for  it  is  not  only  common,  bat 
OBt  daily  news,  to  hear  something  which  you  have  said  or  done, 
with  your  usual  fidelity,  io  the  support  of  my  honour  and  digoity. 
Yet  that  same  part  of  your  letter  affected  me  with  the  most  sen- 
sible  grief  which  my  mind  could  possibly  receive.  For  you  com- 
pliment him  so  highly  for  his  services  to  the  republic;  and  ins 

strain  so  suppliant  and  abject;  that what  shall  I  say  ?-— >I 

am  ashamed  of  the  wretched  state  to  which  we  are  reduced^yet 

it  must  be  said you  recommend   my  safety  to  him  ;  to  which 

what  death  is  not  preferable  ?  and  plainly  shew  that  our  senri- 
tude  is  not  yet  abolished,  but  our  master  only  changed.  Recol- 
lect your  words,  and  deny  them  if  you  dare,  to  be  the  prayers  of 
a  slave  to  his  king.  There  is  one  thing,  you  say,  which  is  re- 
quired and  expected  from  him,  that  he  would  allow  those  citizens 
to  live  io  safety,  of  whom  all  honest  men  and  the  people  of  Rome 
think  well.  But  what  if  he  will  not  allow  it?  Shall  we  be  the 
less  safe  for  that  ?  It  is  better  not  to  be  safe,  than  to  be  saved  by 
bim.  For  my  part,  I  can  never  think  all  the  gods  so  averse  to 
the  preservation  of  the  Roman  people,  that  Octavius  must  be 
intreated  for  the  life  of  any  one  citizen  ;  much  less  for  the  deli* 
verer  of  the  world.     It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  talk  thus  magoifi* 
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cently ;  and  it  even  becomes  roe  to  those  who  know  not  either 
what  to  fear  for  any  one,  or  what  to  ask  of  any  one*  Can  you 
allow  Octavius  to  have  this  power,  and  yet  be  bis  friend  ?  or,  if 
you  have  any  value  for  roe,  would  you  wish  to  see  roe  at  Roroe^ 
when  I  must  first  be  recommended  to  the  boy,  that  he  would  per- 
niit  me  to  be  there?  what  reason  can  you  have  to  thank  him,  if 
you  think  it  necessary  to  beg  of  him  that  he  would  grant  and  suf« 
fer  us  to  live  with  safety?  or  is  it  to  be  reckoned  a  kindness,  that 
be  chuses  to  see  himself,  raiher  than  Antony,  in  the  condition 
to  have  such  petitions  addressed  to  him  ?  One  may  supplicate,  in- 
deed, the  successor,  but  never  the  abolisher  of  a  tyranny,  that 
those  who  have  deserved  well  of  the  republic  may  be  safe.  It 
was  this  weakness  and  despair,  not  roore  blameable,  indeed,  id 
you  than  in  all,  which  first  pushed  Caesar  to  the  ambition  of 
reigning:  and  after  his  death  encouraged  Antony  to  think  of 
seizing  his  place,  and  has  now  raised  this  boy,  so  high  that  you 
judge  it  necessary  to  address  your  prayers  to  him  for  the  preser- 
vation of  men  of  our  rank:  aud  that  we  can  be  saved  only  by  the 
mercy  of  one  scarce  yet  a  man;  and  by  no  other  means.  But  if 
we  had  remembered  ourselves  to  be  Romans,  these  infamous 
men  would  not  be  more  daring  to  aim  at  dominion,  than  we  to 
repel  it:  nor  would  Antony  be  more  encouraged  by  Caesar's 
reign,  than  deterred  by  his  fate.  How  can  you,  a  consular  se* 
nator,  and  the  avenger  of  so  many  tr/easons  (by  suppressing 
which  you  have  but  postponed  our  ruin,  I  fear,  for  a  time)  re- 
flect on  what  you  have  done,  and  yet  appr  )ve  these  things,  or 
bear  them  so  tamely  as  to  seem  at  least  to  approve  them?  for  what 
particular  grudge  had  you  at  Antony?  no  other,  but  that  he  as- 
sumed all  this  to  himself;  that  our  lives  should  be  begged  of 
bim  :  our  safety  be  precarious,  from  whom  he  had  received  his 
liberty  ;  and  the  republic  depend  on  his  will  and  pleasure.  You 
thought  it  necessary  to  take  arms  to  prevent  him  from  tyran- 
nizing  at  this  rate :  but  it  was  your  intent,  that,  by  preventing  him, 
we  might  sue  to  another  who  would  sufier  himself  to  be  advanced 
into  his  place,  or  that  the  republic  might  be  free  and  mistress  of 
itself?  as  if  our  quarrel  was  not  perhaps  to  slavery,  but  to  the 
conditions  of  it.  But  we  might  have  had,  not  only  an  easy  master 
in  Antony,  if  we  would  have  been  content  with  that,  but  what* 
ever  share  with  him  we  pleased,  of  favours  and  honours.  For 
what  could  he  deny  to  those,  whose  patience,  he  saw,  was  the 
best  support  of  his  government  ?  but  nothing  was  of  such  value  to 
us,  that  we  should  sell  our  faith  and  our  liberty  for  it.  This  very 
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boy,  whom  the  name  of  Caesar  teems  to  incite  agmiost  the  de- 
stroyers of  Csesar,  at  what  rate  would  he  value  it  (if  there  was 
any  room  to  traffic  with   him)  to  be  enabled,  by  our  help,  to 
maintain  his  present  power,  since  we  bare  a  mind  to  live,  and  to 
be  rich,  and  to  be  called  consulars  ?  but  then  Caesar  mi/st  ba?e 
perished  in  vain  :  for  what  reason  had  we  to  rejoice  at  his  death, 
if,  after  it,  we  were  still  to  continue  slaves?     Lret  other  people 
be  as  indolent  as  they  please ;  but  may  the  gods  and  goddesses 
deprive  me  sooner  of  every  thing,  than  the  resolution  not  to  allow 
to  the  heir  of  him,  whom  I  killed,  what  I  did  not  allow  to  the 
man  himself:  nor  would  suflTer,  even  in  my  father,  were  be  li^iog, 
to  have  more  power  than  the  laws  and  the  senate.     How  canyon 
imagine,  that  any  one  can  be  free  under  him,  without  whose  leave 
there  is  no  place  for  us  in  that  city?  or,  bow  is  it  possible  for 
you,  after  all,  to  obtain  what  you  ask  ?  You  ask,   that  he  would 
allow  us  to  be  safe.    Shall  we  then  receive  safety,    think  you, 
when  we  receive  life  ?  But  how  can  we  receive  it,  if  we  first  part 
with  our  honour  and  liberty  ?  Do  you  fancy,  that  to  live  at  Rome 
is  to  be  safe?  It  is  the  thing,  and  not  the  place,  which  must  se- 
cure that  to  me :  for  I  was  never  safe,  while  Caesar  lived,  till  I  bad 
resolved  on  that  attempt;  nor  can  I  in  any  place  live  in  exile, 
as  long  as  I  hate  slavery  and  affronts   above  all   other  evils. 
Is   not   this  to  fall    back  again  into  the  same   state  of  dark- 
ness, when   he,  who  has  taken  upon  him  the  name  of  the  ty- 
rant,  (though   in   the  cities  of  Greece,   when   the    tyrants  are 
destroyed,    their   children    also    perish  with    them)     must  be 
entreated,   that  the  avengers  of  tyranny  may   be  safe  ?    Cao  I 
ever  wish  to,^ee  that  city,   or  think  it  a  city,  which  would 
not  accept  liberty  when  offered,  and  even  forced  upon  it,  but 
has  more  dread  of  the  name  of  their  late  king,  in  the  person  of  a 
boy,  than  confidence  in  itself;  though  it  has  seen  that  very  kiog 
taken  off  in  the  height  of  all  his  power  by  the  virtue  of  a  few? 
As  for  me,  do  not  recommend  me  any  more  to  your  Caesar,  nor 
indeed  yourself,  if  you  will  hearken  to  me.     You  set  a  very  high 
value  on  the  few  years  which  remain  to  you  at  that  age,  if,  for 
the  sake  of  them,  you  can  supplicate  that  boy.     But  take  care, 
after  all,  lest  what  you  have  done  and  are  doin^  so  laudably 
against  Antony,  instead  of  being  praised  as  the  effect  of  a  preit 
mind,  be  charged  to  the  account  of  your  fear.     For,  if  you  arew 
pleased  with  Octavius,  as  to  petition  him  for  our  safety,  you  will 
be  thought  not  to  have  disliked  a  master,  but  to  have  waoteda 
more  friendly  one.     As  to  your  praising  him  for  the  things  tbar 
be  has  hitherto  done,  I  entirely  approve  of  it:  for  they  deserted 
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to  be  praised,  provided  that  he  undet'took  them  to  repel  other 
mens'  power,  not  to  advance  hia  own.     But,  when  you  arljudga 
bitii  not  only  to  have  this  power,  but  that  you  ought  to  submLt  | 
to  it  so  far  as  to  entreat  him  that  he  would  not  destroy  us,  you   I 
l>ay    him    too  great  a  recompense:    for  you  ascribe    that  very  ' 
thing  to  him,  which  the  republic  seemed  to  enjoy  through  him: 
nor  does  it  ever  enter  into  your  thoughts,  that,  if  Oclavius  ba 
worthy  of  any  honours,  because  he  wages  war  with  Antony* 
that  those  who  extirpated   tlie  very  evil  of  which  these  are  but 
the  relics,  can  never  be  suOiciently  requited  by  the  Roman  peor 
pie,  though   they  were  to  heap  upon   them  every  thing  which 
they  could  bestow:  but  see  how  much  stronger  peoples' fear* 
are,  than  their  memories,  because  Antony  still  lives,  and  is  ia 
arms.     As  to  Ca;sar,  all  that  could  and  ought  to  be  done  is  past, 
and  cannot  be  recalled :  is  Octavius,  then,  a  person  of  so  great   I 
importance,  that  the   people  of  Rome  are  to  expect  from  hiai    { 
what  he  will  determine  upon  us?  or  are  we  nf  so  Utile,  that  any   ' 
single  man  is  to  be  entreated  for  our  safety?  As  for  me,  may  I 
never  return  to  you,  if  ever  I  either  supplicate  any  man,  or  d9 
not  restrain  those  who  are  disposed  to  do  it  from  supplicating  for 
themselves:  or  I  will  remove  to  a  distance  from  all  such,  who 
;can   be   slaves,  and  fancy  myself  nl  Rome  wherever  lean  Hvie 
free;   and    shall    piiy  you,    whose  fond  desire  of   life    neither 
age,  nor  honours,  nor  the  example  of  other  mens'  virtue,  can 
moderate.     I*'or  my  part,  I  shall  ever  think  myself  happy,  as  long 
as  I  can  please  myself  with  the  persuasion,  that  my  piety  haa 
been  fully  requited.     For  what  can    be  happier,  than  for  a  man, 
conscious  of  virtuous  acts,  and  content  with  liberty,  to  despise 
all  human  affairs?   Yet  I  will  never  yield  to  those  who  are  fond  | 
of  yielding,  or  be  conquered  by  those  who  are  willing  to  be  con- 
quered  themselves;  but  will   first  try  and  attempt  every  thing, 
nor  ever  desist  from  dragging  our  city  out  of  slavery.     If  such 
fortune  attends  as  I  ought  to  have,  we  shall  all  rejoice :  if  not,  [ 
shall  rejoice  myself.    For  how  could  this  life  be  spent  better,  than 
in  acts  and  thoughts  which  lend  to  make  my  countrymen  free? 
I  beg  and  beseech  of  you,  Cicero,  not  to  desert  the  cause  through 
weariness  or  diffidence :  in  repelling  present  evils,  have  your  eys  'i 
always  on  the  future,   lest  they  insinuate  themselves  before  you   ] 
are  aware.     Consider,  that  the  courage  and  fortitude  with  which 
you  delivered  the  republic  when  consul,  and  now  again  when 
consular,  are  nothing  without  constancy  and  equability.     The 
case  of  tried  virtue,  I  own,  is  harder  than  of  untried:  we  require 
^rvicea  from  it  as  debts,  aiid,  if  any  thiqg  disappoints  us,  we 
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lie,  ud  to  be  tbe  pitnHi  of  liberty,  on  ibe  i 
yoar  Datortl  ttloiti,  or  joar  fonnpr  act*,  or  tl 
pectatioD  of  all  men.  OcUviat,  therefore.  iqimI 
to  luffer  HI  to  live  in  tafely.  Po  you  rather  : 
&T  as  to  tbiok  that  city,  in  which  you  have 
part,  Tree  and  fiourishiag,  w  long  aa  there  are  I 
people,  to  resist  t\ie  deiigne  of  traitors.** 

If  we  compare  these  two  letters,  we  aball  pe 
an  extensive  view  and  true  judgment  of  tbiogt 
tbe  greatest  politeness  and  affection  for  his  frien 
lingness  to  disgust,  where  be  thought  it  ncceaaa 
In  Brutus's,  a  churlish  and  moroae  arrcqrance, 
honours  to  himself,  yet  allowing  none  to  aoy  bod 
chiding  and  dicuting  to  one  as  much  superior  t 
as  be  was  in  years ;  tbe  whole  taruing  upon  thai 
of  the  Stoics,  enforced  without  any  regard  to  ti 
stances,  that  a  wise  man  has  a  sofficieiicy  of 
himself.  There  are,  indeed,  tnanyouble  sentiin 
of  old  Rome,  which  Cicero,  in  a  proper  seasoa 
commended  as  warmly  as  be ;  yet  they  were  no 
upon  ID  a  coDJuncture  so  critical;  and  the  rjc 
them  is  tbe  less  excusable  in  Brutus,  because  h 
always  practise  what  be  profeiaed,  but  way  too  i 
the  Stoic  and  the  Roman. 

Oclaviua  had  no  aooner  fettled  tbe  affairs  (rf*  t 
dued  tbe  senate  to  bis  mind,  than  he  marcbedbi 
to  meet  Antony  and  Lepidus,  who  had  already 
and  brought  their  armies  into  Italy,  in  order  t 
interview    with  liim  ;  which  bad  been  privately  i 
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ruin  of  the  rest:  their  meeting,  therefore,  was  not  to  establish 
any  real  amity,  or  lasting  concord,  for  that  was  impossible,  but 
to  spspend  their  own  quarrels  for  the  present,  and,  with  common 
forces,  to  oppress  their  common  enemies,  the  friends  of  liberty 
and  the  republic;  without  which,  all  their  several  hopcA  and  aro« 
bitioua  views  must  inevitably  be  blasted. 

The  place  appointed  for  the  interview  was  a  small  island,  about 
itwo  miles  from  Bononia,  formed  by  the  river  Rhenus,  which  runs 
near  to  the  city  :  here  they  met,  as  men  of  their  character  must 
nexessarily  meet,  not  without  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  danger 
from  each  other,  being  all  attended  by  their  choicest  troops,  each 
with  five  legions,  disposed  in  separate  camps  within  sight  of  the 
island.  Lepidus  entered  it  the  first,  as  an  equal  friend  to  the 
other  two,  to  see  that  the  place  was  clear,  and  free  from  treachery; 
and,  when  he  had  given  the  signal  agreed  upon,  Antony  and  Oc« 
lavius  advanced  from  the  opposite  Iranks  of  the  river,  and  passed 
into  the  island  by  bridges,  which  they  left  guarded  on  each  side 
by  three  hundred  of  their  own  mem  Their  first  care,  instead  of 
embracing,  was  to  search  one  another,  whether  they  had  not 
brought  daggers  concealed  under  their  cloatbs  :  and,  when  that 
ceremony  was  over,  Octavius  took  his  seat  betwixt  the  other  two, 
in  the  most  honourable  place,  on  the  account  of  bis  being  consul. 

In  this  situation,  they  spent  three  days  in  a  close  conference, 
io  adjust  the  plan  of  their  accommodation  ;  the  substance  of  which 
was,  that  the  Three  should  t>e  invested,  jointly,  with  supreme 
power  for  the  term  of  five  years,  with  the  title  of  **  Triumvirs, 
for  settling  the  state  of  the  republic:*'  that  they  should  act  in  all 
cases  by  common  consent,  nominate  the  magistrates  and  governors 
)>oth  at  home  and  abroad,  and  determine  all  aifairs  relating  to  the 
public  by  their  sole  will  and  pleasure:  that  Octavius  should  have, 
for  his  peculiar  province,  Afric  and  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the  other 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean :  Lepidus  Spain,  with  the  Narbonese 
Gaul :  Antony,  the  other  two  Gauls,  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps : 
and,  to  put  them  all  upon  a  level,  both  in  title  and  authority,  that 
Octavius  should  resign  the  consulship  to  Vpntidius  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year:  that  Antony  and  Octavius  should  prosecute 
the  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  each  of  them  at  the  head  of 
twenty  legions,  and  Lepidus,  with  three  (egions,  be  left  to  guard 
the  city :  and,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  that  eighteen  cities  or  colo- 
nies, the  best  and  richest  of  Italy,  together  with  their  laod|s  and 
districts,  should  be  taken  from  their  owners,  and  assigned  to  the 
perpetual  possession  of  the  soldiers,  as  the  reward  of  their  faith- 
ful services.    These  conditions  were  published  to  their  several 
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armies,  and  received  by  them  with  acclamationt  of  joy^  and  mu- 
tual gratulations  for  this  happy  union  of  their  chiefs;  wbicb,  tt 
the  desire  of  the  soldiers,  was  ratified  likewise  by  a  marriage, 
agreed  to  be  consummated  between  Octavius  and  Claudia,  tbe 
daughter  of  Antony's  wife  Fulvia,  by  her  first  husband  P.  Ciodioi, 

The  last  thing  that  they  adjusted,  was  the  list  of  a  proscrip- 
tion, which  they  were  determined  to  make,  of  their  enemies. 
This,  as  the  writers  tell  us,  occasioned  much  difficulty  and  warm 
contests  among  them;  till  each  of  them  in  his  turn  consented  to 
sacrifice  some  of  his  best  friends  to  the  revenge  and  resentmeat 
of  his  colleagues.     The  whole  list  is  said  to  have  consisted  of 
three  hundred  senators,  and  two  thousand  knights;   all  doomed 
to  die  for  a  crime  the  most  unpardonable  to  tyrants,   their  adher- 
ence to  tbe  cause  of  liberty.     They  reserved  tbe  publication  of 
the  general  list  to  their  arrival  at  Rome,  excepting  only  a  few  of 
the  most  obnoxious,  the  heads  of  tbe  republican  par4y,  about  se- 
venteen in  all,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Cicero.     These  they  mark- 
ed out  for  immediate  destruction,  and  sent  their  emissaries  away 
directly  to  surprise  and  murder  them  before  any  notice  could  reach 
them  of  their  danger :  four  of  this  number  were  presently  taken 
and  killed  in  the  company  of  their  friends,  and  the  rest  hunted 
out  by  the  soldiers  in  private  houses  and   temples;  which  pre- 
sently filled  the  city  with  an  universal  terror  and  consternatioD, 
as  if  it  had  been  taken  by  an  enemy:  so  that  the  coqsqi  Pedius 
was  forced  to  run  about  the  streets  all  the  night,    to  quiet  tbe 
minds,  and  appease  the  fears  of  the  people;  and,  as  soon  as  it 
was  light,  published  the  names  of  the  seventeen  who  were  prin- 
cipally sought  for,  with  an  assurance  of  safety  and  indemnity  to 
all  others:  but  he  himself  was  so  shocked  and  fatigued  by  tbe 
horror  of  this  night*s  work,  that  he  died  the  day  following. 

We  have  no  hint  from  any  of  Cicero's  letters  (for  none  reiQain 
to  us  of  so  low  a  date)  what  his  sentiments  were  on  this  interview 
of  the  three  chiefs,  or  what  resolution  he  had  taken  in  consequence 
of  it.  He  could  not  but  foresee,  that  it  must  needs  be  fatal  to 
him,  if  it  passed  to  the  satisfaction  of  Antony  and  Lepidus;  for 
he  had  several  times  declared,  that  he  expected  the  last  severity 
from  them,  if  ever  they  got  the  better.  But,  whatever  be  bid 
cause  to  apprehend,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  still  in  his  power  to 
avoid  it,  by  going  over  to  Brutus  in  Macedonia  x  but  he  seems  to 
have  t'hought  that  remedy  worse  than  the  evil ;  and  had  so  great 
Qn  abhorrence  of  entering  again,  in  his  advanced  age,  into  a  ciTJl 
ijrar,  and  so  little  value  for  the  few  years  of  life  which  rennaioed 
%o  binrif  th^t  he  declares  it  "a  thousand  times  better  to  die,  tbpi^ 
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to  seek  his  safety  from  camps:**  and  he  was  the  more  indiflerent 
about  what  might  happen  to  himself,  since  his  son  was  removed 
from  all  immediate  danger  by  being  already  with  Brutus. 

The  old  historians  endeavour  to  persuade  us,  that  Caesar  did 
not  give  him  up  to  the  revenge  of  his  colleagues  without  the 
greatest  reluctance,  and  after  a  struggle  of  two  days  to  preserve 
him  :  but  all  that  tenderhess  was  artificial,  and  a  part  assumed, 
to  give  the  better  colour  to  his  desertion  of  him*  For  Cicero's 
death  was  the  natural  effect  of  their  union,  and  a  necessary  sacri- 
fice to  the  common  interest  of  the  Three.  Those  who  met  to 
destroy  liberty,  must  come  determined  to  destroy  him;  since  his 
authority  was  too  great  to  be  suftVred  in  an  enemy,  and  expe- 
rience bad  shewn  that  nothing  could  make  him  a  friend  to  the 
oppressors  of  his  country. 

C^sar  therefore  was  pleased  with  it  undoubtedly,  as  much  as 
the  rest;  and  when  his  pretended  squeamishness  was  over-ruled, 
shewed  himself  more  cruel  and  bloody  in  urging  the  proscription 
than  either  of  the  other  two.  Nothing,  says  Velleius,  was  so 
shameful  on  this  occasion,  as  that  Csesar  should  be  forced  to  pro- 
scribe any  man,  or  that  Cicero  especially  should  be  proscribed 
by  him.  But  there  was  no  force  in  the  case  :  for  though,  to  save 
Caesar's  honour,  and  to  extort,  as  it  were,  Cicero  from  him,  Le- 
pidus  gave  up  his  own  brother,  Paulus,  and  Antony  his  uncle, 
L'  Caesar,  who  were  both  actually  put  into  the  list,  yet  neither 
of  them  lost  their  lives,  but  were  protected  from  any  harm  by 
the  power  of  their  relations. 

If  we  look  back  a  little,  to  lake  a  general  view  of  the  conduct 
of  these  Triumvirs,  we  shall  see  Anfony  roused  at  once  by  Caesar's 
death  from  the  midst  of  pleasure  and  debauch,  and  a  niost  abject 
obsequiousness  to  Csesar's  power,  forming  the  true  plan  of  his 
interest,  and   pursuing  it  with  a  surprising  vigour  and  address ; 
till,  after  many  and  almost  insuperable  diCFiculties,  he  obtained 
the  sovereign   dominion  which  he  aimed  at.     Lepidus  was  the 
chief  instrument  that  he  made  use  of,  whom  he  employed  very 
successfulfy   at  home,  till  he  found  himself  in  condition  to  sup- 
port his  pretensions  alone,  and  then  sent  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps,  that,  in  case  of  any  disaster  in  Italy,  he  might  be  provided 
with  a  secure  resource  in  his  army.     By  this  manai;ement,  he  had 
ordered  his  affairs  so  artfully,  that,  by  conquering  at  Modena,  he 
would  have  made  himself,  probably,  the  sole  master  of  Rome; 
while  the  only  difference  of  being  conquered  was,   to  admit  two 
partners  with  him  into  the  empire,  the  one  of  whom,  at  least,  he 
was  sure  always  to  govern. 
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niMt  dsngerouB  rival.  Here  lie  atopt  short,  an 
to  cootider  what  new  nieaRurei  this  new  stste 
suggest :  when,  by  the  unexpected  destfa  of  the  t 
iDg  biiuielf  St  once  the  master  of  every  thing  ai 
tony,  by  the  help  of  Lepidui,  rising  again  the  s 
falli  he  SHw,  preseally,  iliat  bis  best  cbsnce  f 
content  himself  with  s  shsreof  it,  till  he  shoul 
to  seize  the  whole;  and,  from  the  same  polic; 
joined  himself  with  the  republic  to  destroy  AnU 
ed  with  Antony  to  oppress  (he  republic,  as  the  I 
curing  and  advancing  his  own  power, 

Lepidus  was  the  dupe  of  them  both  ;  a  vain, « 
man,  incapable  of  empire,  yet  aspiring  to  the  | 
hnd  abusing  the  most  glorious  opportunity  of  ser 
to  the  ruin  holh  of  his  country  and  birnseir.  \ 
flisler  of  M.  Brutus,  and  his  true  interest  lay  in 
alliance;  for.  if  by  the  advice  of  Laterensis,  he 
Plsncus  and  D.  Brutus,  to  oppress  Antony  an 
Rome,  the  merit  of  that  service,  added  lo  the  digi 
and  fortunes,  would  necesfarily  have  made  him  lb' 
free  republic.  But  his  weakness  depriveu  him  « 
flattered  him«eir.  that  the  first  share  of  power,  v 
at  present  to  possess,  would  give  him  likewise  i 
empire;  not  considerinii,  ilint  military  power 
Tepulation  and  abilities  of  bim  who  possesses 
his  colleagues  far  excelled  him,  so  they  would  b 
eclips,  and  whenever  they  thought  it  proper. 
This  he  found  afierwards  to  be  the  esse,  when  C 
to    beg  his  lite  upon   his  kofi's,    thmigh  at  llie 
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Gie^ro  wnft  at  his  Tuscolnn  villa,  with  h'H  brother  and  nephew, 
when  he  first  received  the  news  of  the  proscription,  and  of  their 
being  included  in  it.  It  w^s  the  design  of  the  triumvirate  to 
keep  it  a  secret,  if  possible,  to  the  moment  of  execution,  in  order 
to  surprise  those  destined  to  destruction  before  they  were  aware 
of  the  danger,  or  had  time  to  escape.  But  some  of  Cicero*8 
friends  found  means  to  grve  him  early  notice  of  it,  upon  which 
be  set  forward  presently,  with  his  brother  and  nepheWt  towards 
Astura,  the  nearest  villa  which  he  had  upon  the  sea,  with  intent 
in  transport  themselves  directly  out  of  the  reach  of  their  enemies. 
But  Quintus,  being  wholly  unprepared  for  so  sudden  a  voyage, 
resoli'ed  to  turn  back  with  his  son  to  Rome,  in  confidence  of  lying 
concealed  there,  till  they  could  provide  money  and  necessaries 
for  their  support  abroad.  Cicero,  in  the  mean  while,  found  a 
▼essel  ready  for  him  at  Astura,  in  whichhe  presently  embarked; 
but  the  winds  being  cross  and  turbulent,  and  the  sea  wholly  un« 
easy  to  him,  after  he  had  sailed  about  two  leagues  along  the  coast, 
lie  landed  at  Circspum,  and  spent  a  night  near  that  place  in  great 
anxiety  and  irresolution*  The  question  was,  what  course  be 
should  steer,  and  whether  he  should  fly  to  Brutus  or  to  CassiuSt 
or  to  S.  Pompeius:  but,  after  all  his  deliberations,  none  of  them 
pleased  him  so  itiuch  as  the  expedient  of  dyin^;  so  that,  as  Plu« 
larch  says,  he  had  some  thoughts  of  returning  to  the  city,  and 
killing  himself  in  Ci£sar*s  house*  in  order  to  leave  the  guilt  and 
curse  of  his  blood  upon  Ceesar's  perfidy  and  ingratitude;  but  the 
importunity  of  his  servants  prevailed  with  him  to  sail  forwards 
to  Cajeta,  where  he  went  again  on  shore,  to  repose  himself  in  his 
Formiaii  villa,  about  a  mile  from  the  coast,  weary  of  life  and  the 
sea,  and  <ieclaring,  "  that  he  would  die  in  that  country  which  he 
had  so  often  saved."  Here  he  slept  soundly  fur  several  hours, 
though,  as  some  writers  tell  us,  "  a  great  number  of  crows 
were  fluttering  alt  the  white,  and  makin^;  a  strange  noise  about 
his  windows,  as  if  to  rouse  and  warn  him  of  his  approaching  fate; 
and  that  one  of  them  made  its  way  into  the  chamber,  and  pulled 
away  his  very  bed. clothes,  till  his  slaves,  admonished  by  this 
prodiiry,  and  ashamed  to  see  brute  creatures  more  solicitous  for 
his  safety  than  themselves,  forced  him  into  his  litter,  or  portable 
chair,"  and  carried  him  away  towards  the  ship,  through  ttie  pri- 
vate ways  and  walks  of  his  woods,  having  just  heard  that  soldiers 
were  already  come  into  the  country  in  quest  of  him,  and  not  far 
from  the  villa.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  the  soldiers  arrived 
at  the  house,  and,  perceiving  him  to  be  fled,  pursued  immediately 
towards  the  sea,  and  overlook  him  in  the  wood.     Their  leader 
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was  one  Poptlius  Lskms.  a  tribitnei  or  colonel  of  the  army,  whom 
Cicero  bad  formerly  defended  and  preaeryed  in  a  capital  caoie. 
Aa  soon  as  Ihe  soldiers  appeared,  the  servants  prepared  tbem^ 
aelves  to  fight,  being  resolved  to  defend  their  master's  life  at  the 
hazard  of  their  own:  but  Cicero  commanded  them  to  set  bim 
down,  and  to  make  no  resistance  j  then  looking  upon  bisexecu* 
iioners  with  a  presence  and  firmneas  which  almost  daunted  tbeiD, 
and  thrusting  his  neck  as  forwardly  as  he  could  out  of  the  litter, 
be  bade  them  do  their  work,  and  take  what  they  wanted ;  upon 
which  they  presently  cut  off  bis  bead,  and  both  hia  bands,  and 
returned  with  them,  in  all  haste  and  great  joy,  towards  Rome, 
as  the  most  agreeable  present  which  they  could  possibly  carry  to 
A.ntony.  Popilius  charged  himself  with  the  conveyance,  without 
reflecting  on  the  infamy  of  carrying  that  head  which  bad  safed 
his  own.  He  found  Antony  in  the  forum,  surrounded  with  gusrdt 
and  crowds  of  people;  but,  upon  shewing  from  a  distance  the 
spoils  which  he  brought,  he  was  rewarded  upon  the  spot  with 
the  honour  of  a  crown,  and  about  eight  thousand  pounds  sterliDg. 

Antony  ordered  the  head  to  be  fixed  upon  the  rostra,  between 
the  two  hands;  a  sad  spectacle  to  the  city,  and  what  drew  tears 
from  every  eye,  to  see  those  mangled  members,  which  used  to 
exert  themselves  so  gloriously  from  that  place,  in  defence  of  the 
lives,  the  fortunes,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Roman  people,  so  la- 
mentably exposed  to  the  scorn  of  sycophsnts  and  traitors.  The 
deaths  of  the  rest,  says  an  historian  of  that  age,  caused  only  s 
private  and  particular  sorrow,  but  Cicero*s  an  univeraal  one.  It 
was  a  triumph  over  the  republic  itself,  and  seemed  to  confirm  and 
establish  the  perpetual  alavery  of  Rome:  Antony  considered  it 
as  such,  and,  satiated  with  Cicero's  blood,  declared  the  proscrip- 
tion  at  an  end. 

He  was  killed  on  the  seventh  of  December,  about  ten  days 
from  the  settlement  of  the  triumvirate,  after  he  had  lived  sixty- 
three  years,  eleven  months,  and  five  days. 
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SECTION  XII. 


THE  story  of  Cicero*i  deajth  contioued  fresh  on  the  miods  of 
the  Romans  for  many  ages;  «pd  was  delivered  down  to  posterity, 
with  all  its  circums^i|ces^  as  one  of  the  most  affecting  and  me* 
morable  events  of  their  history ;  so  that  the  spot  on  which  it  hap^ 
pened  seems  to  h^ve  befso  visited  by  travellers  with  a  kind  of  rev 
ligious  reverence.  The  odipip  of  it  fell  chiefly  on  Antony ;  yet 
it  left  a  stain  of  perfidy  and  ingratitude  also  on  Augustus^  which 
explains  the  reason  of  tbiit  silence  whiph  is  observed  about  him 
by  the  writers  of  that  age ;  and  why  l)is  n^me  is  qol  so  much  as 
mentioned  either  by  Horace  or  Virgil.  For,  though  bis  character 
would  have  furnished  a  glorious  subject  for  msny  qobic  lines,  yet 
it  was  no  subject  for  court  poets,  since  the  very  mention  of  him 
must  bsye  l)een  a  satire  on  tbe  pripce,  especially  while  Antony 
lived;  among  the  sycophants  of  whose  court,  it  was  fashionable 
to  insult  h  js  memory  by  a|l  the  methods  of  calumny  that  wit  and 
malice  cQuld  invent:  nay,  Virgil,  on  an  ocqision  that  could  hard- 
ly  fail  of  bringing  him  to  hisiqind,  inst^id  of  doing  justice  to  hi^ 
merit,  cbo^e  to  do  an  injustice  rather  to  ^ome  itself,  by  yielding 
tbe  superiority  of  eloquence  \o  tbe  Greeks,  which  they  tbec^« 
selves  bad  been  forced  to  yield  to  Cicero. 
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Livy,  however,  whose  candour  made  Augustus  call  him  aPoiDv 
peian,  while,  out  of  complaisance  to  the  times,  he  seeois  to  ex- 
tenuate the  crime  of  Cicero*8  murder,  yet,  after  a  high  encomium 
of  bis  virtues,  declares,  **  that  to  praise  him  as  h^  deserved,  re- 
quired the  eloquence  of  Cicero  himself/*  Augustus  too,  as  Plu- 
tarch tells  us,  happening  one  day  to  catch  his  grandson  readiog 
one  of  Cicero*s  books,  which,  for  fear  of  the  emperor's  displeasure, 
the  boy  endeavoured  to  hide  under  bis  gown,  took  the  book  into 
bis  hands,  and,  turning  over  a  great  part  of  it,  gave  it  back  a^aio, 
and  said,  "this  was  a  learned  man,  my  child,  and  a  lover  of  his 
country.'- 

In  the  succeeding  generation,  ^s  the  particular  envy  to  Cicero 
subsided,  by  the  death  of  those  whom  private  interests  and  per- 
sonal quarrels  had  engaged  to  hate  him  when  living,  and  defame 
him  when  dead,  so  his  name  and  memory  began  to  shine  out  in 
]t9  proper  lustre ;  and  in  the  reign  even  of  Tiberius,  when  an  emi- 
nent senator  and  historian,  CremutiusCordus,  w^s  condemned  to 
die  for  praising  Brutus,  yet  Paterculus  could  not  forbear  breaking 
put  ipto  the  following  warm  expostulation  with  Antony,  on  the 
subject  of  Cicero's  death:  "Thou  ha^t  done  nothing,  Antony; 
hast  done  nothing,  I  say,  by  setting  a  price  on  thai  divine  and  il- 
lustrious head,  and,  by  a  detestable  reward,  procuring  thedeaili 
of  so  great  a  consul  and  preserver  of  the  republic.  Thou  hast 
ynatclied  from  Cicero  a  troublesome  beinj; ;  a  declining  age;  i 
life  more  miserable  under  thy  dominion  than  Heath  itself;  hot, 
so  far  from  diminishing  the  glory  of  Ijis  deeds  and  sayings,  thoa 
hast  encreased  it.  He  lives,  and  wil|  live  in  the  memory  of  all 
ages ;  and,  as  long  as  this  system  of  nature,  whether  by  chance  or 
providence,  or  what  way  soever  formed,  which  he  alone,  of  all  the 
Romans,  comprehended  in  his  mind,  and  illustrated  by  his  elo- 
quence»  shall  remain  entire,  it  will  draw  the  praises  of  Cicero 
along  with  it;  and  all  posterity  will  admire  his  writings  against 
^bee:-^ — curse  thy  act  against  him— -«— ." 

From  this  period,  all  the  Roman  writers,  whether  poets  or  his- 
torians, seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  celebrating  the  praises  of 
(Cicero,  as  the  most  illustrious  of  all  their  patriots,  and  the  parent 
of  the  Rortian  wit  and  eloauence ;  who  had  done  more  honour  to 
his  country  by  his  writing^  than  all  their  conquerors  by  their  ami, 
and  e:(tended  the  bounds  of  his  learning  beyond  those  of  their  em- 
pire. So  that  their  very  emperors,  near  three  centuries  after 
pis  death,  began  to  reverence  him  in  the  class  of  their  inferior 
kisitiei:  a  rank  which  he  would  have  preserfed  to  thisday,  if  b€ 
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Jiad  happened  to  live  in  papal  Ronoe,  where  he  could  not  have 
failed,  as  Erasmus  says,  from  the  innocence  of  his  life,  of  obtain- 
ing the  honour  and  title  of  a  saint. 

As  to  his  person,  he  was  toll  and  slender,  with  a  neck  particu* 
larly  long;  yet  his  features  were  regular  and  manly:  preserving  a 
comeliness  and  dignity  to  the  Inst,  with  a  certaiii  nir  of  cheerfulness 
and  serenity,  that  imprinted  both  affection  and  respect.  His  con- 
stitution was  naturally  weak, yet  was  so  confirmed  by  his  manage^ 
jiient  of  it,  as  to  enable  him  to  support  all  the  fatigues  of  the  most 
active,  as  well  as  the  most  studious  life,  with  perpetual  health  and 
vigour.  The  care  that  he  employed  upon  his  borly,  consisted 
x:hief]y  in  bathing  and  rubbing,  with  a  few  turns  every  day  in  his 
gardens,  for  the  refreshment  of  his  voice  from  the  labour  of  the 
bar:  yet,  in  the  summer,  he  generally  gave  himself  the  exercise  of 
a  journey,  to  visit  bis  several  estates  and  villas  in  different  parts 
of  Italy.  But  his  principal  instrument  of  health  was  diet  and 
temperance:  by  these  he  preserved  himself  from  all  violent  dis- 
tempers; and,  when  he  happened  to  be  attacked  by  any  slight  in- 
disposition, used  to  enforce  the  severity  of  his  abstinence,  and 
starve  it  presently  by  fasting. 

Jn  his  clothes  and  dress,  which  the  wise  have  usually  considered 
as  an  index  of  the  mind,  he  observed,  what  he  prescribes  in  hi9 
book  of  offices,  a  nriodesty  and  decency,  adapted  to  his  rank  and 
character;  a  perpetual  cleanliness  without  the  appearance  of 
pains;  free  from  the  affectation  of  singularity:  and  avoiding  the 
extremes  of  a  rustic  negligence,  and  foppish  delicacy :  both  of 
which  are  equally  contrary  to  true  dignity ;  the  one  implying  an 
ignorance,  or  illiberal  contempt  of  it:  the  other  a  childish  pride 
and  ostentation  of  proclaiming  our  pretensions  to  it 

In  his  domestic  apd  social  life^  his  behaviour  was  very  amiable: 
be  was  a  most  indqlgent  parent,  a  sincere  and  zealous  friend,  a 
kind  and  generous  master.  His  letters  are  full  of  the  tenderest  ex- 
pressions of  his  love  for  his  children;  in  whose  endearing  convert 
aation,  as  he  often  tells  us,  he  used  to  drop  all  his  cares,  and  re* 
lieve  himself  from  all  his  struggles  in  the  senate  and  the  forum. 
The  same  affection,  in  an  inferior  degree,  was  extended  also  to 
bis  slaves;  when,  by  their  fidelity  and  services,  they  had  recom* 
inended  themselves  to  his  favour.  We  have  seen  a  remarkable 
instance  of  it  in  Tiro;  whose  case  was  no  otherwise  different  from 
the  rest,  than  as  it  was  distinguished  by  the  superiority  of  his 
merit.  In  onie  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  *'  I  have  nothing  more," 
says  he,  *'to  write;  and  my  mind  indeed  is  somewhat  ruiBed  at 
pretext,  for  Sosiibeus,  my  reader^  is  deiu!*  a   hopeful  youth ; 
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vrhich  has  afflicted  me  more  than  one  woold  imagine  tbe  deatbof 
a  slave  ought  to  do.'* 

He  entertained  very  high  notions  of  friendship,  and  of  its  ex- 
cellent  use  and   benefit  to  human  life,   which  be   baa  beautifoDy 
illustrated  in  bis  entertaining  treatise  on  that  subject ;  where  be 
lays  down  no  other  rules  than  what  he  exemplified  by  hia  practice. 
For,  in  all  the  variety  of  friendships,  in  which  bis   eminent  reok 
engaged  him,  he  was  never  charged  with  deceiving,  deserting,  or 
even  slighting  any  one,  whom   he  had  once  called   his  friend,  or 
esteemed  an  honest  man.     It  was  his  delight   to  advance  tbeir 
prosperity,  to  relieve   their  adversity;  the  same  friend  to  both 
fortunes;  but  more  zealous  only  in  the  bad,  where  hia  helpvsi 
tbe  roost  wanted,  and  his  services  the  must  diaintereated  ;  lookiog 
upon  it  not  as  a  friendship,  but  a  sordid  traffic  and  noercbandixe 
of  benefits,  where  good  offices  are  to   be  weighed  by  a  nice  esti* 
mate  of  gain  and  loss.    He  calls  gratitude  tbe  mother  of  virtues; 
reckons  it  the  most  capital  of  all  duties;  and  uses  the  wordi, 
grateful  and  good,  as  terms  synonimoua,  and  inaeparably  united 
in  the  same  character.     His  writings  aboiind  with  sentiments  of 
this  sort,  as  his  life  did  with  the  examples  of  them  ;  ao  that  oot 
of  his  friends,  in  apologizing  fqr  the  importunity  of  a  requeit, 
observes  to  him  with  great  truth,  that  the  tenor  of  hia  life  would 
be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  it ;  since  he  had  eatsbliahed  such  a  cui» 
tom,  '*  of  doing  every  thing  for  hi^  friends,  that  tbey  no  longer 
requested,  but  claimed  a  right  to  command  him." 

Yet  he  was  not  more  generous  to  his  friends,  than  placable  to 
his  enemies;  readily  pardoning  the  greatest  injuries,  upon  tbe 
slightest  submission;  and,  though  no  man  ever  had  greater  abili* 
ties  or  opportunities  of  revenging  himself,  yet,  when  it  wsi 
in  his  power  to  hurt,  he  sought  out  reasons  to  forgive;  and, 
whenever  he  was  invited  to  it,  never  declined  a  reconciliation 
with  his  most  inveterate  enemies,  of  which  there  are  numeroQi 
instances  in  bis  history.  He  declared  nothing  to  be  "more 
laudable  and  worthy  of  a  great  man,  than  placability;  and  laid  it 
down  for  a  natural  duty,  to  moderate  our  revenge,  and  observes 
temper  in  punishing;  and  held  repentance  to  be  a  sufficient  groand 
for  remitting  it:"  and  it  was  one  of  his  sayings,  delivered  tos 
public  assembly,  "that  his  enmities  were  mortal^  hia  fhendsbipi 
immortal." 

His  nianner  of  living  wasagreeable  to  the  dignity  of  hiscbarac* 
ter;  splendid  nnd  noble:  his  house  was  open  to  all  the  learned 
atrangers  and  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Asia,  aeveral  of  whom 
were  constantly  entertained  in  |t«  as  part  of  bia  faqiily,  and  spei> 
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their  whole  lives  with  him.  His  levee  was  perpetually  crowded 
mih  multitudes  of  all  ranks ;  even  Pompey  himself  not  disdaining 
to  frequent  it.  The  greatest  purl  came,  not  only  to  pay  iheir 
compliments,  but  to  ailcnd  him  on  days  of  business  to  llii;  seuaie 
or  the  forum;  where,  upon  any  debate  or  transaction  of  nioment, 
they  consianlly  wailed  to  conduct  him  home  again:  but,  on  or- 
dinary days,  when  these  morning  visits  wereover,  as  they  usually 
were  before  ten,  he  retired  to  hts  books,  and  ahut  himiell' up  in 
liis  library,  without  seeking  any  other  diversion,  but  what  hia 
chiluren  alTorded,  to  the  abort  intervals  of  his  leisure.  His  sup- 
per was  his  greatest  meal ;  and  the  usual  season  with  all  the  great, 
of  enjoying  their  friends  at  table,  which  was  frequently  pro- 
longed to  a  late  hour  of  the  night:  yet  he  was  nut  of  bis  bed  every 
morning  before  it  was  light;  and  never  used  to  sleep  again  at 
soon,  as  all  olliers  generally  did,  and  as  it  iii  commonly  practised 
in  Rome  to  this  day. 

But  though  he  was  so  temperate  and  studious,  yet  when  he 
wu  engaged  to  sup  with  others,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  he  laid 
•aide  his  rules,  and  forgot  the  invalid;  and  was  gay  and  sprightly, 
and  the  very  soul  of  the  company.  When  friends  were  met  lo< 
gether,  to  heighten  the  comforts  of  social  life,  he  thought  it  in- 
hospitable not  to  contribute  his  share  to  their  common  mirth,  or 
to  damp  it  by  a  churlish  reservednesa.  But  be  was  really  a  lover 
I  of  cheerful  eniertaimuents,  beingofa  nature  remarkably  fsceliout, 
i  ind  singularly  turned  to  raillery:  a  talent  which  was  of  great 
service  to  him  at  the  bar,  locorrectthepetulence  of  an  adversary  ; 
relieve  the  satiety  of  a  tedious  cause;  divert  the  minds  of  the 
Judges:  and  mitigate  the  rigour  of  a  sentence,  by  making  both  the 
bench  and  audience  merry  at  the  expense  of  the  accuser. 

This  use  of  it  was  always  thought  fair,  and  greatly  applauded 
in  public  trials;  but  in  private  conversations,  he  was  charged 
Aonietimes  with  pushing  bis  raillery  too  far;  and,  through  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  superior  wit,  exerting  it  ofieu  Inlemperately, 
without  reflecting  what  cruel  wounds  his  lashea  inflicted.  Yet 
of  all  his  sarcastical  jokes,  which  are  transmitted  to  us  by  an- 
tiquity, we  shall  not  observe  any,  but  what  were  pointed  against 
characters  either  ridiculous  or  profligate;  sucb  as  he  despised  for 
tbeir  follies,  or  haled  for  their  vices ;  and,  though  he  might  pro- 
voke the  spleen,  and  quicken  ihe  malice  of  enemies,  more  than 
was  consistent  with  a  regard  to  his  own  ease,  yet  he  never  :i|)- 
pears  to  have  hurt  or  lost  s  friend,  or  any  one  whom  be  valued, 
by  the  levity  of  jesting. 
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It  it  certain,  that  the  fame  of  his  wit  was  as  celebrated  as  thit 
of  his   eloquence;  and  that  several  spurious  collectioDS  of  bis 
sayings  were  handed  about   in    Rome  in    bis    lifetime;  till  bis 
friend  Trebonius,  after  he  had  been  consul,  thought  it  worth  whi-e 
to  publish  an  authentic  edition  of  them,  in  a  volume  which  head- 
dressed  to  Cicero  himself.     Caesar  likewise,   in  the  height  of  his 
power,  having  taken  a  fancy  to  collect  the  apothegms,  or  memo- 
rable sayings  of  eminent  men,  gave  strict  orders  to  all  his  friend?, 
who  used   to  frequent  Cicero,  to  bring  him  every  thing  of  that 
sort,  which    happened  to  drop  from  him  in  their  company.    But 
Tiro,   Cicero's  freedman,   who  served  him  chiefly  in  bis  studiet 
and   literary  affairs,    published,  after  his  death,    the  most  perfect 
collection  of  his  sayings,  in  three  books  :  where  Quintilian,  how- 
ever,  wishes  that  he  had  been  more  sparing  in  the  number,  ami 
judicious  in   the  choice  of  them.     None  of  these  books  are  noir 
remaining,  nor  any  other  specimen  of  the  jests,   but  whatareio- 
cidentally  scattered  in  different  parts  of  his  own  and  other  people's 
writings;  which,  as  the  same  judicious  critic  observes,   through 
the  change  of  taste  in  difTerent  ages,  and  the  want  of  that  action 
or  gesture,   which  gave  the  chief  spirit  to  many  of    them,   could 
never  be  explained  to  advantage,  though  several  had  attempted 
it«     How  much  more  cold  then,  and  insipid,  must  they  appear  to 
us,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  particular  characters  and  stories 
to  which  they  relate,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  fashionM,  humour, 
and    taste  of  wit  in  that  age?  Yet  even  of  these,   as  Quintilian 
also  tells  us,  as  well  as  in  his  other  compositions,    people  would 
sooner   find    what  they   might  reject,   than  what  they  could  add 
to  them. 

He  had  a  great  number  of  fme  houses  in  different  parts  of  Italy; 
some  writers  reckon  up  eighteen;  which,  excepting  the  family 
seat  at  Arpinum,  seem  to  have  been  all  purchased  or  built  by 
himself.  They  were  situated  generally  near  to  the  sea,  and 
placed  at  proper  distances  along  the  lower  coast,  between  Rome 
and  Pompeii,  which  was  about  four  leagues  beyond  Naples,  and, 
for  the  elegance  of  structure,  and  the  delights  of  their  situation, 
are  called  by  him  the  eyes  or  the  beauties  of  Italy.  Those  in 
which  he  took  tite  most  pleasure,  and  usually  spent  some  part 
of  every  year,  were  his  Tusculum,  Antium,  Astura,  Arpinum; 
his  Formian,  Cuman,  Puteolan  and  Pompeian  villas  ;  all  of  them 
large  enough  for  the  reception,  not  only  of  his  own  family,  but 
of  his  friends  and  numerous  guests,  many  of  whom,  of  the  first 
quality,  used  to  pass  several  days  with  bim  in  their  excursions 
from  Rome.    But  besides  these  that  may  properly  be  reckoned 
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8eat9;  with  large  plantations  and  c^ardena  around  tbein»  he  bad 

several  liulf  iiin9,  as  he  calls  them*  or  baiting;  places  on  the  road, 
built  tor  hiHaccoinntoiiarion  in  pa^sini;  from  one  house  to  another. 
Hi!i  Tuscuian  house  had  been  Sylia's,  the  dictator;  and  in  one 
of  iis  Hpartmenis  had  a  painting  of  his  memorable  victory  near 
Nola,  ill  the  Marsic  war,  in  which  Cicero  had  served  under  him 
as  a  volunteer:  it  was  about  four  leagues  from  Rome,  on  the  top 
cf  H  beautiful  hill,  covered  with  the  villas  of  the  nobility,  and 
afror<ling  an  agreeable  prospect  of  the  city  and  the  country  around 
it;  with  plenty  of  water  flowing  through  his  grounds  in  a  large 
streafii,  or  canal,  for  which  he  paid  a  rent  to  the  corporation  of 
Tusculum.  Its  neighbourhood  to  Rome  gave  him  the  opportunity 
of  a  retreat  at  any  hour  from  the  fatigues  of  the  bar  or  thesenate, 
to  breathe  a  little  fresh  air,  and  divert  himself  with  his  friends 
or  family  :  so  that  this  was  the  place  in  which  he  took  roost  de- 
light, and  spent  the  greatest  share  of  his  leisure;  and  fot  that 
reason   improved  and  adorned  it  beyond  all  his  other  houses. 

When  a  greater  satiety  of  the  city,  or  a  longer  vacation  in  the 
forum,  disposed  him  to  seek  a  calmer  scene  and  moreundisturbed 
retirement,  he  used  to  remove  to  Antium  or  Astura.  At  Antium 
he  placfd  his  best  collection  of  books,  and  as  it  was  not  above 
thirty  iinles  from  Rome,  he  could  have  daily  intelligence  there  of 
every  thing  that  passed  in  the  city.  Astura  was  a  little  island  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  about  two  leagues  farther 
towards  the  south,  between  the  promontories  of  Antium  and 
Circieutii,  an<i  in  the  view  of  them  both  ;  a  place  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  solitude  and  a  severe  retreat;  covered 
with  a  thick  wood,  cut  out  into  shady  walks,  in  whidh  he  used 
to  spend  the  gloomy  and  splenetic  moments  of  his  life. 

In  the  heighth  of  summer,  the  mansion-house  at  Arpinum,and 
the  little  island  adjoining,  by  the  advantage  of  its  groves  and  cas- 
cades, afforded  the  best  defence  against  the  inconvenience  of  the 
heats;  wliere,  in  the  greatest  that  he  had  ever  remembered,  we 
find  hint  refreshing  himself,  as  he  writes  to  his  brother,  with  the 
utmost  pleasure,  in  the  cool  stream  of  his  Fibrenus. 

His  oilier  villas  were  situated  in  the  more  public  parts  of  Italy, 
where  all  the  best  company  of  Rome  had  their  houses  of  plea- 
sure. He  had  two  at  FormiiF,  a  lower  and  uf)per  villa;  the  one 
near  to  the  port  of  Cajeta,  the  other  upon  the  mountains  adjoin- 
ing: he  had  a  third  on  the  shore  of  Baiie,  between  the  lake 
AvernuH  and  Puieoli,  which  he  calls  his  Puteolan  :  a  fourth  on 
the  hills  of  old  Cumee,  called  his  Cuman  villa;  and  a  fifth  at 
Pompeii,  four  leagues  beyond  Naples,  in  a  country  famed  for  the 
Vol.  II.  No.  .jj,  2  Q 
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purity  of  its  nir,  fertility  of  its  toil,  and  delicacy  of  its  fruits 
His  Puteolan  house  was  built  after  the  plan  of  tbe  academy  at 
Athens,  and  called  by  that  name,  being  adorned  with  a  portico 
and  a  grove  for  the  same  use  of  philosophical  conferences.  Some 
time  after  his  death,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Antistius  Vetus, 
who  repaired  and  improved  it,  when  a  spring  of  warm  water, 
which  happened  to  burst  out  in  one  part  of  it,  gave  occasion  lo 
the  following  epigram,  made  by  Laurea  Tulliua,  one-of  Ciccro'i 
freed-me  u. 

Quo  to  A  Romana?  flndex  clarittime  liofaae 

SyUa  loco  melius  lorgere  jutta  riret, 
Atque  arademie  celehratam  nomine  villam 

Nunc  reparat  cultu  tub  potiore  Vetut, 
Hie  etiam  apparent  lymphse  non  ante  repertap, 

Lang^oida  que  infuno  Inmina  rore  IcraoU 
Nimiraro  locus  ipse  sui  Ciceroois  koaort 

Hoc  dedit,  hac  fontes  cum  paterecit  ope. 
Ut  quoniam  totum  legitur  sine  fine  per  orbem, 

Sint  pluresy  oculis  quae  medeantor,  aquc* 

Where  groTCs  once  thine,  now  with  fresh  Tcrdnre  bloom. 

Great  parent  of  the  eloquence  of  Rome, 

And  where  thy  academy,  favourite  8eat« 

Now  to  Antistius  yields  its  sweet  retreat,  •» 

A  gushing  stream  bursts  out,  of  wondrous  power^ 

To  heal  the  eyes,  and  weakened  sight  restore, 

Tbe  place,  which  all  its  pride  from  Cicero  drew, 

Repays  this  honour,  to  his  mamory  due, 

That  since  his  works  throughout  the  world  are  spread. 

And  with  such  eagerness  by  all  are  read. 

New  spring!  of  healing  quality  should  rise. 

To  ease  the  eocrease  of  labour  to  the  eyes. 

The  furniture  of  his  houses  was  suitable  to  the  elegance  of  bis 
taste  and  the  magnificence  of  his  buildings;  his  galleries  were 
adorned  with  statues  and  paintings  of  the  best  Grecian  masters; 
and  his  ve3sels  and  moveables  were  of  the  best  work  and  choicest 
materials.  There  was  a  cedar  table  of  his  remainincr  in  Phnt's 
time,  said  to  be  the  first  which  was  ever  seen  iu  Rome,  and  to 
have  cost  him  eighty   pounds.     He  thought  it   the   part  of  in 

*  This  villa  was  afterwards  an  imperial  palace,  possessed  by  the  empeitw  Ba* 
drian,  who  died  and  was  huried  in  it,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  breathed  o«t 
that  Inst  and  celebrated  adieu  to  his  little,  pallid,  frio^htened,  flutterioc  soal; 
which  would  have  left  him  with  lesa  rejrret,  if,  from  Cicero^a  habitation  onearH, 
it  had  known  the  way  to  thune  regions  above,  where  Ciceru  probabty  still  li»«^ 
iu  the  fruiltou  of  endless  happiness. 
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^hient  citizen  to  preserve  to  uniformity  of  character  in  every 

Article  of  his  conduct,  and  to  illustrite  bis  dignity  by  the  splendor 

^f  4iisUfe.    This  was  the  reason  of  the  great  variety  of  his  houses. 

^nd  of  their  situation  in  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  Italy. 

^long  the  course  of  the  Appian  road,  that  they  might  occur  at 

^very  stage  to  the  observation  of  travellers,  and  lie  commodious 

^^or  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  his  friends. 

SB    The  reader,  perhaps,  when  he  reflects  on  what  the  old  writers 

have  said  of  the  mediocrity  of  his  paternal  estate,  will  be  at  a 

loss  to  conceive  whence  all  his  revenues  flowed,  thst  enabled  him 

to  sustain  the  vast  expence  of  building  and  maintaining  such  a 

number  of  noble  houses;  but  the  solution  will  be  easy,  when  we 

recollect  the  great  opportunities  that  be  had  of  improving  his 

J  original  fortunes.     The  two  principal  funds  of  wealth  to  the 

leading  men  of  Rome  were,  first,  the  public  magistracies  and 

provincial  commands;  secondly,  the  presents  of  kings,  princes, 

and  foreign  states,  whom  they  bad  obliged  by  their  services  and 

protection :  and,  though  no  man  was  more  moderate  in  the  use  of 

these  advantages  than  Cicero,  yet,  to  one  of  his  prudence,  econo- 

p  my,  and  contempt  of  vicious  pleasures,  these  were  abundantly 

sufficient  to  answer  all  his  expences.    For,  in  his  province  of  Ci« 

lici^,  after  all  the  memorable  instances  of  his  generosity,   by 

"which  he  saved  to  the  public  a  full  million  sterling,  which  all 

other  governors  had  applied  to  their  private  use,  yet,  at  the  ex^ 

piration  of  his  year,  he  left  in  the  hands  of  the  publicans  in  Asii^ 

near  twenty  thoussnd  pounds,  reserved  from  the  strict  dues  of 

bis  government,  and  remitted  to  him  afterwards 'at  Rome.    But 

there  was  another  way  of  acquiring  money,  esteemed  the  most 

reputable  of  any,  which  brought  large  and  frequent  supplies  to 

him,  the  legacies  of  deceased  friends.    It  was  the  peculiar  custom 

of  Rome,  for  the  clients  and  dependents  of  families  to  bequeath, 

at  their  death,  to  their  patrons,  some  considerable  part  of  their 

estates,  as  the  most.eflTectual  testimony  of  their  respect  and  gra«f 

titude ;  and  the  more  a  man  received  in  this  way,  the  mqre  it  re? 

dounded  to  his  credit;    Thus  Cicero  mentions  it  to  the  honour 

of.Lucullus,  that,  while  he  governed  Asia  as  proconsul,  many 

great  estates  were  left  to  him  by  will.    And  Nepos  tells  us,  in 

praise  of  Atticus,  that  he  succeeded  to  many  inheritances  of  the 

same  kind,  bequeathed  to  him  on  iio  other  account  than  of  his 

friendly  and  amiable  temper*    Cicero  had  bia  full  share  of  these 

testamentary  donations,  as  we  see  from  the  teany  instances  of 

them  mentioned  in  his  letters :  and  when  be  was  falsely  reproaob* 

ed,  by  Antony,  with  being  neglected  on  these  occasions^  be  de- 
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Glared,  io  hit  reply,  that  he  had  gained  from  this  aiogle 
about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  by  the  free  and  ▼oiuntiry 
gifts  of  dying  friends,  not  the  forged  wills  of  persona  uokoowDto 
bim,  with  which  he  charged  Antony. 

His  moral  character  was  never  blemished  by  tbe  aiain  of  any 
habitual  vice,  but  was  a  shining  pattern  of  virtue,  to  an  age  of  ail 
others  the  most  licentious  and  profligate.  His  mind  waa  superior 
to  all  the  sordid  passions  which  engross  little aoula — avarice,  eofy, 
malice,  lust.  If  we  sift  his  familiar  letters,  we  cannot  discoter 
in  them  the  least  hint  of  any  thing  base,  ioimodeat,  apiteful,  or 
perfidious;  but  an  uniform  principle  of  benevolence.  Just  ice,  lote 
of  his  friends  and  country,  flowing  through  tbe  whole,  and  io- 
apirin^  all  his  thoughts  and  actions.  Though  no  man  ever  felt 
the  eflfects  of  other  peoples*  envy  more  severely  than  he,  yet  do 
man  was  ever  more  free  from  it  This  is  allowed  to  him  by  ail 
the  old  writers,  and  is  evident,  indeed,  from  bia  worka,  where  we 
find  him  perpetually  praising  and  recommending  whatever  wai 
laudable,  even  in  a  rival  or  an  adversary  ;  celebrating  merit  where- 
ever  it  was  found,  whether  in  the  ancients  or  bia  contemporaries 
—whether  in  Greeks  or  Romans;  and  verifying  a  maxim  which 
he  had  declared  in  a  speech  to  the  senate,  **  That  n^  man  could 
be  envious  of  another's  virtue,  who  was  conscious  uf  his  own." 

His  sprightly  wit  would  naturally  have  recommended   him  to 
the  fnvour  of  the  ladies,  whose  company  he  used   to  freqoeot 
when  young,  and  with  many  of  whom,  of  the  (irat  quality,  be 
was  oft  engaged,  in  his  riper  years,  to  confer  about  tbe  interests 
of  their  husbands,  brothers,  or  relations,  who  were  absent  from 
JRome:  yet  we  meet  with  no  trace  of  any  criminal  gallantry,  or 
intrigue,  with  any  of  them.    In  a  letter  to  Postus,  towards  tbe 
end  of  his  life,  he  gives  a  jocose  account  of  bis  aupping  witb 
their  friend  Volumnius,  an  Epicurean  wit  of  tbe  firat  class,  when 
the  famed  courtezan,  Cytheris,  who  had  been  Vo|umniu6's  slafs^ 
and  was  then  his  mistress,  made  one  of  tbe  company  at  table; 
where,  after  several  jokes  on  that  incident,  be  aaya,  **  That  be 
never  suspected  that  she  would  have  been  of  tbe  party;  and, 
though  he  was  always  a  lover  of  cheerful  entertainments,  yet  no- 
thing of  that  sort  had  ever  pleased  him  when  yoqng,  much  less 
now  when  be  was  old."     There  was  one  lady,  however,  called 
Cierellia,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  particular  fa^nili^rity  and  cor- 
respondence of  letters,  on  which  Dio,  aa  it  has  been  already  hint- 
ed, absurdly  grotinds  some  little  scandal,  though  be  owns  her  to 
have  been  seventy  years  old.     She  is  frequently  mentioned  i^ 
Cicero-a  letters,  aa  a  lover  of  books  aod  pbiloaopby^  andj  onlUt 
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•ccouut,  as  foDd  of  his  company  and  writings  :  but  while,  out  of 
complaisance  to  her  sex,  and  a  regard  to  her  uncommon  talents, 
he  treated  her  always  with  respect,  yet,  hy  the  hints  which  he 
drops  of  her  Co  Atticus,  It  appears  tliat  she  had  no  share  of  his 
alTections,  or  any  real  authority  with  him. 

His  failings  were  as  few  as  were  ever  found  in  any  eminent 
genius  ;  such  as  flowed  from  his  constitution*  not  his  will,  and 
were  chargeable  rather  to  the  condition  of  his  humanity,  tliao  to 
the  fault  of  the  man.  He  was  thought  to  be  too  sanguine  in 
pros|)erity»  too  desponding  in  adversity  ;  and  apt  to  persuade 
liimself,  in  each  fortune,  that  it  would  never  have  an  end.  This 
is  Pollio's  account  of  him,  which  seems  in  general  to  be  true: 
Brutus  touches  the  first  part  of  it  in  one  of  his  letters  to  him, 
and,  when  things  were  going  prosperously  against  Antony,  puts 
bim  gently  in  mind,  that  he  seemed  to  trust  too  much  to  his  hopes ; 
and  he  himself  allows  the  second,  and  says,  that  if  any  one  was 
timorous  in  great  and  dangerous  events,  apprehending  always  the 
worst  rather  than  hoping  the  best,  he  was  the  man;  and  il  that 
was  a  fault,  confesses  himself  not  to  be  free  from  it :  yet,  in  ex- 
plaining afterwards  the  nature  of  this  timidiiy,  it  was  such,  he 
tells  UM,  as  shewed  itself  rather  in  foreseeing  dangers,  than  in  en- 
countering them ;  an  explication  which  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
fully  confirmed,  and  above  all,  his  death,  which  no  man  could 
sustain  with  greater  courage  and  resolution. 

3nt  ihe  most  conspicuous  and  glaring  passion  of  his  soul  was, 
the  love  of  glory  and  thirst  of  praise;  a  passion  that  he  not  only 
avowed,  but  freely  indulged;  and  so!])etimeB,  as  he  himself  con- 
fesses, to  a  degree  even  of  vanity.     This  often  gave  his  enemies 
a  plausible  handle  of  ridiculing  his   pride  and  arrogance,  while 
the  forwardness  that  he  shewed  to  celebrate  his  own  merits  in  all 
his  public  speeches,  seemed  to  justify  their  censures:  and  since 
this  is  generally  considered  as  the  grand  foible  of  his  life,  and 
has  been  handed  down  implicitly  from  age  to  age  without  ever 
being  fairly  examined,  or   rightly  understood,  it  will  be  proper 
to  lay  open  the  source  from  which  the  passion  itself  fioncii,  and 
explain  the  nature  of  that  glory,  of  which  he  profes.HeH  liiiiiself 
so  fond      True  glory,  then,  according  to  his  qwn  dt-hnitioii  of  it, 
is  **  a  wide  and  illustrious  fame  of  many  and  ^rt-ai  benefit^  pou- 
ferred  tjpon  our  friends,  opr  cquniry,  or  tl|r  \*hi>lr  rai«-  <»i    nan* 
Jcinti  :   It    IS  not,   (he  says)  iliti  empty    blast  of  popnjat  l;i\«.*.i,  or 
the  applause  of  :i  gidtU  midtitudr,    a  hu  it  all  ^  ii»f  ntcn  iiitd  ever 
^espiscd,  Hud  nunc  more  than  niuihrlf ;  tiui  tiie  lousenting  praise 
of  all  honest  men,  and  the  incorrupt  testimoqy  of  those  who  ci)q 
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judge  of  excellent  merit,  which  resounds  always  to  virtue,  titke 
echo  to  the  voice;"  and  since  it  is  the  general  companion  of  goo4 
actions,  ciught  not  to  be  rejected  by  good  men.     That  those  wbo 
aspired  to  this  glory  were  not  to  expect   ••  ease  or  pleasure,  or 
tranquillity  of  life  for  their  pains,  but  must  give  up  their  own  to 
secure  the  peace  of  others;  must  expose  themselves  to  storms 
and  dangers  for  the  public  good  ;  sustain  many  battles  with  tlie 
audacious  and  the  wicked,  and  some  even  with  the  powerful:  in 
short,   must  behave  themselves  so,    as  to   give    their    citizens 
cause  to  rejoice  that  they  had  ever  been  born/*     This  is  the  no- 
tion that  he  inculcates  every  where  of  true  glory,  which  is  surely 
one  of  the  noblest  principles  that  can  inspire  a   human  breast; 
implanted  by  God  in  our  nature  to  dignify  and  exalt  it,  and  al- 
ways found  the  strongest  in  the  best  and  most  elevated  minds, 
and  to  which  we  owe  every  thing  great  and  laudable  that  history 
has  to  offer  to  us,  through  all  the  ages  of  the  heathen  world.    There 
is  not  an  instance,  says  Cicero,  of  a  man's  exerting  himself  ever 
with  praise  and  virtue  in  the  dangers  of  his  country,  whoiru 
not  drawn  to  it  by  the  hopes  of  glory,  and  a  regard  to  posteritj. 
"  Give  me  a  hoy,"  saysQuintilian,  "  whom  praise  excites,  wboai 
glory  warms:*'  for  such  a  scholar  was  sure  to  answer  all  his  hopes, 
and  do  credit  to  his  discipline.     "  Whether  posterity  will  have 
any  respect  for  me,"  says  Pliny,  "  I  know  not,  but  am  sure  that 
I  have  deserved  some  from  it:  I  will  not  say  by  my  wit,  for  that 
would  be  arrogant,  but  by  the  zeal,  by  the  pains,  by  the  rever- 
ence, which  I  have  always  paid  to  it." 

It  will  not  seem  strange,  to  observe  the  wisest  of  the  ancieots 
pushing  this  principle  to  so  great  a  length,  and  considering  glory 
as  the  amplest  reward  of  a  well  spent  life;  when  we  reflect,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  them  had  no  notion  of  any  other  reward  or 
futurity ;  and  even  those  who  believed  a  state  of  happiness  to  tlie 
good,  yet  entertained  it  with  su  much  diffidence,  that  they  io« 
dulged  it  rather  as  a  wish,  than  a  well  grounded  hope;  and  were 
glad  therefore  to  lay  hold  on  that  which  seemed  to  be  within 
their  reach,  a  futurity  of  their  own  creating;  an  immortality  of 
fame  and  glory  from  the  applause  of  posterity.  This,  by  a  plea- 
sing fiction,  they  looked  upon  as  a  propagation  of  life,  and  an  eter- 
nity of  existence;  and  bad  no  small  comfort  in  imagining,  that, 
though  the  sense  of  it  should  not  reach  to  themselves,  it  would 
extend  at  least  to  others;  and  that  they  should  be  doing  good 
ptill  when  dead,  by  leaving  the  example  of  their  virtues  to  tbe 
imitation  of  mankind.  Thus  Cicero,  as  be  often  declares,  never 
looked  upon  that  to  be  bis  life^  which  wasconfined  to  this  narrow  cir- 
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cle  on  earth,  but  coDsidered  his  acts  as  seeds  sown  in  the  immense 
field  of  the  universe,  to  raise  up  the  fruit  of  glory  and  immortality 
to  him  through  a  succession  of  future  apes;  nor  has  he  been 
frustrated  of  his  hope,  or  disappointed  of  his  end  ;  but  as  long 
as  the  name  of  Rome  subsists,  or  as  long  as  learning,  virtue,  and 
liberty,  preserve  any  credit  in  the  world,  he  will  be  great  and  glo- 
rious in  the  memory  of  all  posterity. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  charge,  or  the  proof  of  his  vanity,  drawn 
from  his  boasting  so  frequently  of  himself  in  his  speeches  both  to 
the  senate  and  people,  thou<:U  it  niny  appear  to  the  common  reader 
to  be  abundantly  confirmed  by  his  writings:    yet  if  we  attend  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  limes,   and  the  part  which    he  acted  in 
them,  Wf  shall  find  it  not  only  excusable,  but  in  some  degree  even 
necessary.     The  fate  of  Rome  was  now  brought  to  a  crisis;  and 
the   contending    parties   were  making  their  last  efforts,  either  to 
oppress  or  preserve  it:  Cicero  was  the   head  of  those  who  stood 
tip  for  its   liberty;  which  entirely  depended  on  the  influence  of 
his  councils:    he   had  many  years,  therefore,   been  the  commoQ 
mark  of  the  rage  and  malice  uf  ail  those  who  were  aiming  at  ille« 
gal  powers,  or  a  tyranny  in  the  state;  and  while  these  were  generally 
supported  by  the  military  power  of  the  empire,  be  had  no  other 
•  arms  or  means  of  defeating  them,  but  his  authority  with  the  se- 
•nate  and  people,  grounded  on  the. experience  of  his  services,  and 
the  persuasion  of  his  integrity  :  so  that,  to  obviate  the  perpetual 
calumuies^of  the  factious,  be  was  obliged  to  inculcate  the  merits 
and  good  eflectsof  his  councils;   in  order  to  conGrm  the  people  in 
their  union  and  adherence  to  them,  against  the  intrigues  of  those 
who  were  employing  all  arts  to  subvert  them.      "The  frequent 
commemoration  of  his  acts,  says  Quintilian,  was  not  made  so  much 
for  glory  as  for  defence;    to  repel  calumny,   and   vindicate  his 
measures   when  they  were  attacked'*:    and  this  is  what  Cicero 
himself  declared  in  all  his   speeches;   "that  no  man  ever  heard 
him  speak  of  himself  but   when  he  was  forced  to  it:  that  when 
he  was  urged  with  fictitious  crimes,  it  was  his  custom  to  answer 
them  with  his  real  services :   and  if  ever  he  said  any  thing  glorious 
of  himself,  it  was  not  through  a  fondness  of  praise,  but  to  rep^l 
an  accusation :    that  no  man  who  had  been    conversant   in  great 
affairs,  and  treated  with   particular   envy,  could  refute   the  con- 
tumely of  an  enemy,  without  touching  upon  his  own  praises  ;  and 
after  nil  his  labours  for  the  common  safely,  if  a  just    indignalion 
bad  not  drawn  from  him  at  any  lime  what  might  seem  to  be  vain- 
glorious, it    might   reasonably    be  forgiven  to  him:  that  when 
others  were  silent  about  him,  if  be  could  not  then  forbear  to  speak 
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of  hJmseir,  tliat  imleeH  notil<l  be  shatneful :  bot  when  he  vwit- 
jureH,acttisp<i,  rxposed  to  popular  odiuin.  he  must  ceromli  it 
hIIowf'1  to  !i«sert  111!)  lilii'ity,  iTthey  would  not  sufTitr  turn  k 
tnin  III!  ilrciiity.  'I'hie  tht^n  was  tlie  true  state  nfihedisr. >i 
rviilpnT  trom  the  facln  of  tiia  history;  he  had  an  »rri<Mit  Iwt 
of  |>l»Ty,  Hiid  an  cacer  thir*'  at  praifte:  wiis  |ile**»il.  akn 
livine,  to  hear  In*  acts  nppbuHetl ;  yet  more  si  rll  wilh  imie<ni% 
ibat  Hipy  would  evtrr  lie  cckbrate-l  when  lie  was  ilead :  a  ptum. 
whii'li  Tiir  ilie  rensoiis  iilrcaily  liinled,  had  alw.iys  ihe^mM 
fiirce  IJ11  tlif  creslesl  »oul»:  bui  it  mum  neerfs  raiK  cure* 
iGWptaiiH  iiiihgiKition.  to^ee  every  concciieH  peilanr,  and  inSa( 
(leclHiDier.  wlio  know  little  of  Cicero**  reil  character,  iviH 
still  of  their  own,  pre«uniine  lo  call  lum  the  vntnest  of  mcUk 

But  there  i«t  a  p^int  or  lit;ht,  I'l  which  we  can  viewhindi 
more  advHniHse  orsHiislnclion  lo  ourselveB,  than  in  llietcmti* 
pistion  or  his  Ipiiniine,  and  the  surprizing  extent  of  li>t  ktM- 
ledge.  This  shines  so  toinpiuiious  in  all  ibe  monument)  vbict 
remain  of  him.  that  it  even  lessens  the  dienny  of  his  eenpnlrt* 
rscter ;  while  the  idea  of  the  scholar  absorbH  that  of  the  n-mW. 
and,  by  considering  hini  as  Ihe  greatest  writer,  we  are  apt  »(» 
get  ihst  he  was  ihe  greatest  niflgiKtrate  also  of  Rome.  Welwi 
our  Lai  in  front  hini  at  school;  onr  stile  ami  sentloienti  K^ 
college;  here  ihe  Renerality  take  their  leave  of  him,  and  nclflM 
think  of  him  more,  but  rr  of  an  orator,  a  moralist,  or  phiii» 
pher  of  aniicjuiiy.  But  it  la  with  characttrrs  as  wtih  piciuif*;  * 
cannot  welljud^e  of  a  single  part,  without  surveying  ttie  "hofc". 
since  the  perfection  of  each  depends  on  its  proportion  am)  reitt* 
to  the  rest :  while  in  viewing  them  all  together,  iheym 
reflect  nn  additional  grace  upon  each  other.  His  leariiin 
»idered  separately,  will  api'cut  admirable  ;  yet  much  m 
when  it  is  found  in  the  possession  of  Ibe  lirst  slntesmanflf* 
mighty  empire:  his  abilities  as  a  sialcsman  are  glorious; 
prine  ussiill  more,  when  they  are  observed  in  the  ablest  «cbda 
and  philosopher  of  his  age  :  but  an  union  of  both  these  chancll* 
exhibits  titat  sublime  specimen  of  perfection,  to  which  tbcM 
p.ins  with  the  beat  ciillure  cnn  exalt  human  nature. 

No  man,  whose  life  bad  bt-en  wholly  spent  in  siudv,  ettttA 
more  numerons,  or  more  valuable  fruits  of  hia  learnine,  ir  e«T 
brHiich  nf  science  and  the  politer  arts;  in  oratory,  poetry,  pki)*' 
sophy,  law,  history,  crilicisni,  poliiica.  elhics;  in  each  of  v^ 
he  equalled  the  grealest  musters  of  his  time — in  some  of  tli«n* 
Celled  all  men  of  nil  lime?.      IIis  remaining  works,  a»  vulniuiw** 
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as  they  appear,  are  but  a  small  part  of  what  he  really  published; 
and,  though  many  of  these  are  come  down  to  us  maimed  by  lim6, 
and  the  barbarity  of  the  intermediate  ages,  yet  they  are  justly 
esteemed  the  most  precious  remains  of  all  antiquity;  and,  like 
the  Sibylline  books,  if  more  of  them  had  perished,  would  have 
been  equal  still  to  any  price. 

His  industry  was  incredible,  beyond  the  example,  or  even  con- 
ception of  our  days:  this  was  the  secret  by  which  he  performed 
such  wonders,  and  reconciled  perpetual  study  with  perpetual  af- 
fairs. He  suffered  no  part  of  his  leisure  to  be  idle,  or  the  least 
interval  of  it  to  be  lost ;  but  what  other  people  gave  to  the  public 
shews,  topleasures,  to  feasts,  nay,  even  to  sleep, and  the  ordinary 
refreshments  of  nature,  he  generally  gave  to  his  books,  and  the 
enlargement  of  his  knowledge.  On  days  of  business,  when  be 
had  any  thing  particular  to  compose,  he  had  no  other  time  for 
meditating  but  when  he  was  taking  a  few  turns  in  bis  walks, 
where  he  used  to  dictate  his  thoughts  to  his  scribes  who  atitended 
him.  We  find  many  of  his  letters  dated  before  day-light;  some 
from  the  senate^  others  from  bis  meals  and  the  crowd  of  his  morn- 
ing levee^ 

No  compositions  afTord  more  pleasure  than  the  epistles  of  great 
men;  they  touch  the  heart  of  the  reader  by  laying  open  that  of 
the  writer.  The  letters  of  eminent  wits,  eminent  scholars,  emi- 
nent statesmen,  are  all  esteemed  in  their  several  kinds;  but  there 
never  was  a  collection  that  excelled  so  much  in  every  kind  as 
Cicero's,  for  the  purify  of  stile,  the  importance  of  the  matter,  or 
the  dignity  of  the  persons  concerned  in  them.  We  have  about  a 
thousand  still  remaining,  all  written  after  he  was  forty  years  old, 
which  are  but  a  small  part,  not  only  of  what  he  wrote,  but  of  what 
Avere  actually  published  after  his  death  by  his  servant  Tiro.  Fot 
we  see  many  volumes  of  them  quoted  by  the  ancients,  which  are 
Utterly  lost;  as  the  first  book  of  his  Letters  to  Licinius  Calvus; 
the  first  also  to  Q.  Axius;  a  second  book  to  his  son  ;  a  second 
also  to  Corn.  Nepos;  a  third  book  to  J.  Caesar ;  a  third  to  Octa- 
Tius;  and  a  third  also  to  Pansa;  an  eighth  book  to  M.  Brutus  :  and 
a  ninth  to  A.  Hiriius.  Of  all  which,  excepting  a  few  to  J.  Caesar 
end  Brutus,  we  have  nothing  more  left  than  some  scattered  phrases 
and  sentences,  gathered  from  the  citations  of  the  old  cntKS  and 
grammarintis.  What  makes  these  letters  still  more  estimable  is, 
that  he  had  never  designed  them  for  the  public,  nor  kept  any  co- 
pies ot  ihem  ;  for,  the  year  before  his  death,  when  Attitus  was 
making  some  en(|uiry  about  them,  he  sent  him  word,  that  he  had 
made  no  collection,  and  that  Tiro  had  preservtd  only  about  se« 
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▼enty.  IJere  then  we  may  expect  to  see  the  genuine  man,  with- 
out disguise  or  affectation,  especially  in  bis  letters  toAtticus,  to 
whom  he  talked  with  the  same  frankness  as  to  himself,  opeoed 
the  rise  and  progress  of  eaph  thought,  and  never  entered  into  any 
affair  without  his  particular  advice;  so  that  these  niay  be  consider- 
ed as  the  memoirs  of  bis  times,  containing  the  most  authentic 
materials  for  the  history  of  that  age,  and  laying  open  the  grounds 
and  motives  of  all  the  great  events  that  happened  in  it  r  and  it  is 
the  want  of  attention  to  them  that  makes  the  generality  of  writers 
on  these  times  so  superficial,  as  well  as  erroneous,  while  tbey 
chuse  to  transcribe  the  dry  and  imperfect  relations  of  the  latter 
Greek  historians,  rather  than  take  the  pains  to  e^M'act  the  original 
account  of  facts  from  one  who  is  a  principal  actor  in  tbtrm. 

In  iiis  familiar  letters  he  affected  no  particular  eleganceor 
choice  of  words,  but  took  the  first  that  occured  from  common  use, 
aiKl  the  language  of  conversation.  Whenever  he  was  disposed 
to  joke,  his  wit  was  easjr  and  natural;  flowing  always  from  the 
subject,  and  throwing  out  what  came  uppermost;  nor  disdainiof 
even  a  pun,  when  it  served  to  make  his  friends  laugh.  In  letters 
of  compliment,  some  of  which  were  addressed  to  the  greatest  ineo 
who  ever  lived,  his  inclination  to  please  is  expressed  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  nature  and  reason,  with  the  utmost  delicacy  both  of 
sentiment  and  diction,  yet  without  any  of  those  pompous  titles 
and  lofty  epithets  which  modern  custom  has  introduced  into  our 
commerce  with  the  great,  and  falsely  stamped  with  tiie  naireof 
politeness,  though  they  are  the  real  offspring  of  barbarism,  and 
the  effect  of  our  degeneracy  both  in.  taste  and  manners.  In  lus 
political  letters,  all  his  maxims  are  drawn  from  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  men  and  things;  he  always  touches  the  point  on  which 
the  aifair  turns,  foresees  the  danger,  and  foretels  the  mischief, 
which  never  failed  to  follow  upon  the  neglect  of  his  counsels,  of 
which  there  were  so  many  instances,  that,  as  an  eminent  writer 
of  his  own  time  observed  of  him,  his  prudence  seemed  to  be  a 
kind  of  divination,  which  foretold  every  thing  that  afterwards 
happened  with  the  veracity  of  a  prophet.  But  none  of  his  letters 
do  him  more  credit  than  those  of  the  recommendatory  kind;  the 
others  shew  his  wit  and  his  parts,  these  his  benevolence  and  bis 
probity:  he  solicits  the^interest  of  his  friends  with  all  the  warmth 
and  force  of  words  of  which  he  was  master,  and  alleges  generally 
some  personal  reason  for  bis  peculiar  zeal  in  the  cause,  and  that 
his  own  honour  was  concerned  in  the  success  of  it*. 

*  An  objection  may  possibly  be  made  to  my  character  of  these  letiers,  frea> 
certain  passage  in  one  of  them,  addressed  to  a  pro-consul  of  Afric,  wheitiabf  >• 
limates,  that  there  was  a  private  mark  agreed  upon  between  IhcD,  irbkh,  vkra 
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But  his  letters  are  not  more  valuable  on  any  account,  than  fof 
their  being  the  only  monuments  of  that  sort  which  remain  to  uy 
from  free  Rome.  They  breathe  the  last  words  of  expiring  liberty^ 
a  great  part  of  them  having  been  written  in  the  very  crisis  of  it9 
ruin,  to  rpuse  up  all  the  virtue  that  was  left  in  the  honest  and  the 
brave,  to  the  defence  of  their  country.  The  advantage  which  they 
derive  from  this  circumstance  will  easily  be  observed  by  compar- 
ing them  with  the  epistles  of  the  best  atid  greatest  who  flourished 
afterwards  in  imperial  Rome.  Pliny's  letters  are  justly  admirec) 
by  men  ofta^te;  they  shew  the  scholar,  the  wit,  the  fine  gentle* 
luan ;  yet  we  cannot  but  observe  a  poverty  and  barrenness  throijgh 
the  whole,  that  betrays  the  awe  of  a  master.  All  his  stories  an(^ 
reflections  terminate  in  private  life,  there  is  nothing  impprtant  in 
politics  i  no  great  affairs  explained  ;  no  account  of  the  motives  of 
public  counsels:  he  had  borne  all  the  same  ofTices  with  Cicero, 
whom  in  all  points  he  affected  to  emulate;  yet  his  honours  were 
in  effect  but  nominal^  conferred  by  a  superior  power,  and  admi- 
nistered by  a  superior  will :  and,  with  the  old  titles  of  consul  and 
proconsul,  we  want  still  the  statesman,  the  politician,  and  the 
magistrate.  In  his  provincial  command,  where  Cicero  governed 
all  things  with  supreme  authority,  and  had  kings  attendant  on  h\^ 
orders;  Pliny  durst  not  venture  to  repair  a  bath,  or  punish  a 
fugitive  slave,  or  incorporate  a  company  of  masons,  till  he  had 
first  consulted  and  obtained  the  leave  of  Trajan. 

His  historical  works  are  all  lost  :*' the  Commentaries  of  hif 
consulship/'  in  Greek;  '*  the  history  of  his  own  affairs,  to  his 
return  from  e)file,"  in  Latin  verse;  "and  his  Anecdotes;*'  as  well 
as  the  pieces,   that   he  published  on  natural  history ;  of  which 

ftffizecl  to  bit  letters,  would  sifoiry  what  real  stress  lie  himself  laid  apoo  tbem, 
•nd  what  decree  of  ioflueoce  be  desired  them  to  have  wUb  his  friend.  [Cp.  fam. 
13.6.]  But  that  seems  to  relate  only  to  the  partipular  case  of  one  man,  who. 
haTin^  great  affairs  to  Afric,  was  likely  to  be  particularly  troablesome  both  to 
Cicero  and  the  pro-cuosul  ;  whose  geueral  concerns,  however,  be  recommends  ia 
that  letter  with  the  utmost  warmth  and  affrctiou.  But  if  be  had  used  the  same 
method  with  all  the  other  pro»consuls  and  foreif^n  commanders,  it  seems  out 
only  reasonable,  but  necessary,  t)iat  a  psan  of  his  character  and  authority,  whose 
favour  was  perpetually  solicited  by  persons  of  all  rank*,  slinuld  make  i>ume  din. 
tiDCtion  between  his  real  friends*,  whom  he  recommended  fur  their  own  sake,  and 
those  whose  recommendations  were  extt.rted  from  bim  by  the  importunity  of  others, 
which  was  frequently  the  case,  as  he  himself  declares  in  these  very  letters,  **  Your 
re^rd  fur  me,''  says  he,  *Mi  so  publicly  known,  that  I  am  importune<^  by  many 
for  recommendatious  to  you.  But  though  I  give  them  sometimes  to  men  of  no 
consequence,  yet,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  to  my  real  friends/'  Again,  «'  our  friend- 
tbip,  and  your  affection  to  me,  is  so  illustrious,  that  I  am  under  •  necessity  of  re- 
commendiog  many  people  to  yon  :  hot,  tboogb  it  is  my  duty  to  wish  weH  to  all 
wbom  I  recommend,  yet  I  do  Dot  liyc  opoo  tbf  tane  foot  of  fricndtbip  wUh  thca 
•n/*  ii€.    £p.  Cub,  13.  70. 7i« 
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Pliny  quotes  ooe  upon  tl>e  woaders  of  nature;  and  another  tipoi 
iwrfuine*.  He  wo»  iiieijit:itiiig  likewise  a  general  history  of  Root, 
to  wbiili  he  na»  frequently  iif(^eil  by  his  friend*,  jiibeMij 
mtn  capable  ufBtlding  that  glory  aUo  to  Ula  country  ;ofeictlIii^ 
the  Grcekt  in  a  species  of  writini;,  which  of  all  other*,  wataiiini 
time  the  k-a«t  cultivntt-il  by  the  Rotnans.  But  herrT«ri(uDJ 
leisure  10  txecuie  »o  giuat  a  taiik:yethHs  sketcbeii  uuta  iiUnofi, 
which,  Bburt  as  it  ia,  seems  to  be  the  best  that  cao  be  foroieil,  rV 
the  design  of  a  pcrrect  liisiory. 

"  He  (icclarci  it  to  be  ilie  (ir»l  and  fundamental  lawof  hutort, 
ihkl  it  abuuM  neither  ilare  to  say  any  ihtiig  that  was  hlnf,  crlrit 
tOHy  any  Iliing  thaUvns  Irui;;  nor  give  anyjusi  sojpicitiii.  i=ii^i« 
of  favour  or  disofl'ettion :  tliat,  in  the  relation  of  things  t^ 
writer  *houl(i  observe  the  oriierof  tmie,  and  »>ld  also  ihedestciF- 
tion  of  place*  :  lEtat.  m  all  gteal  and  nieRioritble  tranoaciioni,  bt 
•houM  fir»t  irxplaiii  the  coihici'Ib,  then  the  acti^,  lastly,  theeieoH: 
that  in  the  couiicila,  he  shoultl  inlerpose  his  own  judgnitnl  oa 
the  merit  of  tbeni:  in  the  ^cis,  should  relate  not  only  nlmltii 
done,  but  bow  it  was  done:  in  the  events,  should  flittrnbil 
•bare  chance,  or  rashnc-ss,  or  prudence  had  m  them:  titit, it 
rt);nrd  tn  persona,  he  should  describe,  not  only  their  pinifulu 
actions,  but  the  lives  and  characters  of  all  those  who  hai  a 
eminent  part  in  the  story  :  that  he  should  illubtrate  the  wlioie:B 
a  clear,  easy,  natural  siile  ;  flowing  with  a  perpetual  smoothuta 
and  equr.biliiy  ;  fi.-c  from  \h<:  afTtctation  of  points  and  seiiieiiCrt, 
or  tJie  routjhiiess  i.f  judicial  pleadings." 

We  have  no  remains  likewise  of  his  poetry,  except  sorrel/Jg- 
nicnts  occasionally  interspersed  through  his  other  writings;  ul 
these,  as  I  h;tve  before  observed,  are  suiricient  to  convinceu-, 
that  his  poftical  goniud,  ifitiiad  been  cultivated  with  the  sam; 
care,  wonlil  not  have  been  inferior  to  his  oraiorial.  The  laosr^s 
nre  so  nearly  allieil,  that  an  excellency  in  the  one  seems  to  impli 
a  capiiciiy  lor  the  oilier,  the  same  qualiliea  being  essential  lo  ibti 
bulb  :  a  s]jngiitly  f^jncy,  fertile  invention,  flowing  and  nuniirii.i 
(htilon.  It  ivas  in  Piceru'd  time  that  the  old  rusiicily  ci -'d 
Latin  muse  first  bignn  to  be  polished  by  the  ornaments  olilri-^- 
;iml  the  liarmony  of  numbers;  but  the  lieiyht  of  perfttuon  is 
which  it  was  ciriied  afte.-  his  death,  by  the*  succeeding  g£Rtn- 
linn,  at  it  left  no  room  lor  a  mediocrity  in  poetry,  so  il  qui'' 
eclipsed  lhef;ime  cf  Cicuo.  for  the  worl.l  alwa'vs  iiidceic 
tilings  by  conijiarifon,  anJ  because  he  was  not  so  great  D  pC'el  »J 
\'irgiland  Jiora^e,  he  was  decried  as  nene  at  all;  especially.: 
liie  '  Antony  &nd  Angustus,  where  it  was  a  complimci': 
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Xo  the  sovereign,  and  a  fashio;),  consequently  among  their  flat- 
terers, to  make  his  character  ridiculous,  wherever  it  lay  open  to 
them;  hence  flowed  that  perpetual  raillery,  which  subsists  to 
this  day,  on  his  famous  verses: 

Cedaot  ariQ«  toj^,  concedat  Uarea  liogoae* 
O  foftoaatam  oatam  me  contule  Romao* 

and  two  bad  lines  picked  out  by  the  malice  of  enemies,  and  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest,  have  served  to  damn 
many  thousands  of  goQd  ones.  For  Plutarch  reckons  him  amoog 
the  most  eminent  of  the  Roman  poets,  and  Pliny  the  younger 
was  proud  of  emulating  him  in  bis  poetic  character;  and  Qujn- 
tilian  seems  to  charge  the  cavils  of  bis  censufers  to  a  principle  of 
malignity.  But  his  own  verses  carry  the  surest  proof  of  their 
merit;  being  written  in  the  best  manner  of  that  age  in  which  he 
lived)  and  in  the  stile  of  Lucretius-,  whose  poem  he  is  said  to 
have  revised  and  corrected,  for  its  publication,  after  Lucretius*8 
death.  This  hoifirever  is  certain,  that  be  was.  the  constant  friend 
and  generous  patron  of  all  the  celebrated  poets  of  his  time:  qf 
Accius,  Archias,  Cbilias,  Lucretius,  Catullus;  who  pays  bit 
thanks  to  him  in  the  following  lines^  fof  fome  favour  that  b^  had 
Received  from  hmt  • 

Tiilly«  most  eloquent  liy  hf 

Of  all  who  have  been,  or  who  are. 

Or  who  in  ages  still  to  come 

Shall  rite  of  all  the  tona  5f  Rome, 

To  thee  Catalloa  grateful  aeaila    ' 

Hit  warmest  thaofca,  and  recommends 

Hia  humble  mu«^,  as  much  below 

All  other  poets  be,  at  thou 

All  other  pntrona  ^at  excel, 

in  power  of  worfi  tnd  apealfing  well.  ' 

But  poetry  was  the  amusement  only,  apd  relief  of  his  other 
studies:  eloauence  wa9  his  distinguishing  talent,  bis  sovereign 
^|ittribute«  To  this  he  devoted  al)  the  faculties  of  bis  soul,  and 
attained  to  a  degree  of  perfection  in  it,  that  no  mortal  €ver  sur- 
passed :  SQ  that,  as  a  polite  historian  observes,  Rome  had  but  few 
orators  before  him  whom  it  could  praise;  none  whom  it  could 
admire.  Demosthenes  was  the  pattern  by  which  he  formed  bim-» 
self;  whom  he  emulated  with  $uch  success,  as  to  merit,  what  St, 
jerom  calls  that  beautiful  eloge,  ''  Detnostbeoea  has  snatched 
jVom  thee  t(ie  glory  of  being  the  first }  thou  from  Qemostbenes, 


tbecrilica  are  not  agreed  on  whioh  aide  to  | 
Quifltiliao  indeed,  ibe  tnoat  judicioaa  of  the 
the  wliole,  to  Cicero:  but  if,  us  othen  have  t 
not  all  tbe  nervea,  the  energy,  or,  as  be  liimai 
der  of  DemoBlhenea,  be  excelled  Iticn  in  tlie  i 
gance  of  his  diction,  tbe  variety  of  his  seol 
all,  in  tbe  rivacily  of  bis  wit,  and  smartiieas  i 
moatbenea  bad  nothing  jocose  or  facetioua  i 
lempling  Bometiines  to  jest,  abewed.  that  the 
displease,  but  did  not  belong  to  bim  :  for, 
whenever  lie  atfecied  to  be  pleasant,  be  made 
and,  if  be  happened  to  raiae  a  laugh,  it  wan  cl 
Whereas  Cicero,  from  a  perpetual  fund  of  w 
tbe  power  always  to  please,  when  be  found 
convince,  and  could  put  his  judges  into  gooc 
bad  cause  lo  be  afraid  of  tbeir  severity  ;  so  th 
nityof  a  welMimed  joke,  be  is  aaid  to  have 
bis  clienlB  from  manifest  ruin. 

Yet,  in  all  this  height  and  fame  of  his  el 
another  set  of  oralors  at  tbe  same  time  io  R 
and  learning,  snd  of  the  dnt  quality  :  who,  i 
ledged  tbe  superiority  of  bis  genius,  yet  cenai 
not  truly  Attic  or  classical ;  some  callipg  it 
olbera  tumid  and  exuberant.  These  men  aff 
fastidious  correcinesi,  pointed  sentences,  ah< 
Fiods,  without  a  ayllable  to  spare  in  tbem  :  aa 
oratory  consisted  in  a  frugality  of  words,   am 
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please  the  ear  of  a  critic  or  a  scholar,  yet  it  was  not  of  that  sublime 
and  sonorous  kind,  whose  end  was  not  only  to  instruct,  but  ta 
move  an  audience:  an  eloquence,  born  for  the  multitude,  whose 
merit  was  always  shewn  by  its  effects,  of  excitmg  admiration, 
and  extorting  shouts  of  applause  ;  and  on  which  there  never  was 
any  difference  of  judgment  between  the  learned  and  the  po- 
pulace. 

This  was  the  genuine  eloquence  that  prevailed  in  Rome  as  long 
as  Cicero  lived  :  his  were  the  only  speeches  that  were  relished  or 
admired  by  the  city  ;  while  those  Attic  orators,  as  they  called 
themselves,  were  generally  despised,  and  frequently  deserted  by 
the  audience  in  the  midst  of  their  harangues.  But,  after  Cicero's 
death,  and  the  ruin  of  the  republic,  the  Roman  oratory  sunk,  of 
course,  with  its  liberty,  and  a  false  species  universally  prevailed: 
Avhen,  instead  of  that  elale,  copious,  and  flowing  eloquence,  which 
launched  out  freely  into  every  subject,  there  succeeded  a  guard- 
ed, dry,  sententious  kind,  full  of  laboured  turns  and  studied 
points,  and  proper  only  for  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  em- 
ployed ;  the  fuaking  panej2:yric8,  and  servile  compliments  to  their 
tyrant^,  'rhi*^  change  of  style  m^y  be  observed  in  all  their  writers 
from  Cicero's  time,  to  the  younger  Pliny,  who  carried  it  to  its 
utmost  peifeciion  in  his  celebrated  panegyric  on  the  emperor 
Trajan;  which,  as  it  is  justly  admired  for  the  elegance  of  diction, 
the  beauty  of  sentiments,  and  the  delicacy  of  its  compliments,  so 
is  become,  in  a  manner,  the  standard  of  Hue  speaking  to  modern 
limes;  where  it  is  common  to  hear  the  pretenders  to  criticism 
descanting  on  the  tedious  length  and  spiritless  exuberance  of  the 
Ciceronian  periods.  But  the  superiority  of  Cicero's  eloquence, 
as  it  was  acknowledged  by  the  politest  age  of  free  Rome,  so  it 
has  received  the  most  authentic  confirmation  that  the  nature  of 
things  can  admit,  from  the  concurrent  sense  of  nations;  which, 
neglecting  the  productions  of  his  rivals  and  contemporaries,  have 
preserved  to  us  his  inestimable  remains,  as  a  specimen  of  the  most 
perfect  manner  of  speaking  to  which  the  language  of  mortals  can 
be  exalted:  so  that,  as  Quintllian  declared  of  him  even  in  that 
early  age,  he  has  acquired  such  fame  with  posterity,  that  Cicero  is 
not  reckoned  so  much  the  name  of  a  man,  as  of  eloquence  itself. 
But  we  have  hitherto  been  considering  chiefly  the  exterior 
part  of  Cicero's  character,  and  shall  now  attempt  to  penetrate 
the  recesses  of  his  mind,  and  discover  the  real  source  and  princi- 
ple of  his  actions,  from  a  view  of  that  philosophy,  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  follow  as  the  general  rule  of  his  life.  This,  as  he  often 
declares,  was  drawn  from  the  academic  8ect>  which  derivM  its 
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naiure,  aua  me  coniiiiution  oi  me  neweas,  lo  < 
lity,  or  more  imineiliiile  uw  aod  imponaiK^  to 
man,  conceniiug  itie  (rue  notions  ofvirtue  and 
turai  diflercnce  of  good  anfl  ill :  and,  as  be  foun 
rally  prepossesMd  with  falae  iioiioni  on  tboae  at 
ttaod  wat.  not  to  nsaert  any  opinion  of  lijs  own. 
.  opinions  of  oiUers,  Hiid  aiut-k  the  errors  in  v<^u 
towards  prepanii);  nitn  for  the  reception  of  tru 
the  nearest  to  il,  probabilily.  While  lie  hioisei 
teased  to  know  nothing,  he  used  lo  ail't  out  tbe 
of  all  ibe  pretenders  to  science,  and  iben  teaze  t 
of  questions,  so  contrived,  as  lo  reduce  tbem, 
their  ansivers,  to  iin  evident  absurdity,  and  tbi 
defending  what  they  had  at  lirst  affiroied. 

Bui  Plato  did  not  strictly  adhere  to  tbe  (netl 
Socrates:  and  bis  Ibllowers  wholly  desrrted  it :  f 
Socratic  modesty  of  atlirming' nothing,  and  exaini 
tbey  tunieit  philosophy,  as  it  were,  into  an  ai 
•ysiein  of  opinions,  which  ihey  delivered  to  tbei 
{wculiar  tenets  of  their  sect.  Plato's  nepbew,  ! 
was  left  the  heir  of  his  scbnol.continued  bislec 
cessora  also  did  in  the  Academy,  and  presei 
Academics;  whilst  AriHlollp.ibe most  eminent  of 
Tetiired  to  another  Gynmasiun),  called  the  L.yceu 
a  custom  which  he  and  his  t'olluwera  obveryed 
disputing  as  they  walked  in  the  |)oriicoa  of  tbe  p| 
ed  tlie  name  of  Peripatetics,  orihe  walking  philo 
two  sects,  though  ditfering  in  name,  ai^reed   gei 

•   Thii   cklifiilr.!  (.brr,  ahichSirv.   Siiltiirlos  dtllt  "  ilir 
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or  in  all  the  principal  points  of  their  philosophy:  they  placed  th6 
chief  happiness  of  man  in  virtue,  with  a  competency  of  external 
goods ;  taught  the  existence  of  a  God,  a  Providence,  the  Immorta- 
lity of  the  Soul,  and  a  Future  State  of  Rewards  and  Punish^ 
ments. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  Academic  school  under  five  succes- 
sive masters,  who  governed  it  after  Pinto;  Speusippus,  Xeno- 
crates,  Polemo,  Crates,  Crantor;  till  Arcesilas  the  sixth  dis- 
carded at  once  all  the  systems  of  his  predecessors,  and  revived  the 
Socratic  way,  of  aflirming  nothing,  doubting  of  all  things,  and  ex- 
posing the  vanity  of  the  reigning  opinions.  He  alleged  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  this  reformation,  from  that  obscurity  of  things, 
which  had  reduced  Socrates,  and  all  the  ancients  before  him,  to  a 
confession  of  their  ignorance  t  he  observed,  as  they  bad  all  like- 
wise done,  "that  the  senses  were  narrow,  reason  infirm,  life 
short,  truth  immersed  in  the  deep,  opinion  and  custom  every 
where  predominant,  and  all  things  involved  in  darkness.**  He 
taught,  therefore,  "That  there  was  no  certain  knowledge  or  per- 
ception of  any  thing  in  nature;  nor  any  infallible  criterion  of 
truth  nnd  falsehood  ;  that  nothing  was  so  detestable  as  rashnesa; 
nothing  so  scandalous  to  a  philosopher,  as  to  profess,  what  was 
either  t^alse  or  unknown  to  him;  that  we  ought  to  assert  nothing 
dognintically,  but  in  all  cases  to  suspend  our  assent;  and,  mstead 
of  pretending  to  certainty,  content  ourselves  with  opinion^  ground- 
ed on  probability,  which  was  all  that  a  rational  mind  had  to 
acquiesce  in.'*  This  was  called  the  New  Academy,  in  distinction 
from  the  Platonic,  or  the  Old  ;  which  maintained  its  credit  down 
to  Ciccro*s  time,  by  a  succession  of  able  masters,  the  'chief  of 
whom  was Carneades^  the  fourth  from  Arcesilas;  who  carried  it 
to  its  utmost  height  of  glory,  and  is  greatly  celebrated  by 
antiquity  for  the  vivacity  of  his  wit  and  force  of  his  eloquence. 

We  must  not  however  imagine,  that  these  academics  continued 
doubting  and  fluctuating  all  their  lives  in  scepticism  and  irreso* 
lution,  without  any  precise  opinions,  or  settled  principle  of  judg- 
ing and  acting:  no,  their  rule  was  as  certain  and  consistent  as  that 
of  any  other  sect ;   as  it  is  frequently  explained  by  Cicero  in  many 
i    parts  of  his  works.     •*  We  are  not  of  that  sort,"  says  he,  "whose 
f     mind  is  perpetuallly    wandering  in  error,  without  any  particular 
'     end  or  object  of  its  pursuit :  for  virhat  would  such  a  mind,  or  such 
a  life  indeed  be  worth,  which  had  no  determinate  rule  or  method 

I: 

of  thinking  and  acting?  but  thediiference  between  us  and  the  rest 
is,  that  whereas  they  call  some  things  certain,  and  others  uncer- 
tain; we  call  the  one  probable,  the  other  improbable.     For  what 
Vol.  ^.  No.  55.  2  S 
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tuni  difl'erence  of  good  and  ill :  and,  as  lie  fou 
rally  prcpoescswd  with  falM  notions  on  those  f 
thod  was.  not  to  nuert  any  opinion  of  liis  owt] 
.  opinions  of  otWrB,  Hnd  aitHck  theerrors  in  vog 
towards  preparing  nif  n  for  the  receptiun  of  tr 
the  nenrest  In  ii,  probability.  Wliile  Ite  hinis 
liessed  to  know  nuihiiig,  be  used  to  ail't  out  tbi 
of  all  the  pretenders  tu  science,  and  ifien  leaze 
of  questions,  fio  contrived,  ns  to  reduce  them, 
their  ansivers,  to  an  evident  absurdity,  and  tl 
defending  what  they  had  at  tirst  affirmed. 

But  Plato  did  not  strictly  adhere  to  the  mei 
Socrates:  and  bis  followers  wholly  dcsprtetl  it: 
Socratic  modesty  of  atlirming'tiotbing,  ami  exaii 
they  luriieil  pliilusophy,  as  it  were,  into  an  ■■ 
syslem  of  opinions,  which  ibey  delivered  to  tl> 
peculisr  tenets  of  tbeir  »ecL  Plato's  nephew, 
was  left  the  heir  of  his  school, continued  biaU 
cessors  also  did  in  the  Academy,  nnd  pres 
Academics;  whilst  AriNiotle,  the  most  eminent  < 
rebired  to  another  Gynmasinm,  called  the  L.yce 
a  custom  which  he  snd  bis  followers  obveryed 
disputing  as  they  walked  in  the  porticos  of  the  i 
ed  the  natne  of  Peripatetics,  urilie  walkini;  phil 
two  sects,  though  dillVring  in  name,  agreed   g 

■  Tbii  ceicbnlfd  plwr.  wbich  Sen.  Salpicim  calls  ■*  |] 
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lag  ■wept;  wMMCH  loiiowi.  iiM^ oi eourae,  toai 
tbiagt  pratable.  «hich»  though  nst  perfectlj  coi 
OBaecouat  of  their  ■ttracliTc  and  apecionB  appn 
cnnt  to  gofcrn  the  life  oF  i  wim  man.  lo  snot 
!■  no  differeece,  Mfs  he,  between  aa  and  tboae 
know  thiagt,  but  that  they  sever  doabt  of  tb< 
they  maintain;  vbereaa  we  have  a>an7  probabili 
readily  embrace,  but  dare  not  affirm.  By  ibia 
judgment  free  and  unprejudiced,  and  are  Diider 
defendtng  what  ii  preacribed  and  enjoined  to  ua: 
other  lecti,  men  are  tied  down  to  certain  doctri 
are  capable  of  judging  what  ia  the  beat;  nnd,  im 
part  of  life,  flrawn  either  by  the  authority  of  ■  fra 
with  the  fint  maater  whom  they  happen  to  bca 
judgment  of  thing!  unknown  to  them;  and  to  ' 
they  chance  to  be  driven  by  the  tide,  cleave  to 
eyiter  to  the  rock." 

Thus  the  academy  held  the  proper  medium  bet 
of  the  stoic  and  the  indifference  of  the  aceptic; 
braced  all  their  doctrinea  asao  many  fixed  and  in 
from  which  it  wat  infamous  to  depart ;  artd,  by  n 
point  of  honour,  helil  all  their  disciplea  in  an  in< 
ment  to  them-  The  sceptics,  on  the  other  hand. 
f<%t  neolralily  towards  all  opinions;  maintaioini;  i 
equally  uncertain;  and  that  we  cogid  not  affirn 
that  it  waa  thia  or  that,  since  there  was  aa  nucfa  i 
for  the  one  as  for  the  other,  or  for  neither  of  tbi 
iodilferent  which  of  them  we  ihoocht  it  to  be; 
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Ab  tlila  school  then  nasia  no  particular  opposition  to  any,  but 
an  equal  aiiversary  to  all,  or  rather  to  dogmatical  philoaopliy  in 
general;  no  every  other  sect,  next  lo  itself,  readily  gaveittbs 
preference  to  the  reat;  which  unirersal  concession  of  the  second 
filace,  is  commonly  thought  to  infers  right  to  the  first :  and  if  we 
reflect  on  the  slate  of  the  heathen  world,  and  what  they  then)'' 
•elves  so  ofien  complain  of,  the  darkuess  that  surrounded  them, 
end  the  infinite  dissensions  of  the  best  and  wisest  on  the  funda? 
menial  questions  of  religion  and  morality;  we  must  necesBarily 
allow,  that  (he  academic  manner  of  philosophizing,  was,  of  all 
others  the  most  rational  and  modest,  nnd  the  best  adapted  to  the 
discovery  of  trutli :  whose  peculiar  character  it  was,  io  encourage 
enquiry :  to  sift  every  question  lo  the  bottom ;  to  try  the  force  of 
every  argument,  till  it  had  found  its  real  moment,  or  the  precise 
quantity  of  its  weight.  This  it  was  that  reduced  Cicero,  in  his 
advanced  life  and  ripened  judgment,  to  desert  the  old  academy, 
and  declare  for  llie  new;  when,  from  a  long  experience  of  the 
vanity  of  those  sects,  who  called  tliemselves  the  proprietor!  of 
truth,  and  the  sole  guides  of  life,  and,  through  a  despair  of  finding 
any  thing  certain,  he  was  glad,  after  all,  to  take  up  with  the  pro- 
bable. But  the  genius  and  general  charucler  of  both  the  acade- 
mies was  in  some  measure  still  the  same ;  for  the  old.  though  it 
professed  to  teach  a  peculiar  system  of  doctrines,  yet  was  cvec 
Uilfident  and  cautious  of  aifirming:  and  the  new  only  the  more 
scrupulous  and  scepticnl  of  the  two;  this  appears  from  the  writ? 
ings  of  Plato,  the  firsi  master  of  the  old ;  in  which,  bb  Cicero  ob- 
Bervei,  nothing  is  absolutely  nflinncil.noihing  delivered  for  certain, 
but  all  things  freely  enquired  into,  and  both  sides  of  the  questioq 
impartially  discussed.  Yet  there  was  another  reason  that  recom- 
mended this  philosophy  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  Cicero;  its  beiug, 
of  all  others,  the  best  suited  to  the  profesf>ion  of  an  orator:  since, 
by  its  practice  of  disputing  for  and  against  every  opinion  of  the 
other  seciR,  it  gave  hmi  the  best  opportunity  of  perfecting  his 
•ralorial  faculty,  and  acquiring  a  habit  of  speaking  readily  upon  ali 
BUbjects.  He  calls  it,  therefore,  "  the  parent  of  elegance  and 
copiousness;"  and  declares,  "that  he  owed  all  the  fame  of  hie 
eloquence,  not  to  the  njcclianic  rules  of  the  rhetoricians,  but 
lo  the  enlarged  and  generous  principles  of  the  academy." 

Tbii  school,  however,  was  almost  deeerted  in  Greece,  and  had 
but  few  disciples  at  Rome,  when  Cicero  undertook  its  patronai;e( 
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and  endeavoured  to  revive  its  drooping  credit.  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious: it  imposed  a  hard  task  upon  its  acbolara,  of  disputing 
against  every  sect  and  on  every  questiou  in  pbiloaopby  ;  and,  if 
it  was  difficult,  as  Cicero  tay^,  to  be  master  of  any  one,  bun-  much 
tiiore  of  them  all?  which  was  incumbent  on  those  who  professed 
themselves  academics.  No  wonder  then  that  it  lost  ground  every 
where,  in  proportion  as  ease  and  luxury  prevailed,  which  naturalij 
disposed  people  to  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus ;  ioTelation  to  which 
there  is  a  smart  saying  recorded  of  Arcesilas,  who  being  asked, 
V  Why  so  many  of  all  sects  went  over,  to  the  Epicureans,  but  none 
ever  came  back  from  them  ?  replied,  That  men  might  be  made 
eunuchs,  buteunuchs  could  never  become  men  again.'* 

This  general  view  of  Cicero*s  philosophy  will  help  us  to  ac- 
count, in  some  measure,  for  that  difficulty  which  people  frequently 
complain  of,  in  discovering  his  real  sentiments,  as  well  as  for  the 
mistakes  which  they  are  apt  to  fall  into  in  that  search  ;  since  it 
was  the  distinguishing  principle  of  the  academy,  to  refute  the  opi- 
tiions  of  others  rather  than  declare  any  of  their  own.  Yet  the 
chief  difficulty  does  not  lie  here;  for  Cicero  was  not  scrupulous 
pn  that  head,  nor  affected  any  obscurity  in  the  delivery  of  bit 
thoughts,  when  it  was  his  business  to  explain  them  ;  but  it  is  the 
variety  and  different  character  of  his  several  writings  that  per- 
plexes  the  generality  of  his  readers;  for  wherever  they  dip  ialo 
bis  works,  they  are  apt  to  fancy  themselves  possessed  of  his  sen- 
timents, and  to  quote  them  indifferently  as  such,  whether  from 
bis  Orations,  his  Dialogues,  or  his  Letters,  without  attending  to 
fhe  peculiar  nature  of  the  work,  or  the  different  person  that  be 
assumes  in  it. 

His  Orations  are  generally  of  the  judicial  ^ind,  or  the  pleading 
pf  an  advocate,  whose  business  it  was  to  make  the  best  of  hit 
cause,  and  to  deliver,  not  so  much  what  was  true,  as  what  wss 
useful  to  his  client;  the  patronage  of  truth  belonging,  in  ssch 
frases,  to  the  judge,  and  not  to  the  pleader.  It  would  beabsord, 
therefore,  to  require  a  scrupulous  veracity,  or  strict  decUratioo 
of  his  sentiments  in  them  :  the  thing  does  not  admit  of  it,  and  be 
himself  forbids  us  to  expect  it;  and,  in  one  of  those  oratioss, 
frankly  declares  the  true  nature  of  them  all — •*  That  man,"  mt« 
he,  "is  much  mistaken,  who  thinks  that,  in  these  judicial  plead- 
ings,  he  has  an  authientic  specimen  of  our  opinions.  They  are 
the  speeches  of  the  causes  and  the  times,  not  of  the  men  or  the 
advocates.  If  the  causes  could  speak  for  themselves,  nobody 
would  (employ  an  orator:  but  we  are  employed  to  speak,  not  what 
^e  would  undertake  to  affirm  upon  our  aMtbo^ity,  but  what  if 
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Bugi^ested  by  the  cause  and  the  thing;  itself.**  Agreeably  to  this 
notion,  Quintilian  tells  us,  **  that  those  who  are  truly  wise,  and 
have  spent  their  time  in  public  affairs,  and  not  in  idle  disputes, 
though  they  have  resolved  with  themselves  to  be  strictly  honest 
in  all  their  actions,  yet  wiU  not  scruple  to  use  every  argument 
that  can  be  of  service  to  the  cause  which  they  have  undertaken 
to  defend."  In  his  Orations,  therefore,  where  we  often  meet 
with  the  sentences  and  maxims  of  philosophy,  we  cannot  always 
take  them  for  his  own,  but  as  topics  applied  to  move  his  audience, 
or  to  add  an  air  of  gravity  and  probability  to  his  speech.* 

His  letters,  indeed,  to  familiar  friends,  and  especially  those  to 
Atticus,  place  the  real  map  before  us,  and  lay  open  his  very  heart : 
yet,  in  these,  aonie  distinction  niust  necessarily  be  observed,  for, 
in  letters  of  compliment,  condolence,  or  recommendation,  or 
where  he  is  soliciting  any  point  of  importance,  he  adapts  his  ar- 
guments to  the  occasion,  and  uses  such  as  would  iuduce  his  friend 
the  most  readily  to  grant  what  he  desired.  But,  as  his  letters  in 
general  seldom  touch  upon  any  questions  of  philosophy,  except 
slightly  and  incidentally,  so  they  will  afford  very  little  help  to  us  - 
in  the  dificovery  of  his  philosophical  opinions,  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  enquiry,  and  for  which  we  must  wholly  recur 
to  his  philosophical  works. 

Now  the  general  purpose  of  these  works  was^  to  give  a  history 
rather  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  than  any  account  of  his  own  ; 
^nd  to  explain  to  his  fellow-citizens,  in  their  own  language,  what- 
ever the  philosophers,  of  all  sects  and  in  all  ages,  had  taught  on 
every  importaiit  question,  in  order  to  enlarge  their  minds  and  re- 
form their  morals,  and  to  employ  himself  the  moat  usefully  to  his 
country,  at  a  time  when  arms  and  a  superior  force  had  deprived 
him  of  the  power  pf  serving  it  in  any  other  way.  This  he  de- 
clares in  his  treatise  called  de  Pinilms^  or  on  the  chief  good  or  ill 
of  man  :  in  that  upon  the  Nature  of  the  gods;  in  his  Tusculat\ 
Disputations;  and  in  his  book  on  the  Academic  Philosophy:  in 
all  which,  he  sometimes  takes  upon  himself  the  part  of  a  Stoic  ; 
sometimes  of  an  Epicurean;  sometimes  of  a  Peripatetic  ;  for  the 
sake  of  explaining,  with  more  authority,  the  different  doctrines 
of  each  sect :  and,  as  he  assumes  the  person  of  the  one  to  confute 

*  Though  his  Oraliont  ^re  not  «lwayi  the  proper  voacheri  of  hit  opioioot,  ]||ct 
they  are  the  best  tettimonieg  that  can  be  alleged  for  the  tru^i  of  facta;  especially 
those  which  were  spoken  to  the  senate  or  the  people,  where  be  refers  to  the  acts 
and  characters  of  persons  then  liTing,  before  an  atidience  that  was  generally  as 
yrell  acquainted  with  tbem-MPtunittlf:  and  it  it  iatiirb  caaca,  ohie^y,  'that  I  lay 
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ever  he  Ircal*  eny  tubjcct  profetsedly,  or  jcivea  i 
it  deliberately,  either  in  bis  owo  [lerson,  nr  that 
there  be  delivers  hit  own  opinions:  and  wbere 
not  appear  in  the  one  icene,  he  takes  care  usui 
(o  which  of  the  characters  he  ha*  BaeigDe4  the  | 
own  >eniimenttt,  who  ivss  geoerally  tbe  principi 
dialofue;  aiiCrauiia,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Orator 
on  tke  Republic :  Colo,  in  bis  piece  on  old  age, 
let  us  into  his  real  thoughts,  and  enable  us  to  i, 
notions  through  every  part  of  his  wrtiinga,  froc 
now  proceed  to  give  a  short  abstract  of  tliem. 

As  to  Physics,  or  naturnl  philosophy,  be  aeei 
the  as  me  notion  with  Socrates,  that  a  minute  an 
tenlion  to  it,  and  the  [n»kint;  it  the  aole  end  an 
enquiries,  was  a  study  rather  curious  than  proG 
tributing  hut  little  to  (he  improvement  of  bun 
though  he  was  perfecily  tcqusinted  with  the  var 
all  the  philosophers  of  uuy  namtf,  from  the  earlies 
bas  espliiin«d  them  all  in  bis  works,  yet  bedid  no 
while,  either  to  form  any  distinct  opiuionsof  his  o 
to  declare  them.  Frum  bis  account,  bowever,  of 
we  may  observe,  that  several  of  the  fundaments 
the  motiern  philosophy,  which  pass  for  ihe  origi 
of  these  later  limes,  are  the  revival  rather  of  ai 
maintained  hy  some  of  the  first  pbilosopbera  of  t 
any  notice  m  history;  as  "the  motion  of  the  ei 
podes ;  a  vacuum ;  and  an  universal  gravitation 
quality  of  matter,"  which  holds  the  world  in  its  pi 
order. 
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This  he  inferred  from  "  the  consent  of  all  nations;  the  onler  and 
beauty  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  the  evident  marks  of  counsel, 
wisdom,  and  a  fitness  to  certain  ends,  observable  in  the  whole, 
and  in  every  part  of  the  visible  world  ;"  and  %ieclares  that  person 
**  unworthy  the  name  of  man,  who  can  believe  all  this  to  have 
been  ma^^  by  chance*  when*  with  ihe  utmost  stretch  of  human 
wisdom,  we  cannot  penetrate  the  depth  of  that  wisdom  which 
contrived  it." 

He  believed  also  a  divine  providence  constantly  presiding  over 
the  whole  system,  and  extending  its  care  to  all  the  princi)rdl 
members  of  it,  with  a  peculiar  attention  to  the  conduct  and  ac- 
tions of  men;  but  leavine^  the  minute  and  inferior  parts  to  the 
course  of  his  general  laws.  This  he  collected  from  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  the  Deity;  his  omniscience,  omnipresei*ce,  and 
infinite  g[oodness,  that  could  never  desert  or  neglect  what  lie  had 
once  produced  into  bein^;  and  declares  that,  without  this  belief, 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  piety  or  religion  in  the  world. 

He  held  likewise  **  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  its  separate 
•xistence,  after  death,  in  a  state  of  happiness  or  mfsery."  This 
be  inferreil  from  that  ardent  thirst  of  immortality,  which  was  aU 
ways  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  best  and  most  exalted  minds, 
from  which  the  truest  specimen  of  their  nature  must  needs  be 
drawn  :  from  its  unmixed  and  indivisible  essence,  which  had  no-^ 
thinsr  separable  or  perishable  in  it;  from  its  wonderful  powers  and 
faculties,  **  its  principle  of  self-motion;  its  memory,  invention, 
wit,  comprehension,  which  were  all  incompatible  with  sluggish 
roatier." 

The  Stoics  fancied  that  the  soul  was  a  subtilized  fiery  sub" 
stance,  which  survived  the  body  after  death,  and  subsisted  a  lon^ 
lime,  yet  not  eternally,   but  was  to  perish  at  last  in^the  general         -> 
conflagration.    In  which  they  allowed,  as  Cicero  says,  **  the  only  "/ 

thing  that  was  hard  to  conceive,  its  separate  existence  from  the 
body,  yet  denied  what  was  not  only  easy  to  imagine,  but  a  con- 
sequence of  the  other,  its  eternal  duration.*'  Aristotle  taught, 
that,  besides  the  four  elements  of  the  material  world,  whence  all 
other  things  were  supposed  to  draw  their  being,  there  was  "a  fifth 
essence,  or  nature,  peculiar  to  God  and  the  soul,'*  which  had  no- 
thing in  it  that  was  common  to  any  of  the  rest.  This  opinion 
Cicero  followed,  and  illustrated,  with  his  usual  perspicuity,  in 
the  following  passage: 

"  The  origin  of  the  human  soul,"  says  he,  "  is  not  to  be  found 
any  where  on  earth :  there  is  nothing  mixed,  concrete,  or  earthly ; 
aotbing  of  water,  air,  or  fire,  in  it    For  these  natures  are  not 
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susceptible  of  memory,  intelligence,  or  iboogbt;  bttve  Dotbiog 
tbat  can  retniti  the  past,  foresee  the  future,  lay  bold  on  the  pre- 
sent; which  faculties  are  purely  divine,  and  couid  not  possibly 
be  derived  to  man,  except  from  God.  Tbe  nature  of  the  soul, 
therefore,  is  of  a  singular  kind,  distinct  from  these  knoTrn  aod 
obvious  natures;  and  whatever  it  be  that  feets  and  tastes,  tbat 
lives  and  moves  in  us,  it  must  be  heavenly  and  divine,  and  for 
that  reason  eternal.  Nor  is  God,  indeed,  himself,  whose  existeoce 
^^e  clearly  discover,  to  be  comprehended  by  us  io  any  other  man-' 
i>er,  but  as  a  free  and  pore  mind,  clear  from  all  tiiartal  concre- 
tion, observing  and  moving  all  things,  and  endued  with  an  inter- 
iial  principle  of  self  motion  :  of  this  kind^  and  of  the  same  uature^ 
is  the  human  soul.*' 

As  to  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  he  considered 
it  as  a  consequence  of  the  soul's  immortality,  deducible  from  tbe 
attributes  of  God,  and  the  condition  of  man's  life  on  earth;  and 
thought  it  so  highly  probable,  **  that  we  could   hardly  doubt  of 
it,"  he  says,  **  unless  it  should  happen  to  our  minds,    when  they 
look  unto  themselves,  as  it  does  to  our  eyes,  when  they  look  too 
intensely  at  the  sun,  tbat,  finding  their  sight  dazzled,  they  gife 
over  looking  at  all."     In   this  opinion  he  followed  Socrates  aod 
Plato,  for  whose  judgment  he  professes  so  great  a  reverence,  tbat 
•'  if  they  had  given  no  reasons,  where  yet  they  had  given  niaajr, 
he  should  have  been  persuaded,"  he  says,   '*  by  their  sole  autho- 
rity."    Socrates,  therefore,  as  he  tells  us,  declared    in  his  dyiD§ 
speech,  **  that  there  were  two  ways  appointed  to  human  souUat 
their  departure  from  the  body  :  that  those  who  bad  been  immers- 
ed in  sensual   pleasures  and   lusts,  and  had   polluted   themsekes 
with  private  vices  or  public  crimes  against  their  country,  took  an 
obscure  and  devious  road,  remote  from  the  seat  and  assetubly  of 
tbe  ^ods ;    whilst  those  who  had  preserved   their  integrity,  and 
received  little  or  no  contagion  from  the  body,  from  which  they 
bad  constantly  abstracted  themselves,  and,  in  the  bodies  of  meu, 
imitated  the  life  of  the  gods,  had  an  easy  ascent   lying  open  be- 
fore them,  to  those  gods,  from  whom  th^y  derived  their  being." 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  tbe  reader  will  easily  ima- 
gine what  Cicero's  opinion  must  have  been  concerning  the  reli- 
gion of  his  country;  for  a  mind  enlightened  by  the  noble  princi- 
ples just  stated,  could  not  possibly  harbour  a  thoughtof  tbe  truth 
or  divinity  of  so  absurd  a  worship:  and  the  liberty,  which  not 
only  he,  but  all  the  old  writers  take,  in  ridiculing  the  characters 
of  their  gods,  and  the  fictions  of  their  infernal  torments,  shews, 
that  there  was  not  a  man  of  liberal  education^  who  did  notcoih 


ilider  it  as  an  engine  of  state,  or  political  system,  eontriyed  for 
the  uses  of  government,  and  to  keep  the  people  in  order:  in  thitf 
light  Cicero  always  commends  it^  as  a  wise  institution,  singularly 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  Rome;  and  constantly  inculcates  aiL 
adherence  to  its  rights,  as  the  duty  of  ail  good  citizens.'* 

Their  religion  consisted  of  two  principal  branches*,  theobscr^ 
Nation  of  the  auspices,  arid  the  worship  df  the  gods:  the  first 
tVas  instituted  by  Romulus;  the  second  by  his  successor,  Numa  ; 
^ho  drew  up  a  ritual,  or  order  of  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in  the 
different  sacrifices  of  theif  several  deities  :  to  these  a  third  pafrt 
was  afterwards  added  ;  relating  to  divine  admonitions  from  por- 
tents; monstrous  births;  the  entrails  of  beasts  in  sacrifice;  and 
the  prophecies  of  the  sibyls.  'I'he  coflege  of  augurs  presided 
over  the  auspices,  as  the  supreme  interpreters  of  the  will  of  Jove  t 
and  determined  what  i(igns  were  propitious,  and  what  not:  the 
ether  priests  were  the  judges  of  all  the  other  cases  relating  to 
Religion;  as  well  of  what  concerned  the  public  worship,  as  that 
of  private  faihilies. 

Now  the  priests  of  all  denominations  were  of  the  first  nobility 
ef  Rome;  and  the  augurs  especially  w^re  commonly  senators  ot 
consular  rank,  who  had  passed  through  all  the  dignities  of  the 
republic,  and,  by  their  power  over  the  auspices,  could  put  aa 
immediate  stop  to  all  proceeditifgs,  and  dissolve  at  once  all  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  convened  for  public  business.  The  inter^^ 
pretation  of  the  sibyls'  prophecies  was  vested  in  the  decemviri^ 
or  guardians  of  the  sil^ylline  books,  ten  persons  of  distinguished 
rank  chosen  usually  from  the  priests:  and  the  province  of 
interpreting  prodigies,  and  inspecting  the  entrails,  belonged  to 
the  haruspices;  who  were  the  servants  of  (he  public,  hired  to 
attend  the  Magistrates  in  all  their  sacrifices;  and  Who  never 
failed  to  accommodate  their  answers  to  the  vieWs  of  those  who 
employed  them^  and  to  whose  protection  they  owed  their  credit 
and  livelihood. 

This  constitution  of  a  religion,  among  a  people  tiaturaily 
superstitious^  necessarily  threw  the  chief  influence  in  affairs  into 
the  hands  of  the  senate,  and  the  better  sort;  who  tiy  thisjulvantaae 
frequently  checked  the  violences  of  the|)opulace,  and  the  factious 
attempts  of  the  tribunes;  so  that  it  was  perpetually  apf)lauded 
by  Cicero,  as  the  main  bulwark  of  the  republic;  though  consi- 
dered all  the  while,  by  men  of  sense,  as  merely  political,  and  of 
human  invention.  The  only  part  that  nHmitted  any  ilispute 
concerning  its  origin,  was  augury,  or  their  method  of  divining 
by  auspices.    The  Stoics   bekl  that  God,  out  of  his  goodness  to 
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man,    bad   imprinted   on  ibe  oaiore  of  ihinga  *' certain  marks  or 
notices  of  future  events;  as  on  tbe  entrails  of   beasts^  the  flight 
of  btrd»/  thunder,  and   other  celestial  signs/'    which,   by  loog 
observation,  and   the  experience  of  ages,  were  reduced  to  aoart, 
by  which   the  meaning   of  each  sign  might  t>e  determined  and 
a|»plied  Co   the  event  that  was  signified  by  it.     This   they  called 
artificial  divination,  in  distinction  from  tbe  natural,  which  tbqr 
supposed  to  flow  from  an  instinct  or  native  power  implanted  in  tbe 
soul,   which  it  exerted  always  with  tbe  greatest  efficacy,  wbeo it 
was   the  most  free  and  disengaged  from  the  body,  as  in  dreami, 
and   madness.     But  this  notion    was  generally   ridiculed  by  tbe 
other  philosophers;  and  of  all  the  college  of  augurs,  there  was  hot 
one  at  this   time  who  maintained  it,  Appius  Claudius;  who  was 
laughed  at  for  his  pains  by  the  rest,  and  called  the  Pisidiaoiit 
occasioned,  however,  a  smart  controversy  betweeo  him  and  bit 
colleague  Marcellus,  who  severally  published  books  on  each  side 
of  the  question ;  wherein  Marcellus  asserted  tbe  whole  affair  to  be 
the  contrivance  of  statesmen;  Appius,  on  the  contrary,  that  there 
was  a  real  art   and  power  of  divining,  subsisting  in  the  augural 
discipline,  and   taught  by  the  augural  books.     Appius  dedicated 
i-his  treaties  to  Cicero:  who,  though  he  preferred  Marcellas*i 
notion,  yet  did  not  wholly  agree  with  either,  but  believed,  *'ibat 
augury  might  probably  be  instituted  at  first  upon  a  persuasion 
of  its  divinity;  and  when,  by  the  improvement  of  arts  and  learn- 
ing, that  opinion  was  exploded  in  succeeding  ages,  yet  the  tbiag 
itself  was  wisely  retained,  for  the  sake  of  its  use  to  the  republic.** 
But  wha  tever  was  the  origin  of  the  religion  of  Rome.  CiceJ0*i 
religion  was  undoubtedly  of  heavenly  extraction;  built,aswebaTe 
seen,  on  the  foundation  of  a  God^  a  Providence^  an  ImmorUtiUji, 
He  considered  this  short  period  of  our  life  on  earth  as  a  state  of 
trial,  or  a  kind  of  school ;  in  which  we  were  to  iooprove  and  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  that  eternity  of  existence,  which  was  provided 
for  us  hereafter;  that  we  were  placed  therefore  here  by  tbe  Cre- 
ator,  not  so  much  to  inhabit  tbe  earth,  as  to  contemplate  tbe 
heavens;  on  which  were  imprinted,  in  legible  characters,  all  tbe 
duties  of  that  nature  which  was  given  to  us.     He  observed,  that 
this  spectacle  belonged  to   no  other  animal  but  man;  to  wbooi 
God,  for  that  reason,  had  given  an  erect  and  upright  form;  witb 
eyes  not  prone  or  fixed  upon  the  ground,  like  those  of  other 
animals,  but  placed  on  high,  and  sublime,  in  a  situation  tbeuoit 
proper  for  this  celestial  contemplation;  to  remind  him  perpetual!/ 
of  his  task,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  place  from  which  be 
sprung,  and  for  which  he  waa  finally  designed.    He  took  tbe 
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•ystem  of  the  world,  or  the  visible  works  of  God,  to  be  the  pra^ 
mulgation  of  God^s  law,  or  the  declaration  of  his  will  to  mankind  s 
whence*  as  we  might  coflect  hisbeing»  nature,  and  attributes,  so 
we  could  trace  the  reasons  also,  and  motives  of  his  acting;  till,  by 
observing  what  he  had  done,  we  might  learn  what  we  ought  to 
do»  and,  by  the  operations  of  the  divine  reason,  be  instructed  how 
to  perfect  our  own  ;  since  the  perfection  of  man  consisted  in  the 
imitation  of  God. 

From  this  source,   he  deduced  the  origin  of  all  duty,  or  moral 
obligation;  from  the  will  of  God,  manifested  in  his  works;  or 
from  that  eternal  reason,  fitness,  and  relation  of  things,  which  ia 
displayed  in  every  part  of  the  creation.    This  be  calls  **  theori^ 
ginal,  immutable  law  ;  the  criterion  of  good  and  ill :  of  just  and 
unjust  ;**  imprinted  on  the  nature  of  things,  as  the  rule  by  which 
all  human  laws  are  to  be  formed ;  *'  which,  whenever  they  deviate 
from  this  pattern,  ought,'*  he  says,  **  to  be  called  any  thing  rather 
than  laws;  and  are,  in  effect,  nothing  but  acts  of  force,  violence^ 
and   tyranny:  that  to  imagine  the  distinction  of  good  and  ill  not 
to  be  founded  in  nature,  but  in  custom,  opinion,  or  human  in^ 
stitution,  is  mere  folly  and  madness;*' which  would  overthroif 
atl  society,  and  confound  all  right  and  justice  amongst  men:  that 
this'was  the  constant  opinion  of  the  wisest  of  all  ages;  whohjcld, 
^  that  the  mind  of  God,  governing  all  things  by  eternal  reason, 
was  the  principal  and  sovereign  law;  whose  substitute  on  earth 
was  the  reason  or  mind  of  the  wise  :**  to  which  purpose,  there 
are  many  strong  and  beautiful  passages  scattered  occasionally 
through  every  part  of  his  works. 

'^  The  true  law,*'  says  he,  '*  is  right  reason,  conformable  to 
the  nature  of  things;  constant,  eternal,  diffused  through  all} 
which  calls  us  to  duty  by  commanding,  deters  us  from  sin  by 
forbidding:  which  never  loses  its  influence  with  the  good,  nor 
ever  preserves  it  with  the  wicked,  Thif  cannot  possibly  beover-* 
ruled  by  any  other  law,  nor  abrogated  in  the  whole  or  part  :>* nor 
ean  we  be  absolved  from  it  either  by  the  senate  or  the  people : 
nor  are  we  to  seek  any  other  comment  or  interpreter  of  it,  but 
itself:  nor  can  there  be  one  law  at  Rome,  another  at  Athens }  one 
now,  another  hereafter;  but  the  fame  eternal,  immutabje  law, 
comprehends  all  nations,  at  all  tim^s,  under  one  common  master 
and  governor  of  all,  God«  He  is  the  inventor,  propounder,  enactor. 
of  this  law,  and  whosoever  will  not  obey  it,  must  first  renounce 
himself,  and  throw  off  the  nature  of  man;  by  doing  which  be 
will  suffer  the  greatest  punidbment,  though  be  should  escape  all 


•ytteni,  the  leiaiion  that  we  beir  to  ail  oth< 
purpOMi  lor  which  we  were  sent  into  thp  « 
man,"  uys  lie,  "  baa  alientively  surveyed  the  li 
the  tea,  ami  all  ihini;*  in  (hem  ;  observed  wbi 
and  whitber  ilicy  all  (vnd;  wlien  and  liow  thej 
part  ia  mortal  and  periMiablc,  what  iJivjne  and 
baa  almoHt  reachtd  and  louclied,  as  it  were. 
lulerof  lliem  all,  aud  discovered  blmself  nut 
Ibe  walls  of  any  certain  place,  but  a  citizen  of 
one  common  ciiy :  in  tlii^  mnffnificent  view  of  t 
larked  prospect  aud  knowledge  of  nature,  goo 
tie  learu  to  kiMui  himself?  IJow  will  he  conte 
(et  at  nougiit  nil  those  tliiugt,  whicl)  (he  vulga 
iplrndid  and  ftlorious '." 

Thrse  were  tlii;  principlea  pn  which  (.'tcero 
and  morality,  which  shine  indeed  through  all 
fvere  largely  and  explicitly  illustrated  by  him  i 
government  luid  laws,  to  which  he  added  after 
oOices,  to  make  the  scheme  complete.-  voiumeH 
der  Pliny  saya  to  the  emperor  Titus,  *<  ought  b< 
hut  to  be  got  by  heart."  The  first  and  greatest 
Inst,  excepting  a  few  fragments,  in  which  he 
Teal  thoughts  so  professedly,  that,  in  a  letter  to 
those  six  books  on  the  republic  so  many  pledges 
try,  for  tiie  integrity  of  his  life;  from  which,  il 
he  could  never  have  the  face  to  look  ioto  tbi 
Book  of  Lawn,  he  puratied  the  same  argument, 
origin  uf  law  from  the  will  uf  the  supreme  G 
piect'S,  tliciet'oro,  cotit.iin  his  belief,  and  the  B 
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itrue  glory,  to  An  immortality  of  happiaess :  where  the  strictness 
of  his  morals^  adapted  to  all  the  various  cases  and  circumstances 
of  hum^n  liCe,  will  serve,  if  rM)t  to  instruct,  yet  to  reproach  the 
practice  of  most  Christians,  'I'his  was  that  law,  which  is  men« 
tioned  hy  St.  Paul,  to  be  taught  by  nature,  and  written  on  the 
hearts  of  the  Gentiles,  to  guide  them  through  that  stale  of  igno- 
rance and  darkless,  of  which  they  themselves  complained,  till  they 
should  be  bless^ftd  with  a  more  perfect  revelation  of  the  divine 
will;  and  this  scheme  of  it  professed  by  Cicero,  was  certainly 
the  most  complete  that  the  Gentile  world  had  ever  been  acquaint- 
ed with;  the  utmost  etfort  that  human  nature  could  make  towards 
attaining  its  proper  end,  or  that  supreme  *good  for  which  th« 
Creator  had  designed  it:  upon  the  contemplation  of  which  subr 
Jime  truths,  as  delivered  by  a  heathen,  Erasmus  could  not  help 
persuading  himself,  **  jthat  the  breast  from  which  they  flowed 
mu^t  needs  have  l;>een  inspired  by  the  Deity.*' 

But  after  all  thefe  glorious  sentiments  that  we  have  been  asr 
cribing  to  Cicero,  and  collecting  from  bis  writings,  some  have 
been  ppt  to  consider  them  as  the  flourishes  rather  of  his  elo- 
quence, than  the  conclusions  of  his  reason  ;  since,  in  other  parts 
"^of  his  works,  he  seems  to  intimat/e  not  only  a  diffidence,  but  a 
disbelief  of  the  imiportality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishments ;  and  especially  in  his  letters,  where  he 
is  supposed  to  declare  his  mind  with  the  greatest  frankness.  But 
in  all  the  passages  brought  to  support  this  object ign,  where  he 
is  imagined  to  speak  of  death  ps  the  end  of  all  things  to  man,  as 
^hey  are  addressed  to  friends  in  distress  by  way  of  consolation, 
90  some  commentators  take  them  to  mean  nothing  more,  than 
tha),  death  is  the  etid  of  all  things  here  below,  and  without  any 
farther  sense  of  what  is  dpne  upon  earth.  Yet  should  they  be 
undefrMtood  to  relate,  as  perhaps  they  may^  to  an  utter  extinction 
pf  Our  being  :  it  must  be  observed,  that  hp  was  writjng,  in  all 
probability,  to  Epicureans,*  and  accommodatitig  his  arguments 
to  the  men,  by  offering  such  topics  of  comfort  to  them,  from 
their  own  philosophy,  as  they  themselves  held  to  be  the  most  ef- 
fectual. Qut  if  this  also  should  stem  precarious,  we  ntust  remem- 
ber always,  that  Cicero  was  an  academic;  and  though  he  believed 
a  future  state,  was  fond  of  the  opinion,  and  declare  himself  re- 

*  This  wHI  appear  to  be  a  very  probable  supposition,  when  we  recollect,  that 
the  generality  of  the  Roman'  fiobility,  and  of  Cicero*B  friends,  were  of  the  Epi- 
^iprean  sect  ;  and  particularly  the  family  of  Torquatus,  to  wliuni  ^wo  of  these  very 
fetters  werp  addressed. 
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solved  never  to  part  with  it, — yet  he  believed  it  ns  probable  only, 
not  a8  certain ;  and  as  probability  implies  !»ome  mixture  of  doubt, 
and  admits  the  degrees  of  more  and  less,  so  it  admits  also  some 
variety  in  the  stability  of  our  persuasion:  thus,  in  a  melancholy 
hour,  when  his  spirits  were  depressed,  the  same  argument  would 
not  appear  to  him  with  the  same  force;  but  doubts  and  diffi* 
culties  e;et  the  ascendant,  and  what|humoured  his  present  chagrin, 
find  the  readiest  admiesion.  The  passages  alleged  were  all  of 
this  kind,  written  in  the  season  of  his  dejection,  when  all  things 
were  going  wrong  with  him,  in  the  height  of  Csesar's  power: 
and  though  we  allow  them  to  have  all  the  force  that  they  possi? 
biy  can  bear,  and  td  express  what  Cicero  really  meant  at  that 
time,  yet  they  prove,  at  last,  nothing  more  than  that,  agreeably 
to  the  character  and  principles  of  the  academy,  be  sometimei 
doubted  of  what  he  generally  believed.  But,  after  all,  whatever 
be  the  sense  of  them,  it  cannot  surely  be  thought  reaaooable  to 
opposes  few  scattered  hints,  accidentally  thrown  out,  when  be 
was  not  considering  the  subject,  to  the  volume^  that  be  had  de« 
liberately  written  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.* 

As  to  his  political  conduct,  no  man  was  ever  a  more  deter- 
mined patriot,  or  a  warmer  lover  of  his  country,  than  he:  hii 
whole  character,  natural  temper,  choice  of  life  and  principles, 
made  its  true  interest  inseparable  from  his  own.  His  general 
view,  therefore,  was  always  one  and  the  same :  to  support  the 
peace  and  liberty  of  the  republic,  in  that  form  and  constitutioo 
of  it  which  their  ancestors  had  delivered  down  to  them.  He 
looked  upon  that  as  tbe  only  foundation  on  which  it  could  be 
supported  ;  and  used  to  quote  a  verse  of  old  Ennius,  as  thedic- 

*  From  this  g«n<ral  ticw  of  Cicero*f  religion,  one  cannot  help  obnerrinir,  tkat 
tbc  most  exalted  slate  of  human  reason  it  to  far  from  tapera'cdiog  the  nae,  ibttil 
demonstrates  the  befie6t,  of  a  more  explicit  reTcUtion  :  for  though  the  aalinl 
law,  in  the  perreclion  to  whic)i  it  was  carried  by  Cicero,  mig^ht  serre  for  a  isft- 
cient  paide  to  the  few,  soch  as  himself,  of  enlar|red  minds  and  happy  dispoiitioB*, 
yet  it  had  been  so  lonf  depraved  and  adulterated  by  the  prevailing  errao  isd 
vices  of  mankind,  that  it  wat  not  discoverable  even  to  thoac  few,  withpat  frcst 
pains  and  study  ;  and  could  not  produce  in  them  at  last  any  thing  more  thaa^ 
hope,  never  ^  full  persuasion  ;  whilst  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  evca  of  tke 
virtuous  and  inquisitive,  lived  "  without  the  knuwledge  of  a  God,  or  the  expec- 
tation of  a  futurity  .**  and  the  multitude  in  every  country  waa  lef|  to  the  groi* 
Idolatry  of  the  popular  worship.  When  we  reflect  on  all  thia,  we  must  needs  sec 
abundant  reason  to  be  thankful  to  God,  for  the  divine  light  of  hia  gospel;  which 
**  has  revealed  at  last  to  babes,  what  was  hidden  frot^  the  wiac  ;**  and,  vithast 
the  p^ins  of  searching,  or  danger  of  mistaking,  has  giycn  oa  sot  only  the  hopfi 
but  the  assurance  of  happineas;  and  made  ns  not  only  the  bclievriv,  hut  thchpn 
of  immortality. 
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tate  of  an  oracle,  which  derived  all  the  glory  of  Rome  from  an 
adherence  to  its  ancient  manners  and  discipline, 

Moribus  autiquis  stat  res  Romana  viriaque. 

It  is  one  of  his  maxims,  which  he  inculcates  in  his  vvriiinc:^, 
"  that  as  the  end  of  a  pilot  is  a  prosperous  voyage ;  of  3  physician, 
the  health  of  his  patient ;  of  a  general,  victory  :  so  that  of  a  states- 
man is,  to  make  his  citizens  happy  ;  to  make  them  firm  in  po^er, 
rich  in  wealth,  splendid  in  glory,  eminent  in  virtue;  which  he 
declares  to  be  the  greatest  and  best  of  ail  works  amoni(  men:'* 
and  as  this  cannot  be  effected,  but  by  the  concord  and  harmony  of 
a  city  ;  so  it  was  his  constant  aim  to  unite  the  ditrereot  orders  of 
the  state  into  one  common  interest,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a 
mutual  confidence  in  each  other;  sobs  to  balance  the  supremacy 
of  the  people,  by  the  authority  of  the  senate;  that  the  one  should 
enact,  but  the  other  advise:  the  one  have  the  last  resort^  the 
other  the  chief  influence.  This  was  the  old  constitution  of  Rome, 
by  which  it  had  raised  itself  to  all  its  grandeur:  whilst  allils 
misfortunes  were  owing  to  the  contrary  principle,  of  distrust  and 
disseiii^ioi)  between  these  two  rival  powers:  it  was  the  great  ob* 
ject,  therefore,  of  his  policy,  to  throw  the  ascendant,  in  all  aifairs, 
into  the  hands  of  the  senate  and  the  Magistrates,  as  far  as  it  was 
consistent  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people:  which  will 
always  be  the  general  view  of  the  wise  and  honest  in  all  popu- 
lar governments. 

This  was  the  principle  which  he  espoused  from  the  beginning, 
and  pursued  to  the  end  of  his  life  :  and,  though  in  some  passages 
of  his  history,  he  may  be  thought  perhaps  to  have  deviated  from 
it,  yet,  upon  an  impartial  review  of  the  case,  we  shall  find,  that 
his  end  was  always  the  same,  though  he  had  changed  his  mea- 
sures of  pursuing  it,  when  compelled  to  it  by  the  violence  of  the 
times,  and  an  over-ruling  force,  and  a  necessary  regard  to  his 
own  safety:  so  that  he  might  say,  with  great  truth,  what  an 
Athenian  orator  once  said,  in  excuse  of  his  inconstancy  ;  That  he 
had  acted,  indeed,  on  some  occasions,  contrary  to  himself,  but 
never  to  the  republic:  and  here  also  his  academic  philosophy 
seems  to  shew  its  superior  use  in  practical,  as  well  as  in  specula- 
tive life;  by  in<1iilging  that  liberty  of  acting  which  nature  and 
reason  require;  and,  when  the  times  and  things  themselves  are 
changed,  allowing  a  change  of  conduct,  and  a  recourse  to  n«w 
means,  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  end. 
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The  threfe  sects,  which  at  this  time  chiefly  engrossed  thephP 
losophical  part  of  Rome,-  were,  the  Stoic,  the  Epicucean,  and  tbe 
Academic;  nnd  the  chief  ornament  of  each  were,  Cato,  Atiicus, 
and  Cicero;  who  lived  together  in  Mrict  friendjtbip,  and  a  mututl 
esteem  of  each  other's  virtue  :  but  the  different  behaviour  of  tteie 
tliree  wdl  shew,  by  fact  arfd  example,  ttke  dilTerent  merit  of  their 
several  principles,  and  which  of  them  was  the  best  adapted  to 
promote  ihe  good  of  society. 

The  Stcrics  were  the  bigots  or  enthusiasts  in  philosophy ;  who 
held  none  to  be  truly  wise  or  good  but  themselves;  placed  "per-' 
feet  happiness  in  virtue,  though  stript  of  every  other  good;  affirmed 
Sll  sins  to  be  equal;  all  deviations  frotfi  right  equally  v^icked;  to 
kill  a  dunghill  cock,  without  reason,  the  same  crime  as  to  kill  a 
parent;  that  a  wise  man  could  never  forgive;  never  be  moved  hy 
anger,  favour,  or  pity;  never  be  deceived ;  never  repent;  never 
change  his  mind/*  With  these  principles  Carto  entered  public 
life,  and  acted  in  it,  as  Cicero  says,  as  if  he  had  hred  in  the  polity 
of  Plato,  not  in  the  dregs  of  Romulus.  He  made  no  distinction 
of  times  or  things;  no  allowance  for  the  weakness  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  the  power  of  those  who  oppressed  it :  it  was  his  maxim, 
to  combat  all  power  not  bu'ilt  upon  the  laws;  or  to  defy  it,  at 
least,  if  he  could  not  controul  it :  he  knew  no  way  to  his  end,  hut 
the  direct ;  Snd,  whatever  obstructions  he  met  with,  resolved  still 
to  rush  on,  and  either  to  surmount  them,  or  perish  in  theatterDpt: 
taking  it  for  a  baseness,  and  confession  of  being  conquered,  to 
decline  a  tittle  from  the  true  road.  In  an  age,  therefore,  of  the 
Utmost  libertinism,  when  the  public  discipline  was  lost,  and  tbe 
government  rtself  tutteritrg,  he  struggled  viiith  the  same  zeal  against 
all  corruption,  and  waged  a  perpetual  war  with  a  superior  force; 
whilst  the  rigour  of  his  principles  tended  rather  to  alienate  friends, 
than  reconcile  enemies ;  and,  by  provoking  tbe  power  that  be 
could  not  subdue,  helped  to  hasten  that  ruin  which  he  was  strife 
ing  to  avert :  so  that,  after  a  perpetual  course  of  disappointments 
and  repulses,  fintiing  himself  unable  to  pursue  bis  old  way  any 
farther,  instecd  of  faking  a  new  one,  be  was  driven  by  bis  philo- 
sophy to  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

But,  as  the  Stoics  exalted  human  nature  too  high,  so  tbe  Epi- 
cureans depressed  it  too  low:  as  those  raised  it  to  the  heroic* 
these  debased  it  to  the  brutal  state:  they  held  •*  pleasure  to  he 
the  chief  good  of  man  ;  death  the  extinction  of  his  being;**  and 
placed  their  happiness,  consequently,  in  the  secure  enjoyment  of 
a  fileasureable  life:  esteeming  virtue  on  no  other  account,  than 
as  it  was  a  handmaid  to  pleasure,  and  helped  to  ensure  the  poi* 
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aestion  of  it,  by  preserving  health  and  conciliating  friends.  Their 
vise  roan,  therefore,  had  no  other  duty  but  to  provide  for  bis 
osvn  ease;  to  decline  all  struggles,  to  retire  from  public  aifairs, 
aad  to  imitate  the  life  of  their  god<),  by  passing  his  days  in  a  calm, 
contemplative,  undisturbed  repose,  in  the  midst  of  rural  shades 
and  pleasant  gardens.  This  was  the  scheme  that  Atticus  followed  : 
be  had  all  the  talents  that  conld  qualify  a  man  to  be  useful  to 
jociety ;  great  parts,  learnin;:,  judgment,  candour,  benevolence, 
generosity  ;  the  same  love  of  his  country,  and  the  same  senti- 
ments in  politics  with  Cicero;  whom  he  was  always  auvisingand 
urging  to  act,  yet  determined  never  to  act  himself;  or  never,  at 
least,  so  far  as  to  disturb  his  ease,  or  endanger  his  safety.  For, 
though  he  was  so  strictly  united  with  Cicero,  and  valued  him 
above  all  men,  yet  he  managed  an  interest  all  the  while  with  the 
opposite  faction,  and  a  friendship  even  with  his  mortal  enemies, 
Clodius  and  Antony;  that  he  might  secure,  against  all  events, 
the  grand  point  which  he  had  in  view,  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  his  life.  Thu«»,  two  excellent  men,  by  their  mistaken  notions 
of  virtue,  drawn  from  the  principles  of  their  philosophy,  were  made 
useless,  in  a  manner,  to  their  country  ;  each  in  a  diderent  extreme 
of  life;  the  one  always  acting  and  exposing  himself  to  dangers, 
without  tlie  prospect  of  doing  good  ;  the  other,  without  attempt- 
ing to  do  any,  resolving  never  to  ret  at  all, 

Cicero  chose  the  middle  way  between  the  obstinacy  of  Cato 
and  the  indolence  of  Atticus:  he  preferred  always  the  readiest 
road  to  what  was  right,  if  it  lay  open  to  him ;  if  not,  took  Uie 
.next  that  seemed  likely  to  bring  him  to  the  same  end  ;  and,  in 
politics,  as  in  ntorality,  when  he  could  not  arrive  at  the  true,  con- 
tented himself  with  the  probable.  He  often  compares  the  states- 
man  to  tiie  pilot,  whose  art  consists  in  managing  every  turn  of  the 
wiuds,  and  applying  even  the  most  perverse  to  the  pro^'ress  of  his 
voyage,  so  as,  •*  by  changing  his  course,  and  enlarging  his  circuit 
of  sailing,  to  arrive  with  safety,  though  later,  at  his  destined  porL*' 
He  mentions  likewise  an  observation,  which  long  experience  had 
confirnted  to  him,  that  "  none  of  the  popular  and  ambitious, 
:who  aspired  to  extraordinary  conimands,  and  to  be  leaders  in  the 
republic,  ever  chose  to  obtain  their  ends  from  the  people,  till 
they  had  first  been  repulsed  by  the  senate."  This  was  verified 
by  all  their  civil  dissensions,  from  the  Gracchi  down  to  Caesar ; 
80  that,  when  he  saw  men  of  this  spirit  at  the  head  uf  the  govern- 
ment, who,  by  the  splendour  of  their  lives  and  actions,  hud  ac- 
quired an  ascendant  over  the  populace,  it  was  his  constant  advice 
to  the  senate,  to  gain  them  by  gentle  compliances,  and  to  gratify 
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ibeir  tbirit  of  power  by  voluntary  grants  oTit,  a»ihe  bnivnJ 
moderate  their  nmltiiinn,  siml  reclaim  ihem  from  defperntwi 
mU.  Up  ilcc^anril  t.(jnii-iilion  lo  he  no  longer  prudeoi,  lluiiri)| 
it  either  did  service,  or,  at  leisl,  no  hurt :  but.n-Uen  fxtms 
i;rown  too  strong  to  be  wiihMood.  thut  it  wsb  time  tofntv 
figlilinf!,  an'l  notbiiig  left  but  to  extract  some  grxxl  oalofTbi 
by  niitigalioglhoi  power  by  patience,  winch  they  cowMaolw,B 
by  force,  and  concilioling  it,  if  possaible,  to  the  inlef«i(i(» 
■tate.  Thi«  WHS  vvlint  lie  ndTised,  and  wbnt  he  pracii«ii;n*t 
will  nccount,  in  a  great  meaaurc,  for  (Uose  parts  «f  b»c<iiil>l 
which  are  the  most  liable  to  exccptton,  on  the  accooottf  IK 
coiDpiaisance  which  lie  is  aupposed  lo  bare  paid,  ilife* 
limes,  lo  the  several  usurpers  of  ilieKal  power. 

He  fiinrle  a  just  disliiiciioii  beUveeii  "  bearing  n-batweW 
help,  and  Jipptoving  what  we  ought  to  condemn;"  andiuhmmii 
therefore,  yet  never  consented  to  those  usurpations;  idi),  "ta 
he  was  forced  to  comply  with  Ihem,  did  it  slwaya  with  t  n-:« 
aiKC  that  he  expresses  very  keenly  in  his  tetters  to  hii  rnei* 
But,  whenever  that  force  wa*  removed,  and  he  wisatiilvnjl 
pursue  hie  pringiples,  and  act  without  controol.  asinhitai 
Buhhip,  in  hia  province,  and  after  Ciesar's  death,  rheoolyiw** 
of  hit  life  in  which  he  was  truly  iiiaiter  of  bicnsctf  therenH 
him  shining  out  in  his  genuine  character,  of  an  excelleiil  ciiild 
a  grent  mngisunle,  a  glorious  patriot:  there  ive  see  ihentM'^i 
could  declare  of  himself,  wiin  truth,  in  an  appeal  to  Alliens,! 
to  the  best  witness  of  his  conscience,  •*  that  he  had  always  Jw 
the  greiitest  services  to  hia  country,  when  it  was  in  hi»p(i«' 
or,  when  it  was  not,  had  never  harboured  a  thought  of  iih 
wnnl  w!is  olivine."  If  we  must  needs  compare  him,  tlifrflcn 
wilh  Caio,  as  some  writers  affect  to  do,  it  is  certain  thai  ifCaie 
viriue  seems  more  splendid  in  theory,  Cicero's  will  befoi* 
superior  in  practice:  llie  one  was  romantic,  ibe  oilier  raiict'' 
the  one  drawn  from  ibe  refinements  of  the  sciiools.  (heotl^eifro 
nature  anil  social  life;  the  one  always  unsuccessful,  nfieiihu-rftl 
thp  other  always  beneficial,  often  salutary  to  the  repciMic. 

'J'o  conclude;  Cicero's  deaili.  lliough  violent,  cannot  b*ol' 
untimely,  but  was  ihe  proper  end  of  such  a  life,  which  nrti-i^i' 
been  rendered  less  glorious,  ifithado.ved  its  preservaiiontfiJf 
tony.  It  was  therefore  what  he  not  only  expected.  K 
the  tircuinstances  to  which  lie  was  rerluced,  what  he  seemst" 
to  have  wished.  For  he,  who  before  had  been  timid  in  differ 
despomlin?  in  (iislresB,  yet,  from  the  time  of  C«»ar'i;fe>* 
id  by  the  desperate siaie  of  the  republic,  assumed  tbefofliwi 
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ojfa  herp;  discarded  ail  fear;  despised  all  danger;  and,  when 
he  could  not  free  his  country  from  a  tyranny,  provoked  the  ty- 
rants to  take  that  life  which  he  no  longer  cared  to  preserve. 
Thus,  like  a  great  actor  on  the  stage,  he  reserved  himself  as  it 
were  for  the  last  act^  and,  after  he  bad  played  his  part  with  dig- 
nity, resolved  to  finish  it  with  glory. 

The  character  of  his  son  Marcus  has  been  delivered  down  to  us 
in  a  very  disadvantageous  light:  for  he  is  represented  generally, 
both  by  the  ancients  and  moderns,  as  stupid  and  vicious,  and  a 
proyerb  even  of  degeneracy :  yet,  when  we  come  to  enquire  into 
the  real  state  of  the  fact,  we  ahali  find  but  little  ground  for  so 
scandalous  a  tradition. 

In  his  early  youth,  while  he  continued  under  the  eye  and  disr 
cipline  of  his  father,  he  gave  all  imaginable  proofs,  both  of  an  ex- 
cellent temper  and  genius ;  was  modest,  tractable,  dutiful,  diligent 
ID  his  studies,  and  expert  in  his  exercises,  so  that,  in  the  Pharsalic 
war,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  iu 
Pompey's  camp,  by  bis  dexterity  of  riding,  throwing  the  javelin, 
and  all  the  other  accomplishments  of  a  young  soldier.  Not  long 
after  Pompey*s  death,  he  was  sent  to  Athens,  to  spend  a  few  years 
in  the  study  of  philosophy  and  polite  letters,  under  Cratippus,  the 
inost  celebrated  philosopher  of  that  time,  for  whom  Cicero  after- 
wards procured  the  freedom  of  Rome.  Here,  indeed,  upon  his 
first  sally  into  the  world,  he  was  guilty  of  some  irregularity  of 
Conduct,  and  extravagance  of  expence,  that  made  hisfalher  uneasy; 
into  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  by  Gorgias,  his 
roaster  of  rhetoric,  a  lover  of  wine  and  pleasure,  whom  Cicero,  for 
that  reason,  expostulated  with  severely,  by  letter,  and  discharged 
from  his  attendance  upon  him.  But  the  young  man  was  soon 
made  sensible  of  his  folly,  and  recalled  to  his  duty  by  the  remon- 
strances of  his  friends,  and  particularly  of  Atticus;  so  that  his 
father  readily  paid  his  debts,  and  enlarged  his  allowance,  which 
seems  to  have  been  about  seven  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 

From  this  time,  all  the  accounts  of  him  from  the  principal  men 
of  the  place,  as  well  as  his  Roman  friends,  who  hbd  occasion  to 
visit  Athens,  are  constant  and  uniform  in  their  praises  of  him,  and 
ID  terms  so  particular  and  explicit,  that  they  could  not  proceed 
from  mere  compliment,  or  a  desire  of  flattering  Cicero,  as  he  often 
signifies  with  pleasure  to  Atticus.  Thus  ,Trebonius,  as  he  was 
passing  into  Asia,  writes  to  him  from  Athens  :  *'  I  came  hither  on 
the  twenty-first  of  May,  where  I  saw  your  son;  and  saw  him,  to 
iny  great  joy,  pursuing  every  thing  that  was  good,  and  in  the  high- 
est credit  for  the  modesty  of  his  behaviour.— Do  not  imagine,  my 
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Cicero,  that  I  say  this  to  J9atter  you»  forDotbiDg  can  be  more 
beloved  than  your  youDg  man  is^  by  all  who  are  at  Athens,  nor 
more  studious  of  all  those  arts  which  you  yourself  delight  in,  that 
i^  the  best.  I  congratulate  with  you,  therefore,  ?ery  heartily, 
which  I  can  do  with  great  truth,  and  not  less  also  with  myself, 
that  he,  whom  we  were  obliged  to  love,  of  what  temper  soever  be 
had  happened  to  be,  proves  to  be  such  an  one  as  we  should  cbuie 
to  love." 

But  the  son*s  own  letters  gave  the  most  solid  comfort  to  bis 
father,  as  they  were  written  not  only  with  great  duty  and  affec- 
tion, but  with  such  elegance  also  and  propriety,  **  that  they  were 
fit,  (he  says,)  to  be  read  to  a  learned  audience;  and  though  iD 
\  other  points  he  might  possibly  be  deceived,  yet,  in  these,  he  saw 

a  real  improvement  both  of  his  taste  and  learning.**  None  of  these 
letters  are  now  extant,  nor  any  other  monument  of  young  Cicero^s 
talents,  but  two  letters  to  Tiro;  one  of  whiqh  I  have  chosen  to 
transcribe,  as  the  surest  specimen  both  of  his  parts  and  temper, 
written,  as  we  niay  imagine,  to  one  of  Tiro*s  rank,  without  aoj 
particular  care,  and  in  the  utmost  familiarity,  from  bis  residence 
at  Athens,  when  he  was  about  nineteen  years  old. 

Cicero  the  Son  to  Tiro, 

**  While  I  wa9  expecting  every  day,  with  impatience,  your  nes* 
angers  from  Rome,  they  came  at  last  on  the  forty-sixth  day  lAer 
they  left  you.  Their  arrival  was  extremely  agreeable  to  me,  for 
m  yfa(her*s  most  indulgent  and  aflectionaie  letter  gaye  me  ane|« 
ceeding  joy,  which  was  still  highly  increased  by  the  receipt  alio 
of  yours;  so  that,  instead  of  being  sorry  for  my  late  oinissiODof 
writing,  I  wai  rather  pleased  that  my  silence  bad  afforded  meso 
particular  a  proof  of  your  humanity.  It  ^s  a  great  pleasure  there- 
jfore  to  me,  that  you  accepted  my  excuse  so  readily.  I  do  not 
doubt,  my  dearest  Tirp,  but  that  the  reports  which  are  do v 
brought  of  rpe,  give  you  a  real  satisfaction.  It  shall  be  my  care 
and  endeavour,  that  this  growing  fame  of  me,  shall  everyday 
come  more  and  more  confirmed  to  you  ;  and  since  you  promise  to 
be  the  trumpeter  of  my,.praise8,  you  may  venture  to  doit  witbas* 
surance;  for  the  past  errors  of  my  youth  have  mortified  meso  seiH 
eibly,  that  my  mind  does  not  only  abhor  the  facts  themselves,  but 
my  ears  cannot  even  endure  the  mention  of  them,  X  iim  perfectly 
assured  that,  in  all  this  regret  and  solicitude,  you  have  borne  do 
^maU  sY^ue  N9'\\\i  isa\  w^t  \^  it  to  be  vroodered  at;  for,  tbou|l) 
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you  wish  me  all  aucccM  for  ray  sake,  yoti  arc  engaged  also  to  da 
it  for  your  ovrn:  since  it  was  always  my  resolution  to  make  you 
the  partner  of  every  good  that  may  befal  me.  As  I  bnve  before, 
therefore,  been  the  occasion  of  sorrow  to  you,  so  it  shall  now.be  isy 
buainess  to  double  your  joy  on  my  account.  You  must  kaow 
that  I  live  in  the  utmost  intimacy  with  Cratippus;  and  like  a 
son,  mther  than  a  scholar:  fori  not  only  hear  his  lectures  with 
pleagure,  but  am  infinitely  delighted  with  his  conversation.  lapeod 
whole  days  with  him,  and  frequently  also  a  part  of  the  night: 
for  I  prevail  with  him,  as  often  as  I  can,  to  sup  with  me;  and,  in 
our  familiar  chat^  as  we  sit  at  tabl^,  the  night  steals  upon  us  with- 
out thinking  of  it,  whilst  he  lays  aside  the  severity  of  his  philo- 
sophy,  and  jokes  amongst  us  with  all  the  good  humour  imagioft* 
ble.  Contrive,  therefore,  to  come  to  us,  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
9ee  this  agreeable  and  excellent  man.  For  what  need  I  l«U  you 
of  Bruttius?  whom  I  never  part  with  out  of  my  si^ht.  His  life 
is  regular  and  exemplary,  and  his  company  the  most  entertaining ; 
be  has  the  art  of  introducing  questions  of  literature  intoconver- 
jsetion,  and  seasoning  philosophy  with  mirth.  I  have  hired  a 
lodging  for  him  in  the  next  house  to  me;  and  support  his  poverty, 
as  well  as  I  am  able,  out  of  my  narrow  income.  I  have  begun 
also  to  declaim  in  Greek  under  Cassius ;  but  chose  to  exercise 
myself  in  Latin  with  Bruttius.  I  live,  likewise,  in  great  famili« 
arity,  and  the  perpetual  company  of  those,  whom  Cratippus 
brought  with  him  from  Mitylene;  who  are  men  of  learning,  and 
highly  esteemed  by  him.  £picrates,  also,  the  leading  man  at 
Athens,  and  Leonidas,  spend  much  of  their  time  with  me;  and 
many  others  of  the  same  rank^  This  is  the  manner  of  my  life  ai 
present.     As  to  what  you  write  about  Gorgias,  he  was  useful  to 
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me  indeed  in  my  daily  exercise  of  declaiming ;  but  I  gave  up  all 
considerations  for  the  sake  of  obeying  my  father:  who  wrote 
peremptorily  that  I  should  dismiss  him  instantly.  I  complied, 
therefore,  without  hesitation;  lest,  by  shewing  any  reluctance, I 
might  raise  in  hin^  some  suspicion  of  me.  Besides,  I  reflected, 
that  it  would  seem  indecent  in  me  to  deliberate  upon  thejudg- 
ment  of  a  father.  Your  zeal,  however,  and  advice  upon  it,  are 
very  agreeable  to  me.  I  admit  your  excuse  of  want  of  leisure, 
for  I  know  how  much  your  time  is  commonly  taken  up.  I  am 
mightily  pleased  with  your  purchase  of  a  farm,  and  heartily  wish 
you  joy  of  it.  Do  not  wonder  at  my  congratulating  you  in  tiiis 
part  of  my  letter,  for  it  was  the  #ame  part  of  yours,  in  which  you 
Iqforiiied  me  of  the  purcbftae.    You  batt  now  a  place,  where  you 
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There  are  two  stories  related  of  him,    whic 
I  tural  courage  aod  high  spirit  were  far  from  be 

ruin  of  hia  party  and  fortunes:  for,  being  in  c 

friends,  where  be  drunk  vory  hard,  in  the  he 

sion,  he  threw  a  cup  at  the  head  of  Agrippa; 

gustus,  bore  the  chief  6wny  in  Rome.       He 

J  probably,  by  some  dispute  in  politica,  or  insul 

pions,  aud  vanquished  cause  of  the  republic. 

during  bis  i^ovcrnment  of  Asia,  one  Cedtiim,   i 

^  Pretor,  a  flatterer  of  the  times,  ami  a  revilcr 

L  '  iDg  the  assurance  to  come  one  day  to  his  tabi 

I  }    •■  had  enquired  his  name,  and  understooil  that  i 

used  to  insult  his  father,  and  declare   (hat  h< 
:  ^  polite  letters,  ordered  bim  to  be  taken  away,  a 

j.r*  His  nature  seems  to  have  been  gay,  frank,  ai 

i.  liarly  turned  to  arms  and  martial  glory,  to  wh 

I  py  fate  of  his  country,  be  had  been  trained  Te 

I  an  age  that  is  commonly  dedicated  to  the  arts  o 

'f  of  learning,  had  served  with  much  honour  U 

successive  wars,  the  most  considerable  in  all  I 
lia,  Philippi,  and  Sicily.    If  his  life,  therefoi 
pond  with  the  splendor  of  his  father's,  it  seem 
misfortune,  rather  than  his  fault;  and  to   the 
fl  the  times,  which  allowed  no  room  for   the  ati 

.  (!,.  ther*8  honours,  or  the  imitation  of  hia  virtues : 

in  better  times,  and  a  free  republic,  though   h 
been  so  eminent  a  scholar,  or  orator,  or  atatesi 
yet  he  would  have  excelled   him,    probably 
which  coiifrrred  a  more  substantial  power   at 
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which  began  to  be  the  fashionable  vice  of  bis  age,  from  the  ex- 
ample of  Antony,  who  had  lately  published  a  volume  on  the 
triumphs  of  his  drinking.  Young  Cicero  is  said  to  have  practised 
it  to  great  excess,  and  to  have  been  famous  for  the  quantity  that 
he  used  to  swallow  at  a  draught:  *'  as  if  he  had  resolved,"  says 
Pliny,  *' 10  deprive  Antony,  the  murderer  of  his  father,  of  the 
glory  of  being  the  first  drunkard  of  the  empire.** 

Augustus,  however,  paid   him  the  compliment,  in  the  mean 
while,  to  make  him  a  priest  or  augur,  as  well  as  one  of  those 
magistrates  who  presided  over  the  coinage  of  the  public  money: 
in  regard  to  which  there  is  a  medai  still  extant,  with  the  name 
of  Cicero  on  the  one  side,  and  Appius  Claudius  on  the  other; 
who  was  one  of  his  colleagues  in  this  ofiice.     But,  upon  the  last 
breach  with  Antony,  Augustus  no  sooner  became  the  sole  master 
of  Rome,  than  he  took  him  for  his  partner  in  the  consulship :  so 
that  his  letters,  which   brought  the  news  of  the  victory  at  Ac- 
tium,  and  conquest  of  Egypt,  were  addressed  to  Cfcero  the  con- 
sul, who  had  the  pleasure  of  publishing  them  to  the  senate  and 
people,  as  well  as  of  making  and  executing  that  decree,   which 
ordered  all  the  statues  and  monuments  of  Antony  to  be  demolish- 
ed, and  that  no  person  of  his  family  should  ever  after  bear  the 
name  of  Marcus.     By  paying  this  honour  to  the  son,  Augustus 
made  some  atonement  for  his  treachery  to  the  father;  and,  by 
giving  the  family  this  opportunity  of  revenging  his  death  upon 
Antony,  fixed. the  blame  of  it  also  there;  while  the  people  looked 
upon  it  as  divine  and  providential,  that  the  final  overthrow  of 
Antony's  name  and  fortunes  should,  by  a  strange  revolution  of 
affairs,  be  reserved  for  the  triumph  of  young  Cicero.    Some  ho« 
Hours  are  mentioned  likewise  to  have  been  decreed  by  Cicero,  in 
bis  consulship,  to  his  partner  Augustus:  particularly  an  obsidial 
crown  ;  which,  though  made  only  of  the  common  grass  that  hap- 
pened to  be  found  upon  the  scene  of  action,  yet,  in  the  times  of 
ancient  discipline,  was  esteemed  the  noblest  reward  of  military 
glory,  and  never  bestowed,  but  for  the  deliverance  of  an  army 
when  reduced  to  the  last  distress.     This  crown,  therefore,  bad 
not  been  given  above  eight  times  from  the  foundation  of  Rome: 
but  with  the  oppression  of  its  liberty,  all  its  honours  were  ser- 
vilely prostituted  to  the  will  of  the  reigning  monarch. 

Soon  after  Cicero*s  consulship,  he  was  made  proconsul  of  Asia ; 
or,  as  Appian  says,  of  Syria;  one  of  the  most  considerable  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire:  from  which  time  we  find  no  farther  men- 
tion of  him  in  history.  He  died,  probably,  soon  after:  before  a 
maturity  of  nge  and  experience  bad  given  bim  tbe  opportunity 
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of  retrieving  the  reproach  of  his  iDtemperance,  tnd  dietioguisbm^ 
himself  in  the  counciUof  the  state:  but,  from  the  honours  already 
mentioned,  it  ift  evident  that  his  life,  though  biemiahed  by  some 
scandal,  yet  was  not  Toid  of  dignity :  and  amidst  all  the  vices 
with  which  he  is  charged,  he  is  allowed  to  have  retained  bis  fa- 
ther's wit  and  politeness. 

There  are  two  stories  related  of  him,  which  ahew  that  bis  as- 
tural  courage  and  high  spirit  were  far  from  being  aubdued  by  the 
fuin  of  his  party  and  fortunes:  for,  being  in  company  with  some 
friends,  where  he  drunk  very  hard,  in  the  heat  of  wioe  and  pas- 
sion, he  threw  a  cup  at  the  bead  of  Agrippa;  wUo,  oext  to  As* 
giiatus,  bore  the  chief  sway  in  Rome.  He  was  induced  \o  it, 
probably,  by  some  dispute  in  politica,  or  insnlt  on  the  late  chaoH 
pions,  and  vanquished  cause  of  the  republic.  At  another  time, 
during  his  government  of  Asia,  one  Cestius,  who  was  afterwsrcb 
Pretor,  a  flatterer  of  the  times,  and  a  reviler  of  hia  father,  bar- 
iog  the  assurance  to  come  one  day  to  his  table,  Cicero,  after  be 
had  enquired  his  name,  and  understood  that  it  was  the  man  tbst 
sited  to  insult  his  father,  and  declare  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
polite  letters,  ordered  him  to  be  taken  away,  and  publicly  wbtpt. 

Hia  nature  aeems  to  have  been  gay,  frank,  and  generous;  pemi- 
liarly  tutiied  to  arms  and  martial  glory,  to  which,  by  the  uabap 
py  fate  of  bis  country,  be  had  been  trained  very  young  ;  aod,.st 
an  age  that  is  commonly  dedicated  totbe  arts  of  peace  and  stadiei 
iof  learning,  had  served  with  much  lionour  to  himself,  in  tbree 
successive  wars,  the  most  considerable  in  all  history  :  of  Pbaris- 
lie,  Philippi,  and  Sicily.  If  bis  life,  therefore,  did  not  corres- 
•pondi^ith  the  splendor  of  his  fiither's,  it  seems  chargeable  to  brs 
saiafortune,  rattier  than  bis  fault;  and  to  the  miserable  stste  of 
the  times,  which  allowed  no  room  for  the  attainment  of  bis  fa- 
ther's honours,  or  the  imitation  of  his  virtues:  but  if  be  had  lited 
in  better  times,  and  a  free  republic,  though  he  would  not  bate 
been  so  eminent  a  scholar,  or  orator,  or  statesman,  as  his  father, 
yet  he  would  have  excelled  him,  probably,  in  that  charaner 
•which  conferred  a  more  substantial  power  and  dazzling  glo^; 
the  fame  of  a  brave  and  accomplished  general. 

The  characters  of  Q.  Cicero  the  brother,  of  bis  son  Quiotos, 
and  of  Atticus,  have  been  so  frequently  touched  in  the  course  of 
this  history,  that  there  is  but  little  occasion  to  add  any  thing 
more  about  them.  The  two  first,  as  we  have  already  said,  opoo 
•the  news  of  their  being  proscribed,  took  their  leave  of  Cicero  in 
his  flight  towards  the  sea,  and  returned  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
furnish  themsdves  «rith  money  and  oiber  neceesaries  for  avoyige 
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f0  Mtcedooia.  They  hoped  to  h&ve  executed  this  before  the 
proscription  could  take  effect,  or  to  lie  conctssled,  at  ledst  for  a 
ibort  time,  in  the  city,  without  the  danger  of  a  discovery  :  but 
the  diligence  of  Antopy*t  emistariofi,  and  the  particular  instruc* 
ttohs  that  they  had  received  to  make  sure  of  the  Ciceros,  eluded 
all  their  caution  and  hopes  of  concealment.  The  son  was  found 
dut  the  first;  who  is  said  to  have  bee ti  more'  solicitous  for  the 
preservation  of  his  fkther,  than  to  provide  for  his  own  safety: 
upon  his  refusal  to  discover  where  his  father  lay  hid,  he  was  put 
to  the  rack  by  the  soldierSi  till  the  father,  to  rescue  his  son  from' 
torture,  came  out  from  his  hiding  place,  and  voIuotariFy  surren- 
dered himself;  making  no  dther  request  to  his  executioners,  than 
that  they iMfoukl  dispatch  biili  the  first  of  the  tWo.  The  son  urged 
the  same  petition  to  spare  him  th^  .misery  of  being  the  spectator 
of  his  father's  murder;  so  that  the  assassins,  to  satisfy  thetti  both,  ■ 
taking  each  of  them  apart,  killed  thetri  by  ig^eement  at  the  samtf 
time. 

As  to  Atticus,  th«  difficulty  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
and  the  perpetual  qui6t  that  he  enjoyed  in  (hem,  confirm  what 
bas  been  already  obse^ed  of  hirti,  that  be  was  a  perfect  master 
of  ibe  prmciples  of  his  sect^  and  knew  how  to  secure  that  dhief 
goofi  of  an  Epicurean  life,  his  private  ease  and  safety.  One 
would  naturally  imagine,  that  his  union  with  Cicero  and  Brutus, 
added  to  the  fame  of  his  wealth.  Would  have  involved  him  of 
course  in  the  ruin  of  the  proscription  :  he  himself  was  afraid  of 
it,  and  kept  himself  concealed  for  some  time,  but  without  any 
great  reason ;  for,  as  if  he  had  foreseen  such  an  event  and  turn  of 
things,  he  had  always  paid  a  particular  court  to  Antony  ;  mid,  ia 
the  time  even  of  his  disgrace,  when  he  was  driven  out  of  Italy, 
and  his  affairs  thought  desperate,  did  many  eminent  services  to 
bis  friends  at  Rome ;  and  above  all,  to  his  wife  and  children, 
whom  he  assisted,  not  only  with  his  advice,  but  with  money  also, 
on  all  occasions  of  their  distress:  so  that  when  Antony  came  to 
Rome,  in  the  midst  of  the  massacre,  he  made  it  his  first  care  to 
find  out  Atticus;  and  no  sooner  learnt  where  ho  was,  than  he 
wrote  him  word,  with  his  own  hand,  to  Iny  aside  all  fears,  and 
come  to  him  immediately  ;  and  assigned  him  a  guard,  to  protect 
him  from  any  insults  of  the  soldiers. 

It  must  be  imputed,  likewise,  to  the  same  principle  of  Atticus's 
caution,  and  a  regard  to  bis  safety,  that  after  so  long  and  intimate 
a  correspondence  of  letters  with  Cicero,  on  the  most  important 
transactions  of  that  age,  of  which  there  are  sixteen  books  of  Ci«* 
euro's  still  remaining,  yet  not  a  single  letter  of  Atticus's  ivas  ever 
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published :  which  can  hardly  be  charged  to  toy  other  cause,  bat 
bis  having  withdrawn  them  from  Tiro,  after  Cicero*s  death,  sod 
suppressed  them  with  singular  care ;  lest  in  that  refolutioD  of 
affairs,  and  extinction  of  the  public  liberty,  they  abould  ever  be 
produced  to  his  hurt,  or  the  diminution  of  bis  credit  with  kit 
new  roasters* 

But  his  interest  with  the  reigning  powers  was  toon  eatablisbed 
on  a  more  solid  foundation,  than  that  of  hir  peraoDal  merit,  by 
the  roarria^^e  of  his  only  daughter  with  M.  Agrippa  ;  which  wm 
first  proposed  and  brought  about  by  Antony.  This  introduced 
him  into  the  friendship  and  familiarity  of  Auguatus,  whose  mi- 
nister and  faTOurite  Agrippa  was;  and  to  whom  be  himself  be- 
came afterwards  nearly  allied,  by  the  marriage  of  bia  grand- 
daughter  with  his  successor  Tiheriua.  Thus  be  added  dignity 
to  his  quiet,  and  li?ed  to  a  good  old  age,  in  the  very  manner  in 
which  he  wished ;  happy  and  honourable,  and  remote  from  all 
trouble,  or  the  apprehension  of  danger.  But  that  be  atill  lifo, 
in  the  fame  and  memory  of  ages,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  circnm- 
stance  of  his  having  been  Cicero's  friend :  for  this,  after  all,  wit 
the  chief  honour  of  his  life ;  and,  aa  Seneca  truly  obaerved,  **  it 
was  the  epistles  of  Cicero  which  preserved  him  from  oblivion: 
and  neither  his-son  Agripps,  nor  grand-aon  Tiberiua,  norgreit-' 
grand-son  Drusus,  would  have  been  of  any  service  to  him,  if  Ci« 
cero's  name,  by  drawing  Atticu8*a  along  with  it^  bad  not  givea 
bim  an  immortality^ 
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THE  ROMAN  SENATE. 


PART  THE  FIRST. 


THE  Datare  and  manner  of  proceeding  of  the  I^oiDaD  senate  bring 
i^ne  of  the  naain  lightf  of  Roman  history,  and  the  clear  conception  of  it 
being  necessary  to  the  due  understanding  not  only  of  the  Life  of  Cicero^ 
but  to  all  Roman  history,  we  have  deemed  it  useful  to  add  this  most 
learned  treatise  of  Dr.  Middleton.  It  possesses  what  should  be  the  cha^ 
meters  of  such  dissertations.  1st ;  It  is  complete  and  final.  2d ;  It  if 
^  short  as  the  learning  and  importance  of  the  ^ubjiect  admits^ 


The  late  lord  Hervey.  who  had  long  honoured  nie  with  very  distinr 
guishing  marks  of  his  friendship,  took  occasion  in  one  of  his  letters,  about 
twelve  years  ago,  to  ask  my  opinion,  on  two  or  three  points  relating  t<^ 
classical  anti<juity,  and  especially,  on  the  manner  of  creating  senators, 
and  fillipg  up  the  vacaiicifs  of  the  senate  in  old  Rome.  In  compliance 
therefore  with  his  lordship's  request,  I  presently  sent  him  my  thoughts 
on  the  other  points  above  intimated;  and,  in  a  separate  letter,  endea^ 
Toured  to  explain  the  state  of  the  Roman  senate,  from  that  time  in  ishich 

•  a  •  •  •  ■  '  f 

the  commons  of  Rome  first  opened  their  way  to  the  public  honours  of 
the  city,  till  the  final  oppression  of  their  liberty.  As  the  subject  of  these 
papers  has  not  been  professedly  treated,  by  ^oy  9f  the  antients  ;  nor,  in 
my  opinion,  sufficiently  explained  by  any  of  the  moderns,  so  I  flatter 
myself,  that  the  publication  of  what  I  had  collected  upon  it,  in  the 
defence  of  my  hypothesis,  may  be  of  tome  little  use  or  entertainment  to 
the  curious:  as  it  exhibits  a  more  distinct  idea,  than  will  easily  be 
found  eliewhf  re,  of  the  genius  of  the  Roman  government  in  general,  as 
well  as  a  more  precise  illustration  of  the  constitutipn  of  the  Roman 
senate  ;  which  may  be  called,  the  soul  or  vital  principal  of  that  mighty 
republic,  and  what  gave  birth  and  motion  to  al)  those  celebrated  actt» 
which  wefe  suocesaifely  produced  in  it. 
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Iq  anffwer,  therefore^  to  the  question  aboTementioned,  coocenniig  iki 
right  and  manner  of  creating  senators,  and  filling  up  the  Tacasdct  sf 
that  body,  \  sent  my  lord  Hervey  the  following  letter ; 


'*'<  ■   't    >  y 


From  the  time  that  the  Plebeians  had  0|>ened  themselres  a  way  totbe 
first  honours  of  the  state,  the  constant  and  regular  supply  of  the  scoit< 
was  iVoai  the  annual  tpagistrates ;  who,  by  virtue  of  their  several  officft,. 
acquired  an  immediate  ri^ht  to  sit  and  vote  in  that  assembly.  The 
usual  gradaticM)  of  th«^  ofices,  wat  tli'at  of  ^u^tyur,  T»b4m^  of  the  peo- 
ple, Edile,  Pretor,  and  Consul;  which  every  candidate.  In  the  ordioarj 
forms  of  the  constitution,  was  obliged  to  take  iu  their  order,  with  tbii 
exception  only,  that  he  might  forego  either  the  tribunate  or  the  edile- 
ahip  at  his  own  choice,  without  a  necessity  of  passing  through  them 
both.  The  questorship  wa|i  ^^^^^  the  first  a^ep  of  honour  ;  and  the 
questors,  who  were  generally  employed  in  the  provinces  abroad,  as- 
signed to  them  severally  by  lot,  no  sooner  returned  from  their  pro viocid 
Administration,  than  they  took  their  places  iu  the  senate,  and  from  that 
time  forward,  ftom  the  rank  of  equestrians,  or  what  we  commonly  plX^ 
knights,  became  senators  for  life. 

All  these  magistrates  y^ere  elected  by  the  people  iu  their  pobKc  as? 
^emblies,  promiscuously  and  indifferently,  from  the  whole  body  of  the 
citizens;  which 'explains  what  Cicero  frequently  declares  in  different 
parts  of  his  works,  **  That  the  senatoriau  dignity  was  conferred  by  the 
aufiVage  and  judgment  of  the  whole  Roman  people  ;  and  that  an  acceM 
to  the  supreme  council  of  the  republic  was  laid  open  to  the  virtue  aiid 
fndustry  of  every  private  citizen. 

But  though  these  o6^ces  gave  both  an  inimediate  right  and  actotl 
entrance  into  the  senate,  yet  the  senatorian  character  was  not  Cbteemed 
complete,  till  the  new  senators  had  been  enrolled  by  the  censors,  at  the 
a  Lustrum,  or  general    review  of  all  the  orders   of  the  city,  which  was 

I  generally  held  every  live  years.     Yet  this  enrolment  was   but  a  matter 

I  of  form,   which  could   not  be  denied  tpanyofthero,  except  for  some 

legal  incapacity,  or  the  notoriety  of  some  crime  or  infamy  upon  tbeif; 
characters  :  for  which,  the  same  censors  could  ^xpel  or  deprive  any  other 
senator,  of  what  rank  or  standing  t^oever.  It  was  one  part  likewise  of  the 
censoriun  jurisdiction,  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  of  the  Senate,  upon  aoy 
remarkable  deficiency  in  their  number,  with  new  meoqbers  from  the 
equehtrian  order,  who  had  not  yet  borne  any  nfiagittracy  ;  but  this  ^fi^ 
done  arbitrisily,  or  without  the  consent  and  ajiprobation  of  the  people. 
For  by  observing  the  planner  of  proceeding  on  some  extraordinary  occa- 
!  aion,  we  may  collect   the  legal   and    regular  method  in    ordinury  cases. 

For    example,  after  the    battle  of    Cannsp,  the  senate    being  greatly 

exhausted,  and  no  censprs  in  office,  a  dictator  was  created  for  the  single 

•  purpose  of  filling  up  the  vacancies  :  who  presently  ascended  the  Rostra^ 

and  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  atseibbled  in  the  forum,  ordered  al( 
7  those  who  remained  alive  of  the  last  cen^orian  list,  to  be  firat  called,  tui 
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««roU«d  nmem  i  Iben  tho8«»  vbo  since  that  time  hind  bora«  a  curiik  magis- 
tmqy>  but  had  aot  been  enroUeil,  each  according  to  the  order  of  hie 
CfeatioD;  then  those,  vho  had  been  ediWs,  tribuiiet  of  the  people*  or 
fliMMlors:  and  lastly,  thoiiie  of  the  equestrian  rank*  who  had  borne  no  nus* 
giatracy  at  all,  but  had  u^nalised  themselves  in  the  war,  and  taken  spoils 
from  the  enemy ;  and  haviug  thus  added  one  hundred  and  seventy  sesoo 
mew  senators  to  the  last  roll,  with  the  universal  approbation  of  the  peiw 
pla,  he  laid  down  his  office.  IJpon  another  occasion  likewise,  when  Sytla, 
the  dictator,  after  the  destruction  made  by  his  civil  wars  and  proscripiiona 
louud  it  nvcohsary  to  fill  up  the  exhausted  senate  with  three  hundred 
kaiglUs,  be  gave  the  choice  of  them  to  the  people  in  an  assfxnbly  of  ikeir 
tnihes. 

The  power  of  the  censorr ,  being  naturally  odious  and  unpopular,  waa 
generally  exercised  with  temper  and  caution,  unless  when  an  extraordi- 
tj^ry  licence  and  corruption  of  the  times  seemed  to  demand  a  particular 
s^terity  and  enforcement  of  discipliner  The  censures,  however,  of  thesA 
aaa^istrates  were  not  perpetual  or  irreversible,  nor  considered  as  bars  ta 
zi^yf  future  advancement :  for  what  was  inflicted  by  one  censor,  was  some* 
times  reversed  by  tlie  other;  and  what  was  done  by  them  both»byai| 
9j^peal  to  the  people,  or  by  the  succeedit>g  censors;  who  commonly 
r^tored  the  disgraced  party  to  his  former  dignity ;  or  else  by  obtaining, 
a^coiid  time,  any  of  the  magistracies  abovementiojied,  the  person  sq 
4isgri||f;ed  entered  again  into  the  senate,  and  was  enrolled  of  course  by 
the  next  rensors.  Thus  we  find  some,  who  had  suffered  the  ceusoriaQ 
Xiote of  infamy,  chosen  c^nsora  afterwards  themselves;  and  C.  Antonins, 
who  wai  Cicero's collea<;ue in  the consulsjiip^  had  beenexpelled  theaenate 
for  his  vices,  about  six  years  before  ;  and  Lentulus  also,,  who  was  ex- 
pelled even  after  he  had  been  consul*  was  restored  to  the  senate  by  ob» 
taiuin^  the  pretorship  a  second  time  after  that  disgrace;  in  which  oQce 
he  was  put  to  death  by  Cicero,  for  conspiring  with  Cataline  against  the 
public  liberty. 

Thus,  a9  it  is  evident  from  unquestionable  authorities,  the  legated 
ordinary  nource,  by  which  the  vacancies  of  the  senate  were  supplied,  was* 
from  the  annual  magistrates,  chosen  by  the  pepple;  a  method  of  supply;^ 
of  all  others  the  best  adapted  to  support  the  dignity,  as  well  as  to  fill  i||>, 
the  number  of  that  august  body ;  which  could  never  be  remarkably  defi* 
cient,  but  by  the  uncommon  accidents  of  war,or  pestilence,  or  proscripr 
tions  of  the  nobility ;  on  which  occasions  those  deficiencies  were  suppliedt, 
either  by  the  extraordinary  power  of  a  dictator,  created  for  that  purpose*, 
or  the  ordinary  power  of  the  censors^  confirmed  by  the  approbation  of  the. 
people. 

About  a  month  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  his  lordship  seat  me  his 
own  opinion  on  the  same  siibject,  drawn  out  at  lepgth,  in  the  form  of  a. 
dissertation ;  which  he  supported  aftei'wards»  and  farther  explained  by  a 
seoondiand  finally  defended  by.  a  thircU 
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As  toon  at  I  had  received  the  first  of  them,  I  iminedi«ldy  snt  Soini  ts 
coDsider  the  argnroent  agaio  more  precisely  :  and,  agreeably  to  the  lae* 
thod  obsA'rvtfd  by  hi«  lordship^  endeavoured  to  sketch  oat  the  legal  sad 
geDuine  Htme  of  the  Kofnmi  neiiate,  throagh  all  the  several  periods  ia 
which  it  had  Huffere<i  any  remarkable  alteration^  under  the  kings,  tke 
consuU,  anti  the  ceiifonf :  in  pursuance  of  which  design^  as  fast  as  I  filled 
up  my  papers  to  the  proper  siie  of  a  letter,  1  transmitted  them  to  Iw 
lordship  at  different  tiroe!<,  and  in  different  packets  i  all  which  I  hare  oov 
thought  (iroper,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  perspicuity,  to  connect  into 
one  continued  letter,  in  tlie  very  words  of  the  originals,  as  far  as  they  ooaM 
be  recovered  from  the  imperfect  notes  which  1  had  taken  of  tbemjorat 
least,  in  an  exact  conformity  to  that  sense,  in  which  they^were  first  writtei* 


Iq  my  former  letter,  I  chose  to  begin  my  account  of  the  senate  fro« 
that  time,  when  its  power  and  glory  were  at  their  height,  and  its  historj* 
the  most  worthy  of  our  notice;  when  it  was  free  in  its  deliberations,  sod 
open  in  its  access,  tothe  virtue  of  every  citizen.  But  since  your  Lord- 
ship has  thought  fit  to  recur  to  its  very  origin,  and  to  trace  out  its  prs- 
gress  through  every  period  of  its  duration,  I  think  myself  obliged  ts 
pursue  the  same  method,  and  explsin  my  thoughts  on  \U  original  con- 
stitution and  legal  manner  of  supply,  from  the  v^ry  foundation  of  Rome 
to  the  oppresition  of  its  liberty.  But  that  my  argument  may  be  clear,! 
shall  here  set  down  our  two  opinions. 

Your  lordship's  it,  that  under  the  kings  of  Rome,  the  nomination  oftbe 
senators  depended  wholly  upon  the  will  of  the  prince,  without  any  right 
in  the  people;  that  the  consuls  succeeded  to  the  same  prerogative,  bat 
which  ceased  with  the  establishment  of  the  censors,  whoever  afterwsrdt 
exercised  it. 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  kings,  consuls,  and  senators,  certainly  acted  ia 
this  affair,  but  ministerially  to  the  supreme  wi|l  of  the  people. 

Let  me  now  therefore  proceed  with  this  history.  Upon  the  peace  and 
league  of  union  made  between  Romulus  and  Tatius,  kinglof  the  Sabiaet 
the  number  of  thesenate,asDiooysius  writes,  was  doubled  by  the  addi^ 
tiou  of  an  hundred  new  members  frona  the  Sabine  familiet» ;  all  chosen  by 
the  people  in  the  samemanneras  before:  in  which  account,  he  says,  all 
the  old  writers  concur,  excepting  a  few,  who  declare  the  additional  num- 
ber of  Sabiiies  to  have  been  only  fifty.  Komulus  had  before  divided  the 
people  into  three  tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  ten  curie,  fur  the  more  coo* 
▼anient  method  of  voting  and  transacting  the  public  business  in  their  Sb- 
iemblies. 

Each  of  the  thirty  curiep  of  old  Rome  had  a  temple  or  chapel  assigaed 
to  them,  for  the  common  performance  of  their  sacrifices  and  other  offices 
of  religion :  so  that  they  were  not  unlike  to  our  parishes.  Someremsiss 
of  which  little  temples  seem  to  have  subsisted  many  agea  after  on  the 
l^alaline  hill,  where  Komulos  first  boilt  tb^  cit^,  and  always  resided: 
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^lieiK^  MaoiltiaH  f  nfer»y  that  the  institution  cf  the  cnrise  was  previous  la 
the  union  with  the  Sabioes,  since  they  were  seated  separately  from  the 
Romans  on  the  CapHolfne  and  Quirinal  hills. 

Agaioy  it  is  agreed  likewise  by  all,  that  Romulus  instituted  the  Coroi« 
tia  Curiata;  or  the  public  assemblies  of  the  people,  called  to  vote  in  their 
several  curise;  and  that  the  matters  subjected  to  their  decisron^  were^ 
the  choice  of  all  the  magistrates^  and  the  ri^^ht  of  making  of  laws,  war, 
and  peace.  An  ample  jurisdiction,  and  in  the  most  important  articles  of 
government;  yet  not  wholly  absolute^  as  Dionysius  say?,  unless  the  se- 
mate  concurred  with  them. 

But  this  method  of  transacting  all  the  greater  affairs  by  the  people,  a»« 
sembled  in  their  curtfe,  after  it  had  subsisted  through  five  successive 
reigns,  waH  found  to  be  inconvenient.  For  in  assemblies  so  constituted, 
where  every  individual  had  an  equal  vote,  the  issue  of  all  deliberations- 
inust  depend  of  course  on  the  poorer  sort,  who  are  always  the  most  ou« 
m-'Srovn;  though  not  always  the  most  reasonable  or  incorrupt;  so  that 
Servius  Tullius,  the  sixth  king,  in  order  to  correct  this  inconvenience^ 
instituted  a  new  division  of  the  people  into  six  classes,  according  torn 
<^eosu8,  or  valuation  -^f  their  estates :  then  he  subdivided  these  classed 
into  one  hundred  and  ninety  three  centuries,  and  contrived  to  throw  m 
majority  of  the^e  centuries,  tliat  is,  ninety-eight  of  them,  into  the  first 
class  of  the  richest  citizens  :  by  which  regulation,  though  erery  man 
▼oted  now  in  his  century,  as  before  in  his  curia,  yet,  as  all  matters  were 
skcided  by  a  majority  of  the  centuries,  so  the  balance  of  power  was  wholly 
transferred  into  the  hands  of  the  rich ;  and  the  poorer  sort  deprived  of  their 
former  weight  and  influence  in  the  afiairs  of  state:  which  wise  institution 
was  ever  observed  through  all  succeeding  ages,  in  the  elections  of  the 
principal  magistrates,  and  the  determination  of  all  the  principal  tram- 
actions  of  the  republic. 

.  These  facts,  confirmed  by  all  writers,  shew  the  power  of  the  people  to 
have  been  extremely  great,  even  under  the  regal  government.  It  extended 
tp  the  choice  not  only  of  their  kings,  but  of  all  the  other  magistratest 
and  I  find  no  reason  to  imagine,  that  the  senators  were  excepted,  or  none, 
at  least,  sufficient  to  balance  the  contrary  testimony  of  so  grave  an  author 
4IS  Dionysius. 

On  the  demolition  of  Alba  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  some  of  the  chief 
families  of  that  city  were  enrolled  likewise  into  the  senate.  Livy 
reckons  »ix,  Dionysius  seven :  and  Manutius,  to  make  their  accounts 
consist  with  what  is  delivered  concerning  the  limited  number  of  the 
senate,  imagines,  that  these  Albans  were  notjcreated  senators,  but  patri* 
cians  only,  and  by  that  means  rendered  capable  of  being  chosen  into  the 
senate  on  the  occasion  of  a  vacancy.  But  it  may  be  supposed  perhaps  with 
more  probability,  that  the  number  of  Albans,  taken  into  the  senate  at 
that  time,  was  no  more  than  what  supplied  the  vacancies  then  subsisting, 
so  as  to  fill  it  ap  to  its  settled  complement  of  two  hundred.    This  affair, 
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however,  m  Dieaytius  intimmlti*  was  not  troinAeUil^  tritkoM  tlii  CMMnit 
both  of  the  senate  and  the  people. 

The  la&t  augmenution  of  the  senate,  andcr  the  kiogt»  was  made  bf 
Tarquiaias  PrUcai^  who  added  an  hundred  new  mecnbera  to  it,  froattbe 
plebeian  families,  and  so  enlarged  the  vrhole  number  from  two  to  tbrse 
hundred.  He  did  this,  as  Livy  informs  us,  to  streogtheQ  his  particalir 
interest,  and  to  raise  a  sure  faction  to  hioMclf  in  the  new  senators  of  lul 
own  creation. 

Siiiee  Dionysius  then,  the  moat  accurate  of  the  Roman  historians,  aod 
who  treats  the  particular  question  under  debate  more  largely  anddesrlf 
than  auy  of  them,  is  expressly  on  my  side;  and  since  all  the  rest,  who  s<tm 
to  differ  from  him,  touch  it  but  slightly  and  iacideiitaUy,  uor  yet  sbio- 
lutely  contradict  him ;  1  cannot  help  thitiktug,  that  aa  far  as  aotboritj 
reaches,  ipy  hypothesis  is  well  grounded. 

I  shall  consider,  therefore,  in  the  last  place,  bow  iar  it  is  coofimed  hf 
arguments,  drawn  from  th«  nature  and  fundamental  principles  of  tht 
Koman  government,  as  it  was  administered  under  the  kings.  Thefint 
citixeas  of^Rome  were  all  voluntary  adventurers,  whom  their  youug  Icadir, 
Romulus,  had  no  power  either  to  force,  or  means  to  attach  to  his  sertioe, 
but  the  promise  of  large  immuoities  uud  rights,  and  a  share  with  bimia 
the  administration  of  their  common  affairs.  This  indulgence  was  necei- 
sary  to  his  circumstances  ;^nd  we  find  accordingly,  that  he  granted  thm 
all  the  privileges  even  of  a  democracy  ;.  the  right  of  making  laws,  waraad 
peace^  with  the  choice  of  all  their  magistrat«rs ;  and  moot  probably  tbefO* 
n>re,  of  the  senators.  Now  when  these  rights  had  bceb-once  granted  and 
possessed  by  the  people,  it  is  not  crcdibie^  that  they  woo  Id  ever  snftr 
themselves  to  be  deprived  of  them  ;  or  that  kings  elective,  uod  of  so  li^ 
uiited  a  jurisdiction,  should  be  disposttd,  or  able  to  wrest  them  wholly  oat 
of  their  hands.  Their  first  king  Romulus  no  sooner  began -to  violate  tbe 
constitutions,  that  he  himself  bad  made,  thao,ilsit  is  commonly  beliered, 
he  was  privately  taken  off:  and  their  last  king  Tarquiniatf,  by  a  more 
opea  and  violent  infringement  of  their  lihertiea,.notonly  loat  his  croWn, 
but  gave  occasion  to  the  utter  extinction  of  the  kiogly  govemmeot. 
The  intermediate  kings  do  not  seem  to  have  made  atiy  attempt  upon  tbe 
liberties  of  the  people  :  for  in  the  case  abovementiooed,  when  Servios 
Tullius  contrived  to  reduce  the  authority  of  the  poorer  sort,  it  was  to  Mi" 
vauce  that  of  tiie  rich;  and  to  change  only  the  bands,  not  the  power  of 
his  masters;  to  whom,  as  Cicero  intimates,  and  as  Seneca,  upon  his  so* 
thority,  declares,  there  lay  an  appeal  from  the  magistrates,  and  eveu  fron 
the  kings  themselves. 

The  kings,  indeed,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  must  needs  have  had  a  great 
influence  over  the  deliberations  of  the  people.     It  was  their  prerogatire, 
\\  to  call  the  people  together ;  to  preside  in  their  assemblies  ;  to  propose  tbc 

affairs  to  be  debated,  or  the  persons  to  be  elected;  and  to  deliver  their 
own  opinion  the  first*    So  Ihat  we  need  uot  wonder,  that  tbe  writerv, 
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who  mrt  not  treating  the  matter  critically,  ihonld  impute  to  them  the 
result  of  all  the  public  councils.  They  constantly  do  it  in  the  affair 
of  war  and  peace;  which  yet  was  the  unquestionable  prerogative  of  the 
people;  and  when  they  do  it,  therefore,  in  the  cane  before  us,  it  cannot  be 
alleged,  as  an  argument  of  any  weight  against  the  people's  right  of 
chusing  the  senators. 

On  the  whole ;  since  the  origin  of  Rome  itself  is  involred  in  fable  and 
obscurity,  it  is  not  strange,  that  the  first  traosactioas  of  its  citizens  should 
also  be  obscure  and  uncertain  :  but  npon  the  strictest  search  into  the  state 
of  the  present  question,  as  it  stood  under  the  kiugly  government,  I 
cannot  but  conclude,  from  the  express  testimony  of  the  best  historians, 
the  concurrence  of  similar  facts,  and  the  probability  of  the  thing  itself,  that 
the  right  of  chu{»4ng  senators  was  originally  and  constitutionally  vested  in 
the  people. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  consular  state  of  Rome  :  and  upon  this  me- 
morable change  of  government,  and  the  expulsion  of  their  kings,  effected 
with  such  spirit  and  resolution  by  an  injured  people,  for  the  recovery  of 
their  just  rights,  we  may  expect  to  find  them  in  the  possession  of  every 
privilege,  which  they  could  legally  claim.  For  our  reason  would  sug- 
gest,  what  all  authors  te«tify,  that  in  the  beginnings  and  unsettled  state 
of  this  revolution,  great  complaisance  and  deference  would  necessarily 
be  paid  by  the  senate  to  the  body  of  the  commons.  1  bhull  examine 
then,  what  facts  and  testimonies  may  be  alleged  in  favour  of  my  opi« 
nion,  during  this  first  period  of  the  consular  government,  till  the  creation 
of  the  censors,  which  includes  the  space  of  tixty-seven  years. 

The  first  exercise  of  the  peoples'  power  was,  to  elect  two  consuls,  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  ejected  king :  who  were  now  chosen,  as  they  were 
ever  after,  in  the  comitia  centuriata,  or  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  assembled 
in  their  centuries,  according  to  the  institution  of  Servius  Tullins  :  and 
the  first  care  of  the  new  consnls  was,  to  secure  to  the  ))eople  all  their  nghtt 
which  their  late  king  Tarquiu  had  violated  ;  particularly  the  decibiou  of 
all  the  great  affairs  of  state  in  their  public  assemblies. 

P.  Valerius,  the  colleague  of  Brutus  in  the  consul>ite,  was  so  wann 
«n  assertor  of  the  authority  of  the  people,  that  he  acquired  by  it  the 
name  of  Poplicola.  Yet  happening  to  build  his  house  upon  an  emi- 
nence, he  gave  umbrage  to  the  citizens,  as  if  he  had  designed  it  for  a 
citadel,  and  affected  a  power  dangerous  to  their  liberty.  Upon  which, 
he  demolished  what  he  had  built,  and  railing  the  people  together,  in 
order  to  justify  himself,  commanded  his  officers,  on  their  entrance  into 
the  assembly,  to  submit  and  let  fall  the  fasces,  or  ensigns  of  his  mu^i^tra- 
cy,  as  an  acknowledgment,  that  the  majesty  of  the  commons  was  superior 
to  that  of  the  cunsuN.  If  the  power,  tlicrefore,  of  the  consnls  was  the 
same  with  that  of  the  king8,^a3  all  the  ancient  writers  declare,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  power  of  the  people  wau  always  superior  to  them  both. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  infancy  of  the  republic  ;  in  wliich 
the  people  were  much  caressed  by  the  nobles^  as  lou^  u»  there  was  any 
Vol.  II.  No.  53.  2  Y 
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apprehension  of  danger  from  their  deposed  king  or  his  family :  sad  n 
these  circumstances,  the  senate,  which  had  been  reduced,  bjTarqoia'i 
arbitrary  r«*i«^n,  to  half  its  legal  number,  was  filled  op  to  its  former  omb- 
plement  of  three  hundred,  by  Brutus  and  Valerius;  or  by  the  one  or 
the  other  of  them,  as  writers  differently  relate  it.  All  that  DioojiiBf, 
indeed,  and  Ltvy  say  u|K>n  it,  is,  that  a  number  of  the  best  citizens  were 
chosen  from  the  commons  to  supply  the  vacancies.  But  we  cannot 
gine,  that  au  act  of  so  great  moment  could  pass  without  the  special 
maud  and  suffrage  of  the  people,  at  a  time,  wheu  nothing  else  of  any  bo- 
ment  pu'«sed  without  it:  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  the  power  of  the 
people  in  all  similar  cubes,  must  persuade  us  of  the  contrary. 

The  next  fact,  that  relates  to  oisr  question,  is,  the  adaiission  of  Appim 
Claudius  into  the  senute.  He  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Sabine  natioo, 
who  deserted  to  Home,  with  a  body  of  his  friends  and  dependents,  to  tb« 
nnrolier  of  five  thousand;  to  whom  the  freedom  of  thecitv,  ai;d  IsiKii^ 
were  publicly  assigned,  and  to  Appius  himself,  a  place  in  the  seoait. 
Livy  does  not  say,  by  what  authority  this  was  done ;  but  I>iouTsias, 
that  it  was  by  an  order  of  the  senate  and  people  :  that  is,  by  a  previooi 
decree  of  the  senate,  approved  and  ratified  by  an  assembly  ofthecsn- 
nions:  which  was  the  legal  and  regular  way  of  transacting  all  the  public 
business,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  republic,  and  continued  geo^ 
rally  to  be  so,  in  all  quiet  and  peaceable  times,  to  the  end  of  it. 

These  are  the  only  examples  of  filliug  up  the  senate,  from  the  expaU 
sion  of  the  kings,  to  the  creation  of  the  censors  :  and  though  we  are  uot 
directly  informed,  by  what  authority  they  were  effertcd,  yet  it  is  certaia, 
that  it  was  by  the  intervention  and  power  of  the  people;  agreeably  to tKe 
express  tebtimony  of  Cirero,  and  the  speech  of  Canuleius  the  tribune,  re- 
ferred to  by  yuur  lordship,  wherein  it  is  declared,  that  from  theextinctioo 
of  the  regal  goveninient,  the  admission  of  all  meuabers  into  the  seaate 
was  given  by  the  command. of  the  people. 

From  these  augmentatiouK  just  mentioned,  to  the  institution  of  the 
censorship,  there  is  an  interval  of  sixty  years  or  more,  without  the  nieotioi 
of  any  review  or  supply  of  the  senate  whatsoever  :  a ud  yet  there  moit 
}i»ve  be^n  some  constant  method  of  supplying  it  during  that  lime.orit 
would  have  been  wholly  extinct.  The  consuls,  whose  province  it  tkco 
was,  to  hold  the  census,  and  general  lustration  of  the  citizens,  as  ofteotf 
they  found  it  necessary,  had,  in  consequence  of  that  duty,  the  task  sUoof 
settling  the  roll  of  the  senate  at  the  same  time.  Vet  there  is  no  iostaure 
recorded  of  the  exercise  of  that  pawer,  or  of  any  act  relating  to  it,  eitkr 
by  the  admission  or  ejection  of  any  senators  :  so  that  the  state  of  tht 
senute  in  this  period  is  left  wlioll}'  dark  tons  by  the  anc'rents,  oor  bad 
been  explained,  as  far  us  I  know,  by  any  of  the  moderns. 

I'he  most  prohuble  account  of  the  matter  is  this  ;  that  the  senate  b^n 
now  to  be  regularly  supplied  by  the  annual  magistrates,  who  stre 
instilutt'd  about  this  time,  and  chosen  by  the  people.  These  were  t«i> 
questurs  of  patrician  families^  aud  five  tribunes  of  the  people,  with  tsi* 
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^•Jftlet  of  pleWidQ  ftnoilica;  to  which  five  more  tribunes  were  aflterwardf 
tdded  :  Hod  if  we  suppose  all  these  to  have  had  an  admission  into  the 
senate  by  virtue  of  their  office,  and  consequently,  a  ri^htto  be  enrolled 
by  the  consuls  at  the  next  lustrum,  this  would  yield  a  competent  supply 
to  the  ordinary  vacancies  of  that  assembly  :  which  might  receive  some 
Recession  also  from  the  decemviri,  who  were  not  all  patricians,  nor  yet  se* 
pators  perhaps,  before  their  election  to  that  magistracy.  If  this  was  the 
cas6«  its  1  take  it  to  have  been,  it  will  help  us  to  account  for  the  silence  of 
authors  about  it,  as  being  a  thing  that  succeeded  of  course,  so  as  to  have 
pothipg  in  it  remarkable,  or  what  seemed  to  deserve  a  particular  recital. 

The  office  of  qucstor,  which  was  instituted  the  first,  is  always  mentioned 
hy  the  ancients,  as  the  first  step  of  honour  in  the  republic,  and  what  gave 
an  entrance  into  the  senate.     As  to  the  tribunes,  it  has  been  taken  for 
granted,  on  the  authority  of  Valerius  Maximus,  that,  on  their  first  crea- 
tion, they  were  not   admitted  into  the  senate,  but  had  seats  placed  for 
them  before  the  door,  in  the  vestibule.      But  we  may  reasonably  con- 
clude, Xhat  a  magistrate  so  ambitious  and  powerful,  who  could  controul, 
by  bis9ingle  negative,  whatever   passed  within  doors,  would  not  long  be 
content  to  sit  without.     A.  Gellius  says,  that  they  were  not  made  sena- 
tors before  the  law  of  Atinius  :  who  is  supposed  to  be  C.  Atinius  Labeo, 
tribune  of  the  people,  A.  U.  6<^3  :  but  that  cannot  possibly  be  true,  since 
it  is  evident  from  the  authority  of  Dionysius   that  near  four  centuries 
before,  the  tribunes,  by  the  mere  weight  and  great  power  of  their  office, 
had  gained  an  actual  admission  into  the  senate  within  two  years  after  their 
first  creation  :  in  which  we  find  them  debating  and  enforcing,  with  great 
warmth,  the  demands  of  the  commons,  for  a  liberty[of  intermarriages  with 
the  nobles,  and  the  choice  of  a  Plebeian  consul :  so  that  the  intent  of  this 
Atinian  law  could  not  be,  as  it  is  commonly  understood,  that  the  tribunes 
should  be  senators  in  virtue  of  theiroffice,  for  that  they  had  been  from 
the  beginning,  but  that  for  the  future,  they  should  always  be  chosen  out 
of  the  body  of  the  senate,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  out  of  those  who 
had  already  borne  the  office  of  questor. 

About  thirteen  years  before  the  creation  of  the  censors,  the  tribunes 
began  to  assume  a  right  of  summoning  or  convoking  the  senate  ;  and  of 
propounding  to  them  whatever  they  thought  proper.  A  prerogative, 
which  the  consuls  alone  had  ever  exercised  before ;  and  which  I  take  to 
be  a  clear  proof  of  their  being  then  members  of  the  senate :  and  I  find, 
also,  that  two  patricians,  even  of  consular  dignity,  were  elected  tribunes 
of  the  people  about  the  same  time,  in  an  extraordinary  manner  :  which 
can  hardly  be  accounted  for,  without  supposing  this  magistracy  to  have 
had  an  admission  into  the  senste. 

Some  few  years  before  this,  upon  the  death  of  one  of  the  consuls  and 
the  sickness  of  the  other,  at  a  time  of  great  consternation  in  Home,  the 
supc^me  power  and  care  of  the  public  was  committed  to  the  ediles : 
which  great  deference  to  their  office,  makes  it  reasonable  to  conclude, 
that  these  magistrates  also  were  at  this  time  in  the  senate,  as  they  un* 
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qoestionably  were  within  a  short  time  after.    But  the 
above,  about  the  right  ofeleetiiig  a  plebeian  conanl,  which  emitiBaedw 
foot  for  a  long   time,  seem:^  to  demonstrate  the  truth   of  my   opiim; 
it  being  wholly  incre<Hble,  that  the  commons  shotild  denaand  to  have  tie 
of  their  body  placed  at  the  head  of  the  senate,  before  they  had  obtaiaed 
bo  much  Ski  an  entrance  into  it,  for  any  of  the  other  plebeian  magi^trato. 
I  cannot  omit  the* mention  of  one  fact  ipore,  not  foreign  to  our  preicBt 
purpose,  though  it  did   not  happen  till  about  two  houdred  years  latei 
which  id  this ;  the  Flamen  Diulin,  or  sorereign  priest  of  Jupiter,  retiw^ 
ail  ancient  pretension  to  a  seat  in  the  senate,  in  right  of  his  office ;  wlrif^ 
by  the  indolence  of  bis  predecessors,  had  not  been  claimed  or  enjoyed 
for  many  generations.     The  pretor  rejected  his  claim,  noF  would  safer 
him  to  sit  in  that  assembly :  but  upon  his  appeal  to  the  tribuoee,  tkatii^ 
to  the  people,  his  right  was  confirmed,  and  he  was  allowed  to  take  lus 
place  as  a  senator*  * 

This  case  shews,  that  the  privilege  of  the  senate  might  be  annexed  to 
aa  office,  without  any  notice  taken  of  it  by  the  historians  ;  for  we  have 
not  the  leaet  hint  from  any  of  them,  of  the  origin  of  ihta  Ftamen's right: 
nor  any  mention  of  him  as  a  senator,  but  on  this  very  occasion :  tbsegb 
by  the  manner  of  his  appeal,  the  claim  seems  tohaye  been  grounded  ea 
some  old  grant  from  the  people. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  though  the  annual  magistrstes 
might  furnish  a  tolerable  supply  to  the  ordinary  Tacanciea  of  the  seaate, 
yet  there  must  have  been  some  other  method  of  providing  for  the  eztraor- 
-    dioary  deficiencies,  made  by  the  calamitous  accidents  of  wars  abroad, or 
sickness  at  home,  of  which  there  are  several  instances  in  the  Roman  bifr 
tory.     In  answer  to  which,  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  senate,  in  sadi 
particular  exigencies,  would  demand  a  larger  supply,  than  the  pablic 
offices  could  furniah :  and  the  method  of  supplying  it  seema  to  have  been 
regulated  by  what  the  first  consuls  did,  upon  the  first  enrolment  and 
completion  of  the  senate:  for  this  was  probably4he standing  pivcedeBt; 
agreeably  to  which,  all  the  future  consuls,   as   we  may   reasonably  pre- 
aume,  used  to  pitch  upon  a  number  of  the  best  and  most  repu  table  citi- 
zens of  the  equestrian  rank,  to  be  proposed  to  the  choice  and  appro- 
bation of  the  people  in  their  general  assembly  ;  who,   by  approving  and 
confirming  the  list,  gave  them  a  complete  and  immediate  right  to  die 
rank  and  title  of  senators  during  life. 

This  will  appear  still  more  probable,  by  refiectipg  ona  fact  ortwo 
delivered  by  all  the  historians.  Sp.  Mselins,  who  was  attempting  to 
make  himself  king,  whs  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  popular  commoBcn 
of  the  equestrian  order,  yet  from  Livy's  account,  it  is  plain,  that  hs  was^ 
senator  :  for  his  first  ambition,  it  is  said,  was  only  to  be  chp»eu  coosali 
•  which  seems  to  imply  it:  but  thedictator's  speech  concerning  him  directly 
a;>5erts  it  :  for  he  observes  with  iodigoation^  that  he,  who  ha^  pot  beea  n 
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moch  •§«  tribfiBey  sod  wbom»  on  the  iiCcoiHit  •#  hit  biitb,  the  oity  oould 
bardlj  digest  as  a  senator,  shoold  bope  to  be  eaditrrd  as  a  king. 

About  forty  jears  after  this,  P.  Licioius  Calvus,  aaolher  emineift 
commoner,  was  elected  one  of  the  military  tribunes  with  consular  aotho- 
lity.  He  was  the  first  plebeian,  who  bad  been  raised  to  that  dignity: 
but  history  has  not  informed  us,  what  {larticular  merit  it  was,  that  advanc- 
ed him  to  it :  for  as  Livy  obserf es,  he  had  passed  through  noiye  of  the 
public  offices,  and  was  only  an  old  senator  of  great  ag«\  If  we  should  ask 
then  how  these  two  plebeians  came  to  be  made  senators  without  hating 
borne  any  mngistracy,  there  ii  no  answer  so  probable,  as  that  they  were 
added  to  the  roll  of  the  senate,  with  other  emiaent  citizens,  by  the  com- 
aaand  of  tbe  people,  on  some  extaordioary  creation.  For  if  the  nomi- 
aation  had  wholly  depended  on  tbe  will  of  any  patrician  magisitrate,  it  is 
scarce  to  be  imagined,  that  be  would  have  bestowed  that  honour  on  ple« 
beian  families. 

i  shall  proceed  in  tlie  next  place,  to  consider  the  state  of  the  senate, 
after  the  eatablitbment  of  the  censors,  and  try  to  reconcile  my  hypothesis, 
with  tbe  great  power  and  authority  delegated  to  these  magistrates  in  the 
aJSur  of  creating  senators,  in  which  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  present 
qaestion  consbts. 

The  people  were  now,  as  the  ancient  writers  tell  us,  the  sole  arbiters 
of  rewards   ami    punislitnentp,  on  the   distribution  of  which  depends 
the  sttccess  of  all  governments:  and  in  short,  had   the  supreme  power 
over  all  persons  and  all  caufivs  whatsoever.      These  accounts  leave  no 
room  for  any  exception,  and  make  it  vain  to  suppose,  that  the  commons, 
rn  this  htMght  of  power,  would  esublish  a  private  jurisdiction,  to  act  inde* 
peudently  and  exclusively  of  their  suprentacy.     But  besides  the  proofs 
already  alleged  of  their  universal  pferog»tive,  we  have  clear  evidence 
likewhte  of  their  special  right  in  this  very  case  of  making  senators.      The 
tc*i^timoiiy  of  Cicero  produced  above,  is  decisive:  and  the  frequent  de« 
elarations,  which  he  mnkett,  both  to  the  senate  and  the  people,  that  he 
owed  all  hin  honours,  and  particularly  his  seat  in  the  ^nate,  to  the  favour 
pf  the  people,  are  unquestionable  proofs  of  it.     For  such  speeches  deb- 
yered  in  public,  and  in  the  face  of  tlie  censors  themselves,  must  have 
been  considered  as  an  insult  on  their  authority,  and  provoked  their  aQi<« 
nadversiou,  if  they  had   not  been  confessedly  and  indisputably  true. 
The  te!»timony  of  Cicero  is  confirmed  also  by  Livy,  Which  gives  occasion 
to  M.  Vertot  to  observe,  that  the  sole  right  of  creating  senators  is  attri- 
buted to  the  people  by  two,  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  the  reputilic. 
But  after  the  acknowledgernent  of  so  great  an  authority,  he  affirms,  too 
inconsiderately,  in  the  very  next  words,  that  all  the  facts  and  examples 
of  history  are  clearly  against  it.     For  whatever  those  facts  may  seem  to 
intimate,  on  a  slight  view,  and  at  this  distance  of  time,  yet  it  is  certain, 
that  they  mubt  admit  such  an  interpretation,  as  is  consistent  with  a  tebti<« 
inony  so  precise  and  authentic. 
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But  in  truthy  the  f>eople*8  right  of  chasing  magUtratef ,  was  the 

with  that  of  chusing  senators;  since  the  magistrates  by  virtoe  of  their 
office  obtained  a  place  of  course  in  the  senate:  that  in,  the  qoestors,  tri- 
bunes of  the  people,  ediles*  pretors,  consuls;  for  this  was  the  regalir 
gradation  or  steps  of  honour,  which  every  man,  in  the  course  of  hit  sd- 
bition,  was  to  ascend  in  their  order.  A  method,  contrived  with  grett 
prudence  and  policy;  by  which  no  man  could  be  entrusted  with  the m« 
preme  power,  and  the  rein»  of  government,  till  he  had  given  a  specinieo 
of  bis  abilities,  through  all  the  inferior  olBces,  and  subordinate  brancfaet 
of  it ;  and  we  iiud  accordingly  in  the  old  fasti  or  annals,  many  examplci 
of  persons  who  had  proceeded  regularly  through  them  all. 

The  young  patricians,  indeed,  proud  of  their  high  birth,  and  troitiB^ 
to  the  authority  of  their  families,  would  often  push  at  the  higher  offices, 
without  the  trouble  of  soliciting  for  the  lower.  But  this  was  always  re- 
sented and  complained  of  by  the  tribunes,  as  an  infringement  of  the 
constitution  ;  that  the  nobles  in  th^ir  way  to  the  consulship,  should  jomp 
over  the  intermediate  steps,  and  slight  the  inferior  honours  of  edite  sod 
pretor:  as  in  the  case  of  T.  Quinctius  Flaminius,  who,  from  hisfint 
preferment  of  quiestor,  was  ejected  consul  by  the  authority  of  the  senate: 
and  it  was  to  correct  this  license  and  irregulsrity,  that  Sylla  afterwards, 
by  a  special  layr,  enjoined  the  obligation  of  passing  through  the  inferior 
o^ces,  as  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  consulate.  But  the  practice 
itself  did  not  derive  its  origin  from  this  Cornelian  law,  as  your  lordship 
seems  to  jntimate,  but  ^as  grounded  on  a  constitution  or  custom  of  so* 
cient  standing* 

Let  us  examine  then  after  all,  what  part  really  belont^ed  to  the  ceo^or*, 
in  this  affair  of  creating  senators.  This  magistracy  was  first  instituted, 
A.  U.  311.  not  to  take  any  shareof  power  from  the  people,  but  of  trouble 
poly  from  the  con^uU ;  who  now  began  to  have  more  of  it  than  they  could 
possibly  discharge :  and  the  special  business  of  these  censors,  wss-ts 
ease  thern  of  the  task  of  holding  the  census  and  lustrum,  which  the  con- 
suls had  not  been  able  to  do  for  seventeen  years  past:  that  is,  to  takes 
general  review  of  the  whole  people,  as  often  as  there  should  be  occasion; 
to  settle  the  several  districts  and  divisions  of  the  tribes  ;  to  assign  to  evert 
citizen  his  proper  rank  and  order,  according  to  a  valuation  of  his  estate; 
and  lastly,  to  call  over  the  senate,  and  make  a  fresh  roll,  by  leaving  out 
the  names  of  the  deceased,  and  adding  those,  who  had  acquired  a  right 
to  fill  their  places;  that  is,  the  n^agistrates,  who  had  been  elected  joto 
(heir  offices  since  the  last  call. 

But  besides  this  task,  which  wijs  purely  ministerial,  that  had  the  par- 
ticular cognizance  and  inspection  of  the  manncrsof  all  the  citizens,  ssd 
in  consequence  of  it,  a  power  to  censure  or  animadvert  upon  any  vice  or 
immorality,  in  all  orders  of  men  whatsoever  :  which  they  took  an  oath 
to  discharge  without  favour  or  affection.  But  this  power  reached  do  far- 
ther than  to  inflict  some  public  mark  ofignominy>  oq  lewd  and  vicioos 
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persoD8»  io  proportioD  to  the  scandal,  which  they  had  given,  by  degrading 
or  susper ding  them  fror^  the  privileges  of  that  particular  rank,  which 
they  held  in  the  city.    This  was  their  proper  jurisdiction,  and  the  found- 
ation of  their  power  over  the  senate ;  by  virtue  of  which,  they  frequently 
purged  it  of  some  of  its  uuworthy  and  profligate  members ;  by  leavins^  ont 
of  the  new-roll,  the  names  of  those  senators,  whom  they  found  unworthy 
to  sit  in  that  august  astsembly,  for  the  notoriety  of  their  crimes;  which 
they  used  commonly  to  assign,  as  the  cause  of  their  inflicting  this  disgrace. 
There  are  many  examples  of  senators  thus  expelled  by  the  censors,  gent« 
rally  for  good  reasons  ;  yet  sometimes  through  mere  peevishness,  envy  or 
revenge :    but  in  such  cases,  there  wai^  always  the  liberty  of  an  appeal  to 
the  final  judgment  of  the  people.     So  that  the  censorian  power,  properly 
speaking,  was  not  that  of  making  or  unmaking  senators,  but  of  enrolling 
only  those,  whom  the  people  hud  made;  and  of  inspecting  their  manners 
and  animadverting  upon  their  vices  ;  over  which  they  had  a  special  juris- 
diction delegated  by  the  people.      Their  rule  of  censuring  seems  to  have 
been  grounded  on  an  old  maxim  of  the  Roman  policy,- enjoming  that  the 
senate  should  be  pure  from  all  blemish,  and  an  example  of  manners  to 
all  the  other  orders  of  the  city  :  as  we  find  it  laid  down  by  Cicero  in  his 
book  of  laws,  which  were  drawn,  as  he  tells  us,  from  the  plan  of  the  Ro- 
tnau  constitution* 

It  is  certain,  that  several  law9  were  made,  at  different  time?,  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  the  censors,  of  which  we  have  now  no  remains.     Festas 
speaks  of  one,   not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  the  Oviuianlaw; 
by    which  they  were  obliged  in  making  up  the  roll  of  the  senate,  to  take 
the   best  men  of  every  order,  chosen  in  an  assembly  of  the  curiae.     This 
law  was  probably  made  soon  after  the  creation  of  the  censors,  or  as  soon, 
at  least,  as  they  began  to  extend  their  power,  and  use  it  arbitrarily  ;  ia 
order  to  reduce  them  to  the  original  conslitution.     Cicero  takes  occasion 
to  observe  in  one  of  his  speeches,  **  that  their  ancestors  had  provided 
many  checks  and  restraints  on  the  power  of  the  censors :  that  their  acts 
were  often  rescinded  by  a  vote  of  the  people  :  that  the  people,  by  marking 
a  man  with  infamy,  or  convicting  him  of  any  base  crime,  deprived  him  at 
once  of  all  future  honours,  and  of  all  return  to  the  senate  :  but  that  the 
censorian   animadversion   had    no   such   effect;  and  that   the   persona 
disgraced   by  it  were  commonly  restored  to  the  senate,  and  sometimes 
made   even  censors   after    it  themselves.*'     And   in   another  place   he 
says,   '<    that  the  judgment  of  the  censors  hud  no  other  force,  than  of 
putting  a  man  to  the  blush  ;   and  that  it  was  called  ignominy,  because  it 
was  merely  nominal." 

L.  Metellus  was  animadverted  upon  by  the  censors,  while  he  was  ques- 
tor  :  yet,  notwithstanding  that  disgrace,  was  chosen  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  year  .following,  A.  U.  540  :  in  which  office,  he  called  the  censors 
to  an  account  before  the  people,  for  the  affront,  which  they  had  put 
upon  him  ;  but  wus  hindered  by  the  other  tribunes  from  bringing  that 
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MUr  to  %  trial.     W«  find  likewise  C  CkvdiM  and  T.  ScMpffwat 
culled  to  an  account  before  the  people  for  their  adflainietmtioo  ia  tbe 
ceotorthip:  and  in  a  ditpate  between  theraselTOs,  about  the  awigaaint 
of  a  proper  tribe  to  the  sons  of  slaves  made  free,  Claudios  alleged,  UmI 
Qo  censor  could  take  frooi  any  citizen  his  right  of  saffrage,  withost 
tbe  express  command  of  tbe  people*  Q.  Afetellaa,  when  censor,  left  tbe 
name  of  Atinius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  oat  of  the  roll  of  tbe 
senate  :  but  the  tribune,  enraged  by  the  affront,  ordered  the  censor  to  l>e 
seised  and  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock  ;  which  would  probably  bsfe 
been  executed,  if  the  other  tribunes  had  not  rescued  him.     The  itme 
tribune  however  took  his  revenge,  by   the  solemn  consecration  of  Metel- 
lu9*s  goods.     Now  these  facts  demonstrate,  thai  the  power  of  the  censon, 
instead  of  being  absolute,  as  your  lordship  contends,   in    the  case  ef 
making  senators,  had  in  reality  little  or  no  share  in  it ;  and  was  mocti 
limited  also  and  restrained,  in  what  is  allowed  to  be  their  proper  juris- 
diction, the  affair  even  of  unmaking  or  degrading  them. 

Let  us  enquire,  therefore,  on  what  reasons  M.  Vertot  has  so  peremp- 
torily declared,  that  the  facts  and  examplesoK  history  are  contrary  to  thi> 
potion  of  the  people's  power,  in  the  case  under  debate.  By  these 
facts,  he  means  the  instances  of  senators  created  and  expelled  by  the  »ole 
.authority  of  the  censors,  without  any  apparent  consent  er  interposition  of 
the  people:  and  so  far  it  must  be  allowed,  that  they  seldom  made  a  new 
roll  of  the  senate,  without  strikiug  several  out  of  it,  oa  either  their  omn 
tempers,  or  the  particular  condition  of  the  titnea,  dispoKed  theaa  to  more 
or  less  severity  :  and  their  administration  was  usually  reckoned  moderate, 
when  three  or  four  only  were  so  disgraced  by  them.  But  it  roust  alwsys 
be  remembered,  that  the  ejected  senators  had  the  right  of  an  appeal  and 
redress  from  the  people,  if  they  thought  themselves  injured  ;  and  if  thf? 
did  not  take  the  benefit  of  it,  we,may  impute  it  to  a  distrust  of  their  cause, 
and  a  consciousness  of  their  guilt. 

Cato  the  elder,  when  censor,  struck  seven  out  of  the  roll  ef  the  senate : 
and  among  the  rest  one  of  consular  dignity ;  the  brother  of  the  great 
T.Flaminius.  Bvit  the  high  quality  of  the  person  disgraced,  obtii^ed 
Cato  to  set  forth  the  greatness  of  his  crime  in  a  severe  speech ;  on  wbidi 
Livy  remarks^  **  that,  if  he  had  made  the  same  speech,  by  wiiy  of  accuia- 
tion  to  the  people,  before  bio  animadversion,  which  be  made  afterward*,  tt 
justify  it,  even  T.  Flaminius  himself,  if  he  had  thcR  been  cen«>or,  a&bc 
was  in  the  preceding  lustrum,  could  not  have  kept  his  brother  iu  the  $4^ 
nate,**  In  the  end  of  this  speech,  Cato  puts  the  ejectt^d  seoator  iuiuiod* 
**that,  if  he  denied  the  fact,  with  which  he  was  charged,  he  miohtik- 
fend  himself,  by  bringing  the  matter  to  a  trial ;  if  not,  nobody  ssuld 
think  him  too  severely  treated.**  This  case  shewa,  what  was  tbe  legil 
and  ordinary  roet))od  of  relief,  as  well  as  the  reasoa  why  few,  |*erbapi9 
were  disponed  to  make  use  of  it. 
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Tlie  cenibrt  were  geiienilly  men  of  the  first  dignity  ia  the  city,  and 
iHivayg  of  consular  rank,  so  that  their  acts  bid  naturally  a  great  weight; 
end  the  severity  of  their  discipline  was  considered  by  the  houe«t  of  all 
orders,  as  a  great  guard  and  secnrity  to  the  republic :  and  when  they 
acted  even  on  spiteful  and  peevish  motives,  yet  the  parties  iujurt-d  would 
Dot  alwuyii  take  the  trouble  of  going  through  a  triid,  since  they  could  be 
relieved  without  it,  either  by  the  next  censors,  as  they  commonly  were, 
br  by  obtHtiiing  a  new  magistracy,  in  the  next  annual  elections ;  by 
which  tiiey  were  restored  of  course  to  the  senate.  But  if  any  of  these 
animadversions  continued  to  have  a  lasting  efi'ect,  it  was  always  owing 
to  an  universal  ap|>rubation  of  them  from  all  the  orders  of  the  city  :  for 
whenever  they  ap|>eared  to  be  violent  or  grossly  unjust,  neither  the  senate 
nor  the  people  would  endure  them  for  a  moment. 

Thus  when  Appius  Claudius  the  censor,  [A.  U.  441.]  upon  some  ex- 
traordinary deficiency  in  thi  senate,  filled  up  the  new  roll  with  some  of 
those  citizens,  whose  grandfathers  had  been  slaves,  contrary  to  the  esta- 
blished rule  and  practice  of  the  city,  there  was  not  a  soul,  as  Livy  says, 
who  looked  dpon  that  enrolment  as  valid :  and  the  first  thing  that  the 
next  consuls  did,  was  to  annul  it  by  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  to  re- 
duce the  senate  t<^  the  old  libt,  as  it  wuh  Mi  hy  the  preceding  censors. 

The  office  of  cen^r,  at  its  first  institution,  was  designed  to  be  quin*' 
quennial,  or  to  continue  in  the  satne  hands  fof  five  years;  but  this 
length  of  tnagistracy,  unknown  before  to  Rome,  whji  reduced  soon  after 
to  one  year  and  an  half,  by  a  law  of  Mamercus  ^milius,  the  dictator  : 
which  regulation,  though  popular,  provoked  the  cen^ors  so  highly,  that 
in  revenge. for  this  abridgement  of  their  authority,  they  put  the  last  dis- 
grace upon  the  dictator  himself,  by  turning  him  even  out  of  his  tribe,- 
and  depriving  him  of  his  vote  us  a  citizen.  But  a  proceedin:^  8o  extra- 
vagant was  immediately  over-ruled,  nor  sufferAi  to  have  the  least  effect; 
and  the  people  were  so  enraged  at  it,  that  they  would  have  torn  the  cen- 
sors in  pieces,  had  they  not  be^n  restrained  by  the  authority  of  Mamercus 
him»eir;  who,  within  eight  years  after,  was  made  dictator  again  for  the 
third  time.  So  little  regard  was  paid,  as  Lt%'y  observes,  to  the  censorian 
ttiark  of  disgmCe,  when  it  wa«*  inflicted  un#orthily  :  and  about  a  century 
after,  we  find  one  of  the  tribunes  speakinj^  of  this  same  fact,  us  a  proof 
of  the  mischief,  which  the  violence  of  these  magistrates  might  ^o  hi  the 
republic. 

1  have  hitherto  been  explaining  the  onfrnary  power  and  jitris<liction  of 
the  ceohorH,  as  far  as  it  related  to  the  creation  of  senators^  But  ns  under 
the  conaoU,  so  under  these  magistrates,  there  must  have  been,  as  1  oberved^ 
some  extraordinary  Creations,  made  to  supply  the  extraordinary  vacancies, 
occa>ioned  hy  wars  and  contagious  di:*tempers :  and  in  all  such  cases,  it 
was  certainly  a  standing  rule,  to  draw  out  u  list  of  the  best  men  from  all 
the  orders  of  the  city,  to  be  proposed  to  thesuffia^e  und  approbation  of 
tf»e  people,  in  their  general  aj^sembly^ 
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We  meet  with  fio  accouDt  indeed  of  way  tucli  eztnutrdimij  citifioB« 
linder  the  authority  of  the  censors ;  nor  even  of  any  ordinnry  ow^  til 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  their  first  institutioo,  io  the  cealH- 
ship  of  Appius  Claudius :  yet  from  the  reason  of  the  thiog  we  may  fiurty 
presumf,  that  there  had  been  sereral  instances  of  both  kinds.  Weifad 
of  a  dictator  chosen  for  that  rery  purpose,  A.  U.  537,  at  a  tiroe,«bcc 
there  were  no  censors  in  office,  and  when  the  senate  was  reduced,  hy  tbc 
war  uiih  Hiinnibal,  to  less  than  half  of  its  usual  complement.  Tli! 
'  diotator,  IVl.  Fahius  Buteo,  being  a  prudent  and  moderate  man,  resohed 
to  take  no  btep  beyond  the  ordinary  forms.  "  Wherefore  he  imroediatelj 
fwct-ndecJ  the  ro^tra,  and  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  called  thither  f« 
that  occasion,  ordered  ihe  last  censorian  roll  of  the  senate  to  betrsM 
rribed  and  read  over,  without  tftrikiu«^  one  name  out  of  it,  and  gsrt 
X\nn  leit^^on  for  it,  that  it  was  not  fit  for  a  biugle  man  to  passajodgmrD 
i:{»nn  I  lie  reputation  and  manners  of  senatont,  which  beloneed  by  lawtc 
two.  ThiMi  in  tiie  place  of  the  dead,  he  fir»t  added  those  who  had  borst 
any  cunilc  inugihtrucy  since  the  last  call;  after  them,  the  thbaofi 
iililcs,  and  qnestors;  and  lastly,  thohe  viho  had  not    borne  any  of  tbm 

-  ortite?,  bnl  had  served  with  honour  in  the  wars,  and  could  shew  spoil 
t,iken  from  the  enemy,  or  a  civic  crown  :  and  havin<^  thus  added  an  has 

-  dnd  aiitUeventy-seven  new  memhers.  to  the  old  list,  with  the  uni?er» 
a|:prol)iilion  of  the  assembly,  he  laid  down  his  office. 

M.  Vtrtot  argues,  that  this  nomination  of  senators  was  the  pure  sd 
and  deed  of  the  dictator,  or  otherwise  there  could  be  no  reason  topraiti 
him  for  it:  which  he  confirms,  by  shewing  also,  ou  the  other  liaud,  tbil 
theblameof  a  bad  choice  was  imputed  likewise  tothe  ma{;istntes;a8iDtlM 
ca^i-  of  Apjiius  Claudius,  when  he  attempted  to  introduce  the  grandfou! 
of  ^Iuve}»  into  the   senate.     But  this  reasoning  is  not  wt*ll  grounded  ;for 

;  tl.ou^h  p^ai^e  or  blaiUL'  would  naturally  full  upon  the  magistrstr^m 
prof»f>rtion  as  what  he  recommended  and  attempted  to  enact,  happemd 
til  (iescrve  the  one  or  the  other,  yet  these  two  cases  shew,  that  the  appro- 
bation or  dislike  of  the  people  did  not  terminate  in  the  mere  praise oi 

I  dis.prai>e  of  the  magistrate,  but  affected  the  very  essence  and  validity  of 
lijH  act:  for  in  the  first  case,  where  the  people  approved,  the  act  stood 
tirm,  and  had  iis  effect  ;  but  in  the  other,  where  they  difiipproved, it 
was  presently  annulled  and  rescinded.  There  was  another  exiraordioiir 
creation  of  senators  made  by  Rylla,  the  dictator,  in  order  to  fillaptbf 
henate,  exhausted  by  his  proscriptions  and  civil  wars,  with  three  hondrdi 
new   members  from  the  equestrian  rank;  the  choice  of  whom  lie gire 

,  entirely  to  the  people,  in  an  assembly  of  their  tribes,  vibich  of  all  tlee- 
tions  wa4  the  most  free.  His  design  without  doubt  was,  to  make  tbeo 
houie  amends  for  liis  other  violences  by  paying  this  respect  to  tlitirsncK 
«-nt  rights  und  liberties.  There  is  a  third  augmentation  abo,  prior  to 
thatofSylla,  mentioned  hy  the  epilomizer  of  Li vy,  and  ascribed  i.^ 
C.  (Iiacchus,  l;y  which  Mx-hnndrtfd  of  the  equeMrian  rank  are  mj*1 
tu   l.civ*'   been  adtled   tu  the  fcci.ate  at.oncc.     But  this  cannot  be  tnie,» 
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t»eing  .coOtriry  to  the  teatimoMy  of  all  the  old  writers,  who  speak  of. 
nptbing  more,  thao  that  the  right  of  judicature,  which  liad  belonged  to  the 
iieiiate,  from  the  time  of  the  kings,  was  transferred  by  GrucchAis  to  ihe 
knights,  in  common  with  the  senators  ;  so  that  thrjee  hundred  wer^  to  W 
taken  from  each  order,  out  of  whom  the  judges  in  all  causes  should  he 
chonen  ptomiitcuously  by  lot.  This*  was  the  act  of  C.  Gracchus,  which 
continued  in  force  to  the  time  of  Sylla;  and  it  was  thi?,  probably,  which 
led  that  writer  into  his  mistake:  but  if  any  augmentation  of  the  senate 
Uad  l>eeD  made  at  the  aame  time,  it  is  certain,  that  it  roust  have  been 
loade  by  ihe  power  of  the  people ;  which  no  man  ever  asserted  so  streni-^ 
ously,  or  carried  so  high,  ay  this  very  GracchuB. 

These  extraordinary  creations  of  senators,  made  with  the  consent  an4 
approbation  of  the  people,  in  their  general  assemblies,  may  "be  presumed 
to  have  passed  according  to  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  and  conse- 
quently, point  out  to  us  the  regular  method  of  proceeding  in  ordinary 
cases.  Bui  the  augmentation  made  by  Sylla,  as  it  enlarged  the  numbe)r 
of  the  senators  beyond  what  it  had  ever  been,  so  it  gave  an  admisbion  to 
many  who  were  anworthy  of  that  honour:  and  the  general  corruption 
of  manners,  introduced  by  the  confusion  and  licence  of  those  turbulent 
times,  made  it  necessary  to  revive  the  office  and  discipline  of  the  censorS| 
which  had  lain  dormant  for  seventeen  years  past;  in  which  the  new  cen- 
sors, L.  Gellius,  and  C41.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  exercised  their  power  with 
more  severity  than  had  ever  been  known  before;  for  they  left  cixty-fouc 
out  of  the  roll  of  the  senate  ;  of  whom  C.  Antonius  wasone,  who,  within 
seven  years  after,  was  chosen  consul  together  with  Cicero;  and  P.  Len- 
tulus another,  who,  as  I  have  ^aid  above,  was  chosen  pretor  a^ain  after 
that  disgrace,  and  in  that  office  put  to  death,  for  potispirin^  nith  Cata- 
line.  Cicero  speaks  of  several  more,  who  were  degraded  by  the  same 
fCf  nsors,  for  a  charge  of  bribery  and  extortion  jn  their  judicial  capacity; 
yet  were  all,  not  only  restored  to  the  bepate,  but  acquitted  uUo  after^ 
wards  of  those  very  crimes  in  a  legal  trihl. 

The  severity  of  this  censor.-«hip  furnished  a  pretext  not  long  after  to 
P.  Clodius,  for  procuring  a  law,  to  prohibit  the  censors  from  striking 
any  one  out  of  the  roll  of  the  senate,  or  disgracing  him  in  any  manner, 
upon  the  report  of  common  fame,  or  the  notoriety  of  any  crime,  lill  l»e 
had  been  formally  accused  and  found  guilty  by  the  common  judgment 
of  both  the  censors.  Cicero  frequently  inveighs  againbt  thib  law,  and 
reflects  severely  on  Clodius,  for  abridging  or  abolishing  a  nnlutary  pov^er, 
that  had  subbisted  four  hundred  years,  and  was  necessary  to  support  the 
credit  and  dignity  of  the  f^enate.  But  in  thin,  perhaps,  he  was  influenced 
rather  by  his  resentment  aj^ainst  his  inveterate  enemy,  the  author  of  it, 
than  by  any  iniquity  of  the  law  itself,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  rea- 
sonable one  in  a  free  state. 

Now  from  all  these  facts  and  testimonies  we  m«v  collect,  what  was 
the  proper  part  of  the  censors  in  the  affiiir  of  creating  senators.  For  ia 
tlie  ordinary  way  of  making  them,  they  had  nothing  more  to  do,  than  to 
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enrol  the  nkton  of  thos^-,  who  haH  borne  lh«  pnhlic  i>fficc(,nim&th> 
c<ll  orirrip*  of  th«  i-enKlr  :  aii<l  to  dc^niHr  Ihein,  wm  Id  la 
^nl;  nio  '.r  ilir  roll,  whrii  bj-  tlic  nntoritiy  oC  tbe'it  rnoic*.  iWiU 
»beim  tl.pni«H«'M  tiowoMhr  ol'  ih»t  high  Mnk ,  lo  whirh  the  K»auf» 
pie  UaH  arlvanrt^  ihfm.  Bui  thftlthey  had  no  right  of  cmrtingl^ 
|i)ilitiTi  from  thrcaMorihe  flnmen  Dialii;  wlio  upon  tbeoppvnMii 
to  hit  cluim.  rlid  not  wrrk  rnlreit  from  thervDiors,  hut  the  tn>-M>: 
thai  in,  frrxi)  ilie  p»i<)i|e,  a*  th«  iioverti|{n  judges  uf  llie  nlTiir.  Lk^^i 
the  dr-icripiion  jjivrii  b;  Ciceri>,  of  ihe  cetisortan  jomriiciiaTi 
branct't^",  ii  exactly  CDnforraable  to  my  hypolheiik:  fnr  h 
thtva  i)u  iinrt  lit  tile  cieutioii  of  nenalora,  t>ar  itny  olher  po"ero*>'i* 
boily.  itiHii  whul  flowed  rroiu  their  right  ofio^pectin^  theminncTtiif  J 
ttiacitiiriiD.  Let  Ihem  govern,  Niyi  he,  tbetnondsof  the  citj.miht 
DOtlninor  tcandHl  in  the  •eoale. 

But  t  i&Dtt  iii>l  furnet  to  arbnowlMlgp,  that,  thotigh  tbe  jt^ 
mgiMratei  hud  a  h^h(>  by  ririue  of  their  ofScc,  lo  b  place  in  the  MA 
ftt  they  rwuld  not,  in  >  atrirt  srnse,  be  c-Kleemed  ro(i>p1ete>n> 
thej  liBil  been  eiirnlled  by  the  cciisom  ut  the  nenl  lustrum.  T 
•ole  remoti,  for  whirh  the  wrilrr*  comtnonly  frfcrtbe  ao  iib>otul(r>^ 
to  Ihc  ceiiMm  in  the  (.Use  of  making  Beoatora  ;  not  eonaideiiiij;,  tWo 
<QTOlu)eii<  •>:>•  bnl  a  matter  orforui,  nhifh  waa  nvv^r  dcoitJ, 
b*  denied,  to  any  but  for  tome  notortoai  iinmomlity  :  and  tbdink 
•T  erealing  ■iid  degrading  tenators  by  a  pleaiitide  of  po«rr,U 
different  thing,  from  tlist  of  enrolling  only  those,  whom  oi4ir»l' 
created,  or  rejectii.i;  Ihem  for  a  char^  of  crimes,  whieh  had 
fhein  unwonhy  of  that  honour,  to  nhicti  they  bad  been  nwl  Ifi 
different  aulhorily.  For  the  iiurt  of  enrolling  or  atnkin»«utthti 
ofseiialors.,  wasall  Ihrtt  the  lem-or.  Ijurl  loiloiii  this  affair,  in  whichi^ 
were  siill  subject  to  tht  final  Judgment  nf  the  peojile,  and  iiiMt  «^ 
obitrnctedin  the  dischargeof  it,  by  any  of  the  triboocs. 
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P4RT    THE   SECOND. 


WHAT  I  have  hitherto  been  disputing  on  the  subject  of  the  Roniau 
8eoate»  wasdesigneHf  only  to  explain  the  method  of  creating  senators,  or 
/lUing  up  the  vacancies  of  that  body.  But  as  that  reaches  no  farther  than  to 
its  exterior  form,  so  the  reader  may  probably  wish,  that  before  I  dismiss 
the  argument,  I  ilould  introduce  him  likewise  intoth^  inside  of  it»  and 
give  him  a  view  of  their  manner  'of  proceeding  within  doors ;  which 
might  enable  him  to  form  a  more  adequate  idea  of  an  assembly  of  meu« 
which  was  unquestionably  the  noblest  and  most  august  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen  or  ever  will  see;  till  another  empire  arise,  as  widely  ex- 
tended, ^nd  as  wisely  conbtituted,  as  that  of  old  Rome. 

But  before  I  enter  into  a  description  of  the  forms  and  methods  of  pro* 
ceeding  in  the  Roman  senate,  I  think  it  necessary,  in  the  |irst  place,  to 
give  a  summary  account  of  their  power  and  jurisdiction,  in  order  to  shew 
what  a  share  they  really  had  in  the  administration  of  the  government, 
and  on  what  important  affairs  their  deliberations  were  employed. 


SECTION  I. 

Of  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  Senate. 

I  have  already  shewn,  how  by  (he  original  constitution  of  the  govern- 
meot,  even  under  the  kinjcs,  the  collective  body  of  the  people  was  the 
real  sovereign  of  Rome,  and  the  dernier  resort  in  all  cases.  But  their 
power,  thoiigh  supreme  and  final,  wais  yet  qualified  by  this  check,  that 
they  could  hot  regularly  enact  any  thing,  which  had  not  been  previously 
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considered,  and  approved  bjr  the  sc'nate.  Tiiiv  was  tbe  foaodatioa  oftbe 
sroatorian  power,  as  we  6nd  it  net  forth,  in  one  of  their  first  decrres,ooiiP 
cerniiigthe  choice  of  a  kirij;,  where  it  i*  declared,  that  an  election  mide 
by  the  people  should  be  ralid  ;  proTided,  that  it  was  naade  with  tbeao* 
thority  of  the  nenate :  and  not  only  in  thisca^e,  but  io  all  others,  tb€ 
same  rule  was  observed  for  many  ages:  aud  when  one  of  the  tnbuoe>, 
in  contempt  of  it,  veuturied  to  propound  a  law  to  the  people,  on  wbiLa 
thesenate  had  not  first  been  consulted,  alibis  colleagues  ioterpobed,  sad 
declared,  that  they  would  not  suffer  any  thing  to  be  ofiered  to  tbesaf- 
frage  of  the  citizens,  till  the  fathers  had  passed  a  judgment  upooit 
And  this  indeed  continued  to  be  the  general  way  of  proceeding,  iotil 
quiet  and  regular  times,  from  the  beginning  of  tbe  republic  to  theeod 
of  it:  and  the  constant  stile  of  the  old  writers,  in  their  accounts  of  the 
public  tranttactions,  is,  that  the  senate  voted  or  decreed,  and  the  people 
commanded  such  and  such  an  act. 

Since  nothing,  therefore,  which  related  to  the  government,  could  be 
brought  before  the  pepple,  till  it  had  been  examined  by  the  senate,  toos 
many  occasions,  where  secrecy  was  required,  and  where  the  deterniiua* 
tions  of  the  senate  were  ito  just  and  equitable,  that  the  consent  of  the 
people  might  be  presumed  and  taken  for  granted,  the  i^enate  would  na- 
turally omit  the  trouble  of  calling  them  from  their  private  affairs,  to  id 
unnecessary  attendance  on  the  public  ;  till  by  repeated  omiMionsof  tbii 
kind,  begun  at  first  in  trivial  matters,  and  proceeding  insen»ibly  to  moie 
serious,  they  acquired  9  special  jurisdiction  and  cognizance  in  many  points 
of  great  importance,  to  the  exclusion  even  of  the  people  ;  who  yet,  bj 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  eoverumeut,  had  the  absolute  domiaioa 
over  all  :  for  example, 

1.  They  assumed  to  themselves  tbe  guardianship  and  superintendeoce 
of  the  public  religion;  so  that  no  new  god  could  be  introduced,  nor 
altar  erected,  nor  the  Sibylline  bool(s  consulted,  without  their  express 
order. 

2.  They  held  it  as  their  prerogative,  to  settle  the  number  and  condi- 
tion of  the  foreign  provinces,  that  were  annually  absigned  to  the  msgit- 
trates,  and  to  declare,  which  of  them  should  be  consular  and  which  pre- 
torian  provinces. 

3.  They  had  the  distribution  of  the  public  treasure,  and  all  the 
expencei)  of  the  government ;  the  appointment  of  stipends  to  their  gene- 
rals, with  the  number  of  their  lieutenants  and  their  troops,  and  of  the 
provisions  and  clothing  of  their  armies. 

4.  They  nominated  all  ambassadors  sent  from  Rome,  out  of  their  own 
body,  and  received  and  dismissed  all  who  came  from  foreign  states,  with 

;  :•  such  answerH  tis  they  thought  proper. 

5.  They  had  the  ri^ht  of  decreeing  all  snpplications  or  public  thanksgiv- 
ings, for  victories  obtained,  and  of  conferring  the  honour  of  an  ovatiofi 
or  triumph,  with  the  title  of  emperor,  on  their  victorioua  generals. 
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^  .    6,  It  was  their  province,  to  enquire  into  public  crimes  or  treasons  either 
2   III  Rome,  or  the  other  parts  of  Italy ;  and  to  hear  and  determine  all  dis« 

•  putes  among  the  allied  and  dependent  cities. 

*  7-  They  exercised  a  power,  not  only  of  interpreting  the  laws,  hut  of 
c   absolving  men  from  the  obligation  of  thein,  and  even  of  abrogating 

them. 

8.  In  the  case  of  civil  di9seDsions  or  dangerous  tumults  within  the  city, 
they  could  arm  the  consuls  by  a  vote,  with  absolute  pow^r,  to  destroy 
and  put  to  death,  without  the  formality  of  a  trial,  all  such  citizens  as 
were  concerned  in  exciting  them. 

9*  They  had  a  power  to  prorogue  or  postpone  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  ;  to  decree  the  title  of  king,  to  any  prince  whom  they  pleased  ; 
thanks  and  praise,  to  those  who  had  deserved  them;  pardon  and  reward, 
to  enemies  or  the  dincovererb  of  any  treason  :  to  declare  any  one  an  ene- 
my by  a  vote  ;  nnd  to  prescribe  a  general  change  of  habit  to  the  city,  ia 
cases  of  any  imminent  dun^er  and  calamity. 

These  were  the  principal  articles,  in  which  the  senate  had  constautly 
exercised  a  jieculiar  juri>dictioi),  exclusive  of  the  people;  not  grounded 
on  any  t* xpress  law,  but  the  custom  only  and  practice  of  their  ancestors, 
derived  to  them  from  the  earliest  ages.  And  as  this  was  found,  by  long 
experiener,  to  be  the  most  useful  way  of  administering  the  public  affairs, 
and  the  most  conducive  to  the  general  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  city, 
so  it  was  suffered,  by  the  tacit  consent  of  the  people,  to  continue  in  the 
hands  of  the  senate,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  rather  than  of  right, 
and  counived  at,  rather  than  granted,  for  the  sake  of  the  common  good. 

But  uhcfneverany  bold  tribune,  or  factious  magistrate,  uot  content 
with  the  honors  of  the  city  in  the  usual  forms,  nor  with  such  as  the 
senate  was  disposed  to  confer  upon  him,  chose  to  apply  to  the  people 
.  for  some  extraordinary  grant  of  them,  the  citizens  were  frequently 
induced,  by  the  artifices  of  such  leaders,  to  seize  into  their  own  hands 
several  branches  of  that  jurisdiction,  which  I  have  been  describing,  and 
which  had  always  been  administered  before  by  the, senate.  And  after 
this  method  was  6Dce  introduced  and  found  to  be  effectual,  it  became 
by  degrees  the  common  recourse  of  all,  who,  for  the  advancement  of 
their  private  ambition,  affected  the  cliaracter  of  popularity ;  and  was 
pushed  so  far  at  last,  as  to  deprive  the  senate,  in  effect,  of  all  its  power 
and  influence  in  theittate. 

For  in  the  6rst  place,  the  tribunts  soon  snatched  from  them  that 
original  right,  which  they  had  enjoyed  from  the  very  foundation  of  the 
city,  of  being  the  authors  or  first  movers  of  every  thing,  which  was  to  be 
enacted  by  the  people  ;  and  excluded  them  from  any  share  or  influence 
in  the  assemblies  of  their  tribes  :  and  though  in  the  other  assemblies  of 
the  curiae  and  the  centuries,  they  seemed  to  have  reserved  to  them  their 
ancient  right,  yet  it  was  reduced  to  a  mere  form,  without  any  real  force: 
for  instead  of  being,  what  they  had  always  been,  the  authors  of  each 
particular  act  that  wm  to  be  proposed  to  the  people's  deliberation,  they 


and  •"h»tv»er  (houM  be  dett^rrained  in  it.  «v«ii  beforv  tba  pn^kk 
(irocecileil  lu  itiiy  role:  and  C.  G»r«hu*  Hflrrxkrds,  in  fii>  f.iiD*«l 
bunate,  ii-*«l  !•  boHol.  thul  he  had  dcmoli-lu-d  thr  ■'dri*  «1  i^e^t 
trtntrrnrini;  to  the  ertunttiMn ord^ r,  ihe  riicht  of  jirdmtorv  in»tlal| 
ntX  callus,  which  ih*  troatv  hHil  posirsard  from  tht-  lime  «rihek>M| 
But  DO  mail  vvrt  jniiilled  theiT  aulhoriiy  more  <njru\y,  at  r^arf 
»ol««,a»  J.  r»iur:  who,  imn«d  of  fxperting  from  ihe  >#nit..a< 
practice  Ihu)  ilwuyK  bnn,  Iha  uitrgnin«»t  uT  a  pmvrncial  f(<nm»»Mi 
the  eapiralicm  of  hi*  loo.uUhip,  appticJ  himself  direrti}  U  the  pi^ 
Rnd  by  the  hrip  of  the  tribune  Vaiiniua,  procareJ  frocn  then  alia,! 
whkh  the  prnvincea  of  III)  ricuiu  and  the  Cisatpine  Oaat  ««r*cBabi 
nfao  him  !or  ihe  term  of  firr  year*,  iifilh  a  large  ■tifx'iatiiwut  af  m* 
nnd  troo|n  ;  ahich  co  ahoc&ad  the  avnikte.  anti  wna  tbout;ht  m  M\ 
lUeir  nulhority,  that  leal  it  aliould  becoine  ■  (-T^^cdsoi  by  bnnifrpMi 
they  Ihouglil  fit,  of  their  n»n  accord,  ton.ld  In  the  two  pr..viii«>iM 
gmnted  tn  him,  itiegovrrninenlalMi  of  ihe  Triinsuliiine  Gaol  atUI 
waa  undemnud  atttt  to  detire,  (hat  tliey  mi^ht  |>r«*t-nt  bin  froaiJ^ 
•  aee^nd  )y.(»lico(i-'n  to  the  people.  It  waa  in  tbeaedayaef  brte^ 
viok'nce.  promoted  by  CRiar^  Jii  llie  lir»t  trtttiueirwte.  ihaia  fMl^t 
coniul,  Gal>imuH,  in  a  public  Rprecb  to  (he  peop|«.,  Irjd  iht  T»ailai>> 
declare,  that  men  -ere  mratakrn,  if  lb«y  ioiHgin.d  that  the  «ukU 
then  any  kliare  of  power  or  infloen.c  iti  the  repabUc.  BoiioiUte 
insult*  on  the  authority  of  the  aenate.  thoogh  the  hoD<»t  of  illiri 
loudly  inveighed  a  gain -t  them,  anil  del  etted  the  aatlior*  of  thftt.aB 
ofrfangerons  v.e«.,  who  »V«'* '°  l'"*"^"  '>>»t  lhrr»ioned  ihe  Ir.r 
tbe  city ;  yet  none  e*er  pretended  la  »ay,  thirt  ibe  aeia  ihetatelMv 
illegal ;  or  that  tlie  people  had  (lot  a  clear  ri^ht,  by  the  very  con-i.ii"* 
of  tite  republic,  to  command  and  enact  whattvef  they  judged  fiiwft 


0/lhe  rijjht  and  manner  of  summoning  or  ea/ltng  t/ie  jteaafr  (o;('f^ 

THE   right   of  conTokirt);     llie   senate  on    all  occanioos  btlwP'' 
cour»e  to   the  cnn-ills,  as  ihe  supreme  inaiiistrHtesof  ihe  cily:  ilt); 

their  absence  detoUeif  regularly  to  the  next  inu^istrates  iii  di-iu;." 
pretors,  and  the  tribune?.  But  tlieee  last,  aa  I  huve  eltewhcic  ol'^'^' 
by  virtue  of  llieir  office,  cUitned  >ind  exercised  a  pn»tr  (.fsuinm"-- 
the  senate  at  any  time,  whenever  the  aftairs  of  the  people  rcno:"^'' 
thooph  Ihe  coiisnU  Ihtmselvcii  nerein  the  city.  ^'el,  out  oMtfi^ 
to  the  con=ul«r  aulhorily,  the  senate  was  but  rarely  culled  *\'t'^''^ 
were  abroad,  unless  in  cabes  of  sudden  cmertjeriey,  which  reqciirtdi* 


^ 
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In  [the  early  ages  of  the  republic,  when  the  precincts  of  the  city  were 
Bomll,  the  senators  were  personally  Bunimoned  by  an  apparitor :  and 
sometimes  by  a  public  crier,  when  their  afiPairs  required  an  immediate 
dis|)atch.  But  the.  usual  way  of  calling  them,  in  later  days,  was  by  au 
edict,  appointing  the  time  and  place,  and  pubiishtd  several  days  before, 
th;il  the  notice  might  be  more  public.  ThtbC  edu  ts  were  commonly 
understood  to  reach  no  farther  than  to  those  who  were  resicleut  in  Home, 
or  near  it ;  yet  when  any  extraordinary  affair  was  in  ui^iiaiion,  they  seeiu 
to  have  been  published  also  in  the  other  cities  of  It^ly.  itauy  senator 
refused  or  neglected  to  obey  this  summons,  the  consul  could  oblige 
him  to  give  surety,  for  the  {layment  of  a  certain  fine,  if  the  reasons  of  bit 
absence  should  not  be  allowed.  But  from  sixty  years  of  age,  they  were 
not  liable  to  that  penalty,  nor  obliged  to  any  attendance  but  what  was 
voluntary.  In  aucient  times,  as  Valerius  writer,  '*the  senators  were  so 
▼igilant  aod  attentive  to  the  care  of  the  public,  that  without  waiting  for 
aa  edict,  they  used  to  meet  constantly  of  themselves,  in  a  certain  portico, 
adjoining  to  the  senate  house,  whence  they  could  presently  be  called 
into  it,  as  soon  as  the  consul  came ;  esteeming  it  scarce  worthy  of  praise, 
to  perform  their  duty  to  their  couutry  by  commatid  only,  aud  not  of 
their  owa  accord. 


SECTION   III. 
Of  the  place  in  which  the  senate  used  to  meet. 

Tlie  senate  could  tiot  regularly  He  afttemhled  in  any  private  or  pro- 
fane place ;  hut  always  in  one  set  apart,  and  solemnly  consecrated  to' 
that  use,  by  the  rites  of  augur}'.  There  were  several  of  these  in  ilifferent 
partfi  of  the  city,  which  are  mentioned  occasionally  hy  the  old  writers,  aa- 
places  ill  which  the  senate  usually  met ;  as  they  happened  to  be  ap^ 
pointed  by  different  consuls,  agreeably  either  to  their  own  particular^ 
convenience,  or  to  that  of  the  senate  in  general,  or  to  the  nature  of  the 
business,  which  was  to  be  tninsacted.  These  senate  houses  were  colled 
curiae,  as  the  curia  Calahra,  said  to  be  built  hy  Uomulus  ;  the  curia 
Hostilia,  by  Tullus  Hostilius;  and  the  curia  Pompcia,  by  Pompcy  the 
Great. 

But  the  meetings  of  the  senate  were  more  commonly  held  in  certain 
temples  dedicated  to  particular  deities,  as  in  that  of  Jupit**r,  Apollo, 
Mars,  Vulcan,  Castor,  Bel lona  ;  of  ^oncord.  Faith,  Virtue,  the  Earth, 
Ice.  For  we  find  all  these  particularly  celebrated  by  the  ancients,  as 
places  where  the  senate  was  frequently  assembled  ;  all  which  had  altars 
and  images  erected  in  them,  for  the  peculiar  worship  of  those  deities, 
whose  names  they  bore :  yet  these  temples,  on  account  of  the  use,  which* 
the  senate  made  of  them,  were  called  likewise  curts,  as  well  as  the  pro«« 
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per  cunte  or  senate  houses,  on  account  of  their  ftolemB  dcdiciAtioii,  are 
freqaently  called  temples:  for  the  word  temple,  iu  its  priiAary  tense, 
sigDified  nothing  more,  than  a  place  set  apart,  and  conaecrated  by  the 
iogurs ;  whet^er  inclosed  or  open ;  in  the  city,  or  in  the  fields.  Agrepsblj 
to  which  not><>Q,  the  senate  used  to  meet  on  some  occaatons  in  the  o{m 
air  ;  and  especially  w)ienever  a  report  was  made  to  theiu  to  form,  that  an 
ox  had  spoken :  v^liich  prodig}*  as  Pliny  tells  us,  was  commou  io  the  ear- 
lier a  gen. 

The  view  of  the  government,  io  appropriating  these  temples  to  the  om 
of  the  senate,  was»  to  imprint  the  more  strongly  on  the  minds  of  its  men 
bers,  the  obligation  of  acting  justly  and  religiously,  frbm  the  sanctity  o 
the  place,  and  the  presence,  us  it  were,  of  th^ir  gods.  Thus  one  of  tbi 
censorti  removed  the  statue  of  Concord,  from  a  part  of  the  city,  in  whid 
it  was  6rst  erected,  into  the  senate  house,  which  he  dedicated  to  t ha 
goddesH  ;  imagining,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  that  he  should  Laniah  atf  love  o 
dissfiisioii,  from  that  seat  and  tempie  of  the  public  council,  which  1m 
had  devoted  by  that  means  to  the  religion  of  concord.  The  case  wsi 
the  same  with  the  temples  of  the  other  goddesses,  ia  which  tbeseniiti 
often  met ;  of  Belloiia,  Faith,  Virtue,  Honour;  that  the  very  place 
might  admonish  them  of  the  reverence  due  to  those  particular  vjrtaes, 
which  their  ancestors  hud  deified  for  the  sake  of  their  excellence :  and  it 
was  to  strengthen  this  principle  and  sense  of  religion  in  them,  that  Aa* 
gustus  afterwards  enjoined,  that  every  senator,  before  he  sat  down  in  bis 
place,  should  supplicate  that  god,  in  whose  temple  they  were  assembled, 
with  incense  and  wine. 

The  senate,  on  two  special  occasions,  was  always  held  without  the  gates 

of  Uoni",  either  in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  or  of  Apollo.       Jst,  For  the 

J  reception  of  foreign  amUassadors;  and  especially  of  those,  who  caav 

i  from  enemies,  who  were  not  permitted  tq  eoter  the  city*     ^ly.  To  :;tit 

uudience  and  transact  business  with  their  own  geueraja,  vpho  were  never 
allowed  to  come  within  the  walls,  as  loogaa  their  commisaiou  subsisted, 
and  tliey  had  the  actual  command  of  an  army. 


SECTION  IV. 

0/  the  time  when  the  senate  mi^ht  legally  be  assembled. 

Paullus  Manutiufi  is  of  opinion,  that  there  were  certaiu  dayn,  on  abtcli 
the  senate  might  regularly  be  asseivbled«  and  others,  on  which  it  caald 
HOt :  and  that  these  last  were  called  comitiul  days,  miid  marked  oodcr 
that  name  iu  t'ne  calenders,  as  days  wholly  destined  auU  set  apart  by  Uw, 
£or  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  Hut  Sigonius  contends,  that  the  sentts 
might  meet  on  any  of  those  duys^  unless  when  the  people  were  actotllr 
assembled,  and  transacting  business  on  them :  iu  proof  of  which,  W 
bring:»  keverul  tebtlmouies  from  the  old  writers,  wiiereia  the  senate  ii 
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said  to  have  been  held,  not  only  on  those  dayii,  which  are  marked  in  the 
fa^ti,  ascomitial ;  but  on  those  aUo,  on  which  the  people  had  been  ac- 
tually asseinbled,  but  after  their  asfemblies  were  dismissed.  He  oh* 
serves  likewise,  that  the  number  of  comitial  days,  as  they  are  marked io 
the  calendars,  amount  in  all  to  two  hundred  :  which  makes  it  scarce  ere- 
dible,  that  either  the  aifairs  of  the  people  should  necess»irily  employ,  so 
many  days,  or  that  the  senate  should  bv  precluded  from  the  use  of  so 
many  in  each  year;  from  all  which  he  infers,  that  the  title  of  comitial 
df  noted  such  days  only,  on  which  the  people  might  b^  legally  assembled^ 
bot  suchy  on  which  they  were  of  course  to  be  assembled. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  thisy  that  though  the  days  called 
comitial  were  regularly  destined  to  the  assemblies  of  the  people  ;  yet 
the  senate  also  might  not  only  be  convened  on  the  same,  after  the  popa« 
lar  assembhes  were  dissolved ,  but  had  the  power,  likewise,  whenever  thejr- 
fouud  it  expedient,  to  supersede  and  postpone  the  assemblies  of  the  peo- 
pic  to  another  day  ;  and,  by  a  particular  decree,  to  authorise  their  owQ 
meetings  upon  them,  for  the  dispatch  of  some  importaat  affair  thereiQ 
specideil. 

The  senate  met  always  of  course  on  the  first  of  Jflnuary,  for  the  inaa* 
guration  of  the  new  consuls,  who  entered  into  their  ofBee  on  that  day : 
and  there  are  instances,  in  the  ancieut  writers,  of  its  being  af  sera  bled  on 
every  other  day,  except  one  or  two,  till  after  the  15th  of  the  same  month ; 
the  latter  part  of  which  was  probably  assigned  to  the  assemblies  of  the 
people.  The  month  of  February,  generally  speaking,  was  reserved  en* 
tire,  by  old  custom,  to  the  senate,  for  the  particular  purpose  of  giving 
audience  to  foreign  ambassadors.  But  in  all  months,  universally,  there 
were  three  days  which  seem  to  have  been  more  especially  destined  to 
the  senate,  the  Kalends,  Nones,  and  Ides,  from  the  frequent  examples 
found  in  history,  of  its  being  convened  on  those  days.  But  Augustot 
afterwards  enacted,  that  the  senate  should  not  meet  regularly,  or  of 
cottrae,  except  on  two  days  only  in  each  month,  the  Kalends  and  Ides. 
The  senate  was  seldom  or  never  held  on  public  festivals,  which  were  de- 
dicated to  shews  and  sports.  In  the  month  of  December,  in  which  the 
Saturnalia  were  celebrated  for  several  days  succe>bively,  Cicero  giving 
an  account  of  the  debates  of  the. senate,  when  two  hundred  members 
were  present,  calls  it  a  fuller  ipeeting  than  he  thought  it  possibly  to  have 
been,  when  the  holidays  were  commencing. 

On  their  days  of  meeting,  they  eould  not  enter  upon  any  businese 
before  the  sun  was  risen  ;  nor  finish  any  after  it  was  set.  Every  things 
transacted  by  them,  eitlier  before  or  after  that  time,  was  null  and  void, 
and  the  author  of  it  liable  to  censure :  whence  it  became  a  standing 
role,  that  nothing  new  should  be  moved  lifter  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Cicero  therefore  reflects  op  certain  decrees,  procured  by  Antony 
in  his  consolsbip,  as  being  made  too  late  in  the  evening  to  have  any 
aothority. 
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SECTION  V. 


Of  the  different  ranks  and  orders  of  men  in  the  senaie,  and  fif  tht  mi* 

thod  observtd  in  their  deHberaiiams. 

THE  senate,  as  I  have  shewn  above,  was  composed  of  all  the  prio* 
cipal  mugUtrates  of  the  city,  and  of  all  who  had  borne  the  same  officet 
before  th^^m;  and  consisted,  therefore,  "of  several  degrees  and  orders  of 
men,  who  had  each  a  different  rank  in  it,  according  to  the  dignity  of 
the  character  which  he  sustained  in  the  republic. 

At  the  head  of  it  sat  the  two  consuls  in  chaint  of  state  ;  raised,  as  we 
nay  ima«>;ine,  by  a  few  steps,  above  the  leyel  of  the  other  benchei^;  oat 
of  respect  to  whose  supreme  dignity,  the  whole  assembly  used  to  pay 
the  coinpiiinent  of  rising  up  from  their  seats,  as  soon  as  they  entered 
into  the  senate  house.  Manutius  thinks*,  that  the  other  magistrates  sat 
next  to  the  consular  chair,  each  accordin<jr  to  his  rank  :  the  pretors,  ceii« 
sors,  edilns,  tribunes,  questors.  But  that  opinion  is  grounded  oolyoa 
conjecture;  since  none  of  the  ancients  have  left  us  any  account  of  their 
manner  of  sitting.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  all  the  private  sena- 
tors sat  un  different  benches,  and  in  a  different  order  of  precedency*  ^- 
cording  to  the  dignity  of  the  magistracies  which  they  had  severally  borne. 
First  the  consulars,  then  the  pretorians,  ediiitians,  tribunitians,  and 
questorians  :  in  which  order,  and  by  which  titles,  they  are  all  enainer« 
at ed  l>v  Cicero.  And  us  this  was  their  order  in  sitting-,  so  it  was  thf 
same  uKo  in  delivering  their  opinions,  when  it  came  to  their  turn. 

But  besides  these  several  orders,  of  which  the  senate  was  composed, 
there  was  one  member  of  it  distinguished  alwayN  from  the  rest,  by  the 
title  of  Prince  of  the  Senate  :  which  distinction  had  been  kept  up  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  republic,  to  preserve  the  shadow  of  that  origi- 
i  ual  form  established  by  their  founder,  Romulus;   by  which  he  reserved 

i  to  himself  the  nomination  of  the  6rst  or  principal  seiiator,  who,  in  the 

I  absence  of  the   king,  was  to  preside  in  that  assembly.     This  title  was 

!  given,  of  course,  to  that  person  whose  name  was  called  over  the  first  io 

.  the  roll  of  the  senate,  whenever  it  was  renewed  by  the  ceosors.     He  was 

always  one  of  consular  and  censorian  dignity,  and  generally  one  of  the 
most  eminent  for  proiiity  and  wisdom  :  and  the  title  itself  was  so  highly 
resf»ectecl,  that  lu;  who  bore  it  wan  constantly  called  by  it,  preferably  to 
th  it  of  any  other  dignity  with  which  he  might  happen  to  be  invested. 
Yet  there  \% ere  no  peculiar  rights  annexed  to  this  title,  nor  an v  other 
ar)vantHi>e,  except  an  accession  of  authority  from  the  notion,  which  it 
would  nHtnrally  imf)rint,  of  a  superior  merit  in  those  who  bore  it. 

Till'  senate  being  assembled,  the  consuls,  or  the  next  magistrate,  hj 
whose  authority  they  were  summoned,  having  first  taken  the  auspices, 
and  performed  the  usual  ofhce  of  religion,  by  sacriOce  and  prayer,  used 
to  oi^dii  to  them  the  reasons  of  their  being  called  together,  and  propose 
the'  subject  of  that  day's  deliberation ;  io  which  all  thiiigt  divine^  or  rf« 
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latiDg  t«  the  worship  of  the  gods,  were  dispatched  preferably  to  any 
other  business.  When  the  consul  had  moved  any  point,  with  intent  to 
have  it  debated  and  carried  into  a  decree,  and  had  spoken  upon  it  him- 
self as  long  aK  he  thought  proper,  he  proceeded  to  ask  the  opinions  of 
the  other  senators  severally  by  name,  and  in  their  proper  order;  begin- 
niog  alwdVH  with  the  consuUrs,  and  going  on  to  the  pretorians,  &c.  It 
was  the  practice  originally  to  ask  the  prince  of  the  senate  the  first ;  but 
that  was  t^oon  laid  asid*?,  r.nd  the  complime&t  transferred  to  any  other 
ancient  consular,  distinguished  by  his  integrity  and  su[>erior  abilities; 
till,  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic,  it  became  an  established  custom 
to  pay  that  respect  to  relatiouK,  or  particular  friends;  or  to  those  who 
were  likely  to  give  an  opinion  the  most  favourable  to  their  own  views 
and  sentiments  on  the  question  proposed.  But  whatever  order  the  con* 
ftuls  observed  in  asking  opinions  on  the  first  of  January,  when  they  en- 
tered into  their  ofBce,  they  generally  pursued  the  same  through  the  rest 
of  the  year.  J.  Caesar  indeed  broke  through  this  rule  :  for  though  he 
had  asked  Crassus  the  first  from  the  beginning  of  his  consulship,  yet 
upon  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Pompey,  he  gave  that  priority 
to  his  son-in-law ;  for  which^  however,  he  made  an  apology  to  the 
senate. 

This  honour,  of  being  asked  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  prefer- 
ably to  all  others  of  the  same  rank,  though  of  superior  age  or  nobility, 
seems  to  have  been  seldom  carried  further  tha^n  to  four  or  five  distin- 
guished persons  of  consular  dignity  ;  and  the  rest  were  afterwards  asked 
according  to  their  seniority  :  and  this  method,  as  I  have  said,  was  ob- 
served generally  through  the  year,  till  the  election  of  the  future  consuls, 
which  was  commonly  held,  about  the  month  of  August;  from,  which 
time  it  was  the  constant  custom  to  ask  the  opinions  of  the  consuls-elect 
preferably  to  all  others,  till  they  entered  into  their  office,  un  the  first- 
of  January  following. 

As  the  senators  then  were  personally  called  upon  to  deliver  their  opi- 
nions, according  to  their  rank,  so  none  were  allowed  to  speak  till  it 
came  to  their  turn,  excepting  the  magistrates ;  who  seem  to  have  had  a 
right  of  speaking  on  all  occasions,  whenever  they  thought  fit,  and  for 
that  rea:ton,  perhaps,  were  not  particularly  asked  or  called  upon  by  the 
consuls.  Cicero,  indeed,  on  a  certain  occasion,  says,  that  he  was  asked 
first  of  all  the  private  senators;  which  implies,  that  some  of  the  magis- 
trates had  l>een  asked  before  him  :  but  they  were  then  asked  by  a  tribune 
of  the  people,  by  whom  that  meeting  had  been  summoned,  and  who 
would  naturally  give  that  preference  to  the  suj^erior  magistrates,  who 
then  happened  to  be  present :  but  I  have  never  observed,  that  a  consul 
asked  any  one  the  first  but  a  consular  senator,  or  the  consuls  elect. 

Though  every  senator  was  obliged  to  declare  his  opinion,  when  he 
was  asked  by  the  consul,  yet  he  was  not  confined  to  the  single  point 
tlien  under  debate,  but  might  lanncb  out  iuto  any  other  subject  what- 
foertTf  And  barango^  upon  it  at  long  as  he  pleased.    And  though  he 
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ic  ■■'«.tit*^  on.y  Co  auocner'*  oot&.oa,   he  C'^utiQac-d 
Sere-a*  -iilferenC  Bi'iti«*i!*    ox.^'.C  De  in«if,    c-.J    di 

^  aar  ^ia<N[i^«»  of  ;aportJace  •&-  esy<-.trO  *»r  d^^irt-ci, 

ijii  oini::e«i  :a  jman*--  'f  were  u:.wi;i..^jf    t-::  iiriii*^ 
ttMikki  '-ir  L.r  wr  .*:«-.  -y  b  w"  of  irr'-nt.  c  -^'no'ir,    tf 

prott'^'-iai:    r.  -vni*  -•sii:.;^:  '.r.trir  •«!»..      .:*  ^jjv  opiuidu, 

VM  MT.  ^•'.^  'cw  ifri.f"*'.  act  to  ir.clurie   ■    rtraj    diyi 

»  <ii   w.'  V.  t:  ^'•r    r>-  jo»-rj'.r*i.  ar.u  a'.ner»    rejecttd,    i 

qii:r'-  i.ia:  t  m  ^'  :  "le  -^  ■.  i— :,  a'.  !  aomeciiut-a  bv  a  c 
a«k«iriOi  .  *a.::  .(7  '^oi  Jj.Tuie*diriue.  Or  iK  iti  the  i 
fr^^fit  ."  '.;•■:"•  riiftti  b«^"  n^-r-H.  ^iid  r«jfi  »uj>porte 
iSt-  ir-.t'  >-•.  •  .t;  .:•  i;*  ;  .  ri  r\w  ctr.sv  ot  ir,  uscni  Co  n 
T.1^  sc.tHte  .L.  jnt  pas-  i  -.'fitr  *riianir«;)y  ujiOii  encii  :  b 
wilftt  pr-^m.rr  ''i;  Cmj^.C  D'  lu  trul  ot/liiioii  which 
aid  ViSi^:  ir.«%  e^t".  '>Uii'pres9«!^  sucu  of  ihccu  as  hr  h 
In  r*«#^,  hriwever,  »n«f-«f  tncre  jppeartcl  to  b«f  no  di 
tfton,  ri^ r^«ni  were  iox«*tiint^  made,  wilhout  aur  ol 
nr  ti^l.wer^ii  i:pon  th^na. 

Wrt«^n  anr  qar«tioa  w«>  put  tn  tbe  rote,  it  wa&  det< 
a  ditMion,  or  scparatioo  oi  the  opposite  partlira  to  dif 
%tmnt^  h'fijtr  ;  the  coo-ai  or  ure^idmg  magidtrate  havii 
fnr  It  in  thi-  form,  L«t  tho»e.  who  are  of  >uoh  an  opi 
tkat  hu\f!  I  thoH",  who  ti^iok  dUrnsntiy,  to  thi>.  \Vii 
thr ID  approved,  «•«  drawn  up  iuto  a  d'Tree,  which  ^ 
ct-tvcH  III  arird*  prepared  aod  dictated  by  the  tir«t  mo7< 
or  the  prinrirtal  speaker  in  favour  of  it;  who,  afler  he 
it,  ahH*  he   thought  tuflBcieut  to  recoiumeiid  it    to  tl 

rv%n/*lii/i«R  Vitm.    kfif^fh    Hv  AiimiTiinty  nn  hi*  miiiiiran   \w%    • 
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mons  was,  that  any  magistrate  might  inhibit  the  acts  of  hit  equal,  or 
inferior;  but  the  tribunes  had  the  sole  prerot^tive  of  cuntroUin^  the  act* 
of  every  o'lcr  magistrate,  yet  could  not  be  controlled  themselves  by  any. 
But  in  a!!  cases  where  tiie  determinations  of  the  senate  were  overruled 
by  the  negative  of  a  tribune,  of  which  there  are  numberless  instances, 
if  the  senate  was  unanimous,  or  generally  inclined  to  the  decree  80  inhi* 
bited,  they  usually  paxsed  a  vote  to  the  same  purpof^e,  and  in  the  same 
words;  which,  instead  of  a  decree,  was  culled  an  authority  of  the  se^ 
naitt  and  was  entered  into  their  journals;  yet  had  no  other  force,  than 
to  testify  the  judgment  of  the  senate  on  that  particular  question,  and  to 
throw  the  odium  of  obstructing  an  useful  act  on  the  tribune  who  had 
biodered  it.  And  in  order  to  deter  uny  magistrate  from  acting  so  fi*c- 
liously  and  arbitrarily  in  i^atierb  of  importance,  they  often  made  it  purt 
•f  the  decree  which  they  were  going  to  enact,  that  if  any  one  attem^Xrd 
to  obstruct  it,  he  should  be  deemed  to  act  against  the  interest  of  the  r«*^ 
public.  Yet  this  clause  had  seldom  any  effect  on  the  hardy  tribune^, 
who  used  to  apjily  their  negative  in  djtftijoc^  of  it  as  freely  as  on  any 
•ther  more  indifferent  occasion* 

But  the  private  senators  also,  and  especially  the  factious,  and  leaders 
•f  parties,  had  several  arts  of  obstructing  or  postponing  a  decree.  Some* 
times  they  alleged  scruples  of  religion;  that  ihe  auspices  were  not  fa- 
vpurable,  or  not  rightly  taken  ;  which,  if  confirmed  by  the  augurs,  put 
a  stop  to  the  business  for  that  day.  At  other  times,  they  urged  some 
pretended  admonition  from  the  Sibylline  books,  which  were  then  to  be 
consulted  and  interpreted  to  a  sense  that  served  their  purpt)se.  But 
the  most  common  method  was,  to  waste  the  day,  by  speaking  for  two  or 
three  hours  successively,  so  as  to  leave  no  time  to  finish  the  aiftiir  that 
meeting ;  of  which  we  Hod  many  examples  in  the  old  writers  :  yet  wiien 
some  of  the  more  turbulent  magistrates  were  grossly  abusing  this  ri^ht, 
against  the  general  inclination  of  the  assembly,  the  senators  were  sonic* 
times  so  impatient  as  to  silence  them,  as  it  were,  by  force,  and  to  distMrb 
them  in  such  a  manner,  by  their  clamour  and  hissing,  as  to  oblige  th««A 
to  desist. 

It  seems  probable,  that  a  certain  number  of  senators  was  required  by 
law,  as  necessary  to  legitimate  any  act,  and  give  force  to  a  decree.  For 
it  was  objected  sometimes  to  the  consuls,  that  they  had  procured  decrees 
surreptitiously,  and  by  stealth,  as  it  were,  from  an  house  not  sufficiently 
full :  and  we  find  business  also  postponed  by  the  senate,  for  the  want  of 
a  competent  number :  so  that  when  anv  senator,  in  a  thin  house,  hud  a 
mind  to  put  a  stop  to  their  proceedings,  he  used  to  call  out  to  the  coohul 
to  number  the  senate.  Vet  there  is  no  certain  number  specified  by  any 
of  the  old  writers,  except  in  one  or  two  particular  cases*  For  example ; 
when  th^  Bacchanalian  rites  were  prohibited  in  Rome,  it  was  decreed, 
that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  U!»e  them,  without  a  S|)ecial  licence 
granted  for  that  purpose  by  the  senate,  when  an  hundred  members  were 
present:  and  this  pA'haps  was  the  proper  number  required  at  that  time 
iu  all  casesf  when  the  seuate  consisted  of  three  huodred.      But  about  a 
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(Dcmiseil  to  five  hnudmit  CCwb*- 
■pff  •  In*,  thnt  tfai!  >f  uaiK  Wwuld  DM 
rum  Uie  uhli);atinu  of  ibtf  !■*•,  nabM 


eentnrjr  aner,  *haii  u»  nambrr 
Unt,  a  tnbunr  of  the  proptr,  pt 
KaTf  ■  {inwrt  nf  4ll1M>lvil>^  Hiiy  •< 
ttro  llUiiiltril  vcMnlor*  vtrrv  pfC- 

Thr  rtrfT»e«..flhif  trnalr  i»»r»  nvnoK)-  poWithod,  nifi  n|>«ulf  n-iille 
tfaa  pmpir,  Hinit  Nfivr  ihcy  wvn-  |Mi>*nl ;  aiKl  «(■  ■ulheiilic  ci>|n  nf  Unt 
wnnlvajiitcpoaili-d  in  ihv  (lablii^  iTCaiuir  ••(  Ute  nly.  or  <>ll»rf«t>c Ikj 
liWK  not '.'oiuHlrtTki  a*  Ii-kkI  or  valid.  WImu  ilir  tiuBiiipaa  uf  the  ^ 
«H  BuixliMl.  iIwcq(i*uI,  t>r  ulhrr  mapitntc,  by  whviii  lh«  tn^atvU 
bwo  calM  ti><(«thi-i',  u>mI  ci  <li>aii«a  them  fitli  ihn«  oords,  Putbcn,  [ 
h«»e  na  rarlherncrawcm  lixlotitin  you  ;  itr,  iiobocly  rUlaiua  j(ki. 

Aa  lo  thr  t»rvi^  r>l' theae  dccft'M,  it  i*  difficult  lo  d«^>ic  |iic«i>cl]r  >kl 
it  mat.  Il  If  (vtiuin,  that  ihry  were  nut  L'ciU>uli;r««l  ■•  lawtt,  but  >aia  H 
ita«cb«pu  ilrtifriird,  ori|cin«lly,  a*  tlir  k'Ui""' ""'''  fw  t"<^(""»o'}'  >l«t>l* 
a  law,  with  a  «ort  of  proviiiuiiul  furcr,  till  H  law  of  the  luitne  teuw  Hboald 
b«  Hiacledin  fona  by  the  itcuplp:  for  in  ad  aKcaurthercftubUr,  on  It* 
«a«EV«rniade,  but  by  lh«!;MD'nil  auflTragE  «f  the  p««t>ltf.  'I'Ik:  ilcmn 
aftheaenwte  rrUlvri  chiaA;  to  the  exrculivv  pirt  vf  iW  t^oiriamritt ; 
1q  ihv  aa^ignmrut  uf  provKumlo  ifieir  fuiiK)>^''-'*>  *"^'  of  iJipuidt  In 
their  Reiiernli.  oith  ihe  niiRibet  of  thvir  ••'idler* ;  und  td  fell  otTwinaal 
and  iu''>driiial  matter*,  that  *«r«  not  proridcil  fur  by  the  I«w»,  aoJ  it- 
quired  sixur  prexent  rcv-ulaiiou:  >o  tlut  for  the  mn>>t  |Mtrt,  th«]  ia««r 
butttfa  leiDpnrafy  nMDrc,  nvr  of  tbrct:  any  luii|;er  than  iti«  iiaiiicatu 
MCaaionaaubaittlwd,  to  which  they  hini  hreu  ap^lird. 

But  tbougt)  tlicy  i>er«  nol,  Mnctly  »pi-ak>o|^>  Inwo;  jpt  they  'trr 
undenlOoH  al*aj>  lo  have  a  biiniinj;  force  ;  and  wvrc  K*^iirrBll)  i>WjTii 
alid  •iib<nitt«<l  tu  by  all  nrilen,  itU  ibry  wvr«  amiallcri  Ifj  tcoic  oinrt 
JgCtW.of  nvcrrsM  hy  Mine  law.  Vfl  thi*  tl«rrr(ncc  (o  ihvin.  h  I  hait 
tiffnilicd abova,  wacnwiug  falli«r  in  cuatum.  ami  a  gcnerbl  nvermceof 
tbecity  for  the  authnriiy  of  that  aupieme  rouiicil,  tli^n  lo  any  >cal  obti- 
gatiou  derJvril  fniin  the  coiiiUtulioa  of  llie  goveiuifiriil.  For  i,.  thr 
«arly  age*,  upon  a  dUpntv  conOrrniii);  a  partirular  rftrvrer,  ne  find  0" 
ContuU,  «rlir>  were  >.liiirt:H  wiih  llie  e^n-uliiin  otii,  rtliisir.i^  toei  f.^Mr  n, 
becau«eit  wa:)  made  by  their  predecei-w>rs;  allrgiiitr,  that  the  tkrreev  oi 
the  aenate  runlmued  only  in  fofe  for  oiieyeiir ;  or  dnriiig  I  lie  matiirtr.^r'y 
of  thote,  by  nhoni  they  wert  uia'l"'.  And  Cicero  iikewistr,  h  heii  ilsentJ 
thecaufe  of  a  client,  whom  lie  wai  defciiriiujr.  lo  treat  a  drcree  <j.'  l^e 
kenate  fith  ili);hl,  deuUired  i(  to  bt^  of  no  etiecl,  liccause  it  h»(l  uticr 
been  offered  to  ihe  people,  to  be  •mi acted  inlou  law.  la  botii  which  ia>r'. 
though  th«  contjtils  and  Cicero  sHid  nothing,  but  what  ^as  u^retuhlt:  U 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  yet  th*^y  auid  it  perhaps  more  (tri>ik|;ly  au<*  pt> 
retnptorily,  tliun  they  would  otlierwise  have  done,  furlhe  sake  of  u  priinir 
intcreat:  the  coiiculs,  to  save  ilieini'elveH  the  truubte  of  execiUin;.-  a<Il^- 
agr«eabte  act;  and  Cicero,  to  do  a  preoeiit  sFrvice  to  a  clitiit,  nhu  »»3  u 
in  i^eat  dani^er  and  di«tre>^.  But  on  hII  occasionti,  indeed,  the  priii(.i)j*i 
magislrateii,  both  ^it  home  >iiiit  ulfro.iil,  seem  to  have  paid  mare  or  leri  re- 
spect tothed-'tTi'e^i.rilie  M-iinte,  u^it  happtiitd  lo  serve  llii-ir  pattii'u  .T 
interest, Of  iticlin.ilion,  or  t)ie  ]>urtv  »hich  they  eT|Hiune(l  in  (he  klale.  Y>ut 
ill  the  lust  age  uf  the  republic,  ulieii  the  UKiirpeil    powers  oi  M-me  uh> 
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